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TEANSLATOB'S  PREFACE. 


Thb  high  merits  and  distinguiBhed  character  of  the  original  German  wosk 
by  Professor  Kobkausch,  of  which  this  is  a  translation,  have  long  been 
acknowledged.  A  work  which  during  a  period  of  thirty  years  has  enjoyed 
so  much  popularity  as  to  haye  gone  through  several  editions,  embracing  a 
circulation  of  many  thousands  of  copies;  a  production  which  has  extended 
and  established  its  good  repute,  eyen  in  its  original  form,  far  beyond  its  native 
clime,  to  England,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  America,  &c.,  (in  several  of  which 
countries  it  has  been  reprinted  in  German,)  and  has  thus  become  a  standard 
book  of  reference  in  almost  all  the  universities  and  principal  pubhc,  as  well 
as  private  educational  institutions — such  a  publication  possesses  ample  testimony 
proving  it  able  to  create  a  lasting  interest,  and  confirming  its  claims  to  con- 
sideration  and  esteem. 

The  aim  of  the  distinguished  author  in  this  valuable  history  is  thus  simply 

but  distinctly  expressed  by  himself :   "  My  sole  object,"  he  says,  "  has  been 

1  to  produce  a  succinct  and  connected  development  of  the  vivid  and  eventful 

-  course  of  our  country's   history,  written  in  a  style  calculated  to  excite  the 

interest  and  sympathy  of  my  readers,  and  of  such  especially  who,  not  seeking 

to  enter  upon  a  very  profound  study  of  the  sources  and  more  elaborate  woiIu> 

connected  vrith  the  annals  of  criu^^eoipire^  are  nevertheless  anxious  to  have 

presented  to  them  the  means  of -abcfttiriirig'^en  tfcd^t^^^  of  the  records 

of  our  Fatherland,  in  such  a  form  As:tc:ic||ve:uppn*'the  mind  and  heart  an 

.  enduring,  indelible  impression/'      .  "    '•  ^ '-'--. :"-.- 

That  our  industrious  historian  hlis:8tli|i{ed''Ji«9:q|Mect,  the  intelligent  reader 
\  win  find  in  the  interest  excited,  the  clear  views*  imparted,  and  the  deep  impres 
^  sion  effected  by  his  animated  portrayals  of  both  events  and  individuals.  This 
^  has  been  the  original  and  acknowledged  c^iaracteristic  of  Herr  Kohlrausch's 
. ;  woric  throughout  its  entire  existence ;  but  in  the  new  edition  firom  which  this 
translation  has  been  rendered,  he  has  endeavored  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possi- 
\  ble,  botli  in  matter  and  s^le,  and  besides  this  has  enriched  it  vrith  many  valuable 
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notes  not  contained  in  the  former  editions ;  thus  making  it  in  reality  a  concise^ 
yaty  in  every  respect,  a  complete  history  of  Germany. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  Professor  Kohlrausch  is  a  Protestant,  and  one 
distinguished  not  less  for  his  freedom  from  prejudice  and  partiality,  than  for 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views  and  the  high  tone  of  his  philosophy.  The 
general  adoption  of  the  work— alike  by  Protestant  and  Romanist — is  proof 
sufficiently  convincing  of  the  impartiality  of  his  statements,  and  of  the  justice 
of  his  reflections  and  sentiments. 

JAMBS  D.  HAAS. 
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L  80URCE8  OF  OUR  EARUBST  HiaTORY. 

The  history  of  the  origin,  and  of  the 
earliest  state  of  the  Gennan  nation,  is  in- 
volved in  impenetrable  obscurity.  No 
records  tell  us  when,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances,  our  ancestors  migrated  out  of 
Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  into 
our  fatherland ;  what  causes  urged  them 
to  seek  the  regions  of  the  north,  or  what 
allied  branches  they  left  behind  them  in 
the  countries  they  quitted.  A  few  scat- 
tered and  obscure  historical  traces,  as  well 
as  a  resemblance  in  various  customs  and 
regulations,  but  more  distinctly  the  affini- 
ties  of  language,  indicate  a  relationship 
with  the  Indians,  Servians,  and  the  Greeks.* 

This  obscurity  of  our  earliest  history  must 
not  surprise  us ;  for  every  nation,  as  long 
as  it  lives  in  a  half  savage  state,  without  a 
written  language,  neglects  every  record 
o^  its  history  beyond  mere  traditions  and 
songs,  which  pass  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  But  as  these,  even  in  their 
very  origin,  blend  fiction  with  truth,  they 
naturally  become,  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries, 80  much  disfigured,  that  scarcelv  the 
least  thread  of  historical  fact  u  to  be  round 
in  them.  Not  a  syllable  or  sound  of  even 
those  traditions  and  sones,  wherein,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  Romans,  our 
ancestors  also  delighted  to  celebrate  the 
deeds  and  fate  of  their  people,  has,  how- 
ever,  descended  to  posterity. 

Our  authentic  history,  consequently, 
oommences  at  the  period  when  our  ances- 

*  Aoeenlhig  to  more  recent  reaaaicheiL  it  ia  oon- 
daded  that  the  andent  Sanscrit  and  Zend  lanauagea 
■Mj  have  Ibnned  likewise  the  basis  of  tlie  Gennan 
toogoe,  or  at  least  have  apnnniroated  more  closely 
with  the  common  primitive  dialecL 


tors,  possibly  after  they  had  dwelt  for  cen- 
turies,  or  even  a  thousand  years,  in  our 
native  country,  first  came  into  contact  with 
a  nation  that  already  knew  and  practised 
the  art  of  historical  writing.  Thb  hap- 
pened through  the  incursion  of  the  Cim- 
brians  and  Teutonians  into  the  country  of 
the  Romans,  in  the  year  113  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  But  this  intercourse  was 
too  transitory,  and  the  strangers  were  too 
unknown,  and  too  foreign  to  the  Romans, 
for  them,  who  were  sufficiently  occupied 
with  themselves,  and  besides  which,  looked 
haughtily  upon  all  that  was  alien,  to  in- 
quire very  particularly  into  their  origin 
and  history. 

And  even  the  relation  of  this  contest 
against  the  German  tribes,  howsoever  im- 
portant  it  was  to  the  R^omans,  we  are 
obliged  to  seek  laboriously  from  many  au- 
thors; for  the  source  whence  we  should 
draw  most  copiously,  is  precisely  here 
dried  up, — the  books  of  the  Roman  author, 
Livy,  which  treated  of  this  war  in  detail, 
having  been  lost,  together  with  many  oth- 
ers ;  and  we  only  possess — which  we  may 
even  consider  as  very  fortunate — ^their 
mere  table  of  contents,  by  means  whereof, 
viz.,  those  of  the  68-68  books,  we  can  at 
least  trace  the  course  of  the  chief  events 
of  the  war.  Beyond  this,  we  derive  some 
solitary  facts  from  Roman  historians  of  the 
second  and  third  class,  who  give  but  a 
short  and  partially  mutilated  account,  and 
collectively  lived  too  long  after  this  period 
to  be  considered  as  authentic  sources.  To 
those  belong— 1,  the  "  Epit.  Rer.  Rom," 
of  Florus,  (according  to  some,  a  book  of 
the  Augustan  age,  but  according  to  others, 
the  work  of  L.  Annteus  Florus,  who  lived 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  second  cen- 
tury under  Adrian ;)  2,  the  "  History  of 
the  World"  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  in  a 
brief  outline,  down  to  the  period  of  Tibe- 
rius, who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  3,  the  "  De  Stratagematibus" 
of  Frontinus  (about  150  years  after  Christ) 
contains  some  good  notices  of  the  Cimbrian 
war  ;  4,  the  *<  Dicta  et  Pacta  Memorabilia" 
of  Valerius  Maximus,  (about  20  years  after 
Christ ;)  5,  the  "  History  of  the  World" 
of  Justin,  (about  the  year  150  ;)  and  6. 
the  "  Sketch  of  the  Roman  History"  of 
Eutropius  (about  the  year  875)  present  us 
with  much ;  and  again,  much  is  supplied 
us,  incidentally,  by  the  Roman  writers 
who  did  not  directly  write  history. 

Among  those  who  wrote  in  Greek,  must 
stand  :  1,  Plutarch,  (about  100  years  b.  c.,) 
in  his  biography  of  "  Marius,"  besides 
whom,  good  details  may  be  gleaned  from : 
2,  Diodorus  Siculus,  (about  the  period  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,)  in  his  **  Historical 
Library ;"  3,  Appian,  ^about  the  year 
160,)  in  his  ethnographically-arranged 
"  History  of  the  Romans,"  f  particularly 
in  the  cap.  «<  De  Reb.  Celt.^'  and  <<  De 
Reb.  Iliyr. ;")  4.  Dio  Casaius,  (about  the 
year  222,)  in  the  fragments  which  are 
preserved  of  his  "  Roman  History ;"  and 
among  those  who  treat  of  geography, 
Strabo  (about  the  period  of  the  birth  of 
Christ)  especially. 

After  the  Cimbrian  era,  another  half 
century  passes  before  the  Romans  again 
mention  the  Germans.  It  was  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  when  Julius  Csesar  advanced  to 
the  frontiers  of  what  may  be  truly  consid- 
ered Germany.  He  himself  mentions 
having  fought  with  Ariovistus  in  Gaul,  and 
afterwards  with  some  Grerman  tribes  on  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  he  twice 
united  the  banks  of  this  river  by  means  of  a 
bridge,  and  set  foot  upon  the  opposite  side  ; 
besides  which,  he  gives  us  all  the  informa- 
lion  he  coul4  obtain  from  the  Gauls, 
travelling  merchants,  or  German  captives, 
relative  to  the  nature  and  condition  of 
Germany  and  its  people.  His  information 
is  invaluable  to  us,  although  it  is  but 
scanty,  fragmentary,  and,  to  a  certain  ex. 
tent,  not  to  be  depended  upon.  For  this 
great  commander,  who  strove  for  absolute 
rule — who  used  mankind  (he  cannot  be 
freed  from  the  charge)  as  the  means  to  his 
end — who,  from  the  depth  of  an  already 


corrupted  state  of  civilization,  could  not 
possibly  estimate  the  simple,  natural  dig- 
nity  cf  s«ch  a  nation — and  who,  lastly,  in 
order  to  be  considered  worthy  of  belief  in 
every  thing  he  relates,  too  well  understood 
the  art  of  representing  events  to  his  own 
advantage — such  a  writer,  we  say,  cannot 
truly  be  regarded  by  us  without  some  de- 
gree of  mistrust. 

After  him  there  occurs  another  interval 
of  about  fifty  years,  during  which  the  ob- 
scurity of  our  history  is  scarcely  illumi- 
nated  by  a  single  ray  of  foreign  observa- 
tion, until  about  the  period  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  when,  immediately  after,  the 
Romans  again  set  foot  upon,  and,  for  a 
longer  period,  traversed  the  German  soil. 
They  then  became  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  southwest  and  north- 
west of  Germany ;  or,  rather,  they  mighi 
have  become  well  acquainted  therewith, 
had  their  prejudiced  and  selfbh  minds, 
which  were  barred  against  all  foreign 
peculiarities,  been  properly  competent  to 
it,  and  had  not  the  difficult  extremities 
to  which  they  were  reduced  in  Grermany 
too  much  occupied  them,  and  rendered 
them  unjust  in  their  judgment  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants.  In  order  to  expose 
themselves  to  less  shame  for  bemg  several 
times  severely  cut  up  by  the  very  force 
of  arms  borne  by  those  they  called  barba. 
rians,  by  whom  they  were  frequently  sur- 
passed in  prudence  and  warlike  subtlety, 
they  necessarily,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cisive victories  of  which  they  boasted, 
when  driven  from  the  Grerman  soil,  exten- 
uated their  own  misfortunes,  and  exagger- 
ated those  of  their  opponents,  whom  they 
accused  occasionally  of  deceit,  when  pro- 
bably,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  open  con- 
duct prevailed,  and  generally,  in  fact, 
they  heaped  upon  the  Germans  and  their 
country  the  most  opprobrious  charges. 
No  impartial  man  among  them,  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  their  incursions,  de- 
scribe to  us  faithfully  the  events  tiiem- 
selves,  and  the  German  nation  generally. 
The  only  historian  of  the  period  who  might 
have  done  so,  Velleius  Paterculus,  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  the 
friend  of  his  favorite,  Sejanus,  who,  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing the  birth  of  Christ,  was  himself  in 
Germany — ^that  is  to  say,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  with  the  army  of  the  emperor- 
shows  himself,  in  the  very  scanty  notices 
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he  gives,  only  as  a  flatterer  of  his  despotic 
lord,  whose  deeds  he  elevates  to  the  skies 
in  inflated  and  extrava^nt  language. 

A  second  Roman  writer,  who  also  had 
seen  Germany,  Pliny  the  elder,  (and  who 
died  in  the  year  79  a.  d.,)  had  been  upon 
ihe  northern  coast  of  Germany,  among  the 
Chauci,  but  certainly  did  not  travel  far  into 
the  land.  In  his  '<  Hist.  Nat.,"  which  is 
an  Encyclopeedia  of  general  knowledge, 
he  gives  us  several  valuable  notices  of  the 
natural  condition  of  our  country,  and  of 
its  tribes  and  nations.  His  information 
and  judgment,  however,  must  be  used  with 
precaution,  as  his  critical  sagacity  is  often 
questionable.  But  we  have  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss  in  his  twenty  books,  which 
treated  of  all  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Germans,  not  the  least  fragment  of 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  He  lived  so 
near  the  period,  that  he  might  have  col 
lected  the  mformation  as  correctly  as  it 
was  to  be  obtained.  We  may,  however, 
in  some  degree  console  ourselves  that 
Tacitus,  (about  100  years  a.  d.,)  who  cites 
his  precursors  as  testimonies,  availed  him- 
self of  the  work  of  Pliny ;  but  Tacitus 
only  relates  the  German  wars  in  part,  and 
does  not  treat  them  as  the  principal  sub- 
ject, while,  also,  much  from  him  that  was 
important  is  lost  to  us.  His  *'  Annals," 
which  relate  the  Roman  history  from  the 
death  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Nero, 
commence  afler  the  great  German  battle 
of  liberty  with  Varus  ;  but  of  these  annals 
all  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  book  is 
also  wanting,  and  the  fiflh  and  sixteenth 
books  have  come  down  to  us  only  in  an 
imperfect  state.  We,  nevertheless,  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  by  far  the  chief  and 
most  iroporunt  author  as  regards  our  ear- 
lier German  history,  and  revere  his  ele- 
vated feeling  for  moral  dignity,  for  truth 
and  justice,  m  what  he  also  relates  of  the 
oontesta  between  the  Romans  and  Grermans, 
although,  faultlessly  on  his  part,  he  does 
not  always  draw  his  information  from  a 
pure  source.  But  we  value  him  for  the 
treasure  he  has  left  us  in  his  description 
of  Germany  and  its  people,  (<*  De  Situ  ac 
Horibus  Germ.")  His  deep  feeling  for 
simplicity  of  mitnners,  and  healthy  energy 
of  nature,  had  made  him  a  warm  friend 
towards  the  German  natives;  and  it  ap- 
peared  to  him  that  a  faithful  description 
of  the  German  nation  would  be  a  work 
worthy  of  his  pen,  so  that,  when  placed 


before  his  corrupted  countrymen,  it  shouU 
present  to  their  view  a  picture  which  might 
bring  many  of  those  whose  minds  were  aa 
yet  not  quite  unsusceptible,  to  acknowledgo 
their  own  unnatural  condition.  For  thk 
purpose  he  collected  all  that  he  could  ob- 
tain from  the  earlier  authors,  from  the  oral 
information  of  the  Romans  who  had  been 
in  Germany,  and  from  the  Germans  who 
were  in  the  Roman  service.  Thus  arose 
this  invaluable  book,  which  may  be  called 
a  temple  of  honor  to  the  German  nation, 
and  which  illuminates,  like  a  bright  star, 
the  commencement  of  their  otherwise  ob- 
scure path.  Some  things,  indeed,  through 
too  great  a  predilection,  may  be  placed  bj 
him  in  too  favorable  a  light ;  but,  even  if 
much  be  deducted,  still  sufficient  that  is 
praiseworthy  remains,  and  that  the  mate- 
rial portbn  is  true,  we  may  be  assured  of 
by  the  incorruptible  love  of  truth  of  the 
noble  Roman,  which  speaks  so  triumphant- 
ly in  all  his  works. 

Among  the  remainder  of  the  less  im- 
portant historians  who  contributed  to  our 
earliest  history,  and  are  already  mentioned) 
in  the  notice  of  the  Cimbrian  war,  Dioi 
Cassius  may  be  included  as  important ;  for 
the  later  wars  may  be  named,  Suetoniua^ 
(110  years  a.  d.,  esteemed  by  Trajan  and 
Adrian,)  in  his  biography  of  the  twelve 
first  Caesars;  the  "  Scriptores  Hist.  Au» 
gusts,"  towards  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury ;  ^lius  Spartianus,  Julius  Capito- 
linus,  and  Flavins  Vopiscus ;  Aureliu» 
Victor,  (330,)  in  his  biography  of  the 
Caesars,  from  Augustus  to  Constantino; 
and  Paul  us  Orosius,  (417,)  in  his  history* 
Among  the  geographical  writers,  besides 
Strabo  and  Pomponius  Mela,  (48,)  we  may 
name  in  particular  Claudius  Ptolom8eu% 
(140,)  who  constructed  a  system  of  ffeo- 
graphy  upon  a  lost  work  of  Tyrian  Ma- 
rines, and  was  particularly  careful  in  thf 
determination  of  longitude  and  latitude. 

But  even  when  we  have  brought  togeth- 
er all  of  the  best  that  ancient  authors  sup- 
ply us  with  upon  Germany,  and  console 
ourselves  over  the  great  chasms  they  leaver 
with  the  idea  that  still  something  has  de- 
scended to  us  both  great  and  important,  we 
must  nevertheless  consider  it  but  as  the  tes- 
timony of  strangers,— of  the  people  of  tha 
South,  differing  essentially  from  the  Ger. 
mans  in  nature  and  character,  ignorant  of 
their  language,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  instancei  indifferent,  or  rather  inink^ 
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cMy  minded,  towards  them.  Not  a  atngle 
Qerman  word,  correcting  the  judgment  of 
the  Romans,  or  elucidating  the  thread  of 
•▼ents  which  the  Romans  could  neither  see 
Bor  understand,  resounds  to  us  from  y(m. 
der  period.  How  much  richer,  and  cer- 
tainly  more  honorable,  would  the  picture 
develop  itself  before  us,  did  we  also  possess 
German  records  I 

But  it  was  not  until  many  centuries  later, 
after  multifarious  convulsions  had  taken 
place,  and  most  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
ancient  times  had  disappeared  from* their 
•eat,  that  isolated  and  scanty  sources  of 
history  commenced  flowing  from  original 
German  testimony,  by  writers  who,  driven 
with  their  countrymen  to  foreign  lands, 
there  endeavored  to  relate  their  career  and 
flite.  Their  names  will  be  mentioned  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  period. 

After  what  is  stated  above,  we  must  rest 
contented  with  giving  as  true  a  picture  as 
possible  of  ancient  German  history,  derived 
as  it  is  from  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers, 
and  by  conclusions  drawn  from  later  tes- 
timony  upon  earlier  times,  admitting  that 
much  must  necessarily  appear  obscure, 
fragmentary,  and  contradictory,  and  that 
upon  many  points  opinions  will  forever  re- 
main divided.  The  period  to  which  the 
Ibllowing  description  belongs,  is  about  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  few  im- 
mediately succeeding  centuries. 

n.  THE  NATURE  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE 
COUNTRY. 

According'  to  the  description  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Germany  was,  at  the  time  they  first 
became  acquainted  with  it,  a  rude  and  in- 
hospitable land,  full  of  immense  forests, 
marshes,  and  desert  tracts.  The  great  Her- 
cynian  forest,  by  Caesar's  account,  extended 
mm  the  Alps  over  a  space,  that  in  its  length 
occupied  sixty,  and  in  its  width  nine  days' 
journey ;  consequently,  all  the  chief  moun- 
tain chains  and  forests  of  the  present  Ger- 
many, must  be  the  remnants  of  that  one  stu- 
pendoQs  wooded  range.  But  Ceesar,  from 
the  indefinite  information  he  received,  owing 
to  his  ignorance  of  the  (rerman  Uneuage, 
applied  the  general  Crerman  word,  Hart,  or 
Hart^  for  mountain,  to  the  collective  moun- 
tain forests  of  the  land,  which,  however, 
the  natives  certainly  already  distinguished 
by  different  appellations.  Later  authors, 
VIZ.,  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  circumscribe  the 
Hercjroian  forests  to  those  chains  of  moun- 


tains which,  to  the  south  of  the  Tfatiringiaa 
forest,  enclose  Bohemia,  and  in  the  east  ex* 
tend  to  Moravia  and  Hungary.  They  also^ 
as  well  as  Ptolemy,  subsequently,  mention 
many  individual  mountains  bv  peculiar 
names ;  for  example,  Mmu  Almokij  the 
Black  Forest,  (Ptolemy  seems  to  imply  by 
this,  the  mountams  between  ?he  Maine,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Weser;)  the  MeSbokoi 
mountains,  the  present  Harz ;  the  Semana 
forest,  to  the  south  of  the  Harz,  towards  the 
Thuringian  forest ;  the  Sudeta  forest,  a  por- 
tion of  Sie  Thuringian  forest ;  the  Gaireta 
forest,  the  Bohemian  forest ;  the  AMhur- 
gish  mountains,  according  to  some  the  Erzj 
or  rather  the  Bxesen-Gehirg ;  the  TawmSf 
the  heights  between  Wiesbaden  and  Hom- 
burg ;  the  Tevtsburger  forest,  the  mountain 
and  forest  tracts  which  extend  from  the 
Weser  through  Padefbom,  as  far  as  Osna- 
burg.  Ceesar  mentions  besides,  the  Baeenis 
forest,  probably  the  western  portion  of  the 
Thuringian  forest,  which  extends  into  Ful 
da,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  called  Bo- 
cauna,  or  Buchonia ;  and  Tacitus  names 
the  SUvia  Com,  between  the  Ems  and  the 
Issel,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  the  Ha- 
ser  forest,  and  the  Baumberge,  near  Coes- 
feld ;  and  that  town  itself  may  probably 
have  preserved  the  name.  Many  other 
less  important  or  uncertain  names  we  pass 
over. 

The  large  German  forests  consisted  pro- 
bably,  as  now,  principally  of  oaks,  beeches, 
and  pines.  The  Romans  admired,  above 
all,  the  immense  oaks,  which  seemed  to 
them  coeval  with  the  earth  itself.  Pliny, 
who  had  been  personally  in  the  north  of 
Westphalia,  in  the  country  of  the  Chauci, 
expresses  himself  thus  upon  them  :  *'  C^ 
ated  with  the  earth  itself,  untouched  by 
centuries,  the  monstrous  trunks  surpass,  by 
their  powerful  vitality,  all  other  wonders  of 
nature." 

The  Romans  were  also  acquainted  wi^ 
the  majority  of  Grerman  rivers  :  Danubiugf 
the  Danube ;  Rhenus,  the  Rhine ;  Moenus^ 
the  Maine ;  AUns,  the  Elbe  ;  VisumSf  the 
Weser;  Viadrusy  the  Oder ;  the  Vistula; 
Nicer f  the  Necker ;  Ltqapia,  the  Lippe ; 
Amisia,  the  Ems ;  Adrana,  the  Eder ;  Sa- 
lasy  (in  Strabo  alone,)  the  6aale ;  and  eome 
others.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Romans 
do  not  mention  the  Lahn  and  the  Ruhr,  al- 
though  they  must  surely  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  them  in  their  campaigns  in 
the  north  of  Germany.    The  German  riv- 


M»  wefe  not  «tUiat  period  made  panable 
Ifj  meaos  of  bridges,  wUoh  the  native  did 
not  require,  as  he  easily  swam  across  the 
Ibirner,  and  Ibr  wider  timnaila  he  had  liis 


The  soil  of  the  land  was  not  cultivated 
as  now,  although  the  Romans  call  portions 
«f  it  extremely  fertile,  and  agriculture  and 
pasturage  w»re  the  ohief  oocupaCioos  of  the 
Germans*  Rye,  barley,  oats,  and«  aocord. 
ing  to  the  opinioas  of  some,  wheat  also^ 
were  eukivatod  ;  flax  was  every  where  die* 
Iribttted ;  various  sorts  of  carrots  and  tur- 
nips  it  certainly  produced ;  the  Romans  ad* 
mured  radishes  or  the  size  of  a  child's  head, 
and  mention  asparagus,  whiehthe^,  indeed, 
did  not  praise,  and  a  species  of  parsley, 
which  pleased  them  much.  The  superior 
fruits  of  southern  climates  which  have  been 
subsequently  transplanted  among  them, 
might  probably  not  then  thrive,  although 
Pliny  mentions  a  species  of  cherry  found 
near  the  Rhine,  and  Tacitus  names  among 
the  Ibod  of  the  Germans  wild»tree  fruits, 
(syreitia  ^osio,)  which  must  certainly  have 
kiea  better  than  our  crab»apples. 

The  pastures  were  rich  and  beautiful, 
and  the  homed  cattle  as  well  as  the  horses, 
although  small  and  inoonsidemble,  yet  of 
a  mod  and  durable  kind. 

The  most  important  oi  all  condiments, 
salt,  the  Germans  found  upon  their  native 
soil,  nor  did  it  refuse  them  that  most  use- 
ful of  all  metals,  iron,  and  they  understood 
the  art  of  procuring  and  manufacturing  it ; 
they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  dug 
for  silver. 

Of  the  many  strengthening  mineral 
springs  which  the  country  numbers,  the 
Romans  already  mention  Spa  and  Wies- 
baden. 

The  climate,  In  consequenee  of  the  im- 
mense  forests,  whose  density  was  impervi- 
ous  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  owing  to 
the  undrained  fens  and  marshes,  was  cold- 
er, nxMne  foggy  and  inclement  than  at  pres- 
ent, but  was  nevertheless  not  quite  so  bad 
perhaps  as  represented  by  the  RomanS; 
spoiled  aa  they  were  by  the  luxurious  di- 
■nie  of  luly.  According  to  them  the 
trees  were  without  leaves  f<Hr  eight  months 
in  the  year,  and  the  large  rivers  were 
legnlariy  so  deeply  and  firmly  frozen  that 
they  coidd  bear  upon  them  the  heavy  field- 
equipages  of  the  army.  *'  The  Germans,'' 
says  Pliny,  *<kiiow  only  three  seasons, 
viQter,  qnring,  and  summer ;  of  autunm 


they  know  neither  the  name  nor  its  fnuta.*^ 
The  Romans  fotmd  the  country  in  general 
so  ungenial,  that  they  considered  it  quite 
impossible  that  an/ one  should  quit  Italy  ta 
dwell  in  Germany. 

But  the.  ancient  Germans  loved  this 
country  beyond  all,  because,  aa  free  men, 
they  were  bom  in  it,  and  the  nature  of  the 
climate  helped  them  to  defend  this  free^ 
dom.  The  forests  and  marshes  appalled 
the  enemy ;  the  severity  of  the  air  as  wel| 
as  the  chiUBe  of  wild  animals  strengthened 
the  bodies  of  the  men,  and,  nourished  by  a 
simple  diet,  they  grew  to  so  stately  a  i ' 
that  other  nations  admired  them  with  i 


m.  THE  NATIVES. 

The  Romans  justly  considered  the  Gei^ 
man  nation  as  an  aboriginal,  pure,  and 
unmixed  race  of  people.  They  resembled 
themselves  alone ;  and  like  the  specificallj 
similar  plants  of  the  field,  which  springing 
from  a  pure  seed,  not  raised  in  the  hotbed 
of  a  garden,  but  germinating  in  the  healthy, 
free,  unsheltered  soil,  do  not  diflfer  from 
each  other  by  varieties,  so  also,  among  the 
thousands  of  the  simple  German  race,  there 
was  but  ene  determined  and  equal  form  of 
body.  Their  chest  was  wide  and  strei^; 
their  hair  yellow,  and  with  young  children 
it  was  of  a  daazling  white.  Their  skin 
was  also  white,  their  eyes  blue,  end  their 
glance  bold  and  piercing.  Their  powerful, 
gigantic  bodies,  which  the  Romans  and 
Gauls  could  not  behold  without  fear,  dra- 
played  the  strenflth  that  nature  had  given 
to  this  neople,  lor  according  to  the  testi- 
mony or  some  of  the  ancient  writers  their 
usual  height  was  seven  feet. 

From  Uieir  earliest  youth  upward  thef 
hardened  their  bodies  byall  devisable  roeana. 
New- bom  infimts  were  dipped  in  cold  watei, 
and  the  cold  bath  was  continued  duriqg 
their  whole  lives  as  the  strengthening  reQ' 
ovator  by  both  boys  and  girls,  men  an^ 
women.  Their  dress  wss  a  broad  sho/t 
mantle  fastened  by  a  girdle,  or  the  skins 
of  wild  animals,  the  trophies  of  the  suc- 
cessful chase ;  in  both  sexes  a  great  por. 
tion  of  the  body  was  left  uncovered,  an8 
the  winter  did  not  induce  them  to  clothe 
themselves  warmer.  The  children  ran 
about  almost  naked,  and  effeminate  nations, 
who  with  difficulty  reared  their  children 
during  the  earliest  iniancy,  wondered  how 
those  of  the  Germans,  without  cradles  or 
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•waddling  bands,  should  grow  up  to  the 
^ery  fullest  Uoom  of  healSi. 

l^e  Romans  called  our  natioD,  from  its 
warlike  and  Taliant  mode  of  thinking, 
Germans  ;*  a  name  which  the  Tungi,-^^ 
body  of  German  warriors,  who,  at  an 
earlier  period,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  col- 
onized,  with  arms  in  hand,  among  the 
Gauls,— first  bore,  and  subsequently  ap- 

Sited  to  all  their  race,  to  express  thereby 
leir  warlike  manners,  and  thus  to  impress 
their  enemies  with  terror.  This  name 
was  willingly  adopted,  as  a  name  of  hon- 
or,  by  all  Germans,  and  thus  it  remain- 
ed. 

The  aboriginal  name  of  the  people  is, 
however,  without  doubt  the  same  which 
they  bear  to  the  present  day.  It  springs 
from  the  word  Dioi,  (in  the  Gothic,  Tkntdu,) 
which  signifies  NaUon.  A  Teutsdier  or 
Deutscher,  according  to  the  harder  or 
softer  pronunciatk>n,  was,  thereibre,  one 
belonging  to  the  aofum,  which  styled  itself 
ao  prerogatively. 

AcooHing  to  history,  it  was  some  oen- 
turirs  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  do- 
niinion,  that  the  name  of  the  nation  of 
Germans  was  again  heard  of,  and  it  Is 
found  in  but  few  records  prior  to  Otto  I., 
the  earliest  of  which  bears  the  date  of  the 
year  813. 

It  must  not  appear  remarkable  to  us, 
that  the  original  collective  name  of  the 
people  was  little  used  in  the  earlier  peri, 
ods,  and  was  probably  unknown  to  the 
Romans.  In  the  intercourse  with  a  nation 
composed  of  so  oaany  septs,  the  names  of 
only  those  septs  transpired  with  whom 
that  communicalfon  took  place,  because 
each  held  itself  to  be  a  nation,  (Diot ;)  and 
•b  also  later,  when  various  tribes  associat- 
ed together  in  bodies,  merely  the  name  of 
the  union  appeared:  as,  the  Suevi,  the 
Maroomanni,  the  Allemanni,  the  Goths,  the 
Pranks,  and  the  Saxons.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  enough,  that  we  meet  with  the 
^iginal  national  name  in  that  of  the  Teu- 
tonians,  which  is  already  used  by  Pytheas, 


•  MoitimlMhIrftmtlw  wad  «cr,  spew  or , 

sndUiewoidfium-the  man,  the  lord  or  chief.  There- 
fere,  b  any  aw,  a  waiiiko  tille  of  honor,  whicfa  dis- 
lingiiiriied  the  inanlineH  and  VBkv  of  tiie  nation.  Itii 
mthrof  remaik, tiiat  the  name  Oermanen^ which, 
MtaeOMnM  Roman  author  mentioni,  aopean  on 
a  inarUe  olab  dvoov«rod  in  the  yew  JM7.  ai^ 
opimected  with  ttie  cc  ebrated  Fwfff  CapiMinit,  m 
file  year,  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  m.  Tlie  eounl 
Vaicelhv  cained  in  that  year  a  Tjcto  7  ant  the  Gallic 
4nief  Viridomar,  who  m  mflcnbed  nroo  that  eai4uxed 
f  Sib  a  loadw  of  the  Qanli  and  OenMJMa, 


800  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
whioh  again  reours  in  the  Gimbrian  war. 

IV.  THE  GERMANIC  RACBSL 

Ancient  authors  mention  several  Ger« 
man  tribes,  as  well  as  their  dwelling-places, 
with  greater  or  less  precision.  Several  of 
them  also  speak  of  the  chief  iribeM  among 
which  the  single  septs  united  themselves. 
But  their  statements  are  not  sufficiently 
unanimous  or  precise,  to  five  us  that  clear 
view  which  we  would,  however,  so  wil. 
lingly  obtain.  For  how  desirable  would  ii 
not  be  for  us  to  be  able,  even  in  the  very 
cradle  of  our  history,  to  point  out  the  ori- 
ginal  distinctions  of  the  races  as  yet  dis* 
covered,  and  which  display  themselves  in 
the  different  dialects  of  the  Grerman  laa* 
guage,  as  well  as  in  many  essential  difier- 
ences  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  parti, 
cularly  in  those  of  the  less  sophisticated 
peasantry  !  But  we  are  here  upon  too  in. 
secure  a  foundation,  although  it  still  yielda 
us  some  few  features  always  important. 

The  most  obscure  account  presented  to 
us  is  the  five-fold  division  of  tribes  given 
by  Pliny.  Beginning  at  the  extreme  north 
coast,  towards  the  estuary  of  the  Vistula, 
he  first  mentions  the  ViniHanM  or  Windi- 
ler;  farther  westward,  towards  the  Beat 
Sea  eoast,  and  beyond  the  Gimbrian  penin- 
sula, towards  the  North  Sea,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Bms,  the  Jngawmkau  ;  iu  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  the 
Maine,  and  higher  up  on  the  left  bank  of  ' 
the  Rhine,  the  Islawmkms ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  Germany,  particularly  in  the 
highlands  along  the  Upper  Weser,  the 
Werra,  Pulda,  and  towaids  the  south,  aa 
far  as  the  Heroynian  forest,  the  Hermm- 
fdan  tribes.  He  gives  no  general  name  to 
the  fiAli  tribe,  but  includes  therein  the 
PentiimwM  and  BaaUurniana  in  the  distriote 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  as  for^as  Dacia. 

Tacitus  also  mentions  three  of  these 
names,  but  he  derives  them  from  the  myth* 
ical  origin  of  the  people.  Man,  the  scna  of 
Tuisko,  had  three  sons,  Ingavon,  Istavon, 
and  Hermion,  whose  descendants  formed 
the  three  principal  tribes  of  the  Ingavo. 
nians,  the  Istavonians,  and  the  Hemuo- 
nians. 

We  would  wfllingiy,  aa  before  mentions 
ad,  bring  the  fourth  or  fifih-fold  divisxiD 
of  the  tribes  of  Pliny,  in  conjunction  with 
the  subsequent  times,  and,  on  this  head, 
we  are  not  altogether  without  some  hiatoii. 
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eal  indicatioim, — m,  viz.,  when  the  Van- 
dais,  of  their  own  accord,  return  later  and 
join  in  the  great  Gothic  union  ;  when  the 
8uevi,  the  flower  of  the  AUemannic  alli- 
ance, ae  the  inhabitants  of  the  internal  and 
southwestern  parts  of  Germany,  thus  bring 
lo  mind  the  Hermionians,  the  Ingavonians 
and  Istavonians  therefore  remaining  for 
the  north  and  northw^tem  portions;  so 
that  as,  even  in  the  earlier  times  of  the 
Romans,  an  essential  difierence,  nay,  a  de- 
cided contrast,  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
habitanu  of  the  North  Sea,  the  Tresians 
and  Chaucians,  evidently  occurs  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle  and  Lower 
Rhine,  extending  itself  onward  towards 
the  mountain  districts  of  the  Weser  and 
the  Harz,  and  which,  in  the  subsequent 
league  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  becomes 
confirmed,  we  have  thence  furnished  to  us 
already  the  third  and  fourth  principal  tribes 
of  Pliny. 

The  fifth  he  refers  to  as  before  mention- 
ed.  Proceeding  further  onward  we  may 
find  again  in  Bavaria  the  remnant  of  the 
Grochic  tribe,  which,  after  the  period  of  the 
migration  of  the  people,  remained  stations- 
ry  in  Germany,  so  that  between  the  later 
four  principal  nations  in  Germany,  the 
Franks,  the  Saxons,  the  Swabians,  and 
Bavarians,  a  connection  is  formed  and  es- 
tablished even  to  the  original  tribes  of 
Pliny.  Such  links  of  connection  convey 
assuredly  a  great  chaitn ;  but  we,  never* 
theleas,  wander  upon  ground  too  uncertain 
to  enable  us  to  succeed  in  acquiring  au- 
thentic historical  data. 

Much  more  importance  attaches,  on  the 
eontrary,  to  what  the  ancients,  but  more 
distinctly  Cassar  and  Tacitus,  relate  of  the 
peculiarities  of  one  Carman  chief  tribe, 
which  included  many  individual  septs, 
namely  the  Stteoi.  From  the  combination 
of  the  picture  sketched  by  them,  in  con- 
juncticm  with  other  descriptions  of  Grerman 
manners  and  institutions,  we  can  define, 
with  tolerable  safety,  the  peculiarities  of  a 
second  tribe,  although  the  Romans  give  it 
■o  general  name.  We  will  first  portray  the 
Smeoif  as  Cassar  and  Tacitus  described  them : 

1.  The  nations 'forming  the  Sumc  race 
dwelt  in  the  larse  semicircle  traced  by  the 
Upper  ]|id  Middle  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
Ihrougil  the  middle  of  Germany,  and  farther 
towards  the  north  to  the  Bast  Sea,  so  that  they 
occupied  the  country  of  the  Neoker,  the 
Maine,  the  Saala,  and  then  the  right  Blbe 


bank  of  the  Ibvel,  Spree,  and  Oder.  Naj(| 
Tacitus  even  places  Suevic  tribes  beyonii 
the  Vistula,  as  well  in  the  interior  as  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  beyond  it  i» 
Sweden.  Grounds  of  probability  admit, 
indeed,  of  our  placing  a  third — the  Gothio- 
Vandal  tribe,  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula,  and  along  the  latter  stream ;  but 
as  distinct  information  is  wanting,  we  cas 
but  allude  to  it,  of  which  more  below. 
The  Suevi,  as  Cesar  informs  us,  had  earif 
formed  themselves  into  one  lai^e  union, 
whose  principles  were  distinctly  warlike. 
The  love  of  arms  was  assiduously  cherisb- 
ed  in  all,  that  they  might  be  always  readjf 
for  any  undertaking.  Thence  it  was  that 
individuals  had  no  Sxed  landed  possesskMia; 
but  the  princes  and  leaders  yearly  divided 
the  land  among  the  families  just  as  it  pleased 
them ;  and  none  were  allowed  even  to  select 
the  same  pastures  for  two  consecutive  years, 
but  were  forced  to  exchange  with  each 
other,  that  neither  of  them  might  accustom 
himself  to  the  ground,  and,  acquiring  a  low 
for  his  dwelling-place,  be  thus  induced  to 
exchange  the  love  of  war  for  agriculture. 
They  were  afraid  that,  if  an  individual 
were  permitted  to  acquire  an  extensive 
tract,  the  powerful  might  chase  away  t^ 
poor,  bulla  laige  and  imposing  dwellings, 
and  that  the  lust  of  wealth  nught  give  rise 
to  fiictions  and  diviskms.  Besides  whbh, 
they  were  obliged,  frmn  each  of  their  huiw 
dred  districts,  to  supply  the  wars  with  a 
thousand  m«i  yearly,  and  those  who  re- 
mained at  home  cultivated  the  land  for  all. 
The  following  year,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  marched  under  arms,  and  the  former 
remained  at  home,  so  that  agriculture  as  well 
as  the  art  of  war  was  in  constant  exercise. 

They  considered  it  a  proof  of  glory 
when  the  whole  tract  beyond  their  fro». 
tiers  lay  waste,  as  a  sign  that  the  neigb^ 
boring  natkms  were  not  aMe  to  resist  tlMir 
force.  They  might  also  have  consklered 
it  perhaps  as  a  greater  security  against 
sudden  invasion. 

In  these,  although  rude  principles  of  the 
Suevic  union,  a  great  idea  manifests  itself 
and  proves  that  the  ancient  Germans,  about 
the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  were  by 
no  means  to  be  reckoned  among  the  mtfMxgg 
tribes.  What  Lycurgus  wislMd  to  efTect 
by  means  of  his  legislation  among  the 
Spartans,  and  for  the  same  reason  tlmt  he 
alkiwed  his  citiaens  no  fixed  and  exclusive 
possnssion,  seams  to  have  bean  a  priooipla 


mad  combining  power  of  dw  Suevio  on- 
lioD,  viz.  a  public  spirit,  ao  geneiml  and 
operative,  that  the  individual  should  sub- 
«iit  himself  to  the  ooaimon  good,  and  for 
»irhieh  and  in  which  he  should  only  live  ; 
and  not  by  selfishness,  faotion,  or  by  idle- 
ttees,  desire  to  separate  himself  from  the 
Vest,  or  consider  his  own  weal  as  more  im- 
fortant  than  that  of  the  collective  body. 

d.  The  Romans  mention  many  indi- 
'fidual  tribes  in  the  northwest  of  Grermany, 
-between  the  Lower  Elbe  and  the  Lower 
Rhine,  consequently  about  the  AUer,  the 
4Beine,  the  Harz,  the  Weser,  the  Lippe,  the 
j^tthr,  and  the  Bms,  as  high  up  as  the  coasts 
>sf  the  Baltic,  (later  also  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  Rliine/  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mouse  and  Sobekit,)  without  distinguish- 
ing them  by  a  collective  name.  Subee- 
)quently,  in  the  second  century  afler  the 
.birth  of  Christ,  the  name  of  Stuetm  occurs 
isk  these  districts,  and  in  still  later  times  it 
becomes  the  damiiuuU  tide  in  die  above- 
mentioned  tiaeCs  of  land  ;  for  in  the  third 
century,  the  tribe  of  Saxoos  spread  forth 
from  Holstein  over  Lower  Germany,  and 

rve  its  own  name  to  all  those  tribes  which 
oonqnered  or  united  by  alliance.  It  has 
been  customary  to  apply  the, name  of  Sax- 
ons, for  even  the  earlier  periods,  as  the 
collective  appellation  of  all  the  tribes  o£ 
Lower  Gtennany,  and  thereby  to  express 
the  very  opposite  character  they  presented 
in  their  whole  mode  of  living  to  the  Suevi. 
For  as  these  unwillingly  confined  them- 
aelves  to  a  fixed  spot,  and  by  their  greater 
•xercise  and  activity,  kept  themselves  con- 
atantly  ready  for  every  warlike  undertak- 
ing, so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nations  of 
Lower  Germany  had  eariy  accustomed 
llieroselves  to  settled  dwellings,  and  had 
anade  agriculture  their  principal  occupa- 
tion. They  dwelt  upon  scattered  farms ; 
vach  farm  had  its  boundaries  around  it, 
and  was  enclosed  by  a  hedge  and  bank  of 
earth.  The  owner  was  lord  and  priest 
within  his  farm,  and  by  v<4untary  union 
with  a  number  of  other  proprieton  was  at- 
iached  to  a  comnninity ;  and  several  com- 
munities wain  were  bound  to  a  Gau  or 
district.  The  name  of  Saxon^  which  is 
tierived  from  ftfsm,  to  sit,  and  has  the  same 
•tgnification  as  to  occupy,  or  hold,  appear- 
W  effectively  to  characterice  the  peculiar- 
ity of  llUf  people ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  name  of  Sue^i  would  indicate  the  roam- 
ing lift  led  by  «ie  dbeia.    JBotthesadan. 


vations  are  more  iageniottsly  than  hiatori* 
cally  Ibuaded.  The  name  of  Saxon  is^ 
according  to  all  probability,  to  be  derived 
irom  the  shoit  swords,  called  8axeas,(Sahsy) 
of  this  people ;  but  that  of  the  Suevi  in  its 
derivatimi  is  not  as  yet  thoroughly  ex- 
plained.  Meantime^  however,  the  contrast 
between  die  Suevi  and  die  non-Suevi  is  not 
to  be  mistaken.  In  the  latter  we  find  the 
greatest  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
individiul;  in  the  former  we  perceive  the 
combined  power  and  unity  of  the  tDAols, 
wherein  the  individual  self  is  merged  ;  in 
the  latter  again,  dameHie  l^-  in  its  enure 
privacy,  and  in  the  former,  fMic  Itfe  itt 
the— although  as  yet  rude— aoeomplok. 
ment  of  an  acutely  formed  idea. 

Saxon  insdtutions  were  not  the  roost 
favorable  for  the  exercise  of  the  strength 
of  a  nation  against  the  enemy.  But  it 
gives  a  strong  and  self-dependent  mind  to 
the  individual  man,  to  find  himself  sole  lord 
and  master  upon  his  own  property,  and 
knowing  that  it  is  his  own  power  that  must 
protect  wifo  and  child.  In  villages  or  even 
in  towns  where  man  dwells  amidst  a  maas^ 
he  depends  upon  the  protecdon  of  others^ 
and  thereby  easily  becomes  indolent  or 
cowardly.  But  the  isolated  inhabitant,  ha 
his,  frequoidy,  defiance^bidding  retreat,  is 
nevertheless  humane  and  hospitably  mind- 
ed, and  ofibrs  to  his  neighbor  and  his  friend, 
and  even  to  the  stranger,  an  ever  welcome 
seat  by  his  hearth.  For  he  feds  mora  in- 
tensely the  pleasure  derived  from  tha 
friendly  glances  of  man,  airfi  the  refresb* 
ment  of  social  intercourse ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  townsman,  who  meets  a  muU 
dtude  at  every  step,  accustoms  himself  to 
view  the  human  oountedance  with  indi£fer. 
ence.  When  the  Saxon,  withJiis  hunting, 
spear  in  his  hand,  had  traversed,  throu^ 
snow  and  storm,  the  wilderness  and  forest* 
the  huts  of  his  friends  smiled  hospitably 
towards  him.  like  the  happy  islands  of  a 
desert  sea. 

We  shall  enumerate  subsequendy  the 
individual  tribes  of  both  branches,  as  well 
as  the  others  mentioned  by  the  authora  of 
antiquity.  It  appeared  necessary  to  nodoe 
thus  early  the  chief  disdnction  betweea 
the  German  nadoas,  for  many  of  die  da- 
scripdons  given  by  the  ancients  of  theit 
manners  and  customs,  accord  only  with  tha 
one  or  the  other  branchy  and  their  appa. 
rent  contradictions  are  to  be  explained 
only  by  the  ooaAissd  ndxcure  of  tiie  iia. 
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fennatioa.  Caesar;  lor  example,  notices 
chiefly  the  Suevi ;  and  Tacitus,  the  Saxon 
tribes.  Yet  in  the  detail  which  we  now 
enter  upon,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
essential  fundamental  character  of  both 
vas  the  same. 

V.  MANNERS  AND  CU&rTDMa 

The  Germans  loved  tne  open  country 
above  every  thing.  They  did  not  build 
towns,  they  likened  them  to  prisons.  The 
few  places  which  occur  in  the  Roman  wri- 
ters  called  towns — the  later  Ptolemy  names 
the  most — were  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  dwellings  of  the  chiefs,  somewhat 
larger,  and  more  artificially  built,  than 
those  of  the  common  freemen,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  servitors  fixed  their 
huts ;  the  whole  might  possibly  have  been 
aurrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch  to  secure 
them  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy. 

The  Saxon  tribes  did  not  even  willingly 
build  connecting  villages,  so  great  was 
their  love  for  unlimited  freedom.  The 
huts  lay,  as  is  already  mentioned,  in  the 
midst  of  the  enclosure  that  belonged  to 
them,  and  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
hedge.  The  construction  of  these  huts 
was  most  iiiartificial.  Logs  shaped  by  the 
axe  were  raised  and  joined  together,  the 
sides  filled  with  platted  withy,  and  made 
into  a  firm  wall  by  the  addition  of  straw 
and  lime.  A  thatched  roof  covered  the 
whole,  which  (as  is  still  found  in  West- 
phalia) contained  the  cattle  also ;  and  by 
way  of  ornament  they  decorated  the  walls 
with  brilliant  colors. 

Tacitus  says,  they  selected  their  dwell- 
ing wherever  a  grove  or  spring  attracted 
them.  Advantage  and  comfort  were  con- 
sequently frequently  sacrificed  to  their  love 
of  open  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  so  ardently  loved  their 
country  from  its  presenting  them  with  so 
great  a  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and 
plains,  and  rivers  in  every  part. 

This  strong  love  of  nature,  which  may 
be  traced  from  the  very  first  in  our  fore- 
lathers,  is  a  grand  feature  of  the  Grermaii 
character.  As  long  as  we  retain  it,  it  will 
preserve  us  from  sensual  enervation  and 
'the  corruption  of  manners,  wherein  the 
most  cultivated  nations  of  antiquity,  by  ex- 
cess of  civilization  and  luxury,  and  com- 
pression  into  laige  cities,  sradually  sunk. 

Next  to  war,  Uie  most  ftvorite  occupa- 
tkm  of  the  Germans  was  the  chase ;  and 


that  itself  was  a  kind  of  warlike  exercise. 
For  the  forests  concealed,  besides  the  usual 
deer,  also  wolves,  bears,  u rocks,  bisonsi 
elks,  wild  boars,  and  many  species  of  the 
larger  birds  of  prey.  The  youth  wasi 
therefore,  practised  in  the  use  of  arms  from 
childhood,  and  to  him  the  greatest  festival 
of  his  life  was  when  his  lather  first  took 
him  forth  to  hunt  wild  animals.  |>^ 

''  Agriculture,  the  herdsman's  busineasi 
and  domestic  occupations,"  says  Tacitusi 
<*  they  leave  to  the  women  and  slaves ;  lor 
it  is  easier  to  prevail'  upon  the  Grermans  to 
attack  their  enemies  than  to  cultivate  the 
earth  and  await  the  harvest ;  nay,  it  even 
appears  cowardly  to  them  to  earn  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  what  the  sanguinary 
conflict  would  procure."  But  this  descrip* 
tion  of  our  forefathers,  as  is  so  oft^n  the 
case  with  the  narratives  of  the  Roman  au- 
thors, represents  the  individual  feature  as 
the  general  characteristic.  The  small 
proprietor,  no  doubt,  like  our  peasant, 
necessarily  applied  his  own  hand  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  land,  while  the  great 
land-owner  reserved  time  for  hunting,  for 
festivities,  and  for  all  the  pleasures  of  so* 
cial  intercourse. 

And  with  respect  to  the  description  of 
their  dominant  warlike  propensities,  which 
preferred  earning  the  necessaries  of  life  by 
blood  rather  than  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow, 
this  must  be  understood  to  refer  more  par* 
ticularly  to  the  conquering  warlike  trains 
of  bold  leaders,  such  as  an  Ariovistus,  or 
to  the  frontier  safeguards  of  the  Germans 
a/^ainst  the  Romans,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Maroomanni.  For  when  once  among  m 
nation  agriculture  and  pasturage  have  be- 
come  prominent  occupations,  and  without 
which  life  could  not  be  supported,  they 
can  no  longer  belong  to  those  employments 
despised  by  the  free  man,  and  which  as 
such  he  leaves  solely  to  the  care  and  at- 
tention of  women  and  slaves. 

It  b,  however,  no  doubt  true,  that  among 
the  Germans  of  the  more  ancient  perioi^ 
warlike  desires,  and  powerful  natural  incli- 
nations  for  bold  undertakings,  and  in  partic- 
ular for  the  display  of  an  untamed  strength 
with  its  violent  concomitants,  were  a  ruling 
passion.  But  the  ennobling  features  of 
higher  virtues  are  seen  through  these  de- 
fects. History  reeerds  no  TOople  who,  in 
conjunction  with  the  faults  of  an  unrestrict- 
ed natural  power,  possessed  nobler  capa- 
bilities and  qualifications,  rule  and  oroeTf 
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a  sublime  patriotism,  fidelity,  and  chastity, 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  Germans. 
*<  There,'^  says  the  noble  Roman,  who  had 
preserved  a  mind  capable  of  appreciating 
the  dignity  of  uncorrupted  nature  ;  '*  there 
no  one  smiles  at  vice,  and  to  seduce  or  be 
aeduced,  is  not  called  fashionable;  for 
among  tJke  Germans^  good  morals  effect  more 
than  elsewhere  good  lavfs,^* 

This  moral  worth  of  the  Germans,  which 
beams  through  all  their  rudeness,  has  its 
true  source  and  basis  in  the  sanctity  qfmar- 
riage^  and  the  consequent  concentration  of 
domestic  happiness ;  for  it  is  these  two 
features  chiefly  which  most  decidedly  de- 
iermine  the  morality  of  a  nation.  The' 
young  man,  at  a  period  when  his  form  had 
taken  its  perfect  growth,  in  the  full  energy 
of  youth,  like  the  sturdy  oaks  of  his  native 
.  forests,  and  preserved  by  chastity  and  tern- 
perance  from  enervating  desires,  at  the 
time  that  his  physical  and  moral  nature 
had  attained  their  equilibrium,  selected 
fhen  the  maiden  for  his  wife,  little  diflering 
in  age  from  himself.  The  exceptions  were 
few,  says  Tacitus,  and  that  only  perchance 
-—as  in  the  case  of  a  prince,  who  might 
wish  to  increase  his  own  importance  by  an 
alliance  with  another  powerful  house — ^that 
a  second  wife  was  taken. 

It  was  not  the  woman  who  brought  the 
nortion  to  the  man,  but  the  latter  to  the 
.former,  and  who  indicated  the  value  he 
attached  to  his  alliance  with  her  by  the 
quality  of  the  present  he  made,  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  means ;  and  even  this 
custom  displays  the  consideration  the  Ger- 
man  nation  had  for  the  gentler  sex.  The 
bridal  gift  comprised,  besides  a  team  of 
oxen,  a  war-horse,  a  shield,  and  arms ;  a 
gifl  not  useless  among  people  with  whom, 
particularly  in  long  excursions,  the  wife, 
generally,  accompanied  her  husband  to  the 
field.  She  was  thus  reminded  not  to  con- 
sider valor,  war,  and  arms,  as  wholly 
■trange  to  her,  but  these  sacred  symbols 
of  the  opening  marriage  told  her  to  consid- 
er herself  as  the  companion  of  the  labors 
and  dangers  of  her  husband,  in  war  as 
well  as  in  peace,  and  as  such  to  live  and 
die.  She  received  what  she  was  bound  to 
transfer  uncontaminated  to  her  children, 
and  what  her  daughter-in-law  was  to  in- 
herit  in  turn,  in  order  to  transmit  to  her 
grand-children.  And  this  gift,  as  Tacitus 
aays,  was,  as  it  were,  the  mystic  holy  con- 
HBcration  and  guardian  deity  of  marriage. 


Such  an  alliance  founded  upon  love  and 
virtue,  and  calculated  to  continue  for  bet- 
ter ^r  worse,  in  firm  union  unto  death, 
must  indeed  be  holy  and  inviolable ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  infringement  of  the  marriage 
vow  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Tacitus,  almost  unheard  of.  The  deepest 
and  most  universal  contempt  followed  a 
crime  so  very  rare. 

The  children  of  such  a  marriage  were 
to  their  parents  the  dearest  pledges  of  love. 
From  their  very  birth  they  were  treated 
as  free  human  beings.  No  trace  was  to 
be  found  in  Germany  of  the  tyrannical 
power  of  the  Roman  father  over  his  chil- 
dren. The  mother  reared  her  infants  at 
her  own  breast ;  they  were  not  left  to  the 
care  of  nurses  and  servants.  The  Ger* 
mans,  therefore,  highly  venerated  virtuous 
women ;  they  even  superstitiously  be- 
lieved there  was  something  holy  and  pro- 
{)hetic  in  them,  and  they  occasionally  fol- 
owed  their  advice  in  important  and  deci- 
sive moments. 

This  veneration  for  the  female  sex  in 
its  human  dignity,  combined  with  their 
strongly  impressed  love  of  arms,  of  war, 
and  manhood,  this  noble  feature  in  the 
German  nature,  which  elevates  aim  so 
high  above  the — in  other  senses,  so  gifted 
— 4jreeks  and  Romans,  shows  most  clearly 
that  nature  had  resolved  her  German  aoa 
to  be  the  entire  man,  who,  by  the  univer- 
sal  cultivation  of  the  human  powers,  should 
at  some  future  period  produce  an  age, 
which,  as  now,  in  its  liberal  and  many, 
sided  or  multifarious  views,  should  far  sur- 
pass  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  ancient  German  dress  and  food 
were  simple,  and  agreeable  to  nature. 
Female  decoration  consisted  in  their  long 
yellow  hair,  in  the  fresh  color  of  their  pure 
skin,  and  in  their  linen  robes,  spun  and 
woven  by  their  own  hands,  ornamented 
with  a  purple  band  as  a  girdle :  the  man 
knew  no  other  ornament  than  his  warlike 
weapons ;  the  shield  and  his  helmet,  when 
he  wore  one,  he  adorned  as  well  as  he 
could.  Among  the  Suevi  the  hair  was 
worn  tied  in  a  bundle  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  for  the  sake  of  its  warlike  eflect. 
Among  the  Saxons  it  was  parted,  and  hung 
down  the  shoulders,  cut  at  a  moderate 
length. 

Their  simple  fare  consisted  chiefly  of 
meat  and  milk.  They  prepared  their  fa- 
vorite drink,  beer   from  barley  and  oaia. 
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They  made  mead  also  from  honey  and 
water.  Their  honey  was  collected  by  the 
wild  bees  in  great  quantity,  and  good  qual- 
ity.  Upon  the  Rhine  they  did  not  despise 
or  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in- 
troduced there  by  the  Romans. 

No  nation  respected  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality more  than  the  Germans.  To  refuse 
a  stranger,  whoever  he  might  be,  admis- 
sioQ  to  the  house,  would  have  been  dis- 
graceful.  His  table  was  free  and  open  to 
all,  according  to  his  means.  If  his  own 
provisions  were  exhausted,  he  who  was  but 
recently  the  host,  would  become  the  guide 
and  conductor  of  his  guest,  and  together 
they  would  enter,  uninvited,  the  first  best 
house.  There  also  they  were  hospitably 
received.  When  the  stranger  took  his 
leave,  he  received  as  a  parting  present 
whatever  he  desired,  and  the  giver  asked 
as  candidly  on  his  side  for  what  he  wished. 
This  good-natured  people  rejoiced  in  pre- 
sents. But  they  neither  estimated  the  gift 
they  made  too  highly,  nor  held  themselves 
much  bound  by  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived in  return. 

At  these  banquets  the  Germans  not  un- 
frequently  took  counsel  upon  their  most 
important  affairs,  upon  the  conciliation  of 
enemies,  upon  alliances  and  friendships, 
upon  the  election  of  princes,  even  upon 
war  and  peace ;  for  the  joyousness  of  the 
feast  and  society  opened  the  secrets  of  the 
breast.  But  on  the  following  day  they  re- 
considered what  had  been  discussed,  so 
that  they  mi^ht  view  it  coolly  and  dispas- 
sionately; they  took  counsel  when  they 
could  not  deceive,  and  fixed  their  resolu- 
tion when  fitted  for  quiet  consideration. 

During  these  banquets  they  had  also  a 
peculiar  kind  of  festival.  Naked  youths 
danced  between  drawn  swords  and  raised 
spears ;  not  for  reward  and  gain ;  but  the 
compensation  for  this  almost  rash  feat  con- 
sisted in  the  pleasure  produced  in  the  spec- 
tator, and  the  honor  reaped  by  the  display 
of  such  a  dangerous  art. 

They  gambled  with  dice,  as  Tacitus 
with  astonishment  informs  us,  in  a  sober 
state,  and  as  a  serious  occupation,  and 
with  80  much  eagerness  for  gain,  that  when 
they  had  lost  their  all,  they  hazarded  their 
freedom,  and  even  their  very  persons  upon 
the  last  cast.  The  loser  freely  delivered  him- 
self up  to  slavery,  although  even  younger 
and  atronffer  than  his  adversary,  and  pa- 
tintly  aUowed  himself  to  be  bound  and 
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sold  as  a  slave ;  thus  steadfastly  did  they 
keep  their  word,  even  in  a  bad  case: 
''  They  call  this  good/aUhy"  says  the  Ro. 
man  writer. 

VI.  CIVIL  iNsnTunoNa 
The  entire  people  consisted  of  freemen 
and  slaves.  Among  the  latter  there  seems 
even  to  have  been  an  essential  difierence. 
The  one  class,  which  may  bo  compared  to 
the  vassals  pertaining  to  the  land  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  among  whom  the 
freedmen  of  Tacitus  may  be  also  reck- 
oned,  received  from  the  land- proprietor 
house  and  home,  and  yielded  him  in  rptUm 
a  certain  acknowledgment  in  corn  or  cat- 
tle, or  in  the  woven  cloth  which  was  made 
under  every  roof.  The  second  claiss,  on 
the  contrary,  the  true  slaves,  who  were 
bought  and  sold,  and  were  mostly  prisoners 
of  war,  were  employed  in  the  more  menial 
services  of  the  house,  and  the  labors  of 
agriculture.  But  their  lot  even  was  en« 
durable,  for  their  children  grew  up  with 
those  of  their  master,  with  scarcely  any 
distinction,  and  thus  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  living,  there  was  formed  a  relation  of 
mutual  adherence.  But  the  slave  was  held 
incapable  of  bearing  arms;  these  were 
alone  the  privilege  and  prerogative  of  the 
Free-men. 

They  were  divided  into  the  nobles, 
nohileSj  as  Tacitus  calls  them,  and  the 
common  Free-men,  ingenui,'  In  later  pe- 
riods the  German  language  distinguishes 
AdeUnge  and  FriUnge.  The  former  word 
is  prolMibly  derived  from  Od,  Estate,  and 
therefore  denoted  the  large  proprietor,  who 
reckoned  in  his  estate  Iwndsmen  and  vas- 
sals, and  who  possessed  already  in  his 
domains  the  means  of  exercising  a  more 
extensive  influence.  The  Friling  was,  on 
the  contrary,  the  common  free  man,  who 
cultivated  his  small  possessicms  with  his 
own  hands,  or  by  the  assistance  of  but  a 
few  slaves.  If  Tacitus,  as  is  probable^ 
indicates  this.distinction  by  his  term  nolnle$ 
and  tngemdi  we  may  therein  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Crermap  nobility,  founded  as  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  all  social  relations. 
From  the  importance  given  by  possessions 
and  merit,  individual  as  well  as  ancestral, 
those  privileges  may  be  adduced,  which 
are  held  over  the  poorer,  unnoticed  fami* 
lies,  and  which  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
as  it  were  by  the  antiquity  of  possessioo, 
into  rights.    But  the  information  given 
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by  Tacilos  does  nol,  howeTer,  apeak  abso- 
lutely of  righUt — implyiiig,  for  instancey 
the  offices  ot  direclor  aowl  president  in  oom- 
munities  and  districts, — ^but  merely  of  the 
cusUm  of  filling  them  from  the  superior 
&milies. 

A  number*  of  farms  of  great  and  small 
landowners,  specially  united  by  close  ties, 
constituted  a  community,  {Gemeinde  ;)  sev- 
eral  communities  a  league  of  the  hundred, 
(JMbii;^efiosffeftfcAa/2,)which  exercised  with. 
in  a  larger  circuit  the  common  right  of 
herd  and  pasture ;  and,  lastly,  a  number 
of  these  formed  the  larger  confederacy  of 
a  district,  (Gau^)  formally  united  for  pro. 
taction  against  every  enemy,  and  for  in- 
temal  security  both  of  life  and  property. 

As  chief  of  the  district,  a  judge  was 
olected  from  among  the  oldest  and  most 
oxperienced,  who  probably  may  have  borne 
in  ancient  times  the  name  Graf.*  Cents 
or  hundreds  were  subdivisions  of  the  dis- 
trict, probably  consisting  originally  of  a 
hundred  farms,  whose  chien  were  the 
oentners  or  Cenigrafen.  These  gave  judg- 
ment in  trifling  affairs ;  and  in  matters  of 
more  importance  they  were  the  assistants 
of  the  Gaugrafen.  The  occupation  of 
these  functionaries  was  not  limited  to  their 
judicial  employments,  but  they  had  the 
guidance  also  of  other  aflairs  in  the  com. 
munity;  and  together,  they  formed  the 
PHndpes  of  the  district,  the  foremost  and 
fint  among  their  equals,  whence  is  derived 
the  German  word  F^si^  (prince.)  The 
recompense  for  their  trouble  did  not  con- 
aist  in  a  regular  stipend,  but  in  presents 
received  from  the  chiefs  of  families. 

But  the  National  a$serMy  was  at  the 
bead  of  all,  and  counselled  and  decided 
upon  the  most  important  affairs.  Every 
menuui,  high  ss  well  as  low,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  assembly,  and  took  hb 
nart  in  the  wel&re  of  the  whole. 

In  earlier  times,  perhaps,  there  never 
existed  in  many  circuits,  and  during  peace* 
ful  relations,  a  more  extensive  and  firm 
confederacy  than  that  of  the  Gau.  But 
danger  from  without,  and  the  relationship 
of  the  septs,  chiefly  produced,  without 
doubt,  the  establishment  of  Uman$  of  whole 
trihu^  which  may  possibly  have  given  to 
their  collective  body  a  form  variously 
fitfhioQed.     A  multi&riousness  of  social 

•  Hie  deiivslilm  of  the  w«r1  Gi«f  «  CSnT  b  mioef^ 
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regulations  was  welcome  to  the  hereditary 
love  of  freedom  of  the  Germans.  The 
majority  of  these  tribes  appear  to  have 
had  a  very  simple  constitution  of  confed- 
eracy  in  the  time  of  peace,  inasmuch  as 
all  transactions  in  common  were  deter* 
mined  and  regulated  by  the  national  corn- 
muni^.  In  the  individual  districts  all 
continued  according  to  the  customary  mode 
of  administration,  and  it  consequently  did 
not  require  the  permanent  appointment  of 
a  superior  executive  government.  In  war, 
on  the  contrary,  an  election  was  made,  of 
the  common  aenog^  or  duke,  according  to 
valor  and  manly  virtue,  whose  oflice  closed 
with  the  war.  (Duces  ex  virtute  su* 
munt. — Tac,) 

Among  other  tribes  peace  had  also  its 
chiefs  or  directors,  selected  originally  by 
the  community  from  the  most  meritorious 
of  the  people,  which  election,  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  a  natural  feeling  placed  the 
son  in  the  situation  of  the  father,  became 
invested  with  an  almost  hereditary  right. 
(Reges  ex  nobilitate  sumunt. — Tac,)  We 
cannot  ascertain  whether  .these  chiefe  bore 
everywhere,  or  merely  among  some  tribes, 
the  title  of  King  ;  the  Romans  called  them 
RegeSf  because  they  found  this  name  most 
applicable,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the 
transitory  ducal  dignity,  which  terminated 
with  the  war.  The  king  could  also  natu* 
rally  be  the  leader  in  war,  in  which  case 
the  duke  was  superfluous.  But  in  smaller 
expeditions,  which  were  not  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  a  national  war,  or 
when  the  king,  by  resson  of  age  or  natural 
infirmity,  was  unable  to  act,  a  duke  may 
have  been  appointed  as  his  substitute. 

Among  some  tribes  we  see  a  change  of 
constitution.  Amonff  the  Cherusci,  when 
they  fought  against  the  Romans,  there  a^ 
pears  to  have  been  no  king ;  Amiinius 
was  the  leader  appointed  by  the  people. 
Later,  however,  in  the  year  47  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  Cherusci  appointed 
ItaUcus,  the  son  of  the  brother  of  PlaviuB^ 
who  was  brought  up  among  the  Romans, 
to  be  their  king,  in  order  to  adjust  the  in- 
ternal factions. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Saxon  people 
consisted  altogether  in  their  free  form  of 
government,  a  constitution  most  conforms, 
ble  to  their  origin,  springing  as  they  did 
from  the  union  of  the  heads  of  free  fomi 
lies,  each  of  whom  ruled  his  domain  ao 
cording  to  the  ancient  patriarchal  form. 


A  oaramon  general  was  re(|«iied  only 
daring  war,  whioliy  in  general,  wae  de* 
fensive,  and  cQoeequently  national.  Among 
the  Sueviy  on  the  oontrary,  whose  consti- 
ttttion  waa  one  warlike  throughout,  where- 
in the  ittdiTidual  was  eariy  accustomed  to 
oooaider  himself  but  a  portion  of  tbe  whole, 
a  monarchical  goyemment  hecame  the 
natural  form  of  the  constitution,  and  we 
oonsequently  iind  among  them  an  Ariovis- 
tus,  a  Marbodios,  and  a  Vannius,  as  icings 
of  a  warlike  state, 

These  difl&rences  may  assist  in  explain, 
ing  the  various  characteristics  and  forms 
of  the  public  institutions  which  the  Ro- 
mans  mention,  and  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish,  from  their  having  con- 
fininded  and  mixed  the  individual  details. 

In  the  larger  confederations  there  also 
ooourred  general  assemblies,  although 
more  seldom  than  in  the  individual  dis- 
tricts, and  much  that  the  Romans  relate 
refers  to  these  said  larger  assemblies,  while 
OD  the  contrary  the  leading  subjects  were 
eommon  to  both  la^  and  small  assemblies* 

These  were  generally  held  at  a  return 
of  the  full  moon  and  new  moon ;  as  they 
ooMftideied  those  the  meet  happy  moments 
tor  any  transaction.  They  came  armed — 
anas  being  the  symbol  of  freedom,  and 
they  preferred  exposing  themselves  to  the 
possibility  of  their  misuse,  rather  than  come 
without  them.  The  right  enjoyed  by  the 
yottih  of  bearing  them  as  an  ornament 
when  he  had  attained  a  fitting  age,  and  was 
adjudged  worthy,  even  in  times  of  peace, 
was  imparted  by  the  national  assembly  it- 
aelf ;  he  was  there  solemnly  invested  by 
one  of  the  princes,  his  fiither  or  a  relative, 
with  shield  and  spear.  This  was  deemed 
anoong  them  the  clothing  of  manhood,  the 
ornament  of  youth ;  previous  to  this  the 
youth  was  considered  only  as  a  member  of 
the  domestic  hearth,  but  henceforth  he 
was  received  as  the  representative  of  the 
eomnxm  fatherland. 

Priests  ruled  the  communities;  God  only 
was  the  universally  feared  lord,  whom  it 
was  no  breach  of  freedom  to  obey ;  and  in 
his  name  the  priests  kept  the  multitude  in 
order.  They  commanded  silence;  the 
kii^,  dukes,  counts,  who  derived  experi- 
•Doe  from  years--lhe  nobles,  who  learned 
from  their  ancestors  how  the  district  was 
as  he  governed*— the  most  valiant,  who,  by 
their  deeds  in  war,  stood  in  general  respect, 
spoke  in  tuM  abnplyy  Mefy,  and  impres- 


sivelyt  and  not  in  a  oommanding  tone,  hut 
by  the  force  of  reason.  If  the  proposition 
displeased  them,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
multitude  with  hisses  and  murmurs ;  but 
if  approved,  they  signified  their  satisfactum 
by  the  clashing  of  their  arms,  their  most 
honorable  mode  of  testifying  applause. 

In  important  affairs,  the  king  and  prinoea 
first  counselled  together,  prior  to  the  mat- 
ter being  brought  before  the  people;  a 
custom  consistent  with  good  government, 
for  the  multitude  can  form  conclusions  (mly 
upon  a  transaction  being  simply  and  clear* 
ly  explained. 

These  few  traits  of  aboriginal  German 
institutions  display  the  sterling  sense  of  our 
forefathers,  who  therein  sought  to  establish 
the  principle,  that  the  foundations  of  every 
community  should  be  based  on  individual 
good  feeling,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
respect  for  religion.  Thus  an  internal 
durability  was  given  to  the  whole  structure^ 
which  no  external  means  could  replace, 
howsoever  artifieiidly  applied. 

We  have  yet  a  word  to  say  upon  the 
laiger  unions  of  several  tribes.  In  a  com* 
men  danger^  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
Confede^UUmy  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
one  of  the  more  powerful  tribes.  Thus  it 
was  with  the  Cherusci  alliance  against  the 
Romans ;  thus  the  Suevi,  at  whose  head, 
in  earlier  times,  stood  the  Semnoni ;  and 
later,  the  confederations  of  the  Goths, 
Franks,  and  Allemanni.  In  all  that  oon- 
cemed  the  universal  league,  the  laws  were 
very  severe.  The  slightest  breach  of  faith, 
and  treachery  as  well  as  cowardice,  were 
punished  by  death. 

Their  principle  was,  <*  One  for  all  and 
all  for  one,  for  life  or  death !"  May  this 
through  every  century  be  the  motto  of  all 
Germans! 

Vn.  WAR-REOULATKKCfS,  AND  ARM& 

When  the  nation  was  threatened  by  im- 
pending danger,  or  the  country  of  the  ene* 
my  was  to  be  invaded  by  a  large  force,  all 
the  freem'en  were  summoned  to  arms  by 
what  was  called  the  Heerbann.*  The  army 
thus  proceeded  under  the  banner  of  the 
national  god,  borne  by  the  priests  in  ad- 

•In  the  iMMSMSe  of  the  MuAier  tfaaet  JfeMtaM, 
(ilfrttenrnic,)  the  ptmait^t  which  wae  inflicted  itpoa 
Uioee  who,  at  the  jnuieral  emnmoiie  to  the  war,  neglects 
ed  their  duty.   Tlide  w«d,  howefcr,  for  ita  o^eet,  ii 


at  onoe  ao  aeual  and  aigBiflrant,  wtiile  it  ia  ao  diflioidl 
to  liaise  with  aaotlier,  that  tt  may  be  hen  retaiMi 
iaHBorishHatan. 
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vance.  The  princes  and  judges  of  each 
Gau  or  district  were  also  its  leaders  in 
war ;  the  confederates  of  one  mark  or  hun- 
dred, and  of  one  race  or  sept,  fought  uni- 
ted ;  and  when  the  invasion  became  a  re- 
gular migration,  or  when  the  invading  foe 
chased  all  from  their  hearths,  the  women 
and  children  followed  them.  Thus  was 
all  combined  that  could  excite  their  valor; 
each  warrior  stood  side  by  side  to  his  near- 
4»t  relations,  companions,  and  friends,  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  order  of  battle  were 
placed  their  wives  and  children,  whose  ap- 
peals could  not  fail  to  reach  their  ear. 
When  wounded,  they  retired  to  the  matrons 
and  females,  who  fearlessly  investigated 
and  numbered  their  wounds.  We  read, 
indeed,  of  the  women  having  occasionally 
restored  a  faltering  battle  by  their  inces- 
sant  supplications,  from  the  dread  of  slave- 
ry, and  even  by  forcing,  with  arms  in  hand, 
the  fugitives  back  to  the  contest. 

Besides  the  general  summons  o^  the 
Heerbann,  there  was  a  Compamonship  in 
armsy  founded  upon  a  voluntary  union, 
which  was  called  the  Crtfolgey  the  reserve 
phalanx  or  sacred  battalion.  Warlike 
youths  collected  themselves  around  their 
most  tried  and  esteemed  leader,  and  swore 
in  union  with  him  to  live  and  die.  There 
was  much  contention  among  this  (xefolge 
who  should  take  the  first  place  next  to  the 
leader,  for  this  corps  had  its  grades.  It 
was  hiffh  fame  for  a  leader,  not  merely 
among  nis  own  tribes,  but  among  all  the 
adjacent  ones,  when  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  number  and  valor  of  his  Grefolge. 
He  was  appealed  to  for  assistance ;  embtis- 
sies  were  sent  to  him,  he  was  honored  by 
presents,  and  the  mere  celebrity  of  his 
name  would  frequently  check  a  war.  In 
battle  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  the 
chief  to  be  outvied  in  valor,  and  to  the  6e- 
folge  not  to  equal  that  of  their  leader  ;  but 
to  return  alive  from  battle,  after  the  death 
of  his  chieflain,  was  a  stigma  that  attached 
for  life  to  the  individual,  and  their  fidelity 
was  so  great,  that  scarcely  an  instance  of 
this  occurs.  It  was  considered  the  most 
sacred  duty  to  protect  and  defend  their 
brave  brother  in  arms,  and  to  attribute 
their  own  valorous  deeds  to  his  fiime.  The 
leaders  contended  for  victory,  and  the  Gre- 
folge  for  the  leaders.  When  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belonged  continued  in  a  state 
of  long  and  monotonous  peace,  the  majori- 
ty of  these  bold  youths,  led  by  their  cap- 


tain, voluntarily  jolbed  those  tribes  whioh 
were  at  war.  Repose  was  hateful  to  tHein ; 
and,  aihidst  danger,  the  valiant  acquired 
fame  and  booty.  The  Gefolge  received 
from  the  leader  their  war-horse,  and  their 
conquering  and  deadly  spear ;  a  large  Ge* 
folge,  consequently,  supported  itself  most 
easily  by  war  and  booty^  It  is  thus  that 
Tacitus  describes  the  military  institutions 
of  the  Grermans.  He  wrote,  however,  at  a 
period  when  long  wars  and  their  attendant 
chances  may  possibly  h«ive  altered  much. 
Originally,  perhaps,  the  alliance  between 
the  Grefolge  and  their  chieftain  was  bind- 
ing only  during  single  excursions,  and 
ceased  at  their  termination.  For  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  people  so  jealous  of  its  liber* 
ty  would  have  allowed  individual  princes 
to  have  surrounded  themselves  with  such 
a  troop,  as  with  a  body-guard.  But  when 
the  dangers  of  war  continued  for  a  longer 
period,  it  became  desirable,  and  even  ne- 
cessary, to  be  prepared  for  every  casualty. 
The  Grefolge  remained  long  united,  and 
they  formed  the  experienced  and  61ite  por- 
tion  of  the  army  for  attack,  defence,  or 
pursuit.  In  the  migratory  period,  king, 
doms  wera  founded  by  these  Oefolges,  aiMl 
from  the  essence  of  their  internal  oigani- 
zation,  the  laws  sprung  which  regulated 
these  new  states,  (feudal  system.) 

The  chief  arms  of  the  ancient  Germans 
were  the  shield  and  the  spear,  called  by 
them  Fromen,  {Framea^*)  with  a  narrow 
and  short  blade,  but  so  sharp  and  well 
adapted  for  use,  that  they  could  employ 
the  same  weapon,  according  to  necessity, 
both  far  and  near.  Long  heavy  lances  are 
also  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  many 
battles.  For  close  combat,  the  stone  bat. 
tle-axe,  which  is  still  frequently  dug  up, 
and  the  common  club,  were  certainly  used. 
From  the  scarcity  of  iron,  few  wore  body, 
armor,  and  but  here  and  there  a  helmet ; 
even  swords  were  scarce,  and  the  shield 
was  formed  of  wood,  or  of  the  platted  twigs 
of  the  withy.  Nevertheless,  it  was  with 
these  simple  weapons  that  they  achieved  so 
much  that  was  grand,  inasmuch  as  natural 
courage  and  strength  of  limb  effect  more 
than  artificial  weapons. 

Their  horses  were  neither  distinguished 
by  beauty  nor  speed,  but  they  were  very 
durable,  and  the  Germans  knew  so  well  to 
manage  tham  that  they  frequently  oveiw 
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tkrew  the  fully-armed  and  mounted  Roman 
and  Grallic  cavalry.  They  held  the  latter 
in  contempt  because  they  used  saddles, 
which  appeared  to  them  unmanly  and  ef- 
feminate; they  themselves  sat  upon  the 
naked  back  of  the  horse.  But  the  chief 
strength  of  their  army  lay  in  their  infan- 
try, and  they  placed  the  boldest  and  strong, 
est  of  their  youth,  mixed  with  their  cavalry, 
in  the  van,  in  order  to  eive  an  additional 
solidity  to  the  ranks.  The  cavalry  them- 
aeWes  selected  their  companions  from 
among  the  infantry,  and  thus,  even  in  the 
rude  pursuit  of  war,  esteem  and  affection 
exerted  their  influence.  They  thus  held 
together  in  the  tumult  of  the  fight,  and 
came  to  each  other's  assistance  when  the 
contest  was  desperate.  If  a  horseman  fell 
heavily  wounded  from  his  steed,  the  foot- 
aoldiers  immediately  surrounded  and  shield- 
ed him.  When  sudden  and  rapid  move- 
ments either  in  advancing  or  retreating 
were  necessary,  the  quickness  of  those  on 
foot,  by  means  of  incessant  practice,  was 
00  great,  that  holding  by  the  mane  of  the 
horse,  they  equalled  the  swiftest  in  their 
ooufse. 

Their  order  of  battle  was  generally 
wedge-shaped,  that  they  mixrht  the  more 
speedily  break  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
Before  battle  they  sang  the  war-song  re- 
lating the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  and  the 
celebrity  of  their  fatherland.  Warlike 
instruments  also,  horns  of  brass  or  of  the 
wild  bull,  and  large  drums,  formed  of  hides 
expanded  over  hampers,  beat  the  measure 
to  their  joined  shields ;  and  as  they  pro- 
ceeded they  became  more  and  more  ex- 
cited. In  the  march  against  the  enemy 
the  song  became  ruder  and  wilder,  a 
courageous  and  stimulating  cry,  which 
was  callrd  Btirrii ;  at  first  deep-sounding. 
then  stroni^er  an*]  fuller,  and  growing  to  a 
roar  at  the  moment  of  meeting  the  foe. 
The  chieftain  felt  excited  with  hope  or  fear, 
according  to  the  louder  or  weaker  tone  of 
the  Barrii.  Frequently,  to  maKe  the  sound 
more  strikingly  fearful,  they  held  their  hoi- 
low  shields  before  their  mouths.  This  ter- 
rific  war-song,  combined  with  the  siffht  of 
their  gigantic  figures,  and  the  fearful  threat- 
ening eyes  of  the  Germans  themselves,  was 
so  terrible  in  its  effects  upon  the  Romans 
and  the  Gauls,  that  it  was  long  before  they 
could  accustom  themselves  to  it. 

To  leave  their  shield  behind  them  was 
to  the  Germans  an  inexpiable  disgrace ;  he 


who  had  so  debased  himself  durst  not  at^ 
tend  religious  worship  nor  appear  in  the 
national  assembly,  and  many  who  had  thus 
effected  their  escape  from  the  field  of  bat* 
tie  could  not  endure  so  miserable  a  lifci 
but  ended  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 

Vin.  RELIGION. 

The  religious  worship  of  the  Germans 
attached  itself  to,  and  was  associated  with 
nature.  It  was  a  veneration  of  her  great 
powers  and  phenomena ;  but  withal  it  was 
more  simple  and  sublime  than  the  worship 
of  other  ancient  nations,  and  bore  the  im* 
press  of  its  immediate  and  profound  feel- 
ing for  nature.  Although  but  rudely  so^ 
they  yet  had  the  presentiment  of  an  infi. 
nite  and  eternal  divine  power  in  their 
breasts ;  for  they  considered  it  at  variance 
with  the  dignity  of  the  divinity  to  enclose 
him  within  walls,  or  to  conceive  and  repre- 
sent him  in  a  human  shape.  They  built 
no  temples,  but  they  consecrated  to  holy 
purposes  groves  and  woods,  of  which  na- 
ture had  formed  the  pillars,  and  whose 
canopy  was  the  infinite  heaven  itself;  and 
they  named  after  their  divinity  the  mystery 
which  their  faith  alone  allowed  them  to 
contemplate.  Even  their  aboriginal  por^ti- 
cal  descriptions  of  their  diviniics  display 
the  nobler  sentiments  of  the  Germans,  who 
did  not,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romao'^*  at- 
tribute to  their  deities  all  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature,  but  represented  in  them 
the  portraiture  of  strength,  valor,  magna- 
nimity, and  sublimity.  And  they  still 
more  strongly  distinguish  thems^lve^  from 
all  other  ancient  nations  by  their  firm  and 
cheerful  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  which  entirely  dissipated  every  fear 
of  death ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  a  fu- 
ture state  they  committed  suicide,  when 
life  itself  could  be  purchased  only  by  sla- 
very. 

This  sublime  natural  feeling,  and  this 
purity  of  their  religious  ideas,  made  them, 
in  after  times,  better  adapted  for  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity.  They  were  the 
vessel  which  God  had  selected  for  the 
pure  preservation  of  his  doctrines.  For 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  were  already 
enervated  by  sensuality  and  vice;  they 
could  neither  comprehend  nor  retain  the 
new  doctrines,  just  as,  according  to  the 
scriptural  image,  the  old  drunkard  could 
not  retain  the  new  wine.  The  ancient  Ger- 
mans revered,  like  the  Persians,  the  sun 
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and  fire ;  bat  wonhipped  as  their  superior 
God,  Wodati,  {Guodan,  the  Goden,  GiOem, 
GcU.)  They  called  him  also  by  a  beauti- 
ful name,  the  Universal  Father.  They 
kept,  in  their  sacred  groves,  white  horses 
for  the  sun,  which  were  harnessed  to  the 
consecrated  chariot  and  driven  by  the  priest 
or  prince,  who  paid  particular  attention  to 
their  neighing,  which  they  considered,  as 
did  the  Persians,  prophetic  of  the  future, 
and  indicative  of  the  will  of  their  divinity. 
.  They  venerated  the  mother  earth  as  their 
most  beneficent  deity ;  they  called  her  Ner- 
Ikua,  (the  nourishing,*)  and  we  have  the  fol. 
lowing  relation  of  her  worship :  **  In  the 
midst  of  an  island  in  the  seaf  there  was  a 
sacred  gvove,  in  which  was  a  consecrated 
chariot,  covered  with  tapestry.  Sometimes 
(as  noticed  by  the  priests)  the  goddess  de- 
Bounded  from  the  sacred  dwellings  above, 
and  drove  the  chariot,  drawn  by  conse- 
crated cows,  accompanied  by  the  priests 
in  the  deepest  reverence.  The  days  were 
then  cheerful,  and  the  places  which  she 
honored  with  her  presence,  solemn  and 
holy ;  they  then  entered  into  no  war,  seized 
BO  arms,  and  the  iron  spear  reposed  in 
concealment ;  peace  and  tranquillity  then 
reigned  in  every  bosom,  until  the  priests  re- 
conducted the  goddess,  satiated  with  her 
iiUercourse  with  mortals,  back  into  the 
temple.  The  chariot  and  carpet  were  im- 
mersed, and  the  goddess  too,  ir  we  may  be- 
lieve It,  bathed  in  a  secret  lake ;  slaves  per- 
fermed  the  offices  of  service,  whom  the  same 
lake  immediately  swallowed  up.  Thence 
arose  a  mysterious  fear  and  holy  i^«iorance 
«f  what  that  might  be  which  only  those  be- 
held who  were  to  die.'' 

The  Germans  placed  great  faith  in  pro- 
phecies  and  indications  of  the  future,  as 
shown  already  in  the  neighing  of  the  sacred 
horses  of  the  sun.  When  they  were  at  war 
they  often  selected  a  prisoner  taken  from 
their  enemy,  and  caused  him  to  fight  with 
one  of  their  countr3rmen,  each  armed  with 
his  national  weapons ;  the  victory  of  the 
one  or  the  other  was  received  as  prophetic, 
or  as  a  divine  judgment.  They  considered 
the  raven  and  the  owl  as  harbingers  of  evil ; 
the  cuckoo  announced  length  of  life.  They 
prophesied  of  the  future  also  with  small 
staves  cut  from  a  fruit-tree,  having  peculiar 
or  runic  signs  carved  upon  each  staff,  and 

*  Tacitus,  Genii,  zl 

t  Much  here  indicates  the  islaiid  to  be  Rfigen;  bat 
Ibere  are  important  gromidB  for  coiitndiotiQii. 


these  were  tben  strewed  upon  a  white  nU 
ment.  And  then,  on  public  oocasioiis,  tha 
priest,  but  in  private  the  fiuher  of  the  ikniljf 
prayed  to  the  divmity,  and,  with  upraised 
eyes,  took  up  each  individual  rod  thricci 
the  characters  upon  which  indicated  the 
event. 

The  holy  prophetesses  were  highly  es» 
teemed,  and  history  names  some  to  whom 
the  credulity  of  the  tribes  attached  great  in* 
fluence  in  the  determination  of  public  af* 
fairs.  Tacitus  names  iiarmui,  (perhapa 
Alruna^  conversant  with  the  mystic  runic 
characters ;)  again,  the  celebrated  Veieda^ 
who,  from  a  tower  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe, 
directed  the  movements  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Lower  Rhine ;  and,  lastly,  a  certain  GamuOf 
in  the  time  of  Domitian.  In  the  incuraiona 
of  the  Cimbri,  and  in  the  army  of  Ariovia. 
tus,  notice  is  taken  of  prophesying  females. 

There  was  no  ceremony  at  their  fune- 
rals ;  only  the  bodies  of  the  most  distioffuidi* 
ed  were  burned  with  costly  wood,  and  with 
each,  at  the  same  time,  was  offered  up  his 
arms  or  war-horse.  The  tomb  which  oov*> 
ered  the  ashes  and  the  bones  of  the  deceased 
was  a  mound  of  turf.  Splendid  monuments 
they  despised  as  oppressive  to  their  dead. 
Laments  and  tears  Uiey  speedily  gave  over, 
but  grief  they  indulged  in  much  longer. 
LameniatUma  they  considered  as  appropii- 
ate  to  females,  but  to  men  remaiAnmc§ 
alone  was  deemed  suitable. 

IX.  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
Should  we,  after  all  that  has  preceded, 
inquire  concerning  the  progress  made  by 
the  ancient  Germans  in  the  arts  of  life,  we 
shall  find  upon  that  subject  the  information 
of  the  Roman  writers  unfortunately  very 
scanty.  Looking  down  from  the  point  of 
their  very  superior  culture,  they  did  not 
consider  it  worth  their  trouble  to  attend  to 
the  origin  of  the  arts,  trades,  and  knowledge, 
found  among  those  nations  which  they  con- 
sidered as  barbarians.  This  silence  has 
misled  to  the  supposition,  that  the  Germans, 
about  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  were 
to  be  considered  as  half  savages,  resem- 
bling  the  North  American  Hurons.  But  his- 
tory may,  where  she  finds  no  express  testi- 
mony, draw  conclusions  from  uncontested 
facts.  Therefore  we  oan,  with  certainty, 
infer  that  about  the  time,  and  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Germans — who  in 
arms  and  warlike  skill  could  contest  with 
an  enemy  who  had  acquired  in  a  war  of  five 
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pandteA  yearsy  with  all  the  natioiiB  of  the 
earth,  the  highest  grade  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
consequent  suhjugatioo;  these  Germans, 
who  had  already  mr  advanced  in  their  civil 
institutions ;  to  whom  marriage  and  the  do- 
tnestic  hearth,  and  the  honor  of  their  nation, 
and  their  ancestors,  were  sacred ;  who  in 
their  religious  symbols  displayed  a  deep 
feeling  for  the  most  profound  ideas  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  who,  lastly,  by  a  digni- 
fied  natural  capacity,  and  exquisite  'moral 
traits,  in  spite  of  the  undeniable  ferocity  of 
unbridled  passions,  were  enabled  to  inspire 
that  noble  Roman,  in  whom  dwelt  a  deep 
sense  of  all  that  was  great  and  elevated  in 
human  nature^-these  Germans,  we  say, 
could  not  have  been  the  rude  barbarians 
described  as  resembling  North  American 
savages.  Their  cultivation,  as  far  as  their 
wild  life  and  dispersed  mode  of  dwelling 
admitted,  advanced  to  a  degree  worthy  of 
mention. 

Agriculture  and  pasturage  united,  con- 
sequently a  regulated  and  settled  rural 
economy,  presupposes  the  use  of  the  ne- 
cessary implements,  howsoever  simple  they 
might  be.  The  Grerman  made  them  him- 
self. The  iron  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
as  well  as  for  his  weapons,  he  must  have 
known  how  to  work,  and  the  manipulation 
of  hard-melting  iron  is  not  easy ;  presum- 
mg  they  were  only  able  to  use  that  which 
lay  upon  the  sur&ce  without  understand- 
ing or  practising  the  art  of  mining.  Yet 
Tacitus  names  iron  mines  among  the  Goths, 
in  the  present  Silesia.  That  the  prepare- 
tion  of  iron  utensils  must  indicate  already 
a  higher  degree  of  skill  in  art,  in  the  earli- 
est  ages«  of  nations,  is  shown  by  the  very 
frequent  use  of  copper  in  such  instruments 
for  which  iron  is  much  better  adapted. 
Copper  is  much  easier  to  manufacture. 

In  the  irruptions  and  battles  of  the  Ger- 
mans,  namely,  among  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
ton!, chariots  and  cars  are  named,  which 
conveyed  the  women  and  children,  and 
which  were  placed  around  to  defend  the 
camp.  The  Germans  appear  also  upon 
their  rivers,  and  upon  the  coasts  of  their 
seas  in  ships,  and  contest  also  with  the 
Romans  in  naval  battles.  Tribes  which 
eoald  build  structures  of  this  description, 
need  no  longer  be  considered  savage. 

The  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  is  also 
not  possible  without  complicated  machine- 
ry,  and  this  formed  the  daily  occupation  of 
the  females. 


Although' the  art  of  building  houses^ 
not  carri^  to  any  extent,  yet  the  towers 
or  buigs  of  the  superior  clasps,  some  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  records  of  ht^ 
tory,  must  have  been.ess^tially  difforeol 
from  the  huts  of  the  community ;  and  that 
walls  of  stone  were  used  in  their  construe* 
tion,  we  may  inter  from  the  subterranean 
excavations  in  which  provisions  were  pre* 
served,  and  wherein  the  women  generally 
wove  their  linen,  and  which  must  there* 
fore  have  been  walled  in. 

Trade  and  commerce  were  not  foreign 
to  the  ancient  Germans ;  they  were  eveH 
acquainted  with  that  pivot  of  all  commefce, 
a  general  medium  of  barter — money.  Ta- 
citus remarks  that  they  knew  well  how  to 
distinguish  the  old  good  coins  of  the  Roman% 
and  took  silver  in  preference  to  gold  in 
their  retail  transactions.  The  great  muU 
titude  of  Roman  coins,  which  by  degrees 
have  been  dug  out  of  the  German  earthy 
proves  that  their  commercial  intercourse 
was  not  trifling,  although  much  may  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  as 
booty  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Romans.  Ar- 
minius,  before  the  battle  of  Idistavisusy 
offered  to  every  Roman  deserter  daily  200 
sesterces. 

Their  music  was  no  doubt  limited  to 
their  war-song,  and  the  rude  warlike  in- 
struments previously  named,  and  to  the 
heroic  sonff  at  festivals.  German  antiqui- 
ty had  without  doubt  its  inspired  singers, 
equally  as  the  Greeks  had  their  Homer- 
ides  ;  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  tells  us  so, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  people  for  all 
that  was  great,  and  worthy  of  fame,  as  it 
evinces  itself  in  their  deeds,  would  eveSf 
without  that  testimony,  have  convinced  us. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Ger- 
mans, about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
had  a  written  character.  Tacitus  express- 
ly says,  that  neither  men  nor  women  un- 
derstood writing,  (literarum  secreta  viri 
pariter  ae  femine  ignorant. — Germ.  10.) 
And  although  this  passage  might  be  inter- 
preted in  a  more  restricted  sense,  were 
there  express  witnesses  to  the  contrary 
extant ;  still,  for  the  want  of  them,  it  is 
sufficiently  conclusive  of  the  ignorance  of 
writing  among  the  ancient  Germans.  There 
are,  indeed,  letters  mentioned  of  Marbodius 
and  Adgandaster,  a  prince  of  the  Chatti, 
to  Rome ;  but  these  were  certainly  written 
in  Latin,  and  only  prove,  if  they  were  writ- 
ten bv  the  prinres  themselves,  that  the 
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upper  classes,  who  had  intercoune  with 
the  Romans,  and  perhaps  lived  a  long  time 
in  Rome  itself,  learned  there  the  Roman  art 
of  writing.  The  people  generally,  how- 
ever,  were,  without  doubt,  ignorant  of  the 
art. 

X.  THE  GERMANIC  TRIBESL 
Tlie  seats  of  the  Saxon  tribes  are  al- 
ready generally  stated  in  the  fourth  divi- 
sion; the  following  are  the   names  and 
situations  of  the  individual  septs : 

1.  The  Sigambri,  a  considerable  tribe 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sieg,  whence 
they  probably  derived  their  name;  and 
farther  inward  towards  the  nnountainous 
districts  of  Westphalia,  which  was  called, 
later,  the  SUderland,  or  Sauerland .  Csesar 
found  them  here  about  the  year  56,  and 
Drusus  in  the  year  12,  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  at  which  time  their  domain  extend- 
ed as  far  as  the  Lippe.  Weakened  by  the 
attacks  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  they  were 
most  exposed,  a  portion  of  them  were  driv- 
en by  Tiberius  to  the  led  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  as  far  as  its  mouths,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Ii^sel ;  another  portion  remained  in 
their  ancient  dwelling-places,  and  fought 
with  the  Cherusci  against  Grrmanicus.  In 
the  subsequent  centuries,  the  name  was 
retained  only  by  that  portion  which  dwelt 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  and  which 
constituted  the  Salic  Pranks,  and  formed  a 
leading  tribe  in  the  confederation  of  the 
Franks.* 

2.  The  Unpetri  and  Tenehterif  almost 
always  neighbors,  and  sharing  the  same 
casualties.  Driven  by  the  Suevi,  about 
the  year  66  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  from 
their  original  s^t,  probably  in  the  Welie- 
rauj  (the  district  between  the  Maine,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Lahn,)  farther  towardis  the 
north,  they  were,  upon  their  crossing  the 
Rhine,  beat  back  af  ain  by  Cesar,  and 
partly  destroyed.  The  remainder  were 
received  by  the  Sigambrians ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Drusus,  the  Usipetrians  dwelt  north 
of  the  Lippe,  on  the  Rhine.  But  the 
Tenchterians  had  already,  about  the  year 
36  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  the 
Ubierians  were  driven  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  occupied  their  domain  upon  its 
right  bank,  so  that  both  the  tribes  became 

*  Ouid.  Claudiairai  (about  400  yeut  after  the  birth 
of  Cliriat)  de  iv.  Cou.  Honor.  449 ;  GreRory  of  Toon, 
ii.  31 ;  and  othen.  Clovis,  on  being  baptized,  was  ad- 
divnd  by  the  BAopHeau^m:  mtftt  Sieamker. 


aeain  neighbors,  and  dwelt  in  the  ducbT 
of  Bergand  in  a  portion  of  Cle  ves.  Final. 
ly,  the  Tenchterians  appear  to  have  formed 
a  portion  of  the  Pranks.* 

3.  The  Brukierif  a  powerful  tribe  in  the 
country  north  of  the  Lippe,  as  far  as  the 
more  central  Ems,  and  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  Rhine  near  the  Weser,  consequently 
more  properly  in  the  present  MUnster  land| 
and  some  of  the  approximate  districts^ 
Accopding  to  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions, the  country  in  the  south  of  the  Lippe, 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Sauerland, 
therefore,  the  so-called  Hellweg,  is  con- 
sidered a  portion  of  the  country  of  the 
Brukterians.  They  were  divided  into  lar- 
ger and  lesser  bodies,  took  an  active  part 
as  the  confederates  of  the  Cherusci,  in  the 
war  of  freedom  against  the  Romans,  and 
they  received  as  their  booty,  after  the  bat- 
tle with  Varus,  one  of  the  three  conquered 
eagles.  About  the  year  98  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  in  an  internal  war  with  their 
neighbors,  they  were  almost  annihilated, 
so  that  Tacitus  divides  their  domain  be- 
tween the  Chamavrians  and  the  Angriva- 
rians.  But  this  account  is  certainly  exag. 
gerated,  as  their  name  occurs  in  Ptolemy 
much  later  in  the  same  district ;  and  even 
afterwards  thoy  appear  as  a  portion  of  the 
Prankish  confederation.  After  the  alii- 
ance  of  the  Saxons  had  more  and  more 
widely  extended  itself  towards  Westphalia, 
the  country  and  tribe  of  the  Brukterians 
became  equally  included  therein ;  but 
whether  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  alliance, 
is  not  to  be  decided.  The  Brukterians 
may  possibly  have  derived  their  name  from 
the  mkrshes  (brUchen)  in  their  country! 

4.  The  Marsiy  neighbors  of  the  Brukte- 
rians, also  present  themselves  as  active 
enemies  of  the  Romans,  about  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ.  In  the  battle  with  Va- 
rus  they  seized  an  eagle,  which  Germani- 
cus  afterwards  reconquered  ;  and  this  same 
leader  commenced  his  campaign  against 
Lower  Germany,  in  the  year  14  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  by  an  incursion  from  Fe- 
tera  Castra  (near  Xanten)  through  the  Coe- 
sian  forest,  into  the  land  of  the  Marsi,  in 
which  he  destroyed  the  celebrated  sanc- 
tuary of  Tof^am.  These  events  show  us 
the  Marsi  as  a  Westphalian  tribe,  dwelling 
not  far  from  the  Rhine.  Beyond  this,  we 
cannot    determine    with    certainty    their 
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direlliDg-place,  and  antiquarians  conge- 
quently  entertain  difTerent  opinions  with 
respect  to  it.  Some  place  them  on  the 
Lippe,  others  eastward  of  the  Ems,  towards 
Tecklenburg  and  Osnaburg,  which  latter 
is  the  most  probable.  The  sanctuary  of 
Tanfana,  which  has  been  sought  for  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  among  the  rest  near 
MUnster,  would,  therefore,  henceforth  be 
-considered  to  lie  in  the  land  of  Tecklen- 
bui^. 

6.  The  TubanH^  likewise  neighbors  of 
the  Brukterians,  are  placed  by  some  in  the 
country  between  Paderbom,  Hamur,  and 
the  Amsberg  forest,  (the  Soesier  Bdrde  ;) 
by  others,  and  with  greater  probability,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  country  of  the 
Brukterians,  northwest  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Vechte,  the  Twente  of  the  present 
day. 

6.  Southward  of  the  Tubanti,  on  the 
Rhine,  dwelt  the  CAomaot,  and  bordered 
farther  southward  on  the  Usipetrians,  to 
whom  they  had  yielded  a  portion  of  the 
pasturage  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Issel,  even 
before  the  time  of  Drusus.  About  the 
year  98  afler  the  birth  of  Christ,  they  de- 
prived the  Brukterians  of  a  portion  of  their 
country,  and  they  appear  later  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  confederation  of  the  Franks. 
In  the  middle  ages,  their  domain  wa^  call- 
ed the  Hamaland.  Ptolemy  mentions  the 
Chaniavi,  as  well  as  the  Cherusci,  at  the 
toot  of  the  Harz  mountains,  but  which  for- 
mer were  probably  a  very  different  tribe. 

7.  The  Ansibari  or  Ammarians,  north- 
ward from  the  Brukterians  on  the  Ems, 
(thence  called  Emsgauer  or  Emsbauer.)  In 
the  year  59  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  por- 
tion of  them  were  driven  away  by  the 
powerful  Chauci;  they  long  sought,  in 
vain,  another  dwelling  among  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  and  Uiey  at  last  vanish 
among  the  Cherusci.  A  portion,  however, 
must  have  remained  in  their  ancient  dwell- 
ing.place,  as  they  appear  later,  forming 
part  of  the  Prankish  confederation. 

8.  The  Chasuari  and  ChaUuari  were, 
according  to  some,  two  tribes,  the  first  of 
which  dwelt  upon  the  Haase,  northward  of 
the  Marai,  and  were  thence  called  Hase- 
gaoery  but  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ruhr,  where  the  6au  or  district  HaUerun 
gave  testimony  of  them  in  the  middle  ages ; 
but,  acoording  to  others,  they  were  but  one 
tribe,  which  had  their  dwelling  northward 
of  the  Chatti,  on  the  Diemel. 
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0.  The  Dulgibitd  are  placed,  with  prob* 
ability,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Weser, 
perhaps  precisely  in  the  district  of  the 
Lippe,  where  the  legions  of  Varus  were 
^destroyed,  and  where  the  name  still  exists 
on  the  heath  of  Dolger.  In  a  stricter  sense 
they  belonged  to  the  confederation  of  the 
Cherusci.  Ptolemy  places  them  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Weser ;  therefote,  they 
very  probably  occupied  both  its  banks.  In 
this  neighborhood  Ptolemy  also  names  Tu^ 
Hsui^iumf  perhaps  wrongly  copied  for  Tsv- 
tiburgium,  in  the  vicinity  of  Detmold,  and 
Tropaa  Druriy  the  monument  of  the  vie- 
tory  of  Drusus  on  the  Weser,  perhaps  in 
the  neighborhood  of  H5xter. 

The  following  are  some  other  placssy 
mentioned  by  Pu>lemy,  in  Westphalia,  un* 
fortunately  without  indicating  the  domain 
wherein  they  were,  and  which  are,  conse- 
quently, very  variously  referred  to  by  an- 
tiquaries : 

a.  Bogadmm — MUnster,  according  to 
some,  but  according  to  others,  Bochold,  or 
also  Beckum ;  according  to  Ledebur,  Beck- 
um  on  the  Lippe,  upon  the  great  Roman 
road  between  Vetera  and  Aliso. 

b.  MsiitoZamiMi— Also  supposed  to  be* 
Mttnster,  but  now,  probably,  Metelu  on  the* 
Vechte.. 

c.  Mutiitiitmr^iB  either  Osnaburff,  the 
Castle  Ravensberff,  or  Strombeig  m  the 
neighborhood  of  MUnster. 

d.  StoreontittJii — Warendorf,  Strombeig, 
Steinfort  or  Steveren,  all  in  the  land  q£ 
MUnster. 

e.  Amana—^Tohahly  the  same  j^iMe  a» 
the  Amisia  of  Tacitus,  the  hold  on  the  lisft 
bank  of  the  Ems,  not  far  from  its  esteary^ 
which  was  built  by  Drusus. 

f.  AscaUngiumy  near  Minden  on  the  We* 
ser. 

g.  With  respect  to  AJUo^  the  castle  built 
by  Drusus,  in  the  second  year  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ali- 
so  and  the  Lippe,  according  to  the  infer- 
mation  x>f  Dio  Cassius,  opinions  are  so  far 
unanimous  that  it  was  situated  upon  the 
Upper  Lippe,  not  very  far  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Teutobureian  forest.  The  majority 
again  have  deeided  for  Elten^  near  Pader* 
bom,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the- 
Alme  and  the  Lippe ;  the  most  recent,  very, 
careful  investigation  of  Ledebur,  however,, 
has  raised  it  to  the  highest  probability  that 
Aliso  lay  in  the  present  parish  or  distriol 
of  JLiMtem,  in  the  space  which  is  formal 
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between  the  junction  of  the  Liete  and  the 
GlemUf  and  that  of  the  Glenne  and  the  Lip- 
pe,  near  the  religious  foundation  of  Cap- 
peln. 

h.  Arhalo — ^where  Drueus  was  pressed 
hard  by  the  Grermans,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
the  country  of  the  Cherusci,  Sigambri,  and 
Chattit  was,  very  probably,  between  NUh- 
den  and  Gesecke,  where  the  Haar  moun- 
tains  gradually  dwindle  into  the  plains  of 
the  Hellweg,  and  where  in  the  middle  ages 
a  Gau  or  district,  Arpesfeld,  was  situated. 
The  syllable  ending  with  h  in  the  name, 
implies  a  yorefff;  fe^,  in  contradistinction 
to  Wald^  indicates  old  forest  land  made 
arable. 

Close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  be- 
j^xmd  the  Dulgibini,  dwelt  also  the  remain- 
ing smaller  tribes  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Cherusoi ;  and  cm  the  opposite  side  of 
this  river : 

10.  The  Chenud  themselves,  the  most 
celebrated  Germanic  tribe  of  ancient  times, 
when  in  their  most  flourishing  state.  About 
the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ  they  pes- 
sessed  an  extensive  domain,  but  of  which 
it  cannot  be  exactly  stated  how  much  was 
properly  their  own  hereditary  land,  and 
now  much  of  the  land  belonged  to  their 
more  closely  attached  confederates,  who 
are  often  called  by  the  Romans,  off-hand- 
edly,  Cherusci.  This  domain  extended 
from  the  Harz,  its  centre,  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe,  northward  near, 
ly  as  far  as  the  Aller,  westward  as  far  as 
the  Weser,  and  southward  as  far  as  the 
Werra  and  the  Thuringian  forest.  From 
the  time  of  Drusus  to  the  generalship  of 
Varus,  in  the  twenty  years  during  which 
the  Romans  were  almost  settled  in  Lower 
^rmany,  and  already  spoke  of  a  Roman 
province,  the  Cherusci  were  on  friendly 
terms  with  them  ;  the  sons  of  their  princes 
•entered  the  Roman  armies,  Augustus  had 
A  German  body-guard,  and  all  seemed 
peaceable.  But  under  Varus  the  Cherusci 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  almost  all 
the  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the  We- 
ser ;  ihe  smaller  tribes,  particularly  on  the 
left  beak  of  the  Weser,  united  themselves 
with  them,  whom  the  Romans  often  called 
clients  of  the  Cherusci,  naming  them  often 
absolutely  Cherusci,  whence  has  arisen  the 
eipror  that  the  Cherusci  dwelt  on  both  sides 
of.  the  Weser.  Later,  when  Arminius  went 
forth  against  Marbodius,  the  Longobardi 
and  SemnQnif  their  powerful  neighbors  in 


the  East,  united  themselves  with  them. 
But  after  the  death  of  Annin*us  the  superi* 
ority  of  the  Cherusci  diminished.  They 
became  enervated  in  a  protracted  state  of 
inactivity,  and  were  by  degrees  so  weak- 
ened  by  the  Longobardi,  Chauci,  and  Chat* 
ti  tribes,  that  the  shadow  alone  of  their  for- 
mer greatness  remained.  Once  again  only 
does  their  name  appear  as  a  constituent  por- 
ti<ni  of  the  confederation  of  the  Fn&nks. 
Ptolemy  mentions  in  their  domain  Lupia  or 
Li^y  now  Eimbeck,  CaUagrii  Halle  on  the 
Saale,  Brieurdhtmj  Erfurt. 

With  the  Cherusci  sank  also  their  con- 
federates, viz : 

11.  The  Fon  on  the  Fuse,  or  Brunswick 
of  the  present  day. 

12.  The  Angrivarif  on  both  sides  of  the 
Weser,  below  Minden,  the  neighbors  and 
faithful  confederates  of  the  Chauci,  with 
whom  they  appear  again  later  as  a  con- 
stituent  portion  of  the  Saxon  confederation 
under  the  name  of  Engem.  The  Saxon 
district  on  the  Weser  was  called  Angaria. 

18.  The  Chauci  dwelt  on  the  Baltic,  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Ems  to  the  Elbe,  sur- 
rounding the  Weser,  by  which  they  were 
divided  into  the  greater  and  the  lesser  class- 
es.* Pliny,  who  had  perscHially  visited 
their  country,  sketches  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast:  <*The 
ocean,  twice  a  day,"  he  says,  "  overflows 
an  extensive  district,  and  produces  a  con- 
stant  contest  in  nature,  so  that  we  must 
continue  doubtful  whether  to  call  this  part 
land  or  sea.  The  miserable  natives  dwell 
upon  the  hills  of  the  coast,  or  rather  heaps 
of  earth,  thrown  up  by  the  hand  upon  the 
margin  of  the  highest  side.  They  dwell 
there  at  flood-tide  like  mariners,  and  at  its 
ebb  like  shipwrecked  beings.  The  fish 
driven  hither  by  the  sea  they  catch  with 
nets  of  reeds  and  sea-grass.  They  have 
no  cattle,  and  do  not,  like  their  neighbors, 
feed  upon  milk.  They  are  not  allowed 
even  to  hunt  for  game,  for  not  a  shrub 
grows  near  them.  The  turf,  secured  by 
hand,  they  dry  more  in  the  air  than  in  the 
sun,  wherewith  to  cook  their  food,  and 
thereby  to  warm  their  bowels  frozen  by  the 
north  wind.  They  have  no  other  drink 
than  rain-water,  preserved  in  holes ;  and 
yet,  had  these  tribes  been  conquered  by  the 

*  Tlieir  name  appean  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
nature  of  their  country ;  kauken,  qttahen,  meana,  in 
the  vulgar  language,  to  quake :  and  the  marshy  groiUKl 
of  the  country  quakes  under'tne  feet  Quakenbruek 
still  retains  the  original  denorainstinm. 
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Romans,  they  would  have  called  them- 
selves  slaves !"  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  more  in  view  the  extensive  tribe 
of  the  Chauci  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, celebrates  them  as  the  most  conside- 
rable tribe  of  the  (rermans,  peaceably 
minded  and  yet  warlike  and  valiant.  They 
were  long  the  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans, 
who  frequently  traversed  their  country, 
against  the  tribes  on  the  more  central  We- 
ser,  probably  emanating  in  an  original 
feud  with  the  Cherusci.  Indeed,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  they  pressed  hard  upon  the 
Wehrmanni  of  the  Uheruscian  alliance— 
the  Ansibarians,  and  spread  themselves  so 
far  towards  the  south,  that  Tacitus  makes 
them  even  extend  as  far  as  the  Chatti.  In 
the  third  century  they  devastated  Gaul  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Didius  Julianus, 
and  at  last  they  disappear  under  the  con- 
federate name  of  Saxons. 

Ptolemy  mentions  some  of  the  jtowns  of 
the  Chauci :  Tuderiwn^  probably  Meppene ; 
J%uliphardumf  Verden  ;  Phdbiranvm^  Bre- 
men or  BremenvOrder  ;  Leuphanay  LUne- 
burg,  and  others. 

14.  The  Frin^  on  the  Baltic,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  Ems,  allies  of 
the  Romans  in  the  German  wars.  In  the 
fourth  and  fiflh  centuries  they  again  ap- 
pear in  the  Saxon  alliance,  and  even  em- 
hark  with  these  for  Britain.*  The  Romans 
call  the  island  Borkum,  Bttrchana^  and 
Ameland,  AusUraoia^  on  their  coast,  and 
in  their  country :  Fkum  or  Flevum^  on  the 
Dollart. 

15.  The  Saxons^  afterwards  so  impor- 
tant, are  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  as  inhabit- 
ants of  the  present  Holstein.  They  were 
skilful  sailors,  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  became  dreaded  from  their  pira- 
cies.  Tacitus  and  Pliny  jdo  not  name 
them,  probably  because  they  comprise 
them  under  the  name  of  Cimbri.  We 
shall  speak  •  further  on  of  the  confedera- 
tion they  founded  and  called  by  their  name. 

16.  The  Cimbri  remained  for  many  cen- 
turies after  their  great  irruption,  with 
which  our  history  begins,  still  in  their  old 
dwelling-place,  called  the  Cimbrian  penin- 
sula, styled  the  present  Jutland;  Strabo 
expressly  says,  "  they  still  dwelt  in  their 

old9eat."t 
Between  the  Saxon  and  Suevic  septs  is 
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found  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Grerman  tribes,  which  appears  to  belong  to 
neither  side ;  viz.. 

The  Chaid  or  JTotft,  in  high  probability 
the  Hessians  of  the  mnesent  day,  (Chatteny 
Chassen,  Hessen  )  They  frequently  came 
in  contact  with  Jie  Romans,  upon  whom 
they  bordered,  and  are  often  named  by 
them.  CflBsar  himself  even  knew  them, 
for  the  Suevi,  against  whom  he  defended 
the  Uberians,  and  whom  he  threatened  by 
his  passage  across  the  Rhine,  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  of  the  dwelling-place, 
have  been  the  Chatti.  They  even  then, 
probably,  belonged  to  the  great  Suevic 
confederation.  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary, 
expressly  separates  them  from  the  Suevi, 
and  we  may,  therefore,  most  rightly  con* 
sider  them  as  a  self-dependent  tnbe,  form- 
ing a  separation  between  the  two  great 
trioes,  the  Suevi  and  Saxons.  At  the  time 
of  these  great  wars  under  Augustus,  their 
country  was  often  visited  by  the  Romans ; 
but  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  after  the  entire 
reduction  of  the  Cherusci,  their  domain 
seems  to  have  acquired  its  matest  extent, 
for  they  spread  themselves  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Uanau,  and  where  they  lK>r- 
dered  upon  the  Roman  tithe-land  beyond 
the  Spessart  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  the  Thuringian  forest,  and 
towards  the  southwest  as  far  as  the  Fran- 
conian  Saale,  then  towards  the  north, 
somewhat  beyond  the  country  where  the 
Werra  and  Fulda  join,  and  northwest  as 
far  as  the  heights  of  the  Wester  forest. 

Tacitus  celebrates  the  Chatti  especially 
for  their  valor  and  prudent  management 
of  war.  Their  infantry  was  the  best  of 
all  the  Germans.  They  were  more  ac- 
customed than  all  the  rest  to  discipline  and 
order,  and  knew  how  to  form  defensive 
camps ;  besides,  they  were  large- formed, 
powerful,  and  fearless,  and  their  warlike 
glance  was  intimidating.  *'  They  can  all 
fight,"  says  Tacitus,  "  but  the  Chatti  alone 
know  how  to  conduct  a  war ;  and  what  is 
very  rare  in  savage  nations,  they  depend 
more  upon  their  leader  than  upon  the 
army.  Good  fortune  they  reckon  among  the 
casualy  valor  among  the  certain  things" 
Their  youths  allowed  their  liair  and  beaid 
to  grow  long,  and  they  wore  an  iron  rinA 
upon  their  arm,  the  sign  of  minority,  untu 
a  slaid  enemy  provcMi  their  manliness; 
over  whose  body,  and  captured  arms,  they 
freed  their  fieice  from  the  abundance  <u 
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hair,  and  only  then  first  boasted  of  having 
paid  the  reward  for  their  tenure  of  life, 
and  of  being  worthy  of  their  fatherland 
and  ancestors. 

At  a  later  period  the  Chatti  joined  the 
extensive  confederation  of  the  Franks. 

The  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Chatti 
was  MaUhim,  which  many  consider  to  be 
Marburg;  but  it  is  probably  the  present 
village  Maden^  near  Gudensberg,  on  the 
river  Eder. 

The  MaUiaei,  a  branch  of  the  ChaUi, 
which,  in  the  expeditions  of  Drusus  and 
Germanicus,  appear  only  under  this  latter 
name,  but  by  Tacitus  are  called  by  their 
individual  name,  dwelt  between  the  Lahn 
and  the  Maine,  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  there- 
fore in  the  present  Nassau.  The  Romans 
located  themselves  very  early  in  their 
country,  constructed  defences  upon  the 
Taurus  mountains,  and  treated  the  Mat- 
tiaci  as  a  conquered  tribe.  In  the  revolt 
of  Civilis  they  took  a  part,  and  invested 
Mentz.     Subsequently,  their  name  disap- 

Crs,  and  the  Allemanni  occupy  their 
J.  Pliny  mentions  warm  springs  here, 
which  he  calls  Ponies  MaUacif  doubtless 
Wiesbaden,  where  many  remains  of  Ro- 
man buildings,  baths,  dec,  have  been 
found ;  and  ArcUtttnum^  the  Roman  fort 
upon  the  heights  near  Homburg,  of  which 
traces  are  yet  extant.  Ptolemy  names 
alse  Mattiacumf  probably  the  present  Mar- 

SUEVIC  TRIBES. 

1.  The  Senmoni  are  called  by  Tacitus 
the  most  ancient  and  considerable  among 
the  Suevi ;  and  Ptolemy  fixes  their  seat 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Brandenburg,  and  in  the 
Lausitz  as  far  as  the  Bohemian  frontiers. 
It  is  said  that  in  their  country  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  confederation  was  a  holy  grove, 
wherein  the  confederate  sacrifices  were 
solemnized.  They,  consequently,  appear 
to  have 'Stood,  in  nnore  ancient  times,  in 
peculiar  regard  among  all  the  Suevic 
tribes.  After  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  however,  their  name  does 
not  again  occur  in  the  annals  of  history  ; 
of  the  causes  ibr  this  disappearance,  we 
are  ignorant. 

9.  The  Lmgobardif  few  in  number,  but 
tfia  most  warlike  of  all  the  Suevi.  They 
dwelt,  when  history  first  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  about  the  period  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  westward  fimi  the  IGddle  Elbe, 


opposite  the  Semnoni  in  the  Alt-Mark  and 
LUneburg  districts,  where  the  name  of  the 
city,  Bardewik,  the  villages  of  Barleben 
and  Bartensleben,  and  the  Bardengau,  still 
preserve  their  recollection.  They  thence 
spread  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Elbe,  aa 
far  as  the  Havel.  Under  Arminius,  they 
fought  against  Marbodius,  but  subsequently 
they  assisted  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
Cherusci,  who  appear  to  have  been,  for  a  pe* 
riod,  in  a  certain  degree  of  dependency  on 
them.  Ptolemy  gives  them,  in  the  second 
century,  a  very  extensive  domain,  from  the 
Elbe  over  the  country  of  the  Cherusci,  the 
Tubanti,  and  Marsi,  as  far  as  the  Rhine. 
They  may  possibly,  if  Ptolemy's  relation 
be  true,  have  made  successful,  but  short 
invasive  expeditions.  History  then  becomes 
silent  concerning  them,  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  when  they  appear 
upon  the  Danube,  in  Hungary;  and  in 
the  sixih,  they  establish  their  kingdom  in 
Italy.  They  derived  their  name,  accord, 
ing  to  their  ancient  legend,  (as  handed  down 
of  king  Rothari,)  from  their  long  bearda^ 
but  according  to  others,  from  their  Helle 
harden  or  Halberts ;  more  probably,  how 
ever,  from  their  dwelling-place,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Elbe,  where  a  tract  of  land  is 
still  called  the  long  Bdrde^  or  fruitful  plain. 
Ptolemy  names  Mesuium  among  them,  per* 
haps  the  present  Magdeburff. 

8.  Northward  from  the  Longobardi  and 
Semnoni,  in  the  present  Lauenburg,  Meek. 
lenburg,  and  Pommerania,  dwelt,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  the  Suevic  tribes  of  the  Vix- 
rirdf  AngeU^  Reudingi,  Atiofd,  EudMj  Su- 
ardoni,  and  Nuithoni  ;  but  little  known  or 
remarkable.  We  have  already  referred 
to  their  common  worship  of  the  goddess 
Nerthus. 

The  name  of  the  Varini  reminds  us  of 
the  river  Yame,  in  Mecklenburg  ;  and,  in- 
deed, Ptolemy  mentions,  in  their  domain,  a 
series  of  towns,  which,  according  to  his 
geographical  determination,  are  comprised 
in  the  district  on  the  north  of  the  Elbe,  from 
Hamburg  as  far  as  the  estuary  of  the 
Yarne.  Hamburg  itself  appears  under  the 
name  of  Marwnis;  Lilbeck  under  that  of 
MarUmU  Altera.  Ladhurgitim  may  be 
Wismar,  and  AUstus,  Schw^rin. 

The  AjigeUf  neighbors  of  the  Yarini,  ap. 
pear  later  in  union  with  the  Saxons,  with 
whom  they  seemed  to  have  joined  them- 
selves, in  the  vicinity  of  Silesia  and  upon 
the  neighboring  ialanda ;  then  in  England^ 
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which  has  preserved  their  name  nobly  down 
to  the  present  day. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  extending 
farther  towards  the  east>  Tacitus  names  a 
series  of  tribes,  which  he  refers  to  the  Sue- 
vie  race.  Perhaps  we  may  recognise  in 
them  a  third,  namely,  the  Gothic,  and  we 
therefore  quit,  for  the  present,  that  direc- 
tion, to  turn  ourselves  towards  the  undis- 
puted Suevic  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many.    Here  first  we  meet : 

4.  The  Hermunduri.  The  information 
of  the  dwelling-places  of  this  tribe,  which, 
besides,  is  named  by  almost  all  the  writers 
who  mention  the  Germans,  from  Veil.  Pa- 
terculus  to  DioCassius,  (with  the  exception 
of  Ptolemy,)  ia  very  contradictory,  but 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  their  fre- 
quent change  of  locality.  Tacitus  is  ac- 
quainted with  them  as  the  friends  and 
neighbors  of  the  Romans  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Danube,  whence  they  stood 
with  the'  Romans  in  a  peaceful  commercial 
intercourse,  namely,  in  the  capital  of  Rhoe- 
tia,  Avgusta  VindeUcorunij  Augsburg,  and 
he  makes  them  contend^with  the  Chatti,  on 
the  Franconian  Saale,  for  the  possession  of 
the  salt  springs,  so  that  their  domain,  con- 
sequently, stretched  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Maine,  across  the  present  Franoo- 
nia.  They  had^arrived  here  about  the  time 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Marcomanni, 
under  Marbodius,  were  moving  towards 
Bohemia.  They  were  receiv^  by  the 
Roman  general,  Domitius  .£oobarbus. 
Theuce  arose  their  friendship  with  the 
Romans.  They  probably  dwelt,  previous- 
ly, farther  northeastward,  in  the  Franco- 
nian  and  Bohemian  mountains,  as  far  as 
the  Elbe.  The  Hermunduri,  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century,  appear  only  un- 
der the  collective  name  of  Suevi ;  and  it  is 
they,  probably,  who,  carrying  it  farther  to 
the  southwest,  have  preserved  and  brought 
it  down  to  the  present  day  under  the  name 
of  Swabians. 

Ptolemy  mentions,  in  the  present  land  of 
Franconia,  S^gmiunifm,  perhaps  WUrzburg; 
Bergiun^  Bamberg ;  Menasgada,  Baireuth, 

5.  The  Nariski,  in  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate, between  the  Hermunduri  and  the 
Marcomanni. 

6.  The  MareomamUy  the  most  important 
of  the  southern  Suevio  tnbes,  or  perhaps, 
more  properly,  the  advanced  Wchrwumnei 
of  the  Suevio  confederation    against  the 


Gauls,  and  later,  against  the  Romans-^ 
thence  called  marker  frontier-men — guanl- 
ed  the  boundaries  of  Grermany  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Maine,  and  the  Danube.  Upon 
the  increasing  weakness  of  the  Gauls,  they 
endeavored  to  make  conquests  in  the  coun- 
try  of  their  enemies.  Ariovistus  was,  ac- 
cording to  all  probability,  a  Marooman. 
History  will  inform  us  how  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  they,  un- 
der Marbodius,  advanced,  in  front  of  the 
Romans,  towards  Bohemia ;  and  how,  sub- 
sequently, they  became  the  terrific  enemies 
of  the  latter.  Their  name  disappears  in 
the  migration,  probably  merging  in  that  of 
the  Suevi,  under  which  collective  name 
they  may  have  wandered,  with  other  Suevio 
tribes,  to  Spain. 

7.  The  Quadif  the  most  southeastern 
Suevic  tribe,  seated  upon  the  Danube,  in 
Austria  and  Moravia,  as  fiir  as  the  river 
Orau,  in  Hungary,  where  they  joined  the 
Sarmatian  tri&  of  the  Jazygi.  They  lived 
in  peace  with  the  Romans  until  the  great 
Marcomannic  war,  under  Mark  Aurelius, 
in  which  they  took  a  share.  From  this 
time  they  always  remained  the  enemies  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  fifth  century,  their 
name  likewise  disappears,  and  mei^es  in 
that  of  the  Suevi,  among  whom  they  are 
again  mentioned  in  Spain.  Ptolemy  names 
many  towns  in  their  country,  as  a  great 
oommeroial  road  led  from  Camuntitm^ 
Pressbui^,  through  the  land  of  the  Quadi, 
and  by  this  means  conveyed  life  and  spirit 
into  it.  We  name  only  Pkurgisaiis,  Co^ 
ridorgii,  and  Phiieem^  probaUy  Zoaim, 
Brttnn,  and  OlmUtz. 

8.  Behind  these,  towards  the  east,  an- 
cient writers  mention  the  names  of  many 
other  tribes,  without,  however,  giving  more 
particular  information  about  them,  or  even 
being  able  to  state  precisely  that  they  were 
of  German  origin.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
Gothini  and  Osi,  in  the  mountains  which 
border  upon  Morevia  and  Bohemia,  run- 
ning towards  Upper  Silesia,  of  whom  Taci- 
tus himself  says,  that  the  former  spoke  the 
Gallic,  and  the  latter  the  Pannonian,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Sarmatian  tongue. 

The  Marsi$igi  are  mentioned  by  Taol> 
tus  alone ;  according  to  whom,  their  awelU 
ing.place  seems  to  have  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  Lower  Silesia,  eastward  from  the 
Riesengebirge.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  the  Marsingi  of  Tacitus  were  not 
a  branch  of  the  Vandals.     In  the  district 
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of  the  aboTe-mentioned  tribes,  belong  many 
of  the  names  of  towns  which  occar  in 
Ptolemy ;  yiz.,  StrevhUa,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Neisse ;  Cagurgis,  in  that  of  Glatz. 

9.  The  Lygif  a  powerful  union  of  tribes 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  Silesia,  and  in 
that  part  of  Poland  which  is  enclosed  by 
the  elbow  of  th^  Vistula,  from  its  source 
as  far  as  Qromberg.  Taoitus  considers 
them,  perhaps  rightly,  as  Suevi,  although 
their  manners  and  mode  of  life  partake 
much  of  that  of  their  savage  Sarmatian 
neighbors,  on  which  account  several  mod- 
em historians  class  them  with  the  Sclavo- 
nic tribes.  They  belonged,  when  we  first 
hear  of  them,  to  Marbodius'  confederation 
of  tribes,  and  their  alliance  with  the  Mar- 
oomanni  and  Hermunduri  seems  to  have 
continued  even  much  later.  In  the  third 
century,  they  appear  with  the  Burgundians 
on  the  Rhine,  and  are  defeated  by  the  Em- 
peror Probus.*  The  chief  stem,  however, 
which  remained  behind,  probably  attached 
itself,  at  the  time  of  the  great  migration,  to 
the  Goths,  the  name  being  no  longer  men- 
tioned. 

Among  the  Lygian  tribes,  Tacitus  names 
tiie  Ari,  Uie  Helveconi,  Manimi,  Elysi,  and 
Naharvali ;  his  Buri  also,  which  he  does 
not  join  to  the  Lygian  union,  belonged 
probably  to  it ;  they  dwelt  at  the  sources 
of  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  Tacitus  de- 
scribes the  Ari  as  the  most  powerful,  but 
also  the  most  savage  of  the  Lygians.  They 
painted  their  shields  black,  colored  their 
bodies,  selected  dark  nights  for  their  bat- 
tles, and  excited  terror  in  their  enemies  by 
the  fearful  and  almost  infernal  appearance 
of  their  ghastly,  death-like  ranks. 

In  the  countiy  of  the  NaharvaUf  there 
was  a  sacred  grove,  wherein  a  youthful 
|>air  of  twins,  similar  to  Castor  and  Pollux, 
were  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Alois, 
and  were  attended  by  a  priest  in  female 
rairoentf 

The  whole  domain  of  the  £/yn,  who 
dwelt  probably  in  Silesia,  and  perhaps  gave 
Its  name  to  the  principality  of  Oels,  was 
certainly  traversed  by  a  Roman  commer- 
cial road,  which  is  proved  by  the  many 
Roman  coins  that  hiave  been,  and  still 
continue  to  be  finind  buried  there  in  the 
•arth. 

In  the  great  Lygian  domain,  Ptolemy 

*  FbiiiDiiii.,  f7. 
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mentions  many  names  of  towns ;  among 
others,  Bud&rgU^  probably  Ratibor;  £f. 
gidunumj  Lieffnitz ;  CaUna,  Kalisch,  dec. 

10.  The  Goths.  Tacitus,  who  only 
knew  the  Suevi  and  non-Suevi  among  the 
German  tribes,  considers  this  tribe  also, 
which  he  calls  Goths,  as  Suevi.  Pliny,  on 
the  contrary,  who  makes  a  five-fold  divi- 
sion  of  the  tribes,  regards  them  as  belong, 
ing  to  the  stem  of  the  Windlli,  namely,  to 
that  of  the  Vandals.  That  the  tribes  of 
this  stem  dwelt,  collectively,  in  the  ex- 
treme east  of  ancient  Germany,  these  two, 
as  well  as  the  r^st  of  the  ancient  authors 
who  mention  their  names,  are  in  opinion 
unanimous.  Later  history  finds  many  of 
these  tribes  likewise  in  combination,  or,  at 
least,  acting  under  the  same  impulses  and 
towards  the  same  purpose ;  and  it  was  by 
them  that  the  first  grand  blow  was  struck 
against  the  Roman  colossus.  If,  therefore, 
nothing  decided  can  be  said  upon  these  ob- 
scure  relations,  to  the  elucidation  of  which 
the  light  cf  history  is  wholly  wanting,  it 
will  not  be  objectionable,  but  rather  contri* 
bute  to  the  easier  survey  of  this  manifold 
mixture,  if  we  heiB  collect  these  tribes  to. 
gether,  as  belonging,  probably,  to  a  third 
chief  stem,  allied  to  the  Suevi,  which,  with 
Pliny,  we  may  call  the  VandaHamf  or,  ac 
cording  to  the  title  of  the  later  principal 
tribe,  the  (roUde  branch.  * 

a.  The  true  Chths,  or  CraUumeSt  were 
known  to  Pytheas,  about  the  year  300  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  on  the  Amber- 
coast,  near  the  estuary  of  the  Vistula. 
Tacitus  places  them  beyond  the  Lygi, 
therefore  still  on  the  Vistula,  but  no  longer 
extending  to  the  sea ;  for  on  the  coast  he 
names  the  Rugi  and  the  Lemovl.  Ptolemy, 
nearly  fifty  years  later,  places  them  like, 
wise  on  the  Vistula,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  mentions,  by  name,  the  Ve- 
nedi,  or  Wendi  upon  the  coast.  We  may 
thence  conclude  that,  even  at  this  period, 
the  great  movement  of  the  Wendian  and 
Sclavonian  nations,  from  the  northeast  to- 
wards the  southwest,  had  already  com- 
menced, whereby  the  Germans  were  im- 
pelled  forward  in  the  same  direction.  Al 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  we  al- 
ready  find  the  Goths  again  further  south- 
ward, namely,  in  Dacia,  where  they  fixed 
themselves.  At  this  time,  also,  they  ap- 
pear divided  into  two  great  branches,  the 
Ostro-Goths  and  Westro-Goths,  or  East 
and  West  Goths.    Tlieir  progress  and  fatOi 
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at  the  time  of  the  ffreat  migrationi  will  be 
further  related  in  £e  history  itself. 

As  single  tribes^  tlie  Gepidi,  Mosogothi, 
Therwingi,  and  Greuthungi,  are  named  as 
branches  of  the  Gothic  stem,  upon  whose 
affinity  and  position  towards  each  other  a 
variety  of  opinions  are  still  maintained. 

b.  The  Burgwndians  are  placed  by  Pliny 
at  the  head  of  the  Vandal  stem,  but  they 
are  not  named  by  Tacitus.  Ptolemy  points 
out  as  their  dwelling-place  the  country  be- 
tween the  Oder  and  Vistula,  where  the 
Netze  and  the  Warthe  flow.  Driven  by 
the  Gepidi  from  this  district,  a  portion  of 
them  turned  towards  the  north  and  located 
themselves  upon  the  island^mholm,  (Bur- 
ganda-holm,)  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark ;  but  the  greater  portion  drew  off  to 
the  southwest,  attacked  Gaul,  were  beaten 
back  by  the  emperor  Probus,  dwelt  lor  a 
space  of  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Maine, 
then  upon  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  received 
from  the  Roman  governor,  Aetius,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  a  dwellin^- 
plaoe  in  the  southeast  of  Gaul,  where  their 
name  still  contiques.  In  their  ancient  do- 
main  Ptolemy  names  the  city  Ascaucalis, 
where  Bromberg  now  exists. 

o.  The  Rugi  are  placed  by  Tacitus  on 
the  Baltic ;  he  attaches  close  to  them  the 
Lemovi,  who  are  mentioned  by  no  one 
else,  and  who  do  not  even  again  appear  in 
the  great  migration.  The  name  of  the 
Rugi  survives  in  the  island  of  RUgen  and 
some  neighboring  places.  Tacitus  does  not 
enumerate  them  among  the  tribes  who 
took  part  in  the  Nerthus  worship  on  the 
isle  of  RUgen  ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  after 
the  age  of  Tacitus  that  they  spread  them- 
selves so  wide  towards  the  west,  and  gave 
is  name  to  the  island  RUgen,  with  which 
ne  was  unacquainted.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  migration  they  appear  in  the  army  of 
Attila,  when  he  advanced  against  the  Gauls ; 
after  his  death  they  settled  themselves 
upon  the  northern  banks  of  the  Danube  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  which  country  was 
called  Rugiland  ;  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
Odoaoer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  Rugi,  Sciri, 
and  Turcilingi,  (he  being  sometimes  called 
by  one  and  sometimes  by  the  other  of  these 
titles,  although  by  birth  a  Scirian,)  came 
forth  and  destroyed,  in  the  year  476,  the 
west  Roman  empire.  The  said  four  named 
tribes  were,  according  to  all  probability, 
closely  allied,  originating  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  Baltic,  between  the  Vistula  and  the 


Oder ;  and  who,  after  several  separationi 
and  a  variety  of  adventures,  of  which  iflt»- 
lated  notices  occur  in  history,  are  acaia 
found  united  under  Odoacer.  The  I&a- 
Uaru  are,  next  to  the  Rugi,  the  most 
remarkable.  They  appear  as  a  portion  of 
the  great  kingdom  of  the  Ostro-Gothic  king^ 
Hemanrich,  and  form,  after  Attila's  deatht 
a  powerful  empire  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  at  last  vanishing  on  different 
sides,  after  encountering  the  most  adven- 
turous fortunes.*  A  portion  seems  to  have 
united  itself  into  a  nation  with  the  Bojoaii- 
ans  or  Bavarians. 

d.  The  Vandals  appear  as  an  individual 
tribe  in  Dio  Cassius  only,  who  calls  the 
Riesengebiige  the  Vandalian  roounti^in% 
whence  the  Elbe  has  its  source,  and  we 
indeed  find  upon  its  northeast  side  the 
original  dwelling-place  of  the  Vandalian 
tribes.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the 
Wendili  race  of  Pliny  is  the  Vandalian,  and 
that  Tacitus  speaks  really  of  the  Vandaliaa 
as  received  by  some  others ;  later  writeia 
expressly  say,  that  the  Vandals  were  of 
the  same  stem  as  the  Goths,  had  a  similar 
appearance,  the  same  laws  and  institutions. 
We  shall  further  relate  their  history  at  the 
period  of  the  migration. 

Tacitus  does  not  allow  his  country  of 
the  Suevi  to  end  with  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  only,  as  far  as  the  estuary  of  the 
Vistula,  but  conveys  his  readers  to  the 
.£8tyi,  on  the  Amber  coasts.  They,  ap* 
cording  to  their  manners  and  dress,  were 
Suevi,  but  approached  nearer  to  the  Britona 
by  their  language.  They  zealously  culti« 
vated  grain,  and  collected  amber,  which 
they  called  hesum,  (glass,)  and  received 
with  astonishment  the  high  price  Roman 
luxury  offered  for  it.  Tacitus  describee 
amber  very  distinctly  and  rightly. 

11.  Also,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Baltic; 
in  the  present  Sweden,  according  to  hiia^ 
are  found  Suevi,  viz.  the  Suloni.  ''Equal* 
ly  strong,"  says  Tacitus,  '<  by  their  fieete 
as  by  their  men  and  arms,  kinn  rule  over 
them  with  unlimited  power.  Beyond  the 
Suioni  there  is  another  sea,  calm  and  al« 
most  motionless.  It  is  believed  that  thie 
sea  limits  the  earth,  from  the  cirqumstanoe 
that  the  last  dying  splendor  of  the  setting 
sun  continues  until  its  rise,  and  so  briffhl* 
ly,  that  it  obscures  the  sUrs.'^  Thus  it  ia 
evident  that  they  had  intelligence  of  (he 
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Polar  circle.  Tacitus  also  seems  to  hint 
at  the  great  northern  lights,  by  citing  the 
tl^ttion  that  particular  rays  are  seen  in 
the  skies,  and  tones  heard  at  the  same 
time.  To  the  Suioni  are  attached  the 
faces  of  the  SiUmif  over  whom  a  woman 
reigns.  "  Thus  far,"  says  Tacitus,  "  they 
are  not  only  degenerated  from  freedom, 
but  fallen  into  slavery.  Here  is  the  end 
of  the  Suevi." 

That  the  Swedes  are  of  German  origin, 
may  be  considered  ^s  decided,  and  that 
they  were  closely  related  to  the  Goths  is 
extremely  probable.  The  name  of  the 
island  Gotland,  and  many  other  names  in 
Sweden,  corroborate  this.  The  Gothic 
Historian,  Jordanis,  describes  the  Groths  as 
having  migrated  and  shipped  themselves 
direct  from  Scandia,  (Scandinavia,  the 
general  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
northern  countries,)  and  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula.  But  what  he  states 
assumes  more  the  form  of  heroic  tradition 
than  a  history  of  his  people ;  and  it  may  be 
received  as  equally  correct,  that  the  Goths 
passed  over  to  Sweden  from  our  coasts. 

TRANS-RHENISH  TRIBES 
In  the  west,  the  Rhine  was  not  properly 
the  boundary  of  the  German  tribes,  but 
many  of  them  had  passed  over  it  already, 
before  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  had  located  themselves  on  its  left 
bank.     To  these  belonged : 

1.  The  Vangiofu^  the  Nemetiy  aiid  the 
THboci,  in  the  district  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  from  Binffen,  below  Mentz,  as 
fkr  as  Breisach.  In  their  domain  are 
many  towns,  which  owe  either  their  origin 
or  enlargement  to  the  Romans ;  viz.,  Ji&n- 
guniiaeumy  Mentz,  an  ancient  Gallic  city 
in  the  country  of  the  Vangionl ;  under 
the  Romans  an  importsmt  citadel.  Al- 
ready, in  the  year  70  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  22d  legion,  which,  on  returning 
from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  was  quar- 
tered   in  this  place,  brought  with  them 

Jrobably,  and  introduced  Christianity  there. 
toncmUcaf  Oppenheim ;  BorhetamaguSy 
Worms;  Naviomagus,  chief  seat  of  the 
Nemeti,  Spires;  Tabemay  Rheinzabem ; 
ArgerUonUum^  Strasburg,  in  the  country  of 
the  Triboci,  containing  the  chief  arsenal 
throughout  Gaul. 

2.  The  U6i  dwelt  earlier  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  so  hard  pressed 
by  the  Suevi,  that  they  applied  to  Julius 


Cssar  for  help,  and  after  he  had  proourei 
them  peace  for  a  short  time,  they  allowed 
themselves,  in  the  year  86  befwe  the  birth 
of  Christ,  to  be  transplanted  to  the  left 
bank  by  the  Roman  general  Vispanius 
Agrippa.  They  were  always  the  faithful 
allies  of  the  Romans.  Their  country  com- 
menced  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nahe  with 
the  Rhine,  and  here  was  founded  Bingtune, 
Bingen,  the  first  seat  of  their  domain ;  fur- 
ther, Bontobricej  Boppart ;  ConfiuenUs^  Cob- 
lentz;  ArUunnacum,  Andemach;  Bonna, 
Bonn;  on  the  opposite  side,  as  a  bridge 
head  or  sconce,  built  by  Drusus,  was  es- 
tablished Cresama,  the  present  village  Geu- 
sen;  Cohnia  Agrippi$ui/ Cologne,  a  chief 
city  of  the  Romans  on  the  Rhine,  named 
after  the  daughter  of  Grermaflicus,  and 
consort  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  Agrippina, 
who  was  bom  in  this  city  of  the  IJbi,  and 
in  the  year  60,  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
sent  hither  a  colony  of  veterans  in  order  to 
distinguish  her  birth-place.  Constantine 
also  caused  a  bridge  to  be  built  here  over 
the  river,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  low  water ;  on  the  right  side 
was  Divitiay  the  present  Deutz,  the  bridge 
head.  Novenum^  Neuss ;  Gtldaba,  (often 
named  by  the  Romans,)  the  present  village 
Gelb,  near  the  little  town  of  Uerdingen. 

8.  The  Chtgemij  northward  from  the 
Ubi,  commencing  not  for  from  CreldubUy 
down  the  Rhine  to  where  the  Waal  divides 
itself  from  it.  Places :  Asdburghim,  As- 
burg,  near  Meurs ;  Vetera  (contra,)  Xanten 
or  BUderich,  opposite  Wesel. 

4.  The  Batavi  and  Catminefati,  both  of 
the  Chattic  race,  were,  according  to  Tacitus, 
driven  from  their  country  by  a  revolt,  and 
settled  themselves  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  in  that  part  of  the  land  surrounded 
by  water,  which  was  called  the  island  of 
the  Batavians.  They  were  allies  of  the 
Romans  until  they  revolted  under  Civilis 
in  the  year  70,  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  In 
their  domain  lay  Lugdvnum,  Leyden ;  Ul- 
trajectum^  Utrecht;  Naoiamagus,  Nimwe- 
gen. 

Besides  these  tribes,  there  were  several 
others  in  the  Trans-Rhenish  countries  who 
had  formerly  wandered  thither,  and  were 
still  proud  of  their  German  origin,  as  if  the 
celebrity  of  their  race  separated  them  from 
a  connection  with,  and  a  resemblance  to 
the  weak  and  cowardly  Grauls.  The  chief 
among  them  were  the  TVemn,  with  the 
capital  Aiigutta   TreoironuHt  the  present 
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Trevesy  the  moflt  important  city  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  our  nort{ieni  countries; 
and  the  Neni^  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Scheldt. 

The  south  of  the  Danube  was  no  longer 
inhabited  by  the  pure  German  tribes,  but 
such  as  had  become  mixed  with  Gallic 
and  other  emigrants.  The  Danube  may 
be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  Germany 
at  that  period,  and  the  Roman  provinces  on 
its  southern  side  from  Switzerland  to  be- 
yond  Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  were  called : 
Helvetia,  Rhetia,  Vindelicia,  Noricum,  and 
Pannonia. 

ROMAN  TtTHELAND. 

But  more  important  for  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy of  our  country  is  the  consideration 
of  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  from  the 
Rhine  downwani  beyond  the  Maine,  ac- 
cording to  others  still  further  morthward, 
and  which  was  called  the  Rotnan  titheland, 
{agri  deofmaies,)  From  these  districts  the 
Germans,  pressed  hard  by  the  superiority 
of  the  Romans,  who  threatened  them  from 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  had  retired 
more  and  more  into  the  interior — among 
the  rest  the  Marcomanni  especially— ^nd 
the  Romans  considering  the  land  now  as  a 
portion  of  their  own  provinces,  allowed 
Gallic  and  other  colonists  to  cultivate  it, 
upon  the  payment  of  a  tithe.  Thence  the 
country  which  was  now  considered  as  a 
frontier  or  foreland  against  the  barbarians, 
received  its  Roman  name ;  and  as  such  it 
was  already  known  to  Tacitus.  To  secure 
it  from  the  predatory  irruptions  of  the  Ger- 
mans,  a  long  line  of  fortresses,  walls, 
ditcheSy  walls  with  towers,  and  other  de- 
fences, were  by  degrees  constructed,  the 
traces  whereof  by  unwearied  research  have 
been  discovered  in  the  whole  of  the  south 
and  middle  of  Crermany,  so  that  we  are 
enabled  to  follow  these  Roman  frontier- 
defences  almost  uninterruptedly. 

Their  commencement  is  found  in  con- 
siderable remains  of  defensive  works,  three 
miles  beyond  Ratisbon,  near  the  influx  of 
the  AlUntthl  into  the  Danube.  The  in- 
trenchment,  well  known  to  the  natives  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Devil's  Wall  and  the 
moat  of  piles,  runs  from  here,  for  twelve 
miles  anintemiptedly,  towards  the  north- 
westf  sometimes  raised  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  then  again  southwest 
and  west  ipto  Wurtemberg,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Neoker,  and  at  the  distance  of  some 


miles  from  this  river  constantly  northward, 
as  far  as  the  Oden  forest.  This  wail  was 
built  of  a  stone  found  in  the  earth  near  the 
spot,  and  at  every  half  league  was  almost 
regularly  provided  with  towers.  If  here 
and  there  perhaps  the  traces  of  the  line 
have  become  indistinct,  we  soon  again  meet 
with  them  more  perfect.  In  the  CMen  forest 
we  only  discover  the  ruins  of  solitary  towers 
more  distinctly  marked  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  here,  where  there  was  such 
an  abundance  of  wood,  they  were  con- 
nected by  a  fence  of  piles,  or  a  row  of  pal- 
isades, all  traces  of  which  have  naturally 
disappeared.  But  if  we  follow  the  remains 
of  these  isolated  fortifications,  we  find  at 
last  that  near  Obernburg  and  eastward  from 
Aschaffenburg,  the  line  joins  on  the  Maine, 
afler  it  has  completed  from  the  Danube 
onward  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred 
miles. 

Northward  from  the  Maine,  the  traces 
of  the  line  are  very  slight,  yet  it  traverses 
Hanau  and  Darmstadt,  to  the  north  of  the 
Nidda,  where  the  moat  of  piles  begins  to 
be  again  visible,  and  runs  past  Butzbach 
towards  Homburg.  Here  lies  the  Sal  burg, 
probably  the  fort  or  citadel  of  Arctaunum, 
erected  by  Drusus  oti  the  Taunus  moun- 
tains. In  this-  part  the  frontier  wall  is 
twenty  feet  high,  and  closed  in  by  trees  as 
old  as  the  forest  itself.  It  runs  over  the 
whole  of  the  Taunus  mountains,  then 
through  the  latter  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  as  far  as  the  Ems,  and  thence  again 
over  mountain  and  through  forest  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Neuwied.  Its  traces  are 
lost  behind  the  Seven  mountains.  This 
Roman  boundary  line  extended  no  doubt 
as  far  as  the  Sieg,  near  Siegbura,  perhaps 
also  still  further  northward.  Tiberius,  at 
least,  according  to  Tacitus,  built  a  border 
wall,  Umes,  also  in  the  Csesarean  forest ; 
but  no  trace  of  any  connection  between 
this  and  the  southern  defences  has  been 
discovered.  It  is  clear  that  even  under 
the  later  emperors,  the  defensive  works 
were  constantly  being  extended,  until  the 
repeated  irruptions  of  the  Aliemannio 
hordes  destroyed  them.  At  the  com- 
mencement of'^the  fourth  century  the  AI- 
lemanni  were  in  possession  of  the  former 
Titheland. 

As  Roman  colonies  within  the  boundary 
line  of  defences,  besides  those  in  the  north 
already  mentionedi  the  following  are  for- 
ther  cited : 
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1.  CaHeBum  Fa&itfmumty  in  the  ndgh- 
borhood  of  Manheim. 

2.  CwiUu  AureUa  Aquenns^  called  alao 
merely  Aqua,  the  present  Baden ;  it  is  not 
eited,  it  is  true,  in  Roman  authors,  but  from 
inscriptions  that  have  been  found,  it  is  at 
least  clear  that  a  Roman  garrison  and  baths 
were  here  already  at  the  end  of  the  second 
oentury. 


3.  Tarodmmtmj  near  Fribaig,  in  Breis- 
gau,  where  the  Mark  or  boundary,  Zarten, 
is  stilh  found. 

4.  Ara  Flama,  Rotweil,  together,  with 
several  others.  The  whole  titheland  is  full 
of  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  forts, 
citadels,  and  temples,  bridges,  streets,  tow- 
ers, pillars,  and  baths. 


THE  MORE  ANCIENT  GERMAN  '^'^STORY. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

ntOM  THB  K08T  ANCIBNT  TIMI8  TO  THB  CONQUESTS  OF  THB  FKANXS  UNDBE  CLOTBi 

486,  A.  D. 


CHAPTER  I. 

B.  O.  113-6,  ▲.  D. 

Hm  OmlKi  and  Teutoni.  113-101  ■.  a— Gnu  and 
AnmnatDi,  58  b.  o.— Johns  Cnar  on  the  Rhhie— 
Commenoeaient  of  the  gieat  German  Warn— Dnwii 
in  Gennany^Haibodiiw,  King  of  the  Maioomanni. 

The  Roman  and  Greek  writers  who 
gi?e  iDformatioo  upon  this  period  of  our  his- 
tory, have  already  been  mentioned  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Introduction.  In 
addition  to  those,  we  may  include  here  the 
subsequent  chronicles  of  Prosper  and  his 
continuators,  Marius  especially,  Idacius 
and  Marcellinus,  which  are  collected  to- 

Either  by  Roncal  litis,  in  his  "  Vetustiora 
atinorum  Chronica,"  2  vols.  Further,  is 
to  be  named  Beda  Venerabilis,  a  very 
learned  English  monk,  who  died  in  the 
year  735,  and  who  has  left  behind  him  a 
chronicle,  "  De  Sex  ^tatibus  Mundi,"  to 
726,  and  a  **  Hist.  Eccles.  Gentis  Angli- 
cans." Finally,  we  have  likewise  col- 
lected  largely,  for  this  earlier  epoch,  from 
Jordanis,  who  will  be  referred  to  in  the 
second  period. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  trace  back 
the  signs  of  migrations  and  contests  of  Ger- 
man tribes  on  Roman  and  Greek  ground 
to  very  early  times,  and  especially  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Grauls  under  Brennus  into 
Italy  in  the  year  389  b.  c,  and  the  incur- 
sion of  the  Grauls  again,  under  a  second 
Brennus,  through  Thracia  and  Macedonia, 
as  fiir  as  Delphi,  in  the  year  278,  as  refer- 
ring  to  German  tribes  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Alps.  But  these  indications  are  much 
loo  obacure  and  fragmentary,  and  to  pursue 


the  inquiry  would  produce  no  essential  con- 
tribution towards  a  knowledge  of  our  na« 
tional  records.  We  shall  therefore  com- 
mence the  running  thread  of  our  history, 
after,  as  beforo,  with  the  incursion  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutoni. 

It  was  in  the  year  113  b.  c,  that  a  wild 
and  unknown  tribe  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  appeared  upon  the  Alps,  where  the 
Romans  guarded  the  passes  into  Italy.  In 
this  same  year  they  defeated  the  Roman 
consul  Papirius  Carbo,  who  commanded 
the  army  here,  near  Noreja,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  present  Styria.  Carbo  had 
proved  treacherous  to  them,  for  upon  their 
request  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with 
him,  he  had  provided  them  with  false 
guides,  who  led  them  astray  among  the 
mountains,  while  he  advanced  by  a  shorter 
road  and  fell  unexpectedly  upon  them. 
For  this  breach  of  faith  they  punished  him 
severely,  and  he  and  all  his  troops  would 
have  been  utterly  destroyed  had  not  a 
heavy  storm  intervened  and  assisted  his 
flight. 

'  No  one  knew  whence  these  fearful 
hordes  originally  came  ;  they  called  them- 
selves,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
Romans,  Cmbri  and  Teiitom.  Upon  col- 
looting  together  the  isolated  narratives  of 
writers,  it  appears  that  the  Cimbri  had  al- 
ready, for  a  length  of  time,^  been  wander- 
ing about,  and  had  fought  with  many  na* 
tions,  especially  with  ue  Boi,  and  now, 
quitting  the  Danube,  appeared  upon  the 
Roman  frontiers.  Whether  they  are  to 
be  considered  as  collective  tribes  intent 
upon  migrating,  or  only  as  troops  of  waiw 
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riora  seeking  adventures,  (as  was  subse- 
quently the  practice  of  the  Suevic  warriors 
under  Ariovistus,)  or,  forming  themselves 
hj  degrees  into  one  entire  mass  by  the 
junction  of  women  and  children,  they  re- 
quired a  country  wherein  to  settle,  we 
cannot,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  precise 
information,  positively  decide.  If  the 
Cimbri,  .as  is  the  general  opinion,  proceed- 
ed from  the  Cimbrian  peninsula,  so  called 
by  the  Romans,  but  which  now  is  the  pre- 
sent Jutland,  it  is  very  certain  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  tribe  could  have  left  it,  as  it 
was  still  occupied  by  that  tribe  at  a  much 
later  period.  But  if  the  name  JSTtm&er,  as 
others  have  surmised,  implied  merely 
Kam^gfeTf  fighters,  (Kamper,  Strenuus,) 
they  may  then  have  belonged  to  other 
German  tribes,  probably  to  the  Suevi. 
Opinions  likewise  differ  upon  the  name  of 
the  Teutoni.  Some  believe  it  was  not  the 
name  of  an  individual  tribe,  but  that  the 
Romans,  hearing  that  these  Cimbri  were 
Teuten  or  Teutones,  imagined  that  they 
had  a  second  tribe  to  contend  with,  which 
they  called  Teutoni.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  the  Teutoni  were  wan- 
derers of  several  tribes  between  the  Vis- 
tula and  the  Elbe,  who,  urged  forwards  by 
the  eruption  of  the  Cimbri  from  their 
northern  peninsula,  formed  themselves  into 
an  individual  horde,  and  called  themselves 
Teuten,  or  Teutones,  the  collective  name 
of  all  the  German  races.  Others  fix  the 
home  of  the  Teutoni  in  the  northern  Scan- 
dinavia, in  favor  of  which  their  iron  armor 
appears  to  say  much  already.  But  we 
shall  follow  the  accounts  of  the  ancient 
writers,  who  always  name  the  Teutoni  as 
an  individual  tribe,  and  remind  us  that 
Pytheas  had  already,  more  than  three 
hundred  years  b.  c,  heard  the  name  of  the 
Teutoni  on  our  northern  coasts. 

After  the  Cimbri  had  fought  near  Nore- 
ja,  they  advanced  through  the  fruitful 
district  that  lies  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Alps,  towards  southern  Gaul,  which 
appears  originally  to  have  been  the  aim  of 
their  exertions,  and  many  tribes  from  Ger- 
many, Gaul,  and  Switzeriand,  strength- 
ened their  numbers,  particularlynhe  Am- 
broni  from  the  Emmegau,  and  the  Tigu- 
rm^  (Zurichers,)  a  valiant  tribe  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.  They  demanded  a 
country  from  the  Romans,  for  which  they 
promised  military  assistance  for  every  war. 
The  Romansi  however,  refused  their  re- 


quest, when  they  determined  to  obtain  by 
valor  and  the  sword  what  they  could  not 
acquire  by  treaty.  Four  Roman  armies, 
one  after  the  other,  were  defeated  and  al- 
most annihilated  by  them  and  their  confed- 
erates— ^the  first  under  the  consul  Junius 
Silanus,  the  second  under  the  consul  Cas- 
sius  Longinus,  who  fell  in  the  battle,  the 
third  under  the  legate  Aurelius  Scaurus, 
who  was  taken  prisoner.  When  he  was 
brought  before  the  council  of  the  Gennansy 
in  order  to  give  them  intelligence  respect- 
ing the  passage  over  the  Alps,  he  advised 
them  to  forego  their  intention,  callmg  the 
Romans  unconquerable.  Angered  at  this, 
a  young  German  prince,  Bojorix,  stood 
ibrth  and  struck  Scaurus  to  the  ground 
with  his  sword. 

The  Romans,  who  already  thought  of 
conquering  the  whole  earth,  but  saw  them- 
selves  now  defeated  by  a  horde  whose 
name  they  scarcely  knew,  collected  to- 
gether another  large  army,  under  the  con- 
sul Marcus  Manlius,  and  sent  it  to  the 
assistance  of  the  consul  Scipio,  "whose 
legate,  Scaurus,  had  just  been  vanquished. 
But  envy  and  dissension  existed  between 
the  generals,  and  the  Germans  taking  ad- 
vantage  of  this,  gave  such  battle  to  this 
large  army,  that  80,000  of  the  Romans 
and  their  allies  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field,  with  40,000  of  their  slaves.  Man- 
lius fell  with  his  two  sons,  but  Scipio  es- 
caped,  with,  it  is  said,  but  ten  men.  This 
day  was,  henceforth,  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  one  of  the  most  unlucky  in 
their  calendar,  and  the  city  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  the  whole  country^  were  seized 
with  such  a  panic,  that  in  Rome  for  a  very 
long  time  after,  any  uncommon  alarm  was 
called  a  "  Cimbrian  panic,"  The  enemy, 
however,  did  not  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  the  reason  for  which  neglect 
is  not  known ;  but,  instead  of  advancing 
upon  Italy,  they  turned  aside  towards  the 
south  of  France  and  Spain,  and  gave  the 
Romans  time  to  recover  themselves. 

The  Romans  possessed  but  one  man 
who  still  sustained  their  hopes ;  this  was 
Caius  Marius,  a  rude,  proud  man,  but  a 
valiant  warrior.  He  was  of  low  origin, 
and  had  raised  himself  by  his  talents 
alone  ;  he  was,  therefore,  hated  by  the 
patricians,  but  they  were  obliged,  in  oppo. 
sition  to  all  hitherto  followed  rules  and 
against  the  laws,  to  make  him  consul  sev- 
era!  yeaxs  in  succession,  in  order  that  he 
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might  free  them  from  their  terrific  German 
foes. 

Marius  collected  his  army  and  conduct- 
ed it  over  the  Alps  towards  Gaul,  as  far 
as  the  river  Rhodanus,  (the  Rhone,)  and 
formed  there  a  defensive  camp.  He  re- 
estahlished  the  ancient  discipline  and  order 
in  his  army,  which  had  been  long  neg- 
lected, and  to  which  was  to  be  attributed 
the  mischances  that  had  befallen  them. 
He,  therefore,  kept  himself  for  a  long  time 
quiet  in  his  camp,  that  he  might  accustom 
his  warriors  to  the  view  of  the  large  gi- 
gantic forms  of  these  strangers,  and  to  the 
tone  of  their  fearful  voices.  And  when- 
ever he  observed  that  a  small  troop  of  his 
enemies  were  aloDe,  he  quickly  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  favorable  opportunity,  and 
made  a  sortie  upon  them  with  great 
strength  and  superiority,  that  his  troops 
might  learn  to  conquer  them  by  degrees. 
This  delay  was  irksome  to  the  war-hunt- 
ing Germans,  and  they  often  came  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  camp,  mocked  at  the 
Roman  tirmy,  and  callea  them  out  to  bat- 
tle, but  Marius  was  not  to  be  diverted  from 
his  plan. 

The  Germans  had  now  divided  them- 
selves  into  two  bodies.  The  Cimbri  had 
passed  up  the  Rhodanus  through  Switzer- 
land and  the  Tyrol  towards  Italy,  but  the 
Teutoni  remained  opposed  to  Marius.  When 
these  latter  perceived  that  their  challenge 
was  not  accepted  by  their  opponents,  they 
also  broke  up,  marched  past  his  camp  on 
the  road  to  Italy,  and  called  out  jeeringly 
to  the  Roman  soldiers,  asking  them  **if 
they  had  any  commissions  to  send  to  their 
wives  V*  The  multitude  was  so  great  that 
they  were  six  days  passing  the  camp  in 
uninterrupted  ranks. 

Marius  followed  at  their  side,  contmuing 
always  upon  the  heights,  that  they  might 
not  unexpectedly  attack  him ;  he  then  re- 
encamped  himself  opposite  to  them  near 
Aqufls  SextisB,  or  which  is  the  present  town 
of  Aix,  in  the  South  of  France.  In  the 
spot  he  had  selected  there  was  but  little 
water,  and  when  his  warriors  complained 
of  thirst,  he  pointed  with  his  hand  to  a  river 
that  ran  close  by  the  enemy's  eamp,  and 
said,  "Behold,  vender  b  drink  offered 
you — ^but  only  to  be  purchased  with  blood." 
They  replied,  <<  Why  do  you  not  then  lead 
OS  at  oooe  against  them  while  our  blood 
still  flows  7"  He  however  return^,  in  a 
steady  voioe,  **  The  camp  must  first  be 


secured."  And  the  warriors,  although  un- 
willingly,  obeyed  his  orders ;  to  such  an 
extent  had  this  strict  leader  been  able  to 
re-establish  military  discipline.  Of  the 
baggage  men,  however,  many  hastened  in 
a  multitude  to  the  river  to  procure  water 
for  themselves  and  the  beasts  of  burden, 
when,  meeting  with  a  few  of  the  enemy 
who  were  indulging  in  bathing,  they 
speedily  came  to  blows  with  them,  and  as 
the  cries  of  the  combatants  drew  to  their 
aid  more  from  both  sides,  there  arose  a 
sharp  skirmish  with  the  Ambronif  whose 
camp  lay  on  the  Roman  side  of  the  river. 
The  Ambroni  were  driven  back  into  their 
camp  of  wagons,  and  then  a  severe  battle 
took  place  with  the  women,  who  burst  forth 
with  swords  and  axes,  attacking  as  well 
their  own  countrymen  who  retreated,  as 
the  pursuing  Romans.  Night  separated 
the  combatants.  But  this  nieht  was  in 
many  ways  terrific  and  dread^l.  There 
arose  from  the  camp  of  the  Grermans  a 
strange  mixture  of  voices,  not  like  lamen- 
tation and  sorrow — although  it  might  have 
meant  a  mourning-cry  for  the  dead — ^but 
resembling  a  deadened  roar,  as  of  wild 
beasts,  which  was  re-echoed  by  the  moun- 
tains around,  and  by  the  shores  of  the 
stream.  Terror  seized  the  Romans ;  they 
feared  the  enemy  might  make  a  night  at- 
tack, which  would  easily  have  thrown  all 
into  confusion ;  for  their  camp,  owing  to 
the  battle,  was  still  without  walls  and 
ditches.  But  the  enemy  stirred  not ;  they 
remained  quiet,  and  continued  so  up  to 
daybreak.  Marius  now  laid  down  his 
plans  for  battle.  He  placed  the  infantry 
before  the  camp,  but  the  cavalry  he  sent 
down  ii\to  the  plain,  and  he  dispatched  his 
lieutenant-general,  Claudius  Marcellus, 
with  3000  heavy  armed  soldiers  forward 
to  occupy  the  wooded  heights  behind  the 
enemy,  with  the  command  to  advance  from 
his  ambush  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fray. 

When  the  Teutoni  observed  the  Romans 
place  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  they 
were  seized  with  such  a  desire  for  the  fight 
that  they  did  not  await  them  in  the  plain, 
but  clambered  the  heights  against  them. 
But  as  they  arrived,  breathless  and  pant- 
ing, the  Romans  received  them  courage- 
ously  and  with  closed  ranks,  and  drove 
them  back  again  into  the  plain,  lifarcel- 
lus  did  not  waste  this  decisive  moment,  but 
broke  forth  in  full  gallop,  and  shouting 
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from  the  woods  with  his  three  thousand 
horsemen,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
who,  precsed  on  both  sides,  soon  cot  into 
disoroer,  and  took  to  flight.  The  Romans 
pursued  them,  and  either  killed  or  took 
prisoners  more  than  one  hundred  thousand. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  prince  of  the  Teu- 
toni,  Teuiobadf  was  also  taken  prisoner  in 
his  flight  across  die  mountains,  and  was 
subsequently  forced  to  form  in  Rome  the 
chief  ornament  in  the  triumphant  train  of 
Marius ;  and  according  to  the  account  of 
the  Romans,  he  was  so  tall  and  lofty  that 
his  figure  rose  above  all  the  trophies,  and 
so  active,  that  he  could  leap  over  from  four 
to  six  horses.  But  Marius  burnt  the  arms 
Siiid  entire  booty  as  a  great  and  splendid 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  excepting  only  what 
he  selected  and  preserved  of  the  most 
costly  and  rare.  This  battle,  near  Aquee 
Sextise,  took  place  in  the  year  102  b.  c, 
and  eleven  years  after  the  battle  of  No- 
reja. 

The  exultation  of  Marius  and  his  troops 
was  speedily  damped  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  consul  Catulus  had  been  repulsed 
by  the  Cimbri  in  Upper  Italy.  These 
latter  had,  although  late  in  the  year, 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  drove  before  them 
the  enemy,  who  guarded  the  mountain 
passes.  The  latter  looked  with  astonish- 
ment upon  these  powerful  strangers,  who, 
in  their  delight  at  their  native  snow  and 
ice,  as  well  as  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
hardy  powers  of  endurance,  revelled  naked 
in  the  snow,  ascended  over  ice  and  deep 
snow  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and 
then,  sitting  upon  their  broad  shields,  slid 
down  from  the  peaks  of  the  most  precipi- 
tous declivities.  The  consul  was  obliged 
to  retreat  behind  the  river  Athesis,  (the 
Etsch,)  but  erected  defences  on  each  side 
of  the  bridge  he  had  built.  When  the 
Cimbri,  advancing  closer,  had  surveyed 
the  river,  they  commenced,  giant-like,  to 
break  rocks  from  the  surrounding  sum- 
mits, and  cast  them,  with  stones  and  earth, 
into  the  stream,  in  order  to  check  its 
course;  they  loosened  the  piles  of  the 
Roman  bridge  with  great  weights,  which 
were  driven  crashing  against  them  by  the 
floods,  so  that  the  IU>mans,  in  their  terror, 
deserted  their  defences  and  their  camp, 
and  took  to  flight ;  and  not  until  they  had 
crossed  the  river  Po  did  they  again  take  up 
a  position. 

The  Cimbri  now  spresd  themselves  over 


the  rich  and  beautiftil  plains  of  Upper  Italy, 
and  delayed  going  at  once  and  direct,  as 
they  should  have  done,  upon  Rome ;  the 
charms  of  the  country  completely  enchant* 
ing  them.  Instead  of  their  rude  camp  be. 
neath  the  open  sky,  they  now  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  shelter  of  a  roof  and  its 
comforts ;  instead  of  their  cold  baths,  they 
now  took  warm;  instead  of  plain  meat, 
they  indulged  in  choice  dishes ;  but,  above 
all,  they  sank  into  intemperance  by  wine 
drinking.  Catulus,  in  the  mean  time,  wait- 
ed beyond  the  Po  until  Marius  returned 
from  Gaul  with  his  victorious  army  and 
joined  him  ;  when  they  both  advanced  for- 
ward over  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  Cim- 
bri  were  apprized  of  this,  they  collected 
their  troops,  and,  in  expectation  of  the  Teu* 
toni,  whose  misfortune  they  were  either  ig. 
norant  of  or  did  not  believe,  they  sent  to 
Marius  once  more  to  demand  of  the  Ro- 
mans  a  country  for  themselves  and  their 
brethren.  When  they  named  their  breth- 
ren, the  Teutoni,  Marius  ridiculed  them, 
and  said,  *'  Think  no  more  of  your  breth- 
ren;  they  have  their  land  already,  and 
you  likewise  shall  receive  quite  sufficient 
from  us."  The  ambassadors  censured  him 
for  his  ridicule,  and  said  he  would  speedi- 
ly  receive  his  punishment  firom  the  Cimbri 
on  that  very  spot,  as  also  from  the  Teuto- 
ni  the  moment  they  arrived.  "  They  are 
here  already,"  said  Marius ;  "  and  it  would 
not  be  right  to  allow  you  to  retire  without 
having  greeted  your  brethren."  And  with 
that  he  ordered  the  captive  princes  of  the 
Teutoni  to  be  brought  forward  in  their 
fetters.  « 

Struck  with  amazement,  t)p  ambassa- 
dors returned  to  their  camp,  and  the  Cim- 
bri immediately  broke  up ;  Bojorix,  their 
prince,  rode  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  chal- 
lenged Marius,  with  the  Romans,  to  battle, 
at  any  place  which  he  might  appoint.  Ma- 
rius  replied,  <*  It  was  not  usual  for  the  Ro- 
mans  to  make  their  enemies  acquainted 
beforehand  with  the  day  of  battle,  yet  even 
in  that  he  would  show  himself  agreeable 
to  the  Cimbri ;"  and  he  accordingly  ap. 
pointed  the  Raudian  plain,  between  Ver- 
cell®  and  Verona,  as  the  place  of  battle, 
and  fixed  the  time  for  the  third  day  fol- 
lowing. 

After  the  lapse  of  this  interval,  the  Cim- 
bri quitted  their  camp  in  good  order ;  the^ 
placed  their  infantry  in  a  square,  but  the 
cavalry,  16,000  men  strong,  turned  to  the 
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right,  and  endeaTored,  by  this  muuBuvre, 
to  bring  the  Romans  between  themselves 
and  the  infantry.  Their  cavalry,  for  the 
greater  portion,  was  equipped  in  the  most 
sumptuous  manner  possible ;  they  wore 
helmets  which  were  made  to  resemble 
the  throats  of  terrific  animals,  or  other 
frightful  objects,  with  a  full  waving  crest, 
which  increased  the  size  of  their  gigantic 
figures,  and  their  iron  armor  and  shining 
shields  glittered  afar.  Every  rider  had  a 
double  javelin,  and  for  close  combat  a  large 
heavy  sword.  They  had  obtained  these 
choice  arms  very  probably  in  victorious 
battles  during  their  long  incursions.  The 
infantry,  however,  poured  itself  forth  upon 
the  plain  like  an  immeasurable  and  moving 
sea.  Marius,  at  this  moment,  washed  his 
hands,  raised  them  to  the  gods,  and  vowed 
to  them  a  great  sacrifice,  should  he  con- 
quer;  Catiuus  also,  with  raised  hands, 
made  a  vow  for  the  success  of  this  day. 
And  when  the  entrails  of  the  slaughtered 
animal  were  shown  to  Marius  by  the  priests, 
he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  so  that  the 
multitude  might  hear  him,  **Mne  is  the 

A  severe  and  bloody  battle  now  began. 
The  heat,  and  the  sun  which  shone  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Germans,  aided  the  Romans. 
For  the  former,  brought  up  in  cold  and 
shady  parts,  could  endure  the  cold,  but  not 
the  heat;  profuse  perspiration  enervated 
their  bodies,  and  they  held  up  their  shields 
to  shelter  their  eyes  from  the  sun.  It  was 
precisely  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
summer's  heat  is  most  intense,  that  the 
battle  was  fought.  The  dust  also  was  op- 
posed  to  them,  for  it  completely  enveloped 
them,  and  concealed  from  the  Romans  both 
their  numbers  and  their  terrific  aspect,  so 
that  the  latter,  not  being  previously  alarmed 
by  their  appearance,  foil  at  once  upon  the 
ranks  of  their  enemies.  The  most  dread- 
ful close  conflict  ensued,  wherein  the  Ro- 
mans  derived  a  vast  advantage  over  their 
enemies  from  their  short  broad-swords. 
They  had  also  so  accustomed  their  bodies 
to  the  labors  and  discipline  of  war,  that 
not  a  single  Roman  was  observed  to  per- 
spire or  to  lose  his  breath,  even  in  the  most 
suffocating  heat.  Besides,  Marius  had  in- 
vented  a  new  weapon,  a  kind  of  long  barbed 
spear,  which  the  Romans  hurled  against 
the  shields  of  their  enemies,  and  with  which 
they  forced  these  down,  so  that  the  indivi- 
dual remained  exposed. 


Thus  it  happened  that  the  largest  and 
most  warlike  portion  of  the  Cimbri  were 
killed.  The  foremost  rank  had  bound  them, 
selves  together  with  long  chains  or  cords, 
fixed  to  their  girdles,  that  they  might  not 
be  forcibly  separated  ;  and  they  now  lay 
on  the  field  as  it  were  strung  together. 
When  the  Romans,  pursuing  those  who 
fled,  arrived  at  their  wagon-camp,  their 
^es  beheld  a  sad  and  mournful  scene. 
The  wives  of  the  Germans  stood,  dressed 
in  black,  upon  their  wagons,  and  them- 
selves destroyed  the  fugitives  as  they  ar^ 
rived,  nay,  even  their  own  little  children 
they  cast  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  wa- 
gons, and  under  the  feet  of  the  beasts  of 
burden,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans ;  and  they  then  killed 
themselves.  Many  of  the  men  also  slew 
themselves,  for  they  feared  slavery  more 
than  death.  Sixty  thousand  were,  however, 
taken  prisoners,  and  as  many  more  upon 
this  fatal  day  were  exterminated. 

Thus  was  concluded  this  severe  and  bit> 
ter  war,  which  the  Romans  considered 
equally  as  critical  as  the  earlier  one,  near* 
ly  three  hundred  years  before,  when  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus  burnt  Rome;  and 
thence  they  called  Marius  the  third  found- 
er of  the  city.  But  the  boys  and  youths 
of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  who  were  made 
prisoners  in  these  battles,  and  conveyed 
away  as  slaves,  amply  revenged  hereafter 
the  blood  of  their  fathers  and  their  broth- 
ers in  that  of  thousands  of  Romans,  whom 
they  slew  in  the  servile  war  under  their 
leader,  Spartao«s. 

Not  quite  fifty  years  had  passed  after 
this  first  essay  at  arms  of  the  Germans 
with  the  Romans,  when  the  former  again 
advanced  towards  the  Roman  frontiers,  in 
smaller  numbers,  certainly,  than  at  the 
first  time,  and  perhaps  not  with  the  clearly 
defined  purpose  of  invading  Italy  ;  but  con- 
quest and  the  prospect  of  booty  probably 
would  speedily  have  increased  their  forces, 
and  the  fruitful  pastures,  as  well  as  the 
full  granaries,  of  the  natives,  would  have 
allured  them  from  province  to  province, 
until  the  fame  of  the  smiling  country  be- 
yond the  Alps  might  have  suggested  to 
them  the  path  over  these  towering  frontier 
walls,  had  they  not  found  an  opponent  who  ' 
knew  at  leasT.  the  art  of  war  as  well  as  Me- 


nus. 


AriovUtuSy  a  king  of  the  Marcomannio 
Suevi,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Neck* 
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er,  wtta  ap|>ealed  to  for  assistance  by  a 
Gallic  tribe,  the  Sequatd,  against  another 
tribe,  the  £dui;  in  the  year  72  b.  c,  he 
passed  over  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  obtained  a  victory  for  the  Se- 
quani ;  but  the  beautiful  plains  of  the  pre- 
sent Burgundy  pleased  him  so  much,  that 
he  would  not  again  quit  them.  At  enmity 
equally  with  the  conquerors  and  conquered, 
he  seized  a  space  of  land,  and  when  the 
Gauls  had  united  against  him  he  put  them 
to  flight  near  Magetobria,  (now  MumpeU 
gard.)  He,  perhaps,  originally  went  forth 
upon  this  adventure  as  a  duke  with  his  war- 
like train,  but  more  and.  more  Germans 
flocked  to  him,  attracted  by  the  celebrity 
of  this  beautiful  country,  so  that  he  speedily 
had  under  him  an  army  of  120,000  men. 
The  whole  of  Graul  trembled  before  him ; 
the  tribes  believed  themselves  already  van- 
quished or  driven  from  their  ancient  seats. 
The  Romans,  however,  who  possessed  al- 
eady  in  Southern  Gaul  a  subjected  prov- 
ince, acknowledged  Ariovistus-as  king  in 
his  conquered  territory,  and  called  him 
friend. 

But  speedily  afterwards  Julius  Caesar, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  boldest  of  Roman 
leaders,  appeared  in  Gaul.  Burning  am- 
bition excited  him  to  great  warlike  under- 
takings, and  he  had  arrived  in  these  districts 
with  no  other  view  than  to  subject  the  whole 
of  Gaul  to  the  Romans.  The  JEdni  and 
other  Gallic  tribes,  now  turned  to  him  and 
demanded  aid  of  him  against  the  Grermans. 
Ciesar  gladly  profited  by  this  opportunity 
of  advancing  further  into  Gaul,  promised 
them  help,  and  demanded  an  interview  with 
Ariovistus. 

Ariovistus  answered  proudly  and  boldly, 
that,  "  If  he  himself  desired  aught  of  CsBsar 
he  should  come  to  him,  and  if  Caesar  desired 
aught  of  him  he  must  do  the  same.  Besides, 
he  could  not  understand  what  Caesar  or  the 
Roman  people  in  general  had  to  do  in  Aw 
Gatdf  which  he  had  conquered  by  the  force 
of  arms." 

Caesar  replied  to  him : "  As  he  had  refused 
his  invitation  to  an  interview,  he  at  once 
would  briefly  state  what  he  desired  of  him, 
viz.,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  should  not 
bring  any  more  Germans  across  the  Rhine ; 
and,  secondly,  that  he  should  return  to  the 
Grallic  tribes  their  hostaces,  and  treat  them 
no  longer  as  enemies,  if  he  fulfilled  these 
conditions,  the  Roman  people  would  hold 
constant  peace  and  friendship  with  him ;  if 


not,  Caesar  would  not  behold  the  injuries  of 
the  JEAui  with  indiflferenoe.'' 

Ariovistus,  in  his  reply  to  diis,  referred 
boldly  and  candidly  to  the  right  of  arms, 
aoconiing  to  which  the  conqueror  might 
treat  the  conquered  as  he  pletused.  It  was 
thus  the  Romans  themselves  were  likewise 
apcustomed  to  act,  who  well  knew  too  how 
to  make  use  of  their  rights ;  he  only  required 
therefore  to  be  lefl  to  do  the  same.  And, 
with  regard  to  Caesar's  announcement,  that 
he  would  not  let  the  injuries  of  the  iEdui 
remain  unrevenged,  Ariovistus  replied: 
"  No  one  had  hitherto  contended  with  him 
but  to  their  ruin.  If  Caesar  wished,  he 
might  begin  the  contest;  he  would  then 
learn  to  know  what  unconquered  Grermans, 
perfectly  practised  in  the  use  of  arms,  and 
whom  no  roof  had  sheltered  for  fourteen 
years,  could  perform."  Truly,  the  Ian- 
guage  of  a  hero  of  the  great  tribes-migra- 
tion ;  to  whom  his  swoni  stood  in  lieu  of 
hereditary  right  and  title-deeds,  and  who, 
with  his  brethren  in  arms,  was  determined 
to  repose  under  no  roof  until  he  had  con- 
quered  the  sought-for  country  of  his  new 
home! 

With  any  other  opponent  this  bold  de- 
claration  might  have  produced  its  influ- 
ence, and  been  elective ;  but  Caesar,  who 
even  in  Rome  itself  could  not  endure  to  be 
the  second,  felt  thereby  the  more  excited 
to  measure  himself  with  such  an  enemy. 
He  advanced  against  him  and  occupied 
VesanHo,  (Besaufon,)  the  chief  city  of  the 
Sequani,  which  was  very  strong  and  richly 
provided  with  all  the  munitions  of  war. 
While  he  remained  here  a  few  days,  a  very 
dangerous  despondency  suddenly  over- 
powered his  army.  The  statements  of  the 
Grauls  who  had  l^een  so  oflen  beaten  by  the 
Grermans,  the  descriptions  given  by  the  tnu 
ders  who  had  travelled  through  their  coun- 
try, the  close  proximity  of  the  terrific  ene- 
my himself,  tended,  combined  altogether, 
to  present  before  the  soul  of  the  Romans  so 
fearful  a  picture  of  the  strength,  the  valor, 
and  ferocity  of  the  Germans,  within  whose 
annihilating  glance  it  was  impossible  to 
stand,  that  many  who  had  thus  far  volun- 
tarily followed  Caesar,  did  not  hesitate  in- 
venting any  excuse  to  enable  them  to  re- 
turn home.  Others  whom  shame  retained, 
could  however  so  little  govern  themselves, 
that  they  frequently  broke  forth  in  tears, 
and  in  their  tents  sorrowfully  mourned  their 
ill-fortune.    Throughout  the  wlM^e  oamp 
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all  were  engaged  making  their  wills  pub- 
licly ;  and,  at  last,  even  those  became  taint- 
ed by  the  panic,  to  whom  the  dangers  of  war 
were  by  no  means  strange.  And,  in  fact, 
there  was  a  general  murmur  against  their 
rash  leader,  for  thus  unnecessarily  seeking 
so  perilous  a  battle. 

Caesar,  in  order  to  subdue  this  impression 
in  his  army,  summoned  forth  the  whole 
force  of  his  eloquence.  He  collected  to- 
gether the  leaders  of  hb  host,  and  represent- 
ed to  them  that  a  war  with  Ariovistus  was 
as  yet  by  no  means  certain ;  he  much  more 
expected  that  the  latter  would  listen  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  peace.  But  should 
he,  from  a  mad  love  of  battle,  absolutely  de- 
sire it,  they  had  only  to  remember  the  defeat 
of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  and  the  servile 
war  just  ended,  wherein  the  Grermans  also 
were  conquered  as  well  as  the  Helvetians, 
not  being  able  to  resist  the  Roman  arms. 
But  if,  notwithstanding,  all  these  reasons 
could  not  serve  to  tranquillize  them,  and 
none  would  follow  him,  he  would  at  once 
advance  against  the  foe  with  the  tenth  le- 
gion alone,  for  on  their  fidelity  he  could 
depend. 

This  address  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  their  minds.  The  tenth  legion  thank, 
ed  him  immediately  for  his  confidence,  and 
all  the  rest  emulated  each  other  in  display- 
injjT  their  readiness.  Csesar  broke  up  forth- 
with, and  advanced  nearer  to  the  German 
army.  An  interview  which  he  held  with 
Ariovistus  at  his  desire,  was  as  fruitless  as 
the  previous  negotiations,  and  Csesar  now 
wished  for  nothing  but  a  battle.  But  Ario- 
vistus took  up  a  position  in  which  he  cut 
off  from  the  Romans  all  the  supplies,  and 
caused  his  cavalry,  which,  by  its  mixture 
with  the  light  infantry,  was  superior  to  that 
tf  the  Romans,  to  make  skirmishes.  But 
the  battle,  although  daily  offered  by  Caesar, 
he  did  not  accept. 

Caesar  then  learned  from  some  prisoners 
the  cause  of  this  delay,  which  otherwise  was 
not  in  accordance  with  German  custom. 
The  prophetic  toomen,  according  to  whose  or- 
acles  the  army  acted,  had  announced  mis- 
fortune should  they  fight  before  the  new 
moon.  Caesar  now  sought  a  battle  more 
zealously  than  ever,  and  advanced  close 
up  to  the  German  camp.  They  then  at 
last  drew  forth  their  troops,  and  each  tribe 
took  op  its  position— the  Harudi,  Marco- 
manni,  Tribocki,  Vangioni,  Nemeti,  Sedu- 
si,  and  Sueri ;  they  surrounded  their  battle 
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array  with  wagons  and  chariots,  whereoo 
sat  the  women  with  wild  and  loosely  flow, 
ing  hair,  supplicatioe  all  the  ranks  as  they 
passed  by,  not  to  allow  them  to  fall  into 
the  bondage  of  the  Romans.  The  battlo 
commenced,  and  they  were  soon  furiously 
engaged  on  all  sides.  The  Germans  rushed 
forward  with  so  much  speed,  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  not  time  to  cast  their  javelins^ 
and  their  left  wing  was  driven  to  flight; 
but  their  right  wing  conquered  on  its  side, 
and  now  were  displayed  the  advantage  and 
superiority  of  perfect  warlike  order  and  dis- 
cipline. The  broken  wing  of  the  Romans 
was  re-formed,  when  the  third  division  ad« 
vanced  to  its  aid ;  the  ranks  of  the  Ger- 
mans,  however,  remained  in  confusion,  for 
their  army,  although  extremely  valiant, 
was  deficient  in  strict  discipline  and  order. 
They  were  therefore  at  last  driven  to  flight 
on  all  sides,  and  hastened  towards  tha 
Rhine.  But  the  Roman  cavalry  overtook 
the  greater  part,  and  but  few,  among  whom 
was  Ariovistus,  saved  themselves  by  swim- 
ming or  by  traversing  the  river  in  smalt 
boats.  His  two  wives  were  killed  in  the- 
flight,  and  of  his  two  daughters  one  wa» 
likewise  slain,  and  the  other  taken  prisoner- 
Of  Ariovistus  himself  history  says  nothin|^ 
further. 

When  Caesar  had  driven  Ariovistus 
across  the  Rhine  he  began  the  subjection 
of  the  Gallic  tribes,  who  were  not  equal  ta 
the  Germans  in^valor.  He  conquered  one 
after  the  other,  and  kept  constantly '  ad- 
vancing to  the  Lower  Rhine.  Intelligence 
then  came  to  him  that  two  German  tribes* 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  UHpeti  and  Tench- 
teri,  pressed  by  the  Suevi,  had  passed  over 
the  Rhine  to  seek  a  new  settlement  in  Gaul. 
They  had  with  them  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, their  slaves  and  herds,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  their  property,  and  were  upwards  of 
430,000  strong.  As  Caesar  now,  however, 
considered  Gaul  to  belong  to  him,  he  de* 
sired  them  to  retrace  their  steps.  They^ 
however,  replied,  "  That  they  had  been 
forced  by  the  Suevi  to  wander  from  their 
homes ;  they  desired  nothing  but  a  land  to 
dwell  in  ;  he  ouffht  therefore  to  leave  them 
the  fields  they  bad  conquered  with  their 
arms,  or  give  them  others  instead.  Be^ 
sides,  it  was  not  German  fashion  to  avert  ft 
battle  by  entreaties^  but  to  make  a  attDd* 
against  those  who  desired  the  contest;  }» 
was  therefore  free  to  choose  their  friend* 
ship  or  war.    They  yielded  to  none  but  th» 
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Suevi,  to  whom  ia  battle  even  the  immor- 
IeI  gods  themseWes  were  not  equal;  but 
ezoeptiDg  those  there  dwelt  none  on  earth 
whom  tlwy  could  not  conquer." 
r  They  nevertheless  were  conquered  by 
Gesar,  but  only  by  Italian  cunning,  for  as 
their  princes  and  chieftains  came  to  an  ar- 
-  ranged  interview  with  him,  he  suddenly 
seia^  them  as  prisoners,  fell  immediately 
upon  their  camps,  and  beat  and  scattered 
the  whole  tribe,  which  was  now  without  a 
leader.  Some  of  them  fled  back  across  the 
Rhine  to  the  Sigambri.  Caesar  required 
them  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Sigambri 
answered:  <*The  Rhine  at  least  was  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire ;  if  he  did  not 
wbh  the  Germans  to  cross  the  Rhine 
against  his  will,  why  did  he  presume  to 
•give  orders  on  their  side  of  the  river  ?" 

Such  language  vexed  the  proud  Roman. 
He  likewise  still  bore  fresh  in  mind,  that 
the  Suevi  under  Ariovistus  had  already 
fallen  upon  Gaul ;  therefore,  he  determined 
to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and  make 
the  German  tribes  feel  in  their  own  coun- 
try the  power  of  the  {tomans.  In  ten  days 
he  constructed  with  much  ingenuity,  in  the 
country  of  the  Ubi,  below  the  place  where 
the  Moselle  falls  into  the  Rhine,  (according 
to  some  near  Bonn,  according  to  others 
near  Andemach,)  a  large  woc^en  bridge, 
and  passed  with  his  army  over  Germany's 
moble  stream.  This  was  in  the  year  55 
8.  c.  He  wished  to  attack  the  powerful 
confederation  of  the  Suevi ;  these,  how. 
«ver,  removed  their  whole  property  and 
their  wives  and  children  far  Imick  into  the 
interior  of  the  forests,  and  collected  all  their 
warlike  forces  in  the'  middle  of  their  do- 
main, there  to  await  their  enemy.  It  ap- 
pears  they  had  selected  their  ground  with 
jgreat  prudence,  for  Ccesar  did  not  consider 
it  even  advisable  to  follow  them  thus  far. 
He  halted  only  eighteen  days  on  the  right 
l>ank  of  the  Rhine,  devastated  with  fire  and 
sword  the  vicinity  of  the  Sieg,  where  the 
ISigambrl  then  dwelt,  and  then  returned 
across  (he  river.  To  the  Ubi,  who  upon 
this  occasion  had  been  his  faithful  adhe- 
lents,  he  g/Lve  the  name  of  Roman  allies. 

But  (he  Suevi  had  so  little  fear  of  the 
Romans,  (hat  they  shortly  afterwards  sent 
assistance  to  the  Treviri  against  them. 
Oesar  then  determined  to  cross  the  Rhine 
a  second  time*  He  built  a  second  bridge 
a  little  above  the  former  place,  (according 
lo  the  opinieo  of  some  near  Neuwied,)  but 


scarcely  placed  a  fbot  in  Germany,  for  the 
Suevi  had  made  their  arrangements  this 
time  as  prudently  as  before. 

According  to  the  connection  of  eventSy 
and  of  the  locality  where  Caesar  crossed 
the  Rhine,  those  whom  he  called  Suevi 
must  have  been  the  Chatti,  and  these  either 
then  have  belonged  to  the  Suevic  confede- 
ration, or  Caesar,  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
German  relations^  has  included  them  as 
such. 

After  this  period  Caesar  did  not  again 
pass  into  Germany,  but  he  had  become  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  Germans,  as  be- 
ing such  strong  and  valiant  men,  that  he 
endeavored  to  raise  troops  from  among  them 
to  serve  in  his  legions.  This  was  easy  to 
him  among  such  a  brave  people,  where 
there  were  always  bold  men  ready  to  go 
forth  /or  pay,  booty,  and  the  love  of  war. 
Caesar  was  likewise  a  hero  who  well  un- 
derstood how  to  win  the  hearts  oC  his  war- 
riors;  he  led  them  always  to  victory. 
German  subsidies  helped  him  henceforth  to 
win  his  battles,  and  at  PharsaluSf  where 
he  fought  the  last  battle  against  Pompey, 
and  where  it  was  decided  which  of  the  two 
should  rule  the  world,  they  afibrded  him 
important  aid.  After  Uie  battle  had  been 
hard  fought,  Pompey  dispatched  his  cav- 
airy  against  the  enemy,  that  they  might 
give  decision  to  the  battle ;  but  these  horse- 
men were  chiefly  proud  Roman  youths,  of 
the  superior  classes,  who  idly  thought  they 
could  not  be  defeated.  Csesar  then  gave 
command  to  his  German  infantry  to  drive 
hsLck  the  cavalry,  and  called  out  to  them : 
'*  Comrades,  strike  only  at  the  face !"  He 
well  knew  that  the  vain  youths  of  the  me- 
tropolis  preferred  their  smooth  faces  to 
scars.  And  the  Germans,  who  were  suf- 
ficiently  tall  and  strong,  rushed  against  the 
cavaliers  as  if  they  were  themselves  mount, 
ed,  and  not  on  foot,  and  frightened  them  so 
much  that  they  speedily  took  to  flight. 
Thus  the  day  was  by  them  won  for  Ccesar. 
Henceforward,  there  were  constantly  Ger- 
man  soldiers  in  the  Roman  service,  and  the 
succeeding  emperors  even  formed  of  them 
their  body-guard. 

Julius  Caesar  was  murdered  as  he  was 
about  to  make  himself  sole  master  of  Rome ; 
but  the  Romans  were  no  longer  worthy  of 
being  a  free  people ;  they  therefore  speed- 
ily fell  into  the  hands  of  masters  who  were 
worse  than  Caesar.  The  first  among  them 
was  the  emperor  Augustus,  whose  reign 
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listed  bom  the  year  80  b.  o.  to  the  year 

14  A.  D. 

Daring  this  time  the  Romaiu  had  sub- 
jected  a  ffreater  portion  of  the  then  |mown 
earth.  Of  Europe,  besides  Italy,  Grd^oe 
and  Macedonia,  Hispania,  and  Gaul  were 
also  subject  to  them ;  with  that  they  were, 
not  however  satisfied,  but  ooyeted  other 
countries  which  lay  beyond  the  Alps  and 
the  Rhine ;  for  the  ambition  and  ayarice 
of  the  Roinans  knew  no  limits,  and  no 
doubt  it  appeared  veiy  desirable  to  them  to 
gain  dominion  over  die  powerful  men  of 
the  Crerman  race,  according  to  their  own 
will,  audio  form  iheiUwer  of  their  armies 
from  their  ranks,  and  by  their  aid  to  hold 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  obedience.  They 
at  first  attacked  those  tribes  which  dwelt 
upon  the  sides  of  the  Alps  towards  Ger- 
many,  in  the  mountains  of  Graubtlnden, 
the  Ty'o^  Saltzburg,  and  Austria:  wild 
tribes,  partly  of  Gallic  and  partly  of  un- 
known origin,  who  could  not  resist  the  su- 
periority  of  the  Romans,  and  who  were 
not  only  conquered,  but  exterminated  or 
sold  as  slaves.  This  contest  was  concluded 
in  the  year  15  b.  c.  Henceforward  the 
river  Danube  was  on  this  side  the  boundary 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Germans. 
Prom  the  other  side,  however,  the  river 
Rhine  was  no  longer  to  remain  so,  and 
Augustus,  therefore,  sent  his  step-son, 
Claudius  Drusus,  to  Gaul,  to  attack  the 
Germans  in  their  own  country,  and  he  was 
certainly  a  hero  oompetent  to  accomplish 
what  was  great. 

Diusus  undertook  four  campaigns  in 
Germany,  in  the  years  12-9  b.  c.  He 
warred  with  the  Suevi,  Chatti,  Sigambri, 
Usipeti,  Tenchteri,  Brukteri,  and  Cherus- 
ci.  He  passed  on  from  the  Lower  Rhine 
to  the  rivers  Lippe  and  Ems,  as  far  as  the 
Weser,  and  in  his  fourth  incursion  ad- 
vanced even  to  the  Elbe.  But  his  irrup- 
tions were  no  conquests.  The  Germans 
well  understood  how  to  conduct  war 
against  such  an  enemy.  They  retreated 
from  their  isolated  dwellings  into  the  for- 
esu  on  both  sides  of  the  road  he  took,  de- 
stroyed  the  supplies  they  could  not  take 
with  them,  placed  their  families  in  safety, 
and  stayed  there  until  the  autunrn.  The 
Romans  w^re  then  obliged  once  again  to 
return,  as  they  oould  not  winter  in  the 
desert  country,  from  the  deficiency  of  pro- 
visions; and  that  was  the  moment  the 
Germans  had  awaited  with  impatience. 


They  now  annoyed  the  enemy  at  every 
step  he  took;  attacked  solitary  trorasi 
rushing  upon  them  suddenly  from  the  for. 
ests,  in  the  most  dangerous  places,  destroy* 
ed,  the  wearied  straffglem,  seised  upon 
•thetr*  bdggage,  and  allowed  them  no  rest 
6ither  by  night  or  day ;  and  thus  the  Ro- 
mans nev^r'  returned  to  the  Rhine  without 
considerable  loss. 

The  rapid  and  extensive  incursions  of 
Drusus  into  Germany  gave  him,  therefore, 
great  fiime  anx>ng  the  Romans,  but  did 
little  harm  to  the  (Annans.  In  the  autumn^ 
winter,  and  spring,  they  dwelt  quietly  in 
the  places  #hich  the  enemy  had  again 
quitted.  But  Drusus  would  certainly  have 
found  at  last  the  means  of  establishing  hlf 
dominion  in  Lower  Germany  had  he  lived 
longer.  He  had  made  one  commencement 
awards  it  already.  He  built  strong  forto 
at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  flowed 
into  the  Rhine  and  the  North  Sea,  that  he 
might  retain  in  his  ppwer  all  their  naviga- 
tion; thus  being  enabl^  to  convey  into 
the  country  a  portion  'of  his  army  with 
greater  security  upon  a  fleet  of  small  ves- 
sels, and  to  transport  their  provisions  con^ 
veniently  after.  For  this  purpose  he  also 
commenced  a  canal,  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Drusus  ditch,  (and  is  still  called 
the  Drusus  Vaart,)  and  united  the  Rhine 
between  Doesbeig  and  Isselort  with  the 
Issel.  By  means  of  this  canal  the  Rhine 
was  brought  into  connection  With  the  Zuider 
Zee,  the  Fkfmm  ostium  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  -Romans  henceforth,  by  means  of  this 
outlet,  were  enabled  to  have  communica- 
tion with  the  North  Sea  from  all  their  holds 
upon  the  Rhine.  Drusus  himself  took  this 
mode  of  uniting  himself  with  the  Friesi, 
and  of  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Ems  by 
sea,  and  where  he  likewise  built  a  fort, 
probably  opposite  to*  the  present  Emden. 
On  tlie  Rhine  he  built  as  many  as  fifty  of 
these  forts,  strongly  fortified,  especially 
Bonn  and  Mentz,  the  last  upon  the  border- 
limits  against  the  Suevi,  and  provided  them 
with  bridges  and  flotillas  for  their  defence^ 
and  upon  the  Taunus  mountains,  on  the 
heights  near  the  present  Homburg,  he  built 
the  fort  Arctaunumf  intended  against  the 
Chatti.  Had  he,  therefore,  from  year  tb 
year  advanced  more  and  more  #ith  such 
fortresses  into  Germany,  aiid  so  at  latft 
prevented  his  being  obliged  to  quit  the 
land  again  in  autumn«  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans,  together  with  the  adoption  of 
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tiieir  language  and  mamera  night,  perhaps, 
have  maintained  a  firm  ground  in  Germany. 
But  his  coarse  was  already  stopped  in  the 
Iburth  year  of  his  impellent  irruptions. 

We  will  here  ffire  a  brief  sketch  of 
these  incursions.  The  first  he  made  was 
after  hts  legate  had  revenged  himself  upon 
the  Sigambri  for  the  defeat  of  Loliius,  with 
his  fleet  down  the  Rhine,  through  his  canal 
and  the  Zuider  Zee  into  the  Northern  Sea, 
entering  the  mouth  of  the  Ems.  The 
Friesi  were  allies ;  however,  the  Brukteri 
had  collected  a  fle«t  in  the  Ems  and  op- 
posed him,  but  they  were  beaten.  Here 
Drusus  built  his  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  then  continued  his  course  alcmg 
the  Oldenburg  coast,  as  far  as  the  afBux 
of  the  Yade,  where  his  ships  got  stranded, 
but  by  the  aid  of  the  Friesi  and  the  flood 
were  set  afloat  again.  The  winter,  how. 
aver,  obliged  him  to  return.   ^ 

In  the  sec(md  campaign  Drusus  gained 
the  shore  across  the  Lippe,  as  far  as  the 
Weser,  in  the  vicinity  of  HOxter ;  but  a 
revolt  of  the  tribes  in  his  rear  forced  him 
to  make  a  retreat,  when  he  found  himself 
suddenly  surrounded  near  Arbalo  by  the 
Germans.  Their  too  great  confidence  in 
gaining  a  victory,  which  misled  them  to 
make  an  irregular  attack,  as  well  as  their 
thirst  for  booty,  were  the  means  of  his  res- 
cue. He  built  here,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Aliso  and  Lippe,  the  fort  or  castle  AUso* 
in  order  to  have  a  jmni  d^appid  for  his  in- 
cursions against  the  tribes  on  the  Weser. 
/  The  third  campaign  he  made  was  against 
the  Chatti,  who,  previously  peaceable,  had 
now  united  with  the  Sigambri  against  him, 
because  he  had  built  opposite  to  them  the 
fort  upon  the  Taunus  mountains;  they 
were  beaten  but  not  subdued. 

In  the  fonrth  campaign  Drusus  advanced 
from  the  fort  on  the  Taunus  mountains  into 
the  land  of  the  Chatti,  beat  them,  as  well 
as  the  Marcomanni  under  Marbodius,  and 
ibrced  the  latter  to  retreat  further  east- 
ward. These  attacked  the  Bojians  and 
forced  them  to  yield.  Thus  did  Drusus 
himself  assist  in  causing  the  Germans  to 
completely  drive  before  them  the  Gallic 
tribes,  and  to  extend  their  own  settlements. 
Upop  this  Drusus  turned  agaui  to  the  left 
against  the  Cheruaci,  marched  on  across 
the  inountahis  to  the  Saale,  and  along  this 
river  downward  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  (per- 

*  Rggectog^ths  keaUty  of  Aifaslo  and  AJko,  see 


haps  in  the  vicinity  of  Barby.^  It  was 
while  one  day  he  was  here  standing  alone 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  which  in  his 
mind  was  not  yet  to  be  the  limits  of  hb 
progress,  that,  as  it  is  related,  a  supematu* 
ral  figure  in  the  form  of  a  female  appeared 
before  him,  and  with  a  lofty,  threatening 
air,  addressed  hiifl  thus :  ^  How  much  fur* 
ther  wilt  thou  advance,  insatiable  Drusus  ? 
It  18  not  appointed  for  thee  to  behold  aU 
these  countries.  Depart  hence  !  the  tenn 
of  thy  deeds  and  of  thy  life  is  at  hand  !" 

Whether  this  was  the  creation  of  his 
imagination,  or  was  devised  by  the  craft 
of  one  of  the  prophetic  women  among  the 
Germans,  inwardly  bemoaning  the  fate  of 
her  country,  is  uncertain  ; — suffice  it,  that 
Drusus,  on  his  return,  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards  in  con- 
sequence. 

After  him  his  brother  Tiberius  ooro- 
manded  the  legions  which  were  opposed  to 
the  Grermans.  He  was  of  an  artful  and 
deceptive  disposition  ;  and  besides  arms,  he 
employed  other  and  worse  means  against 
them.  By  craft  he  caused  disputes  among 
the  tribes,  and  by  want  of  fiiith  he  led  them 
into  ruin.  The  Sigambri,  who  were  one 
of  the  strongest  and  roost  valiant  tribes 
upon  the  Rhine,  he  could  not  oonauer  with 
arms.  He,  therefore,  demanded  an  em- 
bassy from  them  to  him  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  as  he  said ;  and  as  the  princes  and 
leaders  came  in  great  numbers,  he  caused 
them  to  be  taken  prisoners  and  dispersed 
among  the  Gallic  cities,  transplanting  also 
of  the  tribe,  which  was  thus  robbed  of  its 
chieftains,  40,000  towards  the  estuaries  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Issel.*  The  princes, 
however,  to  whom  life  among  a  strange 
people  was  an  insupportable  burden,  and 
who  would  not  that  on  their  account  their 
people  should  be  withheld  from  a  retribu- 
tive war  against  die  Romans,  killed  them- 
selves. 

By  such  means,  indeed,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult  to  hold  in  trammels  diose  districts 
which  bordered  on  the  Rhine,  or  on  the 
rivers  which  flowed  into  it ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  strong  forts  placed  there,  and  of  the 
frontier  walls  or  land  defences,  (Umiies^) 
which  enclosed  the  occupied  country,  the 
northwestern  portion  of  Germany,  as  far 

*  Thii  tiaaipluitatioa  of  the  Sgambri,  tqr  wfai^ 
Tiberius  thondit  to  exteimiaate  the  tribe,  cnly  pro- 
duced their  niivation ;  for  fnm  these  new  KtUemenfei 
anae  afterwaids  the  Inel-Franln,  who  laid  Uie  founda- 
tkn  Ibr  the  matiMa  of  the  kfDtfdoni  of  the  ftanka. 
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nearly  as  the  Weser,  appeared  even  al- 
ready  subdued,  and,  as  it  were,  a  Roman 
province.  DamUats  JEnobarlmSy  the  grand- 
father of  the  subsequent  emperor  Nero, 
who  held  the  command  in  the  years  imme- 
diately  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  pressed 
forward,  even  across  the  Elbe.  No  one 
hitherto  had  been  so  far.  He  also  built  a 
road  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ems,  call- 
ed ponies  ioWj  namely  dikes  and  morass 
bridges,  which  led  from  velera  castroy  near 
Wesel,  onward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Ems, 
over  moors  and  marshes. 

When  Tiberius  came  a  second  time  to 
Germany,  about  the  year  8  a.  d^,  he  com- 
pletely subdued  a  recent  rebellion  among 
the  Lower  German  tribes,  embarked  upon 
the  ocean,  and  sailing  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  fought  with  the  Longobardi, 
and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  among  the 
quieted  tribes  near  the  sources  of  the  Lippe, 
probably  near  the  fort  AJUo,  Henceforth 
this  place  was  the  point  whence  the  Ro- 
mans  directed  all  their  undertakings  against 
the  middle  of  Germany,  upon  the  frontiers 
of  which  they  had  now  arrived ;  and  with 
the  nearest  tribe  therein,  the  Cheruady  they 
had  just  formed  an  alliance  under  the  name 
of  friendship  and  confederation ;  which  kind 
of  union  had,  more  safely  than  the  force  of 
arms,  led  to  the  subjection  of  the  tribes. 
The  internal  organization  of  this  province 
appeared  to  be  a  task  possible  now  to  be 
put  into  operation.  But  under  this  great 
oppression  of  their  country,  the  courage 
of  the  Germans  did  not  sleep ;  for,  the 
same  as  in  all  times,  although  it  was  pos- 
sible  to  bend  their  proud  spirit,  still  it  had 
never  yet  been  broken.  The  sources  of 
their  aid  sprung  from  among  themselves. 

A  multitude  of  noble  Carman  youths 
had  by  a  variety  of  events  arrived  at 
Rome ;  some  in  the  Roman  service,  others 
as  deputies,  or  as  hostages;  some  again 
perhaps  from  ambition.  But  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  world  they  beheld  neither 
greatness  nor  freedom,  on  the  contrary, 
only  slavery,  which  carries  with  it  these 
sins : — meanness  by  the  side  of  arrogance, 
flattery,  dissipatkm,  enervation,  and  idle- 
ness. To  be  ruled  by  such  masters  as  the 
Romans  then  were,  seemed  to  them  the 
most  disgraceful  of  all  things.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  they  became  ac- 
quamted  with  Roman  military  affiiire,  their 
art  of  government,  and  their  crafl ;  and 
what  the  former  had  applied  to  the  oppres- 


sicm  of  their  country,  they  determined  t* 
employ  for  its  redemption. 

Marbodius,  a  noble  Suevian  of  the  fron- 
tier  tribe  of  the  Marcomanni,  was  a  youth 
of  this  stamp.  The  Romans  describe  him 
as  tall  and  stately,  self  willed  in  disposi- 
tion,  and  more  by  birth  than  intellect  a 
barbarian,  which  name  they  in  their  pride 
gave  to  all  who  were  not  Romans  or 
Greeks.  He  had  been  sent  young  to 
Rome,  and  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus  he  was  particularly  honored. 
When,  however,  he  had  seen  sufficient  of 
Rome,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
as  he  saw  that  they  could  not,  in  their 
present  settlements  upon  the  Necker  and 
the  Rhine,  well  maintain  themselves  against 
the  great  power  of  the  Romans,  which 
threatened  them  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Alps  from  the  side  of  the  Danube,  and| 
since  the  almost  completed  subjection  of 
the  north  of  Germany,  menaced  them  also 
from  the  Maine,  he  persuaded  his  people 
to  quit  their  districts,  and  to  withdraw  to 
other  settlements  towards  the  east.  The 
Marcomanni,  who,  by  their  warlike  con* 
stitution,  were  speedily  ready  and  resolved 
for  any  movement,  broke  up,  and  Marbo- 
dius led  them  to  Bohemia,  a  country  well 
defended  on  all  sides  by  mountains ;  they 
drove  hence  the  Grallic  tribe  of  the  Bojl» 
which  had  for  generations  past  wandered 
thither,  subjected  many  tribes  around,  and 
founded  a  great,  well-regulated  Marco- 
mannic  kin^om.  His  capital  was  Ba« 
bienum,  called  also  Marobudum,  according 
to  some  the  present  Prague,  according  to 
others  Budweis.  The  Hermunduri,  Longo* 
bardi,  and  Senoni,  the  flower  of  the  Suevi| 
became  dependent,  and  thus  his  power  ex- 
tended from  the  Danube  across  the  centra 
of  Germany  to  the  Elbe.  Henceforward 
he  addressed  the  Roman  emperors  not 
humbly,  as  one  subordinate  and  weak,  but 
as  their  equal. 

He  had  thus  far  conducted  his  afiairs 
laudably,  and  he  might  now  have  becomei| 
as  it  were,  a  frontier  defence  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  whole  of  Germany  ;  but  it  aU 
most  appears  as  if  he  had  learned  too  much 
in  Rome.  He  had  acquired*  the  love  of 
dominion  also  from  the  Roman  emperors^ 
and  had  at  the  same  time  perceived  the 
art  whereby  the  exercise  of  power  over 
men  otherwise  free  bom,  may  be  confirmed. 
He  maintained  a '  body-guard,  introduced 
all  other  Roman  regulations,  and  hitherto 
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no  angle  indiyidual  had  ever  practised  so 
much  authority  amoDg  the  Giennan  tribes. 
His  army  consisted  of  70,000  infantry  and 
4000  cavalry,  and  he  kept  it  in  constant 
practice  by  his  continual  wars  with  his 
neighbors,  so  that  it  could  be  well  seen 
that  he  was  preparing  it  for  still  greater 
purposes.  This,  however,  constituted  the 
condemnable  and  distinctive  feature  in  his 
character,  whence,  in  truth,  he  cannot  be 
called  a  great  man ;  inasmuch  as  all  this 
was  accomplished,  not  for  the  freedom  and 
happiness,  of  his  people,  but  solely  for 
himself,  and  in  oroer  that  he  might  alone 
be  called  great  and  powerful,  and  become 
honored  and  feared. 

He  had  already  appeared  so  dangerous 
to  the  Romans,  that  Tiberius,  the  son  of 
the  emperor,  in  the  year  7  a.  d.,  advanced 
against  him  with  a  large  army.  He  in. 
tended  to  attack  him  from  two  sides  with 
twenty-two  legions,  and  he  was  already  in 
full  march,  when  intelliffence  reached  him 
that  a  great  rebellion  had  broken  out  in 
Hungary,  Dalmatia,  and  Illyria,  and  that 
all  Sie  tribes  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Black  Sea,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Danube 
and  among  the  mountains,  had  conspired 
against  the  Romans,  and  had  collected  an 
army  of  200,000  infantry  and  9000  caval- 
ry,  with  which  they  were  determined  to 
invade  Italy.  Fright  and  terror  seized 
upon  all  in  Rome,  and  the  Emperor  Au- 

fustus  exclaimed  in  the  senate,   <<  Ten 
ays  hence  the  enemy  may  be  within  sight 
of  Rome!" 

Tiberius  immediately  concluded  a  peace 
with  Marbodius,  which  was  favorable  to 
the  latter,  and  hastened  with  his  whole 
army  against  the  Pannonian  tribes ;  and, 
afler  three  years  of  the  most  obdurate  war, 
he  succeeded  in  diverting  the  great  danger, 
and  brought  these  tribes  again  under  the 
dominion  of  his  father.  The  latter  re- 
joiced, however,  but  little  in  this  good 
fortune ;  for,  on  another  side  of  his  em- 
pire, the  Germans  had  caused  him  the 
greatest  loss,  and  had  involved  him  in 
calamities  the  most  serious  he  had  ever 
experienced  during  his  whole  life. 


CHAPTER   II. 
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Aiminiai,  or  H«niMai»-Araiiiiiui  and  Vi 
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A.  D.— FuthflV  Warn  batwMO  the  Geimaoa  and  R»- 
mani— War  with  the  MarcooDamii,  1S7-1S0— The 
Gennank  Gooftderatioai— The  AKmamii— The 
FVanka-The  Sami  Goiifederatia»-The  Gottv^ 
The  Dedine  of  the  Roman  Eknpire 

The  campaigns  and  forts  of  Dniaus, 
and  the  crafty,  cunningly-devised  arts  of 
Tiberius,  had  effected  so  much  in  Lower 
Grermany,  as  we  have  above  seen,  that  as 
far  as  the  Weser,  no  armed  tribe  any 
longer  openly  opposed  the  Romans.  AU 
was  bowed  down,  the  unions  of  the  tribes 
Were  sundered,  and  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  leading  men  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
seducticxis  of  the  Romans.  They  already 
began  to  appear  a  different  race  of  men ; 
habit  and  intercourse  with  the  strangers 
commenced  already  to  obliterate  their  na- 
tional manners.  Markets  sprang  up  and 
were  established  around  the  Roman  camps, 
and  enticed  the  Giermans  to  purchase  and 
barter.  Even  the  earth  and  heavens,' 
says  a  Roman  writer,  appeared  to  be  more 
gentle  and  mild,  for  the  forests  had  become 
penetrated  and  passable,  and  bridges  and 
dikes  were  buut  across  the  morasses. 
Three  complete  legions,  the  best  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  kept  guard  in  the  numerous 
forts  and  camps,  and  in  the  midst  of  our 
lofty  forests  of  oak,  a  Roman  Pnetorship 
was  established,  together  with  Romatb  laws, 
legal  institutions,  and  appointed  functiona- 
ries. The  Roman  governor,  Senihu  SahiT" 
ninuif  who  was  in  Germany  in  the  year  5 
or  6  A.  D.,  contributed  much  to  these 
changes;  he  was  a  man  who  united  old 
Roman  honesty  with  affability.  He  took 
pleasure  in  feats  and  enjoyments,  and  im- 
parted to  the  Germans  a  greater  love  f(Mr 
the  refined  mode  of  life  among  the  Ro. 
mans.  Qtdatihus  Varus  succeeded  him 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  6  ;  a  man  of  a 
weak  mind,  who  was  more  adapted  for  the 
occupations  of  peace  than  of  war,  and  be- 
sides which,  was  addicted  to  avarice.  For 
it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  entered  the  rich 
province  of  Syria,  where  he  had  just  been 
governor,  a  poor  man  ;  but  when  he  quitted 
it,  he  himself  had  become  rich  and  left  the 
province  itself  poor.  The  Germans,  to 
this  weak-minded  man,  appeared  thorought. 
ly  subjected,  because  they  were  tranquil 
and  he  endeavored  to  fix  slavery  among 
them  by  those  gende  but  efl^tive  means, 
which  are  more  pernicious  and  destructive 
than  the  power  of  the  sword,  because  they 
assume  an  innocent  garb.  He  sat  in 
judgment  upon  the  G^rmaufly  as  amoi^ 
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I ;  ^decided  upon  the  freedom  and 

{property  of  Germans,  and » the  Roman 
awyers,  instead  of  the  straightforward 
and  simple  German  custom,  sought  to  in* 
troduce  the  subtle  and  perplexing  arts  of 
Roman  jurisprudence.  If  it  be  desired  to 
^x  within  the  heart  of  a  nation,  a  secretly 
deTOuring  and  destructive  worm,  which 
shall  gradually  reduce  it  to  tha(  state  of 
degradation  that  it  becomes  careless  to  all 
magnanunous  ideas,  the  love  of  country 
and  compatriots — substituting  instead,  the 
"more  debasing,  petty,  selfish  considerations 
— it  is  only  necessary  to  imbue  it  with  a 
love  of  law  and  disputation,  that  all  may 
become  embittered  asainst  each  other,  and 
that  every  one  shall  know  nothing  greater 
than  his  own  advantage.  And  as  all  ju- 
dicial proceedings  were  conducted  in  the 
Roman  language,  it  was  likewise  intended 
thus  to  introduce  and  establish  that  tongue 
among  the  Germans.  For,  in  order  to 
thoroughly  annihilate  the  idiocracy,  free- 
dom, and  independent  feelings  of  a  people, 
and  to  mould  it  into  an  entirely  new  form, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  deprive  it  likewise 
of  its  peculiar  hereditary  possession — its 
moik^  tongue. 

Varus,  however,  had  much  miscalculated 
when  he  supposed  the  rude  Germans  were 
insensible  to  these  cunning  arts.  The  un- 
derstanding of  uncultivated  nations  is  keen- 
ly alive  to  those  who  wish  to  enclose  them 
within  nets,  and  the  Germans  were  supplied 
by  nature  with  a  healthy  niind  and  good 
discernment.  They  quickly  perceived  the 
source  and  central  point  of  ruin,  and  they 
were  beyond  all  things  filled  with  inward 
rage  at  the  view  of  the  lictors'  rods  or  fasces 
of  the  Roman  governor,  which  were  the 
attributes  of  his  power  of  awarding  corpo- 
real punishment,  or  even  death  itself.  No- 
thing was  more  degrading  to  the  free  Ger- 
man than  corporeal  punishment,  the  dis- 
grace  of  the  most  abject  slavery ;  and  the 
power  of  punishing  with  death,  they  did  not 
even  allow  to  their  own  princes,  but  con- 
ceded it  to  the  divinity  alone,  who  pro- 
claimed the  sentence  through  the  voice  of 
his  priests. 

Their  wrath,  however,  durst  not  give  it- 
self utterance,  but  it  remained  long  con- 
cealed in  the  breasts  of  individuals,  for 
there  was  no  one  near,  who  with  a  bold 
mind  could  collect  and  fan  the  glimmering 
sparks  into  a  broad  flame.  But  it  was 
Rome  itself  that  was  chosen  to  nurture  and 


bring  up  to  maturity  the  saviour  of  Germaa 
freedom.  This  was  ArminiuSf  (whom  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  Hernumn,)  the  mm 
of  Segmer,  prince  of  the  Cherusci ;  a  youth 
of  valiant  heart  and  arm,  of  a  clear,  quick 
mind,  whose  eyes  proclaimed  the  fire  of  his 
soul.  By  distinguished  military  servioit  he 
had  acquired  the  right,  and  dignity  of  a  Ro. 
man  citizen  and  knight,  and  had  returned 
to  his  country  well  instructed  and  practised 
in  all  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  He  here 
perceived  the  disgrace  and  ruin  which  was 
being  prepared  for  his  native  country ;  and 
his  mind  pondered  upon  the  great  means 
of  remedy.  He  speedily  discovered  a  simi- 
lar feeling  to  reign  among  the  noblest  of 
the  Cherusci  and  the  neighboring  tribes ; 
bis  inflaming  word  inspired  their  courage ; 
they  prepared  the  grand  blow  of  deliver- 
ance, and  in  order  to  destroy  the  Romans 
the  more  securely,  they  enticed  Varus  by 
a  planned  rebellion  to  the  frontiers— as  it 
is  related  by  the  Roman  writers — still  fiir- 
ther  away  from  the  Rhine,  into  the  depths 
of  the  Teutoburger  forest,  which  flanked 
the  districts  towards  the  Weser. 

Varus,  however,  miffht  still  have  escaped 
his  fate,  through  treaenery :  the  traitor  be- 
ing found  among  the  Germans  themselves^ 
in  the  person  of  Segestes,  a  prince  of  the 
Cherusci,  who  was  an  enemy  to  Segimer ; 
while  he  was  envious  also  of  Arminius's 
great  repuuition,  and  jealous  because  this 
much  younger  man,  by  the  powers  of  his 
mind  and  bis  heroic  virtues,  attracted  the 
eyes  of  all  the  tribes  upon  him.  Even  the 
day  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspi* 
racy,  when  Varus  had  collected  the  princes 
at  a  banquet,  Segestes  entreated  Mm  roost 
earnestly  to  take  Arminius  prisoner  on  the 
spot;  but  a  blind  confidence  in  his  own 
power,  concealed  from  the  governor  the 
abyss  that  yawned  beneath  his  feet.  He 
advanced  still  deeper  into  the  forest  which 
covered  the  country  of  the  Weser,  and  the 
princes  quitted  him  with  the  promise  of  im^ 
mediately  joining  him  with  their  auxiliary 
troops.  They  came— 4heir  plan  being  well 
and  happily  laid— ^nd  in  the  midst  of  the 
Teutoburser  forest,  (in  the  present  princi- 
pality of  Lippe-Detnwl,)  where  there  are 
on  all  sides  mountains  and  narrow  valleys^ 
they  met  him.  Nowhere  around  was  a 
beaten  path  visible,  nothing  but  a  thickly 
grown  and  impenetrable  wood.  Trees 
were  obliged  to  be  hewn,  pits  and  morasseft 
filled  up,  and  bridges  built.    It  was  in  tht 
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■lomiy  autumn  season — ^the  niooth  of  Sep- 
tember ;  heavy  rains  had  made  the  ground 
slippery  and  every  step  unsafe,  while  the 
tempest  roared  at  the  summits  of  the  oaks, 
whence  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  country 
seemed  wrathfuUy  to  threaten.  Warriors, 
beasts  of  burden,  loaded  with  baggage  and 
munition,  all  passed  heedlessly  on,  as  in 
perfect  security. 

Amidst  these  terrors  of  nature,  appear- 
ed suddenly,  on  all  sides,  occupying  the 
heights,  the  Germans  as  foes,  hurling  forth 
their  destructive  weapons  against  the  com- 
pressed masses  of  Romans.  These  could 
but  little  defend  themselves  in  their  heavy 
armor,  upon  a  slippery  ground,  and  with 
arms  which  were  spoiled  tor  use  by  the  con- 
tinued rain.  They,  however,  continued 
their  course  under  continual  attacks,  and 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  spot  where  a 
oamp  might  be  constructed.  Fatigued  as 
all  were,  they  nevertheless  ezert^  their 
utmost  powers  to  raise  defences  which 
should  keep  the  enemy  off,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  at  least  one  quiet 
Dight,  were  it  even  to  be  their  last.  Thus 
they  awaited  the  dawn  of  day  between  hope 
and  fear.  In  the  rooming  every  thing  un- 
necessary was  burnt;  the  soldiers  were 
thereby  made  lighter  for  battle,  and  the 
baggage  was  also  diminished ;  this,  toge- 
ther with  the  women  and  children,  of  whom 
there  was  a  great  number  with  the  expedi- 
tion, (as  no  war  had  been  anticipated,^  they 
placed  in  their  centre,  and  commenced  their 
retreat,  probably  in  the  direction  of  their 
fert  AUso.  Their  fate  seemed  to  brighten ; 
they  came  to  a  more  open  space,  where 
they  could  muster  and  regulate  their  ranks, 
and  where  the  Germans  did  not  venture  to 
attack  them ;  but  this  was  to  be  no  resting- 
place  for  them,  they  were  to  resume  their 
inarch  forward,  and  the  terrific  forest  once 
more  received  them.  The  enemy  renewed 
and  increased  his  attacks ;  the  tempest  still 
oontinued,  at  which  the  Germans  exclaimed 
as  the}'  pursued  the  Romans :  *«  Behold  this 
is  done  by  our  God,  who  will  this  day  re- 
venge our  wrongs  upon  our  enemies." 
Many  of  the  most  valiant  Romans  sank 
beneath  their  wrathful,  and  unceasingly 
emboldened  attacks* 

In  this  desperate  position  night  appeared 
a  second  time,  and  they  again  endeavored 
to  construct  defences.  But  the  attacking 
•nemy,  with  his  criec  of  victory,  left  them 
BO  time,  and  theUi  when  heaven  and  earth 


seemed  to  oppose  them,  and  there  was  no 
hope  of  salvation,  the  courage  of  the  bravest 
sank.  Varus,  seeing  now  that  all  was 
lost,  and  having  already  received  several 
wounds,  cast  himself  upon  his  sword  ;  ma* 
ny  of  the  leaders  followed  his  example, 
while  the  whole  army  was  either  made 
prisoners*  or  killed,  very  few  escaping. 
This  last  battle  took  place,  according  to 
the  moet  recent  researches,  very  probably 
between  the  present  Horn  and  Lippe  spring, 
on  the  southern  borders  of  the  Lippe.* 
Thus  was  annihilated  the  finest  and  most 
valiant  of  all  the  Roman  armies,  with  the 
auxiliaries,  40,000  men  strong.  This  was 
the  hour  of  the  heavy  retaliation  that  was 
to  be  expected  upon  some  such  day,  from 
the  fury  of  a  severoly  oppressed,  freedom- 
loving,  but  still  savage  people.  Many  of 
the  most  distinguished  prisoners  bled  as 
sacrifices  upon  the  altars  of  the  native  di- 
vinities, others,  who  retained  their  lives, 
were  used  for  the  most  degrading  services  ; 
and  as  the  Romans  themselves  inform  us, 
several  of  their  distinguished  countrymen, 
to  whom  at  home  the  gates  of  entrance  into 
the  senate  were  open,  concluded  their  mi- 
serable lives  as  the  herdsmen  of  Crerman 
flocks,  or  as  the  keepers  or  porters  of  Ger. 
man  gates.  It  is  also  related,  how  embit- 
tered  the  Germans  showed  themselves  to- 
wards the  Roman  judicial  functionaries, 
with  the  feeling,  as  it  were,  that  it  was  by 
their  arts  that  the  greatest  danger  was  pre- 
pared against  freedom  and  independence ; 
and  further,  that  a  Grerman  tore  out  the 
tongue  of  one  of  these  functionaries  with 
the  caustic  words,  <*Now  cease  hissing, 
adder !"  Such  is  the  account  of  the  great 
German  battle  of  freedom,  according  to  the 
relation  of  our  enemies  themselves.  In 
what  a  difllerent  light  should  we  not  behold 
it,  had  we  the  testimony  thereupon  of  even 
one  German  historian ! 

But  the  opinion  of  all  is  unanimous  and 
fixed,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  confession  of 
the  Romans  themselves,  that  our  fatherland 
owes  its  freedom  to  this  great  victory  in  the 
Teutoburger  forest,  and  we,  the  descend- 
ants of  those  races,  are  indebted  to  it  for  the 
unmixed  German  blood  which  flows  in  our 
veins,  and  for  the  j>ure  German  sounds  pro- 
nounced by  our  tongue.  But  in  Rome 
there  was  universal  alarm  and  mourning ; 

*  The  three  days  of  IwtUe  have  been  cakmlated  by 
M.  Schmidt,  not  withoat  ingenuftT.  to  have  takm 
pboe  about  ttie  9th,  lOUi,  and  llUi  < 
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while  the  Germans  were  full  of  rejoicing, 
and,  storming  the  forts  on  this  side  of  the 
Rhine,*  cleared  the  whole  country  of  the 
Romans.  The  Emperor  Augustus  was 
beside  himself;  in  his  fury  he  struck 
his  head  against  the  wall,  and  constantly 
exclaimed:  "Oh,  Varus,  Varus,  restore 
me  my  legions!"  For  some  months  he 
allowed  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow,  the 
guards  of  the  city  were  doubled,  and  that 
no  riot  might  occur,  the  Germans  were 
dispatched  from  Rome,  and  even  the  Ger- 
man body-guard  was  conveyed  across  the 
sea  into  the  islands.  At  last  Augustus 
vowed  great  festivals  to  his  god  Jupiter, 
"  should  his  empire  attain  a  more  flourish- 
ing state." — Thus  did  it  happen  in  the 
Cimbrian  war. 

In  order  to  meet  the  more  extensive  in- 
cursions of  the  Grermans  which  were  now 
expected  as  certain,  consequent  upon  this 
victory,  Tiberius  was  hastily  dispatched  to 
the  Rhine  with  a  rapidly  collected  army ; 
to  his  astonishment,  however,  he  found 
every  thing  quiet.  The  Grermans  did  not 
desire  conquest,  they  wished  only  to  protect 
their  freedom,  and  according  to  the  very 
nature  of  their  alliance,  after  the  danger 
was  removed  each  returned  to  his  home. 
Tiberius  held  the  vacillating  Gaul  in  obe- 
dience, and  passed  again  across  the  Rhine, 
but  without  proceeding  very  far  into  the 
country ;  and  as  in  a  rew  years  afterwards 
he  succeeded  Augustus  in  the  empire,  he 
transferred  to  his  nephew,  Gcrmanicus,  the 
son  of  Drusus,  the  management  of  the  war 
against  the  Germans. 

Grermanicus,  a  young  and  ardent  hero, 
had  before  his  mind  the  great  example  of 
his  father,  and  he  resolved  to  revenge  the 
defeat  of  Varus.  He  undertook  three 
grand  campaigns  in  Lower  Germany,  in 
the  same  districts  where  war  had  previous- 
ly raged  on  the  Lippe,  and  from  the  sea 
up  the  Ems  towards  the  Weser  and  the 
EUbe.  Germany  was  now  again  menaced 
with  fresh  danger,  for  Grermanicus  was  a 
warrior  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  Rome. 
But  equally  as  Arminius  had  obtained  vic- 
tory over  bad  leaders,  so  did  he  now  with 


•  ^»»  held  oat  the  kmgcot  It  wu  to  itnmg,  that 
the  GennaiM,  being  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ait  of 
heaeging  and  the  new ry  imtruments,  oonld  not 
OQaqoer  it  by  foice.  They  had,  theiefoie,  lecoone  to 
ftmine :  bat  the  Roman  ganieon  managed,  in  an  an- 
I  f«M  tfe  #tMrre,  to  lUp  out,  and, 
"   •  '  "  in. 


waiehei  moineiit,  tv  a  fM 
akhMth  with  hM,  they 


80  much  craft  and  valor  resist  those  better 
chiefs  who  advanced  with  large  armies, 
that  although  he  was  not  always  victorious 
in  his  battles,  he  obliged  his  opponent,  at 
the  end  of  every  campaign,  to  withdraw 
to  his  fortresses  on  the  Rhine.  And  thus, 
on  these  occasions,  he  did  not  less  for  the 
freedom  of  his  fatherland  than  he  had  pre- 
viously  done  in  the  annihilation  of  the  le- 
gions of  Varus. 

Grermanicus  made  his  first  campaign  in 
the  year  14  a.  d.,  with  12,000  Romans 
and  a  multitude  of  allies  from  the  Rhine, 
where  BUderich  and  Wesel  now  lie, 
through  the  Csesarean  forest  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  Marsi,  and  fell  craftily  frorh  sev- 
eral sides  upon  the  unprepared  enemy, 
(who,  thinking  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  were  at  the  time  celebrating  a  great 
festival,)  and  destroyed  the  country  for 
fifty  miles  around  with  fire  and  sword.  No 
age,  no  sex  was  spared,  and  a  widely 
celebrated  temple — ^that  of  Taufana — (ac- 
cording to  some,  in  Tecklenburg,  accord- 
ing to  others,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  MUnster) — was  destroyed.  He 
did  not  press  farther  into  Lower  Germany, 
for  now  the  Brukteri,  the  Tubanti,  and 
^peti,  speedily  collected  themselves  to 
Avenge  the  misfortune  of  their  friends. 
rTHe  retreat  of  the  Romans  was  not  unac- 
companied by  difficulties.  It  was  only  by 
prudence  and  strict  order  that  Germanicus 
led  his  legions  successfully  back  across 
the  Rhine. 

In  the  following  year,  afler  he  had  first 
attacked  the  Chatti,  who  had  joined  the 
confederation  of  the  tribes  under  Armin- 
ius, he  rescued  Segestes,  who  was  hated 
by  his  own  tribe,  and  who  applied  to  him 
for  assistance  and  rescue  from  the  hands 
of  his  opponents.  The  feud  between  the 
two  hostile  houses  had  again  broke  out. 
Arminius,  who  loved  Thusnelda,  third 
daughter  of  Segestes,  and  whom  the  father 
refused  to  give  to  him  in  marriage,  had 
eloped  with,  and  made  her  his  wife.  Her 
father,  however,  recaptured  her,  and 
brought  her  back  to  his  castle.  Here  he 
was  besieged  by  Arminius,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  wife ;  but  Germanicus  meantime 
delivered  Segestes,  and  upon  this  occasion 
he  took  prisoner  Arminius's  consort,  Thus- 
nelda, and  conducted  her  to  Rome.  But 
she  never  forgot  her  husband  or  her  high 
rank,  and  in  her  sentiments  she  fortunately 
more  resembled  him  than  l)er  father.    Se- 
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gestes,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  now  found 
a  protector,  addressed  the  Romans  in  the 
same  sense  as  at  all  times  is  usual  from 
such  as  have  betrayed  their  country : 
"  This  is  not  the  first  day  of  my  fidelity 
and  constancy  towards  the  Roman  peo- 
ple !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Since  I  was  made 
a  Roman  citizen  by  the  divine  Augustus, 
I  have,  in  the  selection  of  my  friends  and 
enemies,  had  solely  your  advantage  in 
view ;  not  from  hatred  towards  my  coun- 
try— for  traitors  are  hateful  to^  those  to 
whom  they  twin — ^but  from  the  conviction 
that  the  same  thing  is  beneficial  to  both 
Romans  and  Germans,  and  because  I  pre- 
fer peace  to  war,  the  old  order  of  things  to 
the  new,  and  tranquillity  to  turmoil.  And 
DOW  that  I  am  with  you,  I  can  become  to 
the  Crerman  people  a  useful  advocate, 
should  they  choose  repentance  instead  of 
ruin." 

Thus  spoke  Segestes.  Augustus  prom- 
ised him  protection,  and  selected  a  dwell- 
ing for  him  on  die  Rhine.  Armipius, 
however,  felt  the  most  violent  rage  and  in- 
dignation, and  above  all,  it  pained  him 
most  deeply  to  think,  that  the  child  with 
which  his  consort  was  pregnant,  must  first 
behold  the  light  of  day  in  slavery  among 
the  Romans.  Acting  upon  these  feelings, 
he  forthwith  traversed  the  land  of  me 
Cherusci,  summoning  them  all  to  the  war 
against  Segestes,  and  against  the  Romans. 
His  words  are  rife  with  the  most  bitter  en- 
ergy :  "  The  noble  father !  the  great  lead- 
er! the  valiant  army!"  he  exclaimed, 
ironically,  <<  who  all  combined  together  to 
carry  off  a  weak  woman!  Before  me 
three  legions,  and  as  many  leaders,  have 
fallen ;  i  do  not  conduct  war  by  treach- 
ery, and  against  pregnant  women,  but 
openly  against  the  armed;  and  in  our 
(German  groves  are  now  to  be  seen  the 
Roman  banners  which  I  have  there  conse- 
crated to  our  native  divinities.  Let  Se- 
gestes continue  to  dwell  upon  the  subjected 
backs  of  the  Rhine.  Let  him  there  obtain 
the  priestly  dignity  for  his  son;  but  let 
him  know  that  the  Germans  will  never 
forgive  him,  or  forget  that  they  have  seen, 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  the  Ro- 
man  fasces  and  the  Roman  toga.  If, 
therefore,  my  countrymen,  your  fatherland 
and  ftimilies,  and  our  ancient  German 
manners,  are  dearer  to  you  than  alien  ru- 
lers and  tlieir  followers,  then  join  Armin- 
iiiSi  who  will  lead  you  to  glory  and  free- 


dom, rather  than  obey  Segestesi  who  will 
only  conduct  you  to  disgrace  and  slave- 
ry  r' 

By  such  fiery  language  he  excited  and 
collected  together  the  Cherusci  and  allied 
tribes,  and  at  ^ their  head  appeared  at  his 
side  his  uncle,  Inguiomar,  as  the  Romans 
call  him,  who  stood  in  great  respect  and 
esteem  among  the  people. 

Grermanicus  had  already  retired  with 
his  legions  to  the  Rhine :  upon  receiving 
intelligence,  however,  of  this  fresh  and 
great  rising  of  the  German  tribes,  he  re- 
solved upon  another  expedition  that  same 
year,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  making 
an  attack  upon  the  Rhine.  In  order  to 
pass  more  rapidly,  and  from  several  sides, 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  enemy, 
he,  according  to  his  father's  example,  led 
a  portion  of  his  army  by  sea  to  the  estua- 
ry of  the  Ems ;  two  other  divisions,  under 
CoBcina  and  Pedo,  advanced  from  the 
Rhine  through  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  thus  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  the 
flotilla  met  together  in  Westphalia.  Un- 
fortunately  the  Romans  were  not  without 
German  auxiliaries;  they  had  Batavian 
cavalry  with  them — and  besides  these, 
troops  from  the  Tyrol  and  Salzburg,  as 
also  from  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  country  that  lay  between  the  Ems 
and  the  Lippe  was  devastated ;  the  Bruk- 
teri  destroyed  their  own  country  them- 
selves,  that  a  waste  might  lie  before  the 
Romans;  but  the  latter  pressed  onward, 
recaptured,  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Bruk- 
teri,  the  eagle  of  the  (19th)  legion,  which 
the  latter  had  taken  in  the  battle  with  Va- 
rus,  and  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Teutoburger  forest,  where  Varus  bad 
been  destroyed.  Germanicus  glowed  with 
the  desire  to  show  the  last  honor  to  the 
fallen  leader  and  his  army.  He  sent 
Coecina  forward  to  inspect  the  mountains 
and  passes,  and  to  lay  bridges  and  dams 
over  the  deceptive  morasses ;  and  then  he 
himself  advanced  and  marched  over  the 
melancholy  scene,  ghastly  and  terrific  in 
its  appearance  as  well  as  in  its  associa- 
tions. The  vestiees  of  the  first  camp  of 
Varus  might  still  be  recognised  bv  the 
larger  circuit  of  ground,  capable  of  con- 
taining three  comj^ete  legions ;  the  second 
encampment  was  smaller,  the  wall  half 
demolished,  and  the  trench  filled  up  and 
level.  It  was  perceptible  that  the  last 
remnant  of  the  army  had  encamped  itself 
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there,  until  they  were  at  lengUi  overpow- 
ered. In  the  middle  of  the  plain  heaps  of 
whitening  bones,  the  remains  of  the  van- 
quished army,  lay  strewed  around,  and 
beside  them  were  scattered  about  the  frag- 
ments of  lances,  the  bones  of  horses,  and 
even  heads  transfixed  to  the  trunks  of 
Irees.  In  the  neighboring  groves  the  al- 
tars  still  remained,  upon  which  the  com- 
manders and  most  distinguished  leaders 
had  been  sacrificed  to  me  gods.  And 
some  few,  who,  having  survived  the  battle 
and  escaped  from  slavery,  had  joined  the 
present  army,  pointed  out,  here  a  spot 
where  a  leader  fell,  there  where  an  eagle 
was  seized,  yonder  where  Varus  received 
his  first  wound,  and  finally,  where,  further 
on,  he  gave  himself  his  death  blow. 

The  Roman  arjny  then,  in  the  sixth 
year  aAer  this  defeat,  buried  the  bones  of 
the  three  legions  without  any  one  of  them 
knowing  whether  he  covered  with  earth 
the  remains  of  his  friend  or  enemy ;  the 
conunander  himself  planting  the  first  turf 
upon  the  mound.  The  army  now  advanced 
with  increased  fury  against  the  enemy. 
Arminius  had  well  understood  his  own  ad- 
vantage, and  retired  into  the  forests  and 
morasses;  and  when  the  Romans  incau- 
tiously followed  him,  he  broke  fi>rth,  re- 
pulsed tftid  cavalry,  and  drove  them  back 
upon  the  infantry.  But  when  Germanicus 
advanced  with  Uie  disdiplined  legions,  he 
retired,  and  the  contest  remained  undecid- 
ed. The  results,  however,  were  neverthe- 
less those  of  a  victory  ;  the  Romans  com- 
menced their  retreat :  Ccscina,  one  of  the 
before  mentioned  leaders,  serving  under 
Germanicus,  proceeded  with  four  legions 
across  the  country  towards  the  Rhine; 
Vitellius,  another  leader,  marched  with 
two  legions  towards  the  shores  of  the  sea  ; 
and  wmianicus  himself,  with  the  third 
body,  embarked  upon  the  ships. 

The  road  taken  by  CcBcina  was  that  of 
the  formekly  noticed  ponies  hngiy  or  long 
bridges,  a  narrow  dam  road  which  ran 
across  immense  morasses.  All  around 
were  gently  rising  wooded  heights  ;*  these 
Heights  Arminius  now  occupied,  whence 
be  courageously  attacked  the  Romans,  and 
but  little  was  wanting  for  CkBcina  to  suffer 
the  same  fate  as  Varus.     The  dams  and 
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bridges  had  become  so  ruined  with  age, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  repair  them, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  caftip  was  form- 
ed, and  efforts  made  to  keep  the  enemy  off. 
Many  of  the  Romans  sank  into  the  morass, 
for  Uie  Cherusci,  who  knew  the  locality 
well,  drove  them  to  the  most  dangerous 
parts,  and  as  these  people  were  accustomed 
to  fight  among  bogs,  they,  by  their  ^reat 
length  of  body,  and  their  monstrous  jave* 
lins  which  they  knew  well  how  to  cast 
from  a  distance,  brought  the  Romans  into 
great  difficulties.  Night  alone  saved  the 
already  wavering  legions  from  the  ruinous 
battle.  But  the  Germans  even  then  in- 
dulged in  no  repose,  for  they  guided  the 
courses  of  the  springs  which  rose  among 
those  hills,  direct  upon  the  Romans  ea> 
camped  b^low. 

This  was  the  40th  year  that  Ccscina  had 
either  served  or  commanded  as  a  Roman 
warrior ;  to  him  the  chances  of  war  were 
well  known,  and  his  mind,  therefore,  con- 
tinued unalarmed  in  all  situations.  He 
accordinjgly  gave  his  orders,  and  with 
presence  of  mind  conmianded  what  was 
most  expedient  in  this  necessity.  The 
night  was  in  a  variety  of  ways  most  tu« 
multuous.  The  Germans  with  their  re. 
joicings  and  shouts  made  the  very  valleys 
below  resound,  so  that  even  the  ravines  re- 
echoed with  them;  among  the  Romans 
there  were  only  to  be  seen  isolated  small 
fires,  and  here  and  there  was  heard  an 
abrupt  voice,  they  themselves  lying  dis- 
persed along  the  walls,  or  gliding  about  the 
tents,  more  because  they  were  sleepless, 
than  that  they  were  watchful.  Coscina 
himself  was  alarmed  by  a  bad  dream.  He 
thouffht  he  saw  Varus  rise,  spotted  with 
blood,  from  the  morass,  and  beckon  to  him ; 
but  the  Roman  did  not  follow  him,  and 
when  the  former  extended  his  hand  to- 
wards him  he  struck  it  back. 

At  break  of  day  the  march  was  continu- 
ed as  Codcina  had  arranged  it,  so  that  he 
was  covered  by  two  legions  on  each  side. 
They,  however,  quitted  their  position  upon 
the  Germans  attacking  them  with  renewed 
fury,  led  by  Arminius,  who  called  out  to 
them,  "  Here,  Varus !  here  are  the  legions 
already  conquered  bv  a  like  fate !"  Tlie 
battle  was  severe  and  animated.  Ccecina 
-himself  fell  with  his  wounded  horse,  and 
must  have  been  destroyed  had  not  the  first 
legion  thrown  themselves  before  him.  The 
bf^age  and  munition  foil  inlo  the  hands 
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of  the  enemv,  and  tne  loss  of  these  was  the 
salvation  of' the  Romans,  for  they  enticed 
the  booty-lovfng  Germans  from  slaughter 
to  pillage,  and  the  legions  thus  at  last  ar- 
rived  on  the  open  plain,  where  they  en- 
camped.*  Their  condition  was  neverthe- 
less deplorable,  and  the  soldiers  already 
began  to  complain  aloud,  that  only  one 
day  was  now  left  for  so  many  thousands  to 
live ;  and  so  great  was  their  terror,  that, 
when  a  horse  which  had  escaped,  ran  to- 
wards  a  few  soldiers  standing  in  its  way, 
they  all  thought  the  Germans  had  now 
broken  into  the  camp,  and  they  fled  towards 
its  back  gates.  Ccecina,  to  bring  them  to 
a  stand,  used  entreaties,  commands,  and 
threats  of  punishment,  but  in  vain  ;  and  as 
a  last  resource,  he  cast  himself  down  across 
the  gate,  so  that  the  fugitives  could  pass 
only  over  his  body,  and  this  desperate  state 
of  their  old  and  honored  leader,  brought 
them  at  once  to  their  senses  and  stopped 
their  flight. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Germans  had  sur- 
rounded  the  camp.  Arminius,  who  knew 
the  firmness  of  a  Roman  encampment, 
would  not  venture  to  storm  it,  but  pre- 
ferred conquering  the  enemy  by  famine. 
His  uncle,  Inguiomar,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
aisted  upon  a  speedy  attack,  and  his  advice, 
because  it  was  bolder,  pleased  the  Ger- 
mans  better.  They  stormed  the  camp  ac- 
cordingly, but  just  in  the  decisive  moment 
CoBcina  caused  his  troops  to  sally  out,  beat 
back  the  besiegers,  and  forced  them  to 
flight.  '  Arminius  left  the  battle  without  a 
wound,  but  Inguiomar,  his  uncle,  was  se- 
verely  wounded,  and  the  legions,  as  many 
as  were  left  of  them,  arrived  safely  on  the 
Rhine. 

For  the  third  campaign,  in  the  16th 
year,  a.  d.,  Germanicus  made  stHl  greater 
preparations  than  he  had  for  the  rormer. 
A  fleet  of  a  thousand  vessels,  small  and 
large,  with  deep  and  broad  holds,  an(k>thers 
with  flat  bottoms  for  landing,  was  collect- 
ed to  carry  the  whole  army,  without  expo- 
sing it  to  the  dangers  previously  experi- 
enced  by  an  expedition  by  land,  into  the 
heart  of  northern  Grermany,  and  if  neces- 
sary, 80  fitted  as  to  bring  them  also  back 
again.  During  these  preparations  Grer- 
manicus  made  a  rapid  expedition  with  six 
leffions,  probably  upon  the  road  from  the 
Wesel  towards  Lippstadt,  on  the  northern 
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banks  of  the  Lippe,  as  far  as  Aliso,  to  raise 
the  siege  of  this  Ibrt,  which  had  been  re- 
taken from  the  Germans  and  repaired,  and 
which  they  were  now  again  besieging.  It 
succeeded,  for  the  enemy  dispersed  on  his 
approach,  and  he  strengthened  the  high- 
way between  Aliso  and  the  Rhine  with 
new  defences  and  dams.  But  as  the  chief 
attack  was  to  be  made  from  a  difl^rent  side, 
he  marched  back  again  to  the  Rhine,  and 
thence  embarked  his  whole  army  of  not 
less  than  90,000  men,  and  passing  through 
the  /ofM  2>n»iana  into  ttie  North  Sea, 
lanoed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems.  The 
Chauci  were  obliged  to  supply  an  auxiliary 
army,  and  the  Angrivari  were  forced  into 
subjection  on  the  Lower  Weser.  The  Ro- 
man army  advanced  as  far  as  the  present 
Minden.  Arminius,  at  the  head  of  the  Che- 
rusci  confederation,  opposed  it,  and  a  battle 
ensued  at  IduUwisuSf  on  the  Weser,  (prob- 
ably  between  Prussian  Minden  and  Vlotho.) 
Afler  a  long  and  warm  contest,  the  Ger- 
mans were  obliged  to  yield  the  field  to  the 
Romans,  afler  the  latter  had  gained  the  hills 
which  commanded  the  plain.  But  the 
Romans  could  only  attribute  their  victory 
chiefly  to  the  German  auxiliaries  who  were 
with  them,  from  the  North  Sea  and  from  the 
Danube ;  and  thus,  even  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  our  history,  it  appears  thai 
Germans  aided  aliens  in  the  subjection  of 
their  compatriots.  But  in  those  rude  ages 
this  must  not  be  severely  censured,  for  these 
tribes  from  the  Danube  had  probably  never 
heard  of  the  name  of  the  Cherusci.  In  this 
battle  Arminius  himself  was  wounded,  and 
escaped  only  by  the  speed  of  his  horse ; 
and  so  great  was  the  slaughter,  that  from 
mid-day  ^to  the  very  depth  of  night,  the 
work  of  murder  was  continued,  and  the 
land  was  covered  with  bodies  and  arms  to 
the  extent  of  fifly  thousand  feet. 

The  subjected  tribes  of  these  districts 
had  already  determined  to  quit  their  seat 
between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  and  re- 
tire beyond  the  latter  river,  when  they  per- 
ceived the  trophies,  which  the  Romans  had 
raised  afler  the  battle,  and  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  conquered  tribes ;  the 
sight  of  this  inflamed  their  wrath  more  than 
their  own  wounds  and  the  remembrance 
of  their  fallen  friends.  The  populace,  the 
nobles,  the  young  and  the  old,  all  seized 
arms,  and  again  advanced  against  the  Ru- 
mans.  A  second  bloody  battle  tookplaoe 
in  a  wooded  district  between  the  Weaer 
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and  the  Steiohuder  Lake,  which  proved 
that  the  nations'  force  was  not  yet  broken ; 
for  although  the  Romans  ascribed  the  vic- 
tory to  tiiemselves,  they  nevertheless  im- 
mediately afterwards  commenced  their  re- 
treaty  and  Germany  was  saved.  Hence- 
forth the  Weser  never  again  saw  a  Roman 
anry. 

Tjie  greatest  portion  of  his  warriors, 
Germanicus  led  back  by  water  down  the 
Eros  to  the  North  Sea.  But  a  tremendous 
storm  overtook  his  fleet,  destroyed  a  multi- 
tude of  his  vessels,  and  dispersed  them  on 
the  coasts  of  Britain.  He,  himself,  was 
shortly  afterwards  recalled  from  the  com- 
mand  of  the  armies  on  the  Rhine,  by  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  who  was  jealous  of  his 
military  fame,  and  he  was  sent  to  Asia, 
where  he  was  destroyed  by  |X)ison  in  the 
bloom  of  manhood. 

Thus  did  this  truly  German  hero,  Armi- 
nius,  who  was  equalfy  great  whether  in  vic- 
tory or  in  a  doubtful  battle,  behold  his  coun- 
try freed  from  the  danger  of  a  foreign  yoke. 
The  rapidity  and  strength  with  which  he 
roused  himself  in  jnisfortune,  and  instilled 
new  courage  into  his  people,  produced  its 
salvation.  And  be  it  remembered,  he  had 
not  to  contend  merely  with  the  rising  or 
sinking  power  of  the  Romans,  but  while  it 
stood  in  its  highest  perfection  and  eittent. 
Such  an  army  as  fought  against  the  Ger- 
man forces  in  most  beautifully  regulated 
military  array  at  Idistavisus,  and  near  the 
Steinhuder  Lake,  even  the  most  powerful 
empires  of  the  earth  could  not,  up  to  that 
time,  have  resisted. 

After  he  knew  that  the  frontiers  were 
secured,  he  turned  against  an  internal 
enemy,  who  had  remained  indiflerent  to 
the  contest  for  German  liberty,  and  whose 
manners,  aped  from  the  Romans,  together 
with  his  despotism,  made  him  doubly  hate- 
ful to  his  own  tribe,  as  well  as  to  his  neigh- 
bors. This  was  Marbodius,  the  kins  of 
the  Maroomanni.  After  the  battle  of  the 
Teutoburger  Forest,  Arminius  bad  sent 
the  head  of  Varus  to  Marbodius,  probably 
as  a  token  of  victory^  to  shame  him,  be- 
cause he  had  not  taken  part  in  the  league 
•gainst  Rome ;  perhaps,  also,  as  an  ap- 
peal to  his  patriotism  to  break  forth,  at  this 
decisive  moment,  from  his  position,  so  fa- 
TonUe  to  the  Genoans,  from  its  being  so 
near  and  dangerous  to  the  best  Roman 
provinoes.  But  Marbodius  remained  inert. 
The  emperor  Tiberius  may  likewise^  per- 


haps, have  employed  his  usual  ingenuity— 
in  Older  to  conquer  the  Germans  more  by 
stratagem  than  arms — and  have  contrib. 
uted  his  share  also  in  this  case,  to  produce  a 
division  between  the  two  German  princes. 

The  power  of  Arminius  was  now  strength- 
ened by  the  Senoni  and  Longobardi,  who, 
wearied  with  the  system  of  dominion  ex- 
ercised by  Marbodius,  at  once  renounced 
him,  and  joined  the  Cherusci ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Arminius  was  forced  to  behold 
his  uncle,  Inguiomar,  desert  his  own  ranlcs, 
and  pass  over  to*  those  of  the  enemy.  Hos- 
tilities appear  to  have  been  commenced  by 
Marbodius,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  first  to 
advance  beyond  the  frontiers ;  very  prob- 
ably in  order  to  overtake  and  chastise  the 
renegade  Senoni  and  Longobardi.  A 
severe  and  sanguinary  battle  was  fought, 
in  which,  as  Tacitus  states,  they  did  not 
fight  in  irregular  array,  but  with  perfect 
military  order  and  discipline.  The  result 
of  the  action  was  against  Marbodius ;  he 
was  forced  to  retire  back  to  his  country, 
and  thereby  lost  still  more  the  confidence 
of  his  people;  and  finally,  driven  away 
by  the  Gothic  prince,  Katualda,  he  fled  to 
the  Romans.  The  latter  granted  him  a 
pension,  perhaps  as  a  reward  for  having 
remained  neutral  instead  of  joining  Armi- 
nius ;  and,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  he 
concluded  his  life — ^the  means  for  prolong- 
ing which  had  been  furnished  by  Roman 
charity — ^ingloriously  at  Ravenna. 

We  have  no  records  of  the  last  years  of 
Arminius,  except  what  Tacitus  relates  in 
a  few  words,  viz. :  that  he  himsf'lf  having 
become  suspected  of  indulging  a  desire  to 
rule  despotically,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  in  which  his  relatives  (possibly 
Segestes  and  Inguiomar)  participated,  and 
he  was  murdered  in  the  year  21,  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
twelfth  of  his  chief  command.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  Romans  had  this  tale, 
probably,  from  the  assassins  of  Arminius, 
and,  perhaps,  from  their  old  friend,  Seges- 
tes, himself;  for  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor 
of  his  great  life  testify  that  he  certainly 
desired  nothing  more  for  himself  than  what 
VFas  justly  his  due.  He  may,  however, 
have  endeavored  to  have  given  to  the  north 
German  confederacy — whose  chief  in  war 
he  was— «  permanency  and  stability  like- 
wise during  peace,  and  thus  have  drawn 
the  confederation  closer  together,  in  order 
that  a  new  enemy  should  not  take  them 
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unprepared ;  and  as  his  great  object  in  this 
was  misunderstood,  his  old  enemy,  Seges- 
tes,  and  his  uncle,  who  was  perhaps  en- 
Tious  of  the  great  fame  of  a  nephew  so 
much  his  junior  in  years,  may  have  avail- 
ed  themselves  of  the  general  feeling  to 
promote  his  downfall.  The  testimony  of 
the  great  historian  of  his  enemies,  does 
especial  honor  to  the  memory  of  our  hero; 
for,  after  the  short  narrative  of  his  death, 
he  thus  speaks  of  him :  "  Arminius  was, 
without  dispute,  the  emancipator  of  Ger- 
many. In  batUes  not  always  the  victor, 
he  nevertheless  remained  in  war  uncon- 
quered;  and  he  is^still  celebrated  in  the 
heroic  songs  of  the  Grermans.  He  is  un- 
known in  the  chronicles  of  the  Greeks,  for 
they  admire  themselves  alone;  neither 
among  us  Romans  does  his  fame  stand  high 
enough,  for  we  elevate  and  dignify  only 
that  which  is  ancient,  and  have  but  too 
little  regard  for  that  which  is  modem." 

Henceforth,  the  Romans  thought  no  more 
of  subduing  Germany,  but  applied  them- 
selves solely  to  the  means  of  securing  their 
frontiers  from  the  incursions  of  the  German 
tribes.  They  therefore  continued  to  add 
to  the  strength  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube,  and  kept  a  considerable 
army,  consisting  of  their  best  legions,  as  a 
guard  upon  the  borders.  The  emperor 
Claudius  granted  to  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Ubi  the  distinction  of  a  colony  of  veterans, 
and,  subsequently,  in  honor  of  his  consort 
Agrippina,  born  in  that  spot,  it  was  called, 
Colonia  Agrippina,  (Cologne.)  The  strong 
camp  upon  the  Taunus  mountains,  which 
the  Romans  likewise  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  the  district  of 
the  Rhine,  was  re-established  also  by  Clau- 
dius. 

In  the  year  69,  another  serious  revolt 
Sffain  broke  forth  in  the  Low  Rhine,  under 
Claudius  Civilis,  a  leader  of  the  Batavian 
auxiliary  tribes,  and  of  royal  birth.  Like 
Hannibal,  one-eyed,  and  of  independent, 
haughty  spirit,  he  nourished  the  greatest 
hatred  towards  the  Romans,  and,  under 
Nero,  had  been  dragged  in  chains  to  Rome, 
where  he  narrowly  escaped  deaUi.  When, 
therefore,  now  a  tribute  was  demanded 
from  the  Batavians,  although  they  were 
only  bound  to  do  military  service,  Civilis 
invited  all  the  chiefs  to  a  festival  in  the 
sacred  grove,  where  he  communicated  to 
them  his  plans,  and,  by  his  eloquence, 
gained  over  the  whole  body  to  join  in  the 


revolt  Messengers  were  dispatched  to  all 
the  neighboring  tribes,  nay,  even  acrosB 
to  Great  Britain ;  and  Civilis,  without  fur* 
ther  delay,  forthwith  attacked  and  defeated 
a  Roman  encampment,  and  conquered  the 
fleet  on  the  Rhine ;  but  not  content  with 
small  results,  he  swore  not  to  cut  his  beard, 
or  the  hair  of  his  head,  before  he  had  gain, 
ed  a  great  and  signal  victory.  He  was 
now  joined  by  the  Caninefati,  Friesi,  and 
several  tribes  of  the  Saxon  race ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  conquered  the  Castra  Veient^ 
and  had  destroyed  or  made  captives  several 
legions,  the  whole  body  of  Germans,  dwell- 
ing on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  rose 
up  and  joined  him,  as  well  as  the  Brukteri 
and  other  tribes  on  the  left  bank ;  for  their 
prophetess,  Velleda,  a  Brukterian  virgin  of 
high  rank,  had  predicted  that  the  power  of 
Rome  was  now  approaching  its  end.  Civilis 
sent  her  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
booty  he  made;  and  from  her  isolated 
tower,  in  the  forest  near  the  Lippe,  she 
herself  directed  the  war.  All  the  rortxessea 
beyond  Mentz  were  taken,  Cologne  was 
made  to  pledge  itself  to  abolish  the  Rhenish 
dues,  at  the  decree  pronounced  by  Velleda, 
that  the  German  trade  should  be  open  and 
free  from  taxation.  Gallic  tribes,  also, 
joined  the  confederation.  The  emperor 
Vespasian,  who  had,  meantime,  succeeded 
to  the  imperial  throne,  now  dispatched 
Cerealis,  an  experienced  and  active  gene- 
ral,  to  the  head-quarters,  where,  on  his  ar- 
rival, he  at  once  proceeded  to  sow  dissen? 
sion,  and  produce  suspicion  among  the 
army  of  Civilis  against  their  leader ;  and 
the  Gauls,  in  accordance  with  their  usual 
changeable  character,  withdrew  them- 
selves ;  while  Civilis,  twice  defeated,  was 
forced  to  retreat  among  the  marshes,  and 
wade  through  the  dikes.  Numbers  de- 
serted him ;  Velleda  was  taken  prisoner ; 
and  Cerealis,  who  gained  over  to  him  the 
passions  of  the  majority,  partly  by  mildness, 
partly  by  cunning,  as  well  as  by  mysteri- 
ous  promises,  offered  terms  of  peace.  Ci- 
vilis then  yielded ;  the  generals  met  on  a 
river,  according  to  the  ancient  German 
custom,  and  peace  was  again  restored  under 
the  old  conditions  of  furnishing  military 
service  only.  Of  the  subsequent  fate  of 
Claudius  Civilis,  nothing  more  is  known. 

AfVer  these  ftesh  trials  at  superiority  of 
arms,  it  was  but  occasionally  that  any 
emperor  essayed  to  obtain  military  fame 
against  his  unconquered  neighbors,  and 
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iheae  endeaTors  were  senerally  very  un. 
successful,  but  in  oraer  to  conceal    the 
sliame  thereof,  they  were  obliged  to  invent 
a  variety  of  pliausible  excuses.     No  one, 
however,  had    conducted    himself  more 
shamelessly    and    ridiculously  than    the 
emperor  Domitianus,  who  reigned  between 
the  years  80  and  90.     He  commenced  a 
war  with  the  Chatti,  but  did  not  venture  to 
attack  them  seriously,  for  he  quickly  re- 
tired, leaving  his  purpose  unfinished,  and 
in  order  that  he  might  not  return  to  Rome 
with  disgrace  and  obloquy,  he  purchased 
tall   and  strong-grown  slaves    in    Gaul, 
dressed  them  like  Germans,  caused  their 
hair  to  be  dyed  yellow  and  arranged  in  the 
German  fashion,  and  then  led  them  as  if 
they  had  been  GTerman  captives  in  triumph 
into  Rome.     In  the  second  century  aller 
the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Romans  had  to 
endure  a  very  severe  war  with  the  Ger- 
mans which  they  called  the  Marcanumnie 
toor,  because  the  Marcomanni  were  best 
known  to  them  from  time  immemorial,  and 
because  their  attack,  combined  with  that 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Danube,  most  imme- 
diately threatened  Italy.     But  a  yet  more 
extensive  alliance  of  the  tribes  seems  to 
have  taken  place,  for  also  on  the  Rhine, 
and  even  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  the 
Romans  had  to  endure  hard  contests.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  accounts  which  we  must 
collect  from  the  later  historians,  (Jul.  Cap- 
itolinus,  Arl.  Spartianus,  Dio  Cassius,  as 
extracted  from  Xiphilinus,  Amm.  Harcel- 
linus,  Orosius  and  others,)  are  venr  imper- 
fect.    The  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  well 
understood  the  greatness  of  the  danger ; 
he  caused  the  priests  to  be  collected  from 
all  parts,  prayers  and  large  sacrifices  to  be 
made,  and  the  oracles  questioned  respect- 
ing the  issue  of  the  war.    It  is  also  related 
by  Lucian,  that  a  wise  man  from  Egypt, 
of  the  name^  of  Alexander,  who  had  ac- 
quired great  fame,  was  questidied  respect- 
ing the  Marcomannic  war.     He  replied 
that  two  lions,  well  anointed  with  fragrant 
herbs  and  spices,  should  be  made  to  swim 
across  the  Danube  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try,  and  that  victory  would  not  then  fail. 
His  advice  was  followed.    The  Germans, 
however,  who  held  these  lions  to  be  for- 
eign dogs,  killed  them   with   clubs,   and 
immediately  afterwards  gained    a   great 
victory  over  the  Romans. 

The  war  now  became  so  desperate  that 
the  emperor  was  necessitated  to  receive 


into- his  army  slaves,  gladiators,  and  othen, 
who  were  previously  considered  unworthy 
to  bear  arms.  Even  a  band  of  robbers 
from  Dalmatia  were  included  in  the  ser^ 
vice  ;  and  the  emperor,  that  he  might  find 
means  to  carry  on  this  severe  war,  sold 
every  thing  most  precious  in  his  treasury, 
together  with  his  pictures,  and  his  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  the  sale  of  which  lasted 
two  months. 

The  Marcomanni,  nevertheless,  pressed 
forward  as  far  as  Aquileja,  which  lies  on 
the  frontier  of  Italy,  causing  a  similar 
panic  and  confusion  in  Rome  as  at  the 
time  when  the  Cimbri  crossed  the  Alps. 

Had  a  weak  emperor  then  governed  the 
Roman  empire,  its  fate  would  probably 
have  been  decided.  But  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  a  wise  and  valiant  man,  and  saved 
Rome  once  more  from  great  danger.  He 
maintained  a  war  for  thirteen  years  against 
the  allied  tribes,  and  had  to  endure  several 
sanguinary  battles,  being  even  obliged  to 
maintain  a  warm  skirmish  with  the  Jaxj^ 
on  the  frozen  Danube;  and  although  he 
brought  many  of  the  tribes  individually  to 
peace  and  thereby  weakened  the  enemy, 
and  succeeded  in  irritating  Grerman  tribes 
against  each  other,  he,  nevertheless,  did 
not  survive  the  end  of  the  war,  but  died 
from  his  exertions  during  the  campaign  at 
WindobonOf  the  present  Vienna,  in  the 
year  180. 

It  now  fell  upon  his  son,  Commodus,  to 
lead  the  army  against  the  enemy,  and  he 
made  a  speech  to  the  soldiers,  even  over 
the  body  of  his  father,  of  what  great  things 
he  purposed  doing,  and  that  the  ocean 
alone  should  set  limits  to  his  conquests ; 
but  his  heart  longed  for  the  pleasures  of 
Italy  and  for  the  sensualities  of  his  me- 
tropolis. This  was  well  known  to  his 
flatterers  and  courtiers,  and  as  they  them- 
selves  were  weary  of  the  fatigues  of  the 
camp,  they  thus  addressed  him :  "  How 
much  longer  will  you  exchange  Rome  for 
the  rude  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  noth- 
ing is  to  be  met  with  but  cold,  rain,  and 
eternal  winter,  where  not  a  fruit-bearing 
tree  is  to  be  seen  and  nothing  to  be  met 
with  to  exhilarate  life  ?  When  will  you 
cease  to  drink  the  frozen  water  of  the 
Danube  while  others  indulge  in  the  warm 
wells  and  baths  of  Italy?"  To  such 
speeches  Commodus  listened  eagerly  and 
said,  "  It  is  true  what  you  say,  and  if  I 
preserve  my  life,  I  can  assuredly  more 
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eii^tually  weaken  the  enemy  than  if  I 
expose  it  to  the  dangers  of  war."  Some 
of  the  tribes  were  so  reduced  by  his  father 
that  they  willingly  concluded  a  peace  with 
him,  but  from  others  he  purchased  it  in  a 
disgraceful  manner  by  means  of  large 
presents,  and  then  he  hastened  back  to 
Home.  So  valiantly,  however,  had  these 
tribes  fought,  that,  upon  peace  being  con- 
cluded, the  Quadi  alone  gave  back  50,000, 
and  the  Jazygi  100,000  Roman  prisoners ; 
and  all  that  the  Romans  had  gained  by  the 
effusion  of  so  much  blood  was,  that  things 
DOW  remained  for  a  short  period  tranquil 
upon  these  frontiers  of  their  empire. 

The  proximity  of  the  Romans  on  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Necker,  had 
by  degrees  effected  alterations  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  Germans.  They  had  become 
acquainted  with  many  new  things,  both 
good  and  bad.  By  means  of  the  former 
they  became  acquainted  with  money,  and 
many  luxuries.  The  Romans  had  planted 
the  vine  on  the  Rhine,  and  constructed 
roadsi  cities,  manufactories,  theatres,  fort- 
resses, temples,  and  altars;  Roman  mer- 
chants  brought  their  wares  to  Germany, 
and  fetched  thence  ambers,  feathers,*  furs, 
slaves,  and  the  very  hair  of  the  Germans, 
for  it  was  now  the  fashion  to  wear  light 
flaxen  wigs,  instead  of  natural. hair.  Of 
the  cities  which  the  Romans  built  there 
are  many  yet  remaining,  as  Salzburg, 
Ratisbonne,  Augsburg,  Basle,  Strasburg, 
Baden,  Spires,  Worms,  Mentz,  Treves, 
Ck>logne,  Bonn,  dec.  But  in  the  interior  of 
Germany,  neither  the  Romans  nor  their 
habits  and  manners  had  found  friends,  nor 
were  cities  built  there  according  to  the 
Roman  style. 

The  most  important  alteration  that  took 
place  among  the  Germans  at  this  period, 
was  their  concentration  into  several  exten- 
sive confederations  of  the  tribes.  The 
more  ancient  example  of  the  Suevi,  the 
later  combination  of  the  Marcomanni  and 
Cherusci,  and  perhaps  various  successful 
results  in  other  German  districts,  chiefly, 
however,  the  character  presented  by  the 
great  Roman  empire,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  corruption,  was  yet  strong  by 
its  union :  all  this,  as  well  as  the  predomi- 
nant power  of  individual  tribes,  and  per- 
haps many  other  unknown  causes,  pro- 

^  The  RomaiM  celebrated  the  white  Geiman  goon, 
ij^ich  they  even  called  by  iti  Gemun  name,  tfont.— 
nin.  Nat  H.,  x.  S7. 


duced  four  great  confederations  of  the 
tribes,  which  probably  arose  from  small 
beginnings,  and  had  existed  perhaps  for 
some  time,  but  had  only  become  known 
and  formidable  to  the  Romans  in  the  third 
century  afler  Christ.  Their  origin  will 
probably  always  remain  obscure  to  us. 
The  Roman  writers  here  leave  us  entirely, 
or  are  so  scanty  and  uncertain  in  their  in- 
dications, that  we  cannot  build  upon  them ; 
and  the  historians  who  afterwards  arose 
among  the  German  tribes  themselves,  were 
so  ignorant  of  their  earlier  hbtory,  that 
they  were  only  able  to  produce  old  tradi- 
tions, and  oflen  placed  them  in  the  most 
wonderful  fashion  in  connection  with  the 
narratives  of  the  ancient  writers ;  and  thus 
they  connected  the  origin  of  the  German 
tribes  with  the  Trojan  war,  the  expeditions 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  other  special, 
ly  celebrated  events  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  confederations  of  the  tribes  as  they 
occur  in  history,  and  as  they  are  actually 
treated  therein,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Alamanni,  afterwards  called  the 
Alemanni,  and  Allemanni,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Maine ;  and  subsequently, 
afler  they  had  won  back  the  Roman  tithe- 
land,  also  upon  the  Upper  Rhine  and 
Necker.  They  spread  themselves  later 
northward  as  far  as  the  Lahn.  They 
were  a  confederation  of  Sue  vie  tribes, 
whose  formation  perhaps  emanated  from 
the  Hermunduri,  and,  according  to  the 
opinion,  erroneously  formed,  of  some  an- 
cients, derived  their  name  from  their  being 
composed  of  all  kinds  of  men,  or  manni. 
But  it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  consider 
the  name  Allemanni  as  a  warlike,  confed- 
erative  name,  equally  as  the  Marcomanni 
signifies  the  War-manni  on  the  frontiers, 
Germani,  the  army  or  Ger-manni  in  gene- 
ral; the  Allemanni  may  therefore  mean 
the  Manni,  who  formed  the  defence  for  the 
whole.  They  were  warlike,  wild,  and 
valiant,  and  gave  the  Romans  no  little  un- 
easiness. Dio  Cassius  first  mentions  them 
in  the  history  of  the  emperor  Caracalla  ; 
accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thini 
century  from  this  period — particularly 
afler  they  had  penetrated  the  ImeSf  and  to- 
wards  the  end  of  the  third  century,  after 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Probus,  when 
they  had  conquered  the  tithe-land — they 
fell  upon  the  efieminate  Gauls  (who  hence- 
forward, from  terror,  called  all  Germans 
AlkmandSf)  at  another  time  made  incur- 
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flioDs  aoro88  the  Danube,  and  even  aoroes 
the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  each  time  returned 
home  with  rich  spoil.  Northward  &om 
these  dwelt : 

2.  The  Franks^  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  as 
far  as  the  Netherlands  and  the  North  Sea ; 
likewise   a   confederation   collected   from 
different  tribes  of  the  northwest  of  Ger- 
many :  the  Sigambri,  on  the  Issel,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  tribe,  (the 
subsequent  Salic  Franks,)  the  Chamavi, 
Amsibari,    Tenchteri,    Usipeti,   Brukteri, 
Cbatti,  Cherusci,    Tubanti,    and    others. 
The  Friesi  and  Chauci  also  joined  them 
afterwards.     The  name  of  Frank  is  va. 
riously  derived  by  ancient  and  modem 
learned  men.     The  broadest  derivation  is 
that  they  wished  to  be  frank  and  free  peo- 
pie,  and  thence  called  their  confederation. 
The  name  of  Franks  is  much  more  proba- 
bly  supposed  to  be  derived  from  their  pe- 
culiar weapon,  a  javelin   armed  with  a 
barbed    hook,  which   writers    call    Fran- 
ziska,  (perhaps  the  ancient  framea  of  the 
Gf*rmans.)     History  mentions  the  Franks 
to  us  for  the  first  time  distinctly  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  as  a  union  of 
north  German  tribes.     Flavius  Vopiscus 
first  names  them  in  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,    about  242 ;    afler   which   the 
emperor   Julian  and  other   later  writers. 
They  were   also   very  strong  and   bold. 
Their   high  opinion  of  themselves  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  introduction  to  the  Salic 
law,   where  it  states:   "The   high-famed 
nation  of  the  Franks,  who  have  God  for 
their  judge,  are  brave  in  war,  profound  in 
council,  firm   in  union,  noble,  manly  in 
fomiy  bold,  prompt,  firm ;  such  is  the  na- 
tion, which,  small  in  number,  by  strength 
and  courage,  burst  the  yoke  of  the  Ro- 
nians."      They  traversed  '  many   Roman 
oouDtries,  particularly  Graul,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  whenever  they  were  excited 
by    the    lust  of  prey  and   booty.     They 
even  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  and 
conquered  the  city  of  Tarragona.     The 
Romans  in  the  third  century  had  so  frail 
a    tenure    of  these    countries,    that    the 
Pranks  and  other  Crerman  warlike  hordes, 
amoDg  whom  are  named  the  Bui^undians 
and   Vandals,  had  possession  of  seventy 
considerable  cities  in  Gaul.    Afler  a  long 
period  a  hero  again  appeared  anions  the' 
Roman    rulers,  hi  the  emperor    Probus 
(276—282;)   he  drove  the   Germans   be- 
yond  the  Rhine,  fell  upon  their  country, 
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and  conquered  so  many  of  them,  that  in- 
order  to  reduce  them,  he  was  enabled  to 
transplant  many  thousands  into  other  per-* 
tions  of  his  empire.  He  conveyed  a  body 
of  the  Pranks,  who  had  their  seat  upon  the 
North  Sea,  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
into  a  distant  country,  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea.  He  expected  the  Crermana 
would  here  forget  their  bleak  fatherland, 
for  here  they  dwelt  in  a  most  beautiful 
and  warm  climate,  and  in  a  rich  and  de- 
lightful  country.  They,  however,  could 
not  banish  from  their  recollection  the  cold 
shores  of  the  stormy  North  Sea,  but  only 
planned  how  they  could  return.  They 
attacked  and  took  possession  of  several 
ships,  and  in  them  passed,  amidst  a  thou- 
sand  dangers  and  difficulties,  through  un- 
known waters,  across  the  seas  of  Greece 
and  Africa,  and  by  the  coasts  of  Italy^ 
Spain,  and  France,  towards  their  home 
They  were  often  obliged  to  land,  and  fight 
with  the  natives  for  provisions  ;  they  eveni 
conquered  the  large  city  of  Syracuse  im 
Sicily,  which  the  Athenians  in  ancient 
times  had  vainly  invested  for  three  years; 
and  they  at  last  came  through  the  great 
Ocean  into  the  North  Sea,  and  back  to* 
their  Crerman  coasts.  This  took  place  in. 
the  year  280.* 

3.  The  Saxon  confederation  is  named^ 
together  with  the  Franks,  as  early  as  the- 
year  288,  by  Eutropius,  and  was  formed? 
of  the  remaining  Lower  German  tribes  who 
had  not  joined  the  Franks,  or  had  agahi 
separated  themselves  from  them.  Amm« 
Marcel  linus  next  mentions  the  Saxons  as 
the  neighbors  of  the  Franks  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  after 
him  they  are  named  by  many  others.  The 
greatest  territorial  extension  which  they 
attained  in  the  course  of  the  following  cen-- 
turies  up  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  wa» 
from  the  Danes,  from  whom  they  wera* 
separated  by  the  Eider,  over  Lower  Sax. 
ony  and  the  greatest  portion  of  Wes*phaliat 
and  in  addition  they  occupied  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  Weser,  Aller,  Seine,  Ems,  Lippe» 
and  Ruhr.  The  history  of  this  commuid 
of  territory  by  the  Saxons  is  entirely  un« 
known  to  us.  If  we  fix  upon  the  name  of' 
the  small  tribe  of  the  Saxons  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  second  century  by  Ptolemr' 
alone,  and  who  places  them  at  the  moiidk 
of  the  Elbci  and  towards  Holstein,  it  I 
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l^eooroes  probable  that  these,  together  with 
die  Chauci,  Brukteri,  Cheruaci,  and  Friesi, 
fwho  again  detached  themselves  from  the 
Franconian  league,)  the  Angrivari,  the 
Fosi,  and  other  tribes,  formed  an  alliance 
against  the  powerful  confederation  of  the 
Franks,  and  drove  th^e,  who  previously 
occupied  the  greater  portion  of  Westphalia^ 
farther  towards  the  Rhine. 

The  Saxons  appear  subsequently  divided 
into  three  circles :  that  of  the  Eas^haJians^ 
beyond  the  Weser,  in  the  country  of  Han- 
over and  Brunswick  ;  the  Westphalians  on 
the  Ems,  and  the  Lippe  in  MUnster,  Osna- 
hirUck,  &c.,  as  far  as  the  Rhine ;  and  the 
EngeriatUf  in  the  centre  between  both,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Weser,  continuing  per- 
haps the  name  of  the  Angrivari  in  an 
abridged  form. 

The  Saxons  likewise  well  understood 
navigation,  although  in  the  earlier  times 
they  possessed  but  poor  ships,  formed  as 
they  were  principally  of  twisted  branches 
and  boughs  of  trees  lashed  together,  and 
then  covered  over  with  hides  of  oxen  and 
bullocks — they  were  called  by  the  name 
dr  kieL*  They  committed  many  piracies, 
and  became  first  known  to  the  Romans  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century  as  pirates  on 
the  Gallic  coasts.  We  shall  find,  subse- 
quently, that  they  crossed  over  to  England, 
and  there  founded  new  kingdoms.  They 
placed  themselves  only  during  the  wars 
i^ider  the  leadership  of  dukes,  who  after 
wards  immediately  withdrew  into  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility.  In  times  of  peace  they 
l^islated  by  representation,  and  sent  from 
each  of  the  three  circles  an  equal  number 
of  chosen  deputies  to  their  assembly,  whose 
dedeions  were  valid  for  all.  Thus  the 
idea  of  a  representative  parliament,  of 
which  Jthe  ancient  nations  knew  nothing, 
originated  with  the  Germans. 

fiul  still  more  powerful  than  all  these 
tribes  were : 

4.  The  GoiJu.  Their  name  we  have 
a\ready  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 
Subsequently^,  however,  it  b  mentioned 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as 
the  East  Sea.  They  were  evidently  a 
union  of  many  jnixed  nations,  as  it  ap- 
pears, belonging  liereditarily  to  the  Gothic 
race,  and  perhaps  founded  already  at  the 
period  of  the  great  war  of  the  Eastern 
tribes  against  Mark  Aurelius.    And  while 

*  Kiel,  a  Dankih  port,  alUl  beaor  this  ogn  in  its  city 


on  the  one  hand  the  Alemanni,  Franks^ 
and  Saxons,  attacked  the  countiT^  of  the 
Romf  nsy  which  lay  towards  the  west,  the 
Goths,  on  the  other,  turned  their  attacks 
towards  the  south  and  the  east,  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Danube.  Already,  in  the 
third  century,  the  Romans  had  to  maintain 
severe  contests  with  them.  The  Gothic 
king  Eniva,  crossing  the  Danube,  invaded 
MoBsia  and  Thracia,  conquered  several 
cities,  laid  the  country  waste,  and  when 
the  emperor  Decius  advanced  to  meet  him, 
he  gained  so  great  a  victory  over  him  at 
Abrutum,  that  the  emperor  himself  and  his 
son  remained  slain  upon  the  field.  From 
this  battle,  in  the  year  251,  the  superiority . 
of  the  Germans,  and  the  i^eakness  of  the 
Romans,  became  more  and  more  evident, 
although  several  powerful  emperors  gained 
victories  over  them.  Even  the  successoi 
of  Decius,  the  emperor  Gallus,  was  obligeo 
to  purchase  peace  with  the  Goths,  by  leav- 
ing  them  all  the  booty,  as  well  as  all  the 
distinguished  prisoners,  and  promising 
them  besides  a  yearly  tribute.  At  a  later 
period  they  made,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Herulians,  several  bold  and  dangerous 
piratic  expeditions,  from  the  northern  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  beyond  it,  to 
those  of  the  Mediterranean.  Athens,  with 
many  monuments  of  its  flourbhing  period, 
the  vicinity  of  Troy,  and  the  spleirald  tem- 
ple of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  were  overrun  by 
them,  and  the  latter  wholly  destroyed. 

The  great  prince  of  the  Goths,  who,  of 
all  others,  spread  their  dominion  the  most 
extensively,  was  Armanarich,  or  Herman- 
rich,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
ruled  over  them  for  more  than  two  gene- 
rations, and  attained  himself  the  age  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  years.  His  empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  banube 
over  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, and  Prussia,  to  the  Baltic. 

The  Groths  early  divided  themselves  into 
two  head  divisions,  which  aflerwards,  aflcr 
many  changes,  appear  in  the  history  under 
the  titles  of  the  Eeutem  Goths  and  the 
Western  Goths,  Kings  of  the  race  of  the 
Amalians  (probably  the  pure,  without 
stain)  ruled  over  the  Eastern  Goths ;  and 
the  Western  Groths  were  governed  by  the 
royal  race  of  the  Baltians,  (from  haUj 
bold.^  Among  the  Eastern  Groths,  the 
Greuthungi,  and  among  the  Western 
Goths,  the  Thervingi,  were  the  chief  tribos. 

The  Goths  belonged  to  the  noblest  and 
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most  civilized  Gennan  t/ibesy  and  had 
adopted  Christianity  at  a  very  eariy  pe- 
riod. Their  bishop,  Uiphilas,  or  Wulfila, 
.  (Wolflein,)  as  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
undertook  the  truly  wonderful  task  of 
translating  the  Bible*  into  their  language, 
uotil  then  but  little  cultivated ;  and  thus 
was  speedily  diffused  among  them,  togeth- 
er with  the  belief  in  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  both  gentler  feelings  and  manners* 

Besides  these  confederations,  there  were 
other  isolated  tribes  in  Germany,  particu- 
larly two,  who  will  speedily  appear  among 
the  rest,  as  distinguished  for  power  and 
dignity,  viz.,  the  Burgvndiy  earlier  on  the 
Vistula,  and  the  Longobardi^  on  the  Elbe. 

At  the  period  that  the  Gennan  tribes 
flourished  in  their  prime,  and  collected  and 
combined  their  power  in  large  unions,  the 
Roman  empire,  in  its  declining  strength, 
became  daily  more  and  more  reduced 
within  itself,  and  its  magnitude  was  a  bur- 
den  to  it.  The  majority  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  from  the  year  180  downward, 
became  in  a  greater  degree  enervated,  and 
with  their  effeminacy,  grew  likewise  either 
more  and  more  malignant  and  suspicious, 
or  they  were  avowed  tyrants,  and  soed  the 
blood  of  the  best  men  without  reserve  or 
shame.  But  even  if  a  good  ruler  hap- 
pened to  appear,. and  sought  to  maintain 
right  and  order,  he  was  speedily  murdered 
by  the  wild  horde  of  soldiers ;  for  they  it 
was  who,  in  fact,  ruled  the  empire.  Ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure,  they  elevated  or 
deposed  the  emperors;  and  to  such  shame- 
less extent  did  they  carry  their  sway,  that 
they  publicly  offered  the  imperial  crown 
for  sale,  and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of 
him  who  gave  them  the  most  money.  In 
the  course  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  from  180-300,  in  which  period,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  six  rulers 
would  have  succeeded  each  other,  no  less 
than  six  &nd  thirty  emperors  governed  the 
Roman  empire,  of  whom  twenty-seven 
were  murdered,  three  fell  in  war,  and  only 
six  died  a  natural  death. 

It  did  not,  however,  suffice  that  an  em- 

*  Thk  tranhtioa  if  the  moit  ancieiit,aiMl  for  us,  an 
iofBhitble  monameDt  of  our  language.  For  a  long 
period  there  only  existed  two  MS.  copies  thereof:  the 
n-caOed  Codex  Artfentitta^  (of  the  aiiyer  letten,)  in 
Vpala.  and  the  Codex  CaroUnu»^  in  Wolfenbuttel. 
Theae,liowerTer,  contain  oniy  the  four  Bvangeliets  and 
a  portion  of  the  Roman  Epiiitles ;  white  Ulpmlai  trane- 
laicid  the  whole  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  the  books 
of  Sainnel  and  the  Kings.  In  recent  times,  however, 
eauiderable  portione  of  the  remaining  translation  have 
hMB  disooirend  and  made  known  in  Milan. 


peror  was  destroyed  every  moment,  but 
the  murderers  slew  all  his  adherents  with 
him ;  so  that  blood  was  shed  in  streamS|< 
«nd  the  majority,  in  their  selfishness,  took 
especial  care  not  to  adhere  too  faithfully 
to  their  princes  to  the  last.  In  such  times, 
the  Romans  necessarily  became  a  corrupt- 
ed, reckless,  and  contemptible  people,  who 
only  cared  to  pass  their  days  in  idleness, 
luxury,  and  sensuality.  For  when  man 
beholds  before  him  no  security  for  the  fu. 
ture,  and  knows  not  if  the  fruits  of  his  in« 
dustry  will  descend  to  his  children,  he  then* 
only  considers  how  he  himself  shall  enjoy 
the  present  moment ;  and  thus,  in  his  sen- 
sual voracity  and  brutality,  he  places  him- 
self upon  a  level  with  the  irrational  beasts, 
no  longer  thinking  of  a  future  judgment 
and  a  retribution. 

It  is  true  that  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  had 
calmly  diffiised  itself  likewise  among  the 
Romans,  and  had  certainly  saved  many 
from  the  general  ruin.  The  emperor 
Constantino  himself  even,  who  removed 
the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Constan- 
tinople, made  it,  in  the  year  311,  the  es- 
tablished reliffion  of  his  empire;  and, 
indeed,  from  that  time  Roman  affairs  took 
for  a  period  a  more  favorable  turn,  but  the 
improvement  was  not  fundamental.  The 
Romans,  during  the  dominion  of  vice,  had 
lost  the  higher  moral  power  of  the  soul,  in 
which  alone  the  divine  word  can  take  deep 
root ;  the  former  sinfulness  became  inter- 
mixed with  the  modem  doctrines,  and 
thus,  as  pure  spring-water,  when  flowing 
into  a  morass,  becomes  as  bad  as  the  stag, 
nant  pool  itself,  so  did  the  admixture  of  the 
ancient  wickedness  with  the  new  light  of 
Christian  virtue,  destroy  completely  all 
beneficial  results. 

In  this  condition  of  the  world,  it  is  easy  • 
to  understand  that  the  attacks  of  the  Ger- 
man  nations  upon  the  Roman  empire,  must 
necessarily  have  become  daily  more  sue-  • 
cessful ;   and  it  also  «l)>lains  how  they 
were  urged  by  an  irresistible  natural  im- 
pulse  to  overpower  such  miserable  neigh- 
bors,  by  whom  they  themselves  had  been  \ 
first  attacked,  and  who,  notwithstanding 
their  enervation  and  corruption,  consider^ ! 
themselves  a  nobler  race  than  the  unpol- ! 
ished  Germans,  whom  they  called  barbae ; 
rians.     And  thus  in  nature  also  it  may, be 
observed  as  a  rule,  that  where  there  is  a  i 
vacuum,  the  active,  agitated  powers  of  air 
and  water  forthwith  strive  to  break  in. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
375—176. 

Hie  Himii*— Gommeiioeiiient  of  the  Gieat  MigratioD, 
97»— Jniiptioo  of  the  Wemem  Gothe.  Vandals,  ft^uevi, 
Buigundmiie,  and  other  tribee,  into  the  Western  Ro- 
man Empire— Alarie—Attila,  God*s  Scourge,  451— 
The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  470. 

About  the  year  375,  when  the  emperor 
Valens  reigned  in  Constantinople,  and  the 
western  empire  was  under  the  dominion  of 
his  nephew,  the  youthful  Gratian,  a  new 
tribe,  almost  unknown  and  exceedingly 
aavaffe,  broke  forth  from  Asia.  They  were 
not  of  German  but  of  Mongolian  origin,  and 
were  called  Hunns.  Terror  and  dread  pre- 
ceded them,  and  those  who  had  seen  them 
described  them  in  the  following  terms:* 
**The  tribe  called  Hunns  surpass  every 
degree  of  savageness.  They  have  firm-set 
limbs  and  thick  necks,  and  their  whole  fig- 
ure is  so  misshapen  and  broad,  that  they 
might  be  considered  as  two-legged  monsters, 
or  as  posts  that  have  been  roughly  hewn  to 
support  the  balustrades  of  bridges.  And  as, 
immediately  ader  their  birth,  deep  incis- 
ions are  made  in  the  cheeks  of  their  chil- 
dren, so  that  the  growth  of  hair  may  be 
hindered  by  cicatnzing  the  wounds,  they 
remain  beardless  and  most  hateful  to  be- 
hold, even  to  the  most  advanced  period  qf 
life.  In  addition  to  their  iH-favored  and 
repulsive  shapes,  they  are  so  savage  that 
they  neither  need  fire,  nor  cook  their  vic- 
tuals ;  but  the  roots  of  wild  plants  and  the 
half-raw  flesh  of  the  first  good  animal  they 
meet  with,  and  which  they  place  beneath 
them  upon  the  backs  of  their  horses  and  thus 
ride  it  somewhat  tender,  is  their  whole  sus- 
lenance.  They  enter  houses  only  when 
they  are  forced  by  the  most  extreme  neces- 
sity;  they  avoid  them  as  the  separated 
graves  of  life,  but  wandering  through  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  they  learn  to  endure, 
from  their  infancy,  frost,  hunger,  and  thirst. 
They  clothe  themselves  in  a  linen  garment 
or  in  furs,  consisting  of  the  skins  of  mice 
sewn  together ;  they  cover  their  heads  with 
overhanging  caps,  and  their  legs  with  the 
ikins  of  goats.  Their  rough  and  clumsy 
boots  prevent  them  from  walking  freely, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  fight  on  foot; 
but  are  almost  grown,  as  it  were,  to  their 
horsesy  which  are  durable,  but,  in  keeping 
with  their  masters,  as  charaoleristically 
«^y.  All  their  business  is  transacted  upon 
honebacky  and  thua  this  people  buy  and 
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sell,  eat  and  drink ;  and,  leaning  upon  the 
neck  of  his  swift  animal,  the  rider  sinks 
into  a  deep  sleep,  even  to  the  very  phan- 
tasma  of  dreams ;  and  if  a  council  is  to  be 
held  upon  serious  matters,  it  is  conducted 
in  this  same  manner. 

**  They  conrunence  battle  with  a  terrific 
howl ;  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  they 
advance  and  purposely  disperse  themselves 
in  the  same  moment ;  return  rapidly  again, 
hover  about  in  irregular  array,  destroying 
heedlessly  whatever  they  meet  with  here 
and  there ;  and  from  their  extraordinary 
speed,  almost  before  they  are  observed, 
they  are  already  engaged  in  storming  the 
wall,  or  plundering  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
At  a  distance  they  fight  with  javelins, 
whose  points  are  furnished  with  polished 
bones,  prepared  with  extraordinary  skill ; 
but  in  close  combat  with  the  sabre,  while 
the  enemy  parries  the  thrust,  they  cast  a 
noose  over  him  and  carry  him  ofi*. 

**  Agriculture  is  not  practised  among 
them,  and  none  touch  the  plough,  lor  ail 
roam  about  without  a  dwelling,  without  a 
home,  without  laws  and  fixed  customs, 
always  wanderers;  the  women  dwell  in 
wagons,  where  they  weave  their  coarse 
garments  and  briug  up  their  children.  If 
the  question  be  put  to  them,  whence  they 
come,  none  can  return  an  answer ;  for  they 
are  begot  at  one  place,  born  at  another,  and 
brought  up  again  elsewhere.  Adherence 
to  contracts  they  know  not,  and  like  insen- 
sible animals,  they  scarcely  know  aught  of 
justice  or  injustice,  but  they  precipitate 
themselves  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  their 
desires  upon  an  object,  and  they  waver  at 
every  newly  raised  hope  or  prospect ;  nay, 
they  are  so  changeable  and  irritable,  that 
even  sometimes  in  the  same  day,  without  the 
least  offence,  they  fall  out  with  their  allies, 
and  again,  without  any  persuasion,  thev 
return  and  become  friends  with  them  again.^' 

This  lightly  equipped  and  uncontrollable 
race,  burning  with  a  fearful  and  determio- 
ed  desire  of  booty  from  strangers,  broke 
forth  from  the  sea  of  Asov,  whither  they 
were  driven  much  earlier  from  their  ancient 
pastures  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  fell 
first  upon  the  Alam^  thought  by  some  to  be 
an  Asiatic  tribe,  by  others  again  considered 
to  be  a  branohof  the  Goths;  but  it  is prob. 
ably  a  collective  name,  by  which  the  Ro- 
mans signify  the  tribes  eastward  of  the 
Goths  on  the  Wolga  and  the  Don,  who  may 
possibly  have  been  of  diArent  noes.  TIm 
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Hunns  are  said  to  have  sacriiioed  their  first 
European  priaoners  to  the  manes  of  their 
ancient  princes.  This  immense  swarm 
then  rushed  onward  upon  the  Goths.  Her- 
manrich,  a  brave  old  warrior,  upwards  of 
a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  still  suffering 
from  a  severe  wound  received  in  battle, 
when  he  saw  he  could  not  resist  the  Hunns, 
would  not  survive  his  formerly  acquired 
fame,  and  therefore,  in  despair,  killed  him- 
self. His  people  were  obliged  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  power  of  these  savages,- 
and  the  Thervingians  considering  resist- 
ance useless,  quitted  their  ancient  seats, 
and  sent  messengers  to  the  emperor  Va- 
leos,  at  Constantinople,  with  a  petition: 
'*  that  if  he  would  ^ve  them  land  and  pas- 
turage beyond  the  Danube,  they  would  be 
the  defenders  of  the  frontiers."  As  medi- 
ator for  the  Thervingians,  it  is  very  proh- 
able,  that  much  was  effected  by  the  Gothic 
Bishop  Ulphilas,  who,  in  a  persecution 
made  against  the  Christians  by  the  pagan 
Gothic  princes,  had,  some  time  previously, 
together  with  several  Grothic  Christians, 
taken  refuge,  and  been  granted  an  asylum 
on  Roman  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hcb- 
mus.  This  pious  and  patriotic  prelate  had, 
indeed,  during  a  space  of  forty  years,  been 
continually  occupied  in  working  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people.  The  emperor  receiv- 
ed them  kindly.  They  were  not  pursued 
by  the  Hunns,  who  now  followed  pastur- 
age, hunting,  and  pillage,  for  more  than 
fifly  years  in  the  steppes  and  forests  of  the 
present  southern  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hun- 
gary, by  which  means  they  came  into  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  Romans,  whom 
they  often  served  in  war ;  and,  humanized 
by  this  communication  with  the  latter  and 
the  Grermans,  much  of  the  uncouthness  in 
their  manners  was  removed. 

The  new  seat  of  the  Western  Goths  in 
Msesia  became  very  soon  too  narrow  for 
them ;  and  as  their  herds  did  not  supply 
them  with  sufficient  support,  they  begged 
permission  to  barter  for  their  necessary 
wants.  The  Roman  rulers,  however,  Lu- 
picinus  and  Maximus,  took  such  shameful 
advantage  of  their  necessities,  that  for 'a 
loaf  and  about  ten  pounds  of  miserable 
meat,  (frequently  the  flesh  of  dogs,)  they 
demanded  a  slave  in  return.  The  majority 
of  their  herds  were  consumed,  their  slaves 
gone,  and  famine  induced  many  to  give  up 
even  their  children  for  bread.  While  the 
people  8u£bred    firom    theae    grievances^ 


Pridigem,  the  Gothic  prince,  was  invited 
as  a  guest  by  Lupicinus  to  Mareiacopolls. 
He  was  a  valiant  youth,  full  of  the  heroic 
courage  of  his  ancestors ;  and  on  this  oc- 
casidn  many  young  men,  his  brethren  in 
arms  and  other  friends,  accompanied  him. 
While  he  was  eating,  the  cries  of  his  fol* 
lowers  outside  rose  suddenly  upon  his  ear, 
for  the  Romans  had  fallen  upon  them  and 
were  murdering  them.  With  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  vengeance,  and  his  sword 
in  hand,  he  sprang  up,  and  rushing  out| 
saved  his  friends,  and  hastened  away  with 
them.*  The  Goths,  embittered  at  the 
treachery  of  the  Romans,  broke  up,  de» 
feated  Lupicinus,  and  traversed  the  nearest 
provinces  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  from 
the  walls  of  Constantinople  were  seen  the 
flames  of  the  villages  and  country-seats 
which  they  had  lighted. 

The  emperor  Valens  advanced  against 
Fridigem  with  an  army ;  the  assistance 
which  his  nephew,  Gratian,  was  bringing 
to  his  aid  from  the  west,  he  would  not  wait 
for,  in  order  to  retain  alone  the  honor  of 
victory ;  and  he  precipitately  ventured  a 
battle  near  Adrianople.  '  It  was  severely 
contested  ;  but  the  Gothic  infantry  repulsed 
at  last  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  then  the 
legions.  The  emperor  fled  wounded  ;  his 
horse  falling,  he  had  scarcely  time  to  save 
himself  in  a  neighboring  peasant's  hut. 
The  Goths,  &r  from  thinking  that  the  Ro. 
man  emperor  was  concealed  beneath  a 
thatched  roof,  set  fire  to  this  as  well  at 
other  huts;  and  Valens  found  his  death 
in  this  miserable  manner  in  the  year  378. 

In  ibis  pitiable  state  the  empire  was  once 
more  warded  from  its  fall  by  the  vigorous 
and  prudent  emperor  Theodosius,  a  Span- 
iard by  birth.  He  contrived  to  weaken 
the  Goths  by  divisions,  and  made  Fridi- 
gem's  successor,  Athanaric,  conclude  a 
peace.  He  promised  the  Groths  a  consid* 
erable  supply  of  provisions,  and  they,  in 
return,  lent  him  40,000  men  as  auxilia- 
ries. 

This  emperor  died  in  the  year  395,  and 
his  two  sons,  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  divi- 
ded the  empire  between  them;  Areadiua 
took  his  seat  at  Constantinople,  Honoriua 
In  Italy,  and  the  first  division  was  called 
the  easlem^  and  the  second  the  western 
empire. 

The  sons  did  not  resemble  the  father 
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\  too  indolent  to  undertake  the  government 

.  themselves,  they  allowed  their  chancellors, 
the  Gaul,  Rufmuiy  and  the  Vandal,  Stilu 
ehoj  to  rule.     Rufinius,  who  was  chancel- 

^  lor  in  Ck>nstantinople,  corrupt  and  selfish, 
thought  by  war  and  daring  adventures  to 
exalt  himself  and  increase  his  power ;  ac- 
cordingly he  excited  the  Goths  under  Ala- 

;-ric  to  make  an  irruption.     The  presents 

(Promised  them  by  Theodosius  were  not  de- 
live  red,  and  Alaric  devastated  Thracia 
^throughout ;  and  Stilicho  advanced  against 

;  him,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  jealous 
Rufinius,  who  was  murdered  by  the  embit- 
tered  army.     Upon    this,   Alaric  turned 

r  against  ^Greece,    then  quite  defenceless, 

,  which  he  robbed  of  its  last  treasures  and 
glories.     Suddenly,  Stilicho  attacked  and 

.pressed  hard  upon  the  Groths;  but  Arca- 
oius  ordered  him  to  retire,  negotiated  with 

•  Alaric,  and  made  him  general  of  Illyria, 
that  is — gave  it  up  to  him  in  306.  The 
Goths  broke  up  from  here  in  the  year  402, 
and  advanced  across  the  Alps.  Stilicho, 
nevertheless,  once  more  succeeded,  by  a 
determined  resistance,  in  forcing  his  dan- 

Serous  enemy  to  retire  beyond  the  boun- 
ary  line  of  mountains.  Aiid  in  the  same 
manner  he  saved  Italy  in  the  year  405  from 
the  attack  of  a  large  mixed  army  of  Ger- 
.man  tribes,  which,  under  Radagaisus,  en- 
deavored to  break  across  the  Alps  from  a 
different  side,  and  were  perhaps  in  alliance 
with  Alaric.  The  history  of  these  times  is 
.very  confused,  and  it  is  therefore  not  clear 
jf  that  body  was  destroyed  near  Foesulse, 
as  some  historians  relate,  or  whether  Stili- 
cho was  enabled  to  remove  them  by  treaty, 
and  direct  them  to  Gaul.  BCit  it  appears 
that  Stilicho  also  pursued  ambitious  pro- 
Jects ;  for  he  had  combined  with  Alaric  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  eastern  empire, 
,but  was  accused  of  treachery  by  his  ene- 
Riies,  and  by  command  of  the  emperor 
,Honorius,  his  own  son-in-law,  he  was  as- 
.•assinated  in  the  year  408.  As  soon  as 
ilaric  heard  of  the  death  of  Stilicho,  he 
\nce  more  advanced  against  Italy,  pressed 
through  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  crossed  the 
To,  and  went  direct  to  Rome ;  he  leA  the 
.#mperor  in  Ravenna,  for  he  despised  this 
.weak  prince.  In  Rome  all  was  terror  and 
infusion;  for  since  600  years  the  Ro- 
mans had  seen  no  enemy  before,  nor  dur- 
ing 800  years  had  they  beheld  an  enemy 
within  their  walls,  thence  the  city  was  call- 
ed the  etanial  city.    They»  aeveithelesa, 


once  mpse  gave  voiee  to  their  aneieot 
haughtiness,  and  thus  addressed  Alaric  :* 
"The  Roman  people  are  numerous  and 
strong,  and  by  their  constant  practice  in 
arms  are  so  bold  and  courageous  that  they 
have  no  dread  of  war.*^  But  Alario 
only  laughed  aloud  at  this,  and  replied : 
"Thickly  standing  grass  is  much  easier 
mowed  than  thin.'^  The  ambassadors  then 
asked  the  conditions  of  peace.  He  de- 
manded all  the  gold  and  silver,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  rich  plate  contained 
in  the  city,  and  all  the  slaves  of  Grerroan 
origin.  On  which  they  asked,  *'  What 
will  you  then  leave  us  ?"  "  Your  souls !" 
said  he.  Thus  insolently  spoke  a  man, 
born  among  a  barbaric  tribe,  upon  the  isl. 
and  of  Pence,  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube,)  to  that  city  which,  for  centuries,  had 
ruled  the  habitable  earth,  and  through  the 
eates  and  streets  of  which  the  proudest 
Heroes  had  marched  in  triumph,  crowned 
with  victories  gained  over  foreign  nations, 
and  loaded  wi£  booty  from  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ! 

At  this  moment,,  certain  prophets  from 
Tuscany,  who  were  in  the  city,  offered 
themselves  to  drive  Alaric  back  from  Rome 
by  prophetic  threats,  if,  in  return,  they 
might  be  allowed  to  institute  feasts  and 
sacrifices  to  their  ancient  divinities.  Doubt- 
less, when  he  heard  of  such  weak  and  fu- 
tile proposals  being  made,  the  valorous 
Alaric  treated  the  matter  with  merited  con- 
tempt and  derision. 

When  now  the  Romans  discovered  no 
hopes  of  being  rescued,  they  were  obliged 
to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  their  enemy,  and 
promise  him  5,000  pounds  of  gold  and 
30,000  of  silver,  besides  a  multiplicity  of 
rare  and  costly  articles.  But  so  much  gold 
and  silver  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  inhabitants.  They  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
ornaments  and  decorations  of  the  ancient 
temples;  and  it  is  said  that,  among  the 
statues  of  their  divinities,  that  of  Valor  was 
also  melted  down — ^it  thus  appearing  as  if 
all  that  still  remained  in  Rome  of  that  no- 
ble quality  in  man  was  now  annihilated  for 
ever. 

The  emperor  Honorius  refused  to  enter 
into  any  negotiation  whatever  with  Alario, 
who,  therefore,  returned  next  year  to  Rome, 
and  appointed  another  emperor,  of  the  name 
of  Attalus,  as  rival  to  Honorius ;  hut  as, 
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after  one  year's  trial,  he  ako  proved  bioi- 
self  to  be  wholly  worthless,  Alaric  reduced 
him  again  to  the  dust  from  which  he  had 
raised  him,  and  the  city  of  Rome,  which 
held  out  against  him,  he  nowtook  by  storm. 
This  happened  on  the  2Sd  of  August,  in  the 
year  410.  The  Goths  entered  tlw  imperial 
palace  and  plundered  it,  as  well  as  the 
iiouses  of  the  nobles ;  but  they  so  far  mod- 
erated their  ire,  that  they  did  not  burn  the 
city.  It  was  a  happy  thing  for  the  Romans 
that  the  Goths  were  Christians ;  for  those 
who  fled  to  the  churches  were  not  molested 
or  touched ;  nay,  a  singular  occurrence, 
which  is  related  to  us,  displays  very  evi- 
dently  the  pious  feeling  of  these  people.  A 
warrior,  who  entered  the  house  of  a  female, 
£>und  gold  and  silver  vessels  there.  She 
told  him  that  they  belonged  to  the  holy 
apostle  St.  P^ter,  and  were  given  to  her  in 
charge  for  the  church;  he  might,  there- 
fore, act  as  he  thought  proper.  The  sol- 
dier communicated  this  to  Alaric,  who  sent 
inunediately  thit|ier,  and  caused  the  sacred 
vessels  to  be  carried  with  solemnity  back 
to  the  church.  The  Romans,  animated  by 
such  generous  tolerance,  accompanied  the 
train,  chanting  solemn  hymns;  and  the 
Giofhic  warriors,  astonished  at  the  unex- 
pected  spectacle,  ceased  to  plunder,  joined 
the  procession  themselves,  and  thus  was 
the  fury  of  war  transformed  into  genial 
peace  by  mere  Christian  emotion. 

Alaric  remained  only  a  few  days  in 
Rome ;  be  then  advanced  towards  Lower 
Italy,  indulging  his  imagination  with  mag- 
nificent plans,  for,  as  it  appears,  he  pur- 
posed  embarking  for  the  beautiful  island  of 
Sicily,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  Africa,  in 
order  to  conquer  likewise  this  granary  of 
Italy.  But  death  overtook  him  at  Cosenza, 
in  his  34th  year.  The  entire  Westro- 
Gothic  nation  bewailed  his  loss,  and  pre- 
pamd  a  remarkable  and  memorable  grave 
for  him.  They  dug  another  bed  for  the 
river  Busento,  conducting  the  water  through 
it,  and  then  buried  their  king,  fully  armed 
an*]  equipped,  in  the  original  bed  of  the 
river,  accompanied  by  his  war-horse  and 
the  trophies  of  his  victories.  They  then 
conducted  the  course  of  the  river  back 
s^in,  in  order  that  neither  Roman  covet- 
ouaoess  nor  revenge  should  desecrate  or 
disturb  the  great  Alaric,  in  the  grave  where 
he  reposed  from  his  victories.  Upon  his 
death,  the  Goths  elected  for  their  king  the 
wou  handsome  of  their  young  nobles,  the 


youth  Athamlff  or  Adotjpkua^  the  brother-ia. 
law  of  Alaric.  He  advanced  from  Lowj^ 
Italy  to  Rome,  where  he  obliged  the  empe. 
ror  Honorius  to  give  him  his  own  sisier^ 
Placidia,  as  consort ;  he  then  quitted  Italy* 
passed  with  his  nation  into  Gaul  and  Spaia^ 
and  he  and  his  successor,  WaUia,  were  the 
founders  of  the  extensive  Westro-Gothb 
kingdom,  which  comprised  the  south  6[ 
France  as  far  as  the  Loire,  and  speedily 
embraced  Spain  also,  the  metropolis  of 
which  was  Toulouse,  on  the  river  Garonne. 
In  the  year  419,  the  Romans  formally  d^ 
livered  Southern  Graul  up  to  Wallia.  The 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century  wis 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  turbulent, 
from  the  violent  movements  of  the  various 
nations.  Alnrast  all  the  German  tribes  sem 
out  hordes  of  troops  upon  excursions  of  pH- 
lage  or  conquest;  or  they  themselves, 
pressed  forward  by  the  superior  attacks  of 
other  tribes,  broke  up  their  abode,  that  they 
might,  arms  in  hand,  seek  elsewhere  m 
new  dwellings.  The  weak  alone,  who 
could  or  wouM  not  quit  their  paternal  dwell- 
ing, remained  behind,  and  became  mingled 
with  and  lost  amidst  the  immediately  suc- 
ceeding race.  Besides  the  Goths,  the  Van- 
dals and  Alans  were  pressed  forward  by 
the  Hunns,  and  advanced  from  the  east 
gradually  towards  the  west.  In  their  ad- 
vance,  the  Burgundians,  who  likewise  had 
quitted  their  dwelling-place  on  the  Vistula 
and  had  arrived  as  far  as  the  Upper  Dan- 
ube, with  a  portion  of  the  Suevi,  namely, 
the  Quadi,  and  other  tribes  joined  theni. 
It  was  probably  a  swarm  of  these  mixed 
tribes  which,  under  Radaffaisus,or  RadigasI, 
made  the  attack  upon  Italy  in  the  year  4INI, 
and  which  by  great  good  fortune  was  ward- 
ed off  by  Stilicho.  This  isolated  horde  dis- 
appears, as  well  as  the  name  of  its  leadef» 
without  leaving  a  trace  in  history.  But  in 
their  attacks  upon  Gaul  and  Spain  the  be- 
fore-mentioned tribes  were  more  fortunate* 
Stilicho  had  opened  to  them  the  road  thitlK 
er,  by  withdrawing  the  legions  from  the 
Rhine  and  from  Gaul  for  the  defence  of 
Italy.  They  now  desolated  the  country 
from  Strasbui^  to  Amiens.  Treves  was 
four  times  plundered,  Mentz  and  Worm* 
destroyed,  the  inhabitante  of  Strasburgi 
Spires,  Rheims,  and  other  cities  drivet 
forth  as  slaves.  After  these  swarms  ha4 
at  last  been  driven  back  into  th^  south  of 
France  by  the  Romans  and  the  Frank^ 
they,  in  the  year  406,  were  called  inla 
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ftiftin  by  the  rebelliotts  Roman  governor, 
>  Giervatius.  Hitherto  this  country  had  been 
epared  during  these  fearful  times,  but  its 
.turn  came  at  last.  The  Vandals,  Alani, 
,  and  Suevi,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  speed- 
ily  conquered  the  createst  part  of  the  coun* 
try.  A  portion  of  the  Alani  remained  in 
6aul«  and  are  found  later  on  the  side  of 
the  Romans,  in  the  great  battle  with  Atti- 
la ;  after  which  they  disappear.  The  Bur- 
gundians  also  remained  under  their  king, 
Gundlkar,  (GUnther,)  and  first  founded 
tbeir  kingdom  in  Alsace,  where  it  speedily 
extended  towards  the  Rhone  and  Saone  in- 
to Switzerland,  and  from  thence  it  spread 
to  Savoy.  In  Northern  Gaul,  however,  the 
Franks  appear  about  this  time  to  have  made 
themselves  masters,  so  that  all  that  lies  to- 
wards the  north,  from  Boulogne  on  one  side, 
to  Cologne  on  the  other,  was  subject 
to  their  sway.  Before  the  middle  of  that 
oentury  Treves  also,  which  they  bad 
four  times  conquered,  remained  in  their 
power. 

The  Vandals,  who  with  the  Alani  had 
taken  their  seat  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
passed  thence  in  the  year  420,  under  their 
king,  Geiserich  or  Genserich,  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  the  discontented  Roman  gov- 
ernor, Bonifacius,  over  into  Africa,  and 
conquering  there  the  whole  of  the  northern 
ooast,  founded  for  a  oentury  a  flourishing 
kingdom,  the  chief  city  of  which  was 
Carthage.  What  a  migration,  from  the 
irery  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  these 
tribes  first  appear  in  history,  even  to  the 
borders  of  the  African  deserts !  Geiserich, 
one  of  the  great  men  of  bis  age,  but  of  a 
■avage  disposition,  ruled  for  50  years,  from 
428-477.  Afler  him  the  kingdom  of  the 
.Vandals  fell,  in  the  luxuriant  climate  of 
the  country,  produced  by  internal  disturb- 
ances,  and  by  the  enervation  of  this  other- 
wise powerful  tribe.  The  emperor  of  Con- 
ataatinople,  Justinian,  took  advantage  of 
their  reduced  state,  and  in  the  year  553 
sent  his  general,  Belisarius,  to  Africa  with 
an  army,  who  overcame  them  in  eight 
months.  Their  last  king,  Gelimer,  was 
led  by  him  in  chains  on  his  triumphant 
«ntry  into  Constantinople. 
.  The  Suevi  remained  in  Spain,  but  be- 
came, by  degrees,  more  and  more  pressed 
upon  by  the  Westro-Goths  under  Wallia 
and  his  sucoessoia,  being  soon  limited  to 
the  northwestern  portion  of  Spain  and 
Portagal;  and  at  last,  in  the  year  585, 


they  were  entirely  united  with  the  Westro. 
Gothic  kingdom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  449, 
the  Angeli,  Saxons  and  Futi,  passed  over 
into  England,  and  there  founded  new 
dynasties.  Under  the  emperor  Honorius, 
and  immediately  afler  him,  the  Romans 
had  entirely  quitted  Britain.  The  Britons 
had,  however,  become  so  enervated  under 
their,  sway,  that  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Roman  garrisons,  they  felt  tbemselvee 
incompetent  to  protect  their  freedom. 
Their  neighbors  in  the  Scotch  Highlandsy 
the  warlike  Picts  and  Scots,  breaking  forth 
from  their  mountains  with  undiminished 
power,  pressed  hard  upon  them  ;  and  they 
found  no  other  alternative  but  to  call 
strangers  once  more  to  their  defence. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  the  tribes  of  Saxon 
origin  who  inhabited  the  coasts  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  whose  valor  th&y  had  often 
had  occasion  to  know  when  these  fell  in 
with  their  piratic  squadrons  on  the  coasts 
of  Britain.  Two  Saxon  brothers,  Hengist 
and  Horst,  or  Horsa,  heroes  of  a  noble 
race,  who  derived  their  origin  from  Wodan, 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  British  king, 
Vortigem,  and  with  only  three  ships,  which 
bore  1600  warriors,  they  landed.  Their 
valor  alone  supplied  the  place  of  aumbers ; 
they  beat  the  Picts  near  Stamford,  and 
speedily  afterwards  large  troops  of  their 
countrymen  followed  them  over  from  the 
continent.  The  Britons  then  would  willing- 
ly  have  been  freed  of  their  new  guests ; 
they,  however,  preferred  remaining,  sub- 
jected the  whole  of  England  as  far  as 
Wales,  and  founded  the  well-known  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms  or  heptarchy,  of  which 
Kent,  established  by  Hengist,  formed  the 
first. 

In  a  large  village,  seated  in  a  plaiv^oe- 
tween  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  in  Mun- 
gary,  and  surrounded  by  palisades,  wkhicb 
had  originated  in  a  camp,  there  stoo<ll,  in 
the  midst  of  a  spacious  court,  an  exten: 
wooden  mansion,  adorned  with  many 
sages  and  halls,  and  which  formed 
dwelling  of  Attila  or  Etzel,  king  of 
Hunns.     He  had  united  his  people — ui 
then  dispersed  under  many  leaders — ^uni 
his  own  dominion;  and  in  effecting  th^ 
had  not  hesitated  even  to  slay  his  o 
brother,  Bleda.  All  the  tribes  of  the  Hui 
and  their  subjected    nations,   distribi 
from  the  Wolga  to  Hungary,  reverei;^  ]od 
his  oommand.    He  was  lord  of  the  Gre     ^ 
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Longobardi,  ATari,  Ostro^Goths,  and  many 
nations  in  the  south  of  Grermany ;  they, 
however,  retained  their  languages,  their 
customs,  and  their  laws,  and  were  ruled 
by  their  own  princes ;  so  that  they  were 
to  be  considered  more  as  allies  than  sub- 
jects ;  and  besides  the  language  of  the 
Hunns,  that  of  the  Goths,  or  Grerman,  was 
spoken  at  the  court  of  Attila. 

He  himself  was  small  of  stature,  had  a 
large  head,  deeply-seated  eyes,  which  he 
proudly  cast  around,  a  broad  chest,  much 
animation,  and  a  manner  and  bearing 
which  thoroughly  displayed  the  ruler. 
His  most  favorite  name,  indeed,  was  Gode- 
giesel,  the  scourge  of  God,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  world. 

But  as  it  may  be  assumed  generally 
with  regard  to  rulers,  the  founders  of 
mighty  empires,  that  they  have  not  alone 
to  thank  their  conquering  swords  for  their 
acquired  power,  so  also  on  his  part  King 
Attila  gave  undoubted  proofs  that  for  gov- 
erning he  possessed  capacities  more  mild 
and  intellectual  than  the  mere  rude  cour- 
age and  skill  of  a  warrior.  For  if  he  was 
terrible  towards  his  «iemies,  and  in  his 
wrath  severe  and  exterminating,  still,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  gentle  and  kind  to 
those  he  took  under  his  protection.  And  if 
in  war  he  himself  always  led  on  his  peo- 
ple to  battle,  he  was  nevertheless,  in  times 
of  peace,  always  to  be  found  seated  at 
their  head  before  his  palace  gates,  perform- 
ing the  office  of  mediator  and  judge  between 
each  and  all  who  came  to  him,  without 
distinction. 

He  loved  splendor  around  him,  but  he 
himself  lived  in  a  simple  and  plain  style, 
as  if  his  greatness  did  not  require  this  foil. 
The  trappings  of  his  horse  were  unadorned, 
and  but  little  costly ;  at  his  banquets,  gold 
and  silver  vessels  were  placed  before  his 
guests,  while  he  ak>ne  had  those  of  wood ; 
he  ate  but  little  meat,  despising,  according 
to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  even  bread. 
After  each  dish  was  served,  the  cup  or 
WAssail-bowl  was  handed  round,  and  his 
health  and  proaperity  drunk ;  while  min- 
strels wng  heroic  songs  in  praise  of  his 
valorous  deeds.  The  court  jester  then  fol- 
lowed with  his  wit  and  fun,  and  hilarity 
And  merriment  ruled  at  the  board  of  the 
royd  host;  bat  he  alone  never  intermit- 
ted  his  strict  seriousness.  He  remained 
throughout  grave  and  thoughtful ;  end  it 
was  only  when  his  youngest  son,  Imack, 
10 


entered  the  hall  and  approached  him,  that 
his  features  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  whom 
he  greeted  with  affection ;  for  of  this  son  it 
had  been  prophesied,  that  he  alone  would 
be  the  means  of  preserving  the  succession 
of  the  race  of  Attila.* 

This  powerful  ruler,  of  whom  it  has 
been  said  that,-  when  with  his  mysterious 
sword — ^which  had  been  found  by  a  shep- 
herd in  the  steppes  of  Scythia,  and  was 
considered  to  be  the  sword  of  the  god  of 
war — he  struck  the  earth,  a  hundred  na- 
tions trembled,  and  even  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople  shook  to  their  foundations,  arose 
with  his  army  in  the  year  451,  and  turned 
his  course  towards  the  west.  He  advanced 
with  700,000  men,  all  under  him  as  chief 
ruler,  and  every  tribe  under  its  particular 
prince;  and  although  the  princes  them- 
selves trembled  before  him,  his  whole  army 
had  but  one  soul,  and  his  nod  alone  direct- 
ed every  movement.  His  path  was  called 
destruction ;  for  what  could  not  fly,  or  was 
not  destroyed,  as  he  progressed  in  his  road, 
was  forced  to  follow  in  his  train. 

He  advanced  through  Austria  and  the 
Allemannic  country,  across  the  Rhine, 
overcame  the  Burgundian  king,  Gundikar, 
(Gtlnther,)  even  to  the  destruction  of  his 
whole  tribe ;  conquered  and  plundered  the 
cities  of  Strasbui^,  Spire,  Worms,  Mentz, 
Treves,  and  others,  and  vowed  not  to  stop 
until  he  reached  the  ocean  itself.  The 
military  portions  of  the  countries  he  tra- 
versed joined  him  either  spontaneously  or 
by  force,  and  the  gigantic  horde  increased 
at  every  step  like  an  avalanche.         ^ 

But  the  Romans  and  several  Grerman 
nations  had  now  armed  themselves  against 
the  great  danger  which  threatened  the 
west ;  for  it  was  now  to  be  decided  whe- 
ther Europe  should  be  German  or  Mon- 
ffolian,  whether  Grerman  races  were  to 
found  new  kingdoms  upon  the  tottering 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  great 
king  of  the  Hunns.  The  Romans  had  at 
this  time  once  again  a  good  leader  of  the 
name  of  ^tius,  who  had  formerly,  when 
banished  by  Valentinian,  sought  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Attila ;  he  ccdlected  an  army 
in  Gaul,  and  applied  for  aid  to  the  Westro- 
Gothic  king,  Theodoric  or  Dieterich,  who 

•  This  dMcription  of  Attila  and  h&i  oonrt  ii  handed 
down  to  m  tvy  an  eye^witnen,  the  eopliiat,  PHseui, 
who  attended  in  Uie  ntite  of  an  embanr  fitna  the  em- 
peror Theodomua U.  at  the  court  of  Attila:  Byaant 
Hiit.  Script,  i.  Jordanie  aln  deecribet  Attila,  cap. 
zxxv.—fioth  rebto  ate  ahont  the  omad  of  M  am 
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dwelt  in  Toulouse,  and  whose  kingdom 
also  was  in  great  danger.  To  him  Diete* 
rich  replied,  although,  in  earlier  times, 
iEkiuB  bad  bNsen  his  enemy :  "  A  just  war 
has  never  appeared  to  fall  too  heavy  upon 
any  king  of  Uie  Westro-Goths ;  and  never 
has  any  such  king  been  known  to  fear 
when  it  depended  upon  a  glorious  deed. 
Even  thus  think  the  nobles  of  my  kingdom 
also ;  and  the  entire  nation  of  the  Westro- 
Goths  will,  at  the  call,  cheerfully  seize 
dieir  well-tried  arms,  at  all  times  victori. 
ous. "  The  Burgundians  had  also  promised 
assistance,  besides  Sangipan,  the  Alanian, 
who  ruled  upon  the  Loire ;  a  portion  of 
the  Franks  also,  together  with  the  city  of 
Paris  itself,  and  even  a  branch  of  the 
Saxons,  which  had  colonized,  it  is  unknown 
at  what  period,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Loire, 
or  perhaps  had  landed  there  direct  from  a 
maritime  expedition — all  these  united  to- 
gether for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  broad  plain  of  France,  through 
which  the  Mame  flows,  and  which  was 
called  by  the  ancients  the  Catalaunian 
Plain,  where  the  city  of  Chalons  now  lies, 
there  rises  near  Mury,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Troyes,  a  moderately  high  hill,  which  com- 
mands the  district..  It  was  here  that  the 
army  of  the  West  met  the  forces  of  the 
Hunns,  and  a  severe  battle  was  fought. 
It  may  be  called  a  battle  of  the  nations, 
for  the  majority  of  the  European  nations 
stood  here  opposed  to  each  other.  The 
left  wing  of  the  Roman  army  was  com- 
manded by  ^tius,  the  right  by  Theodo- 
ric ;  between  them  they  posted  king  San- 
ffipan,  who  was  the  least  to  be  trusted. 
The  hordes  of  the  Hunnsj  on  the  opposite 
side,  appeared  innumerable;  one  wing 
was  commanded  by  Arderic,  the  king  of 
the  Gepidi;  the  others  by  Theudimer, 
Widemir,  and  Walamir,  the  princes  of  the 
Ostro-Goths.  Attila  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  whole.  The  multitude  of  petty  kings 
obeyed  his  least  nod,  and  they  fulfilled  his 
'  commands  in  silence  and  terror;  he  alone, 
the  chief  of  all  these  kings,  thought  and 
acted  for  all.  When  the  battle  was  about 
to  begin,  he  summoned  his  leaders  before 
him,  and  said,  **  It  does  not  become  me  to 
say  common-place  things  to  you,  or  for 
you  to  listen  to  such.  Be  men;  attack, 
break  through,  cast  all  down ;  despise  the 
Roman  array  and  their  shields.  Pall  upon 
the  Western  Goths  and  Alani,  in  whom 
lies  the  strength  of  the  enemy.    If  you 


must  die,  you  will  die  even  when  you  Hee. 
Direct  your  eyes  to  me,  for  I  shall  go 
first;  he  who  does  not  ix^ow — shall  be  a 
corpse !" 

Both  armies  strove  to  obtain  the  hill ; 
the  battle  was  very  furious,  and  there  was 
terrible  slaughter.  The  Hunns  soon  broke 
through  the  centre,  where  the  Romans 
were  stationed,  and  whom  they  put  to 
flight;  and  soon  afterwards  the  Westro- 
Goths  gave  way  before  the  Ostro-Goths. 
While  the  Westro-Gothic  king  was  ad- 
dressing his  people  he  fell,  but  gloriously, 
for  his  death  inflamed  his  naticm  to  re- 
venge it ;  and  bin  son  Thorismund  leading 
them  on,  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  thus 
decided  the  battle.  Upon  the  approach  of 
night,  Attila  was  obliged  to  retire  within 
his  camp  of  wagons.  As  he  did  not  know 
but  the  enemy  might  pursue  him,  he  caused 
innumerable  saddles  and  wooden  shields  to 
be  piled  up,  in  case  of  necessity  to  set  fire 
to  them  and  die  in  the  flames;  at  the  same 
time,  to  terrify  the  enemy,  he  commanded 
a  noise  to  be  made  all  night  with  arms, 
drums,  trumpets,  and  songs ;  but  they  did 
not  attack  him.  Among  the  pOed  heaps 
of  the  slain,  they  sought  the  body  of  the 
Westro-Grothic  king,  and  celebrated  his 
funeral  by  a  procession,  amid  laments  and 
warlike  instruments  sounding,  taking  with 
them  the  s]k>ils  of  the  Hunns  in  their  very 
presence,  who  however  did  not  venture  to 
interrupt  the  ceremony.  Thorismund  fol- 
lowed  the  body  of  his  father,  and  wished  to 
return  and  renew  the  attack ;  but  he  was 
dissuaded  from  this  by  ^ius,  who  advised 
him  to  return  to  his  kingdom,  that  his 
brother  might  not  take  first  possession  of 
the  crown.  He  was  anxious  not  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  Hunns  completely,  in 
order,  perhaps,  to  be  enabled  to  use  it  sub- 
sequently against  the  Goths. 

In  the  following  year,  Attila,  who  was 
thus  enabled  to  recross  the  Rhine  unpur- 
sued,  made  a  second  incursion  into  Italy, 
and  destroyed  in  a  terrible  manner  Aqui- 
leja,  Milan,*  and  other  cities.  Rome  itscit 
was  alone  saved  from  a  similar  fate  by  the 
supplications  of  Pope  Leo,  and  the  rich 
ransom  he  offered  to  him.  Want  of  sup- 
plies, and  disease  among  his  army,  forned 

•  SiMibfoifekitM  that,  «t  this  pteoe.  Attilamet  with 
a  picture,  in  which  were  repreiieiited  some  ^^rthian 
men  kneeling  befora  the  Roman  emperor ;  and  that 
there,  opponto  to  it,  he  had  hia  own  tipue  painted, 
■eated  upon  the  imperial  Uuone,  and  at  hn  feet  Uie  Vi^- 
man  emperan,  throwing  ooim  before  him  faaci  of  gold. 
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him  to  retreat  acioaB  the  Alps ;  he  DeTer- 
thelesB  threatened  to  return  again,  and  had 
already  prepared  another  expedition,  but 
amidst  his  preparations  be  died,  in  the  year 
453.  He  was  mourned  over,  and  buried 
according  to  the  customs  of  his  people. 
The  Hunns  slashed  their  faces  with  wounds, 
and  shaved  away  their  hair,  and  upon  a 
broad  plain,  beneath  a  silken  tent,  his  body 
lay  in  state.  About  it  coursed  the  caval- 
ry, singing  his  deeds  as  they  galloped 
around,  and  vaunting  the  good  fortune,  that 
the  great  Attila,  afler  immortal  victories, 
in  the  most  glorious  moment  of  his  nation's 
history,  and  without  pain,  had  closed  his 
life,  and  had  transferred  himself  to  the  spi- 
rits of  the  ancient  heroes.  In  the  night  he 
was  laid  in  a  golden  coffin ;  this  was  placed 
in  a  silver  one,  which  was  enclosed  in  an 
iron  one  ;  the  caparison  of  his  horses,  his 
arn)s,  and  costly  ornaments  being  buried 
with  him.  '  After  the  ceremony,  the  work- 
men  were  immediately  slaughtered  on  his 
grave,  that  none  of  them  might  betray  where 
the  hero  of  the  Hunns  reposed.* 

As  soon  as  the  terror  of  his  name  no 
longer  bound  the  nations  together,  they 
separated ;  many  refused  obedience ;  and 
after  his  first-born  son,  Ellak,  had  fallen  in 
a  great  battle  against  Arderic,  the  king  of 
the  Gepidi,  the  whole  power  of  the  Hunns 
disappeared^  and  they  dispersed  further 
towards  the  east.  The  head  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Attila — such  are  the  changes  in 
human  fate— was  shortly  afterwards  seen 
held  up.for  display,  at  one  of  the  race^courses 
in  Constantinople!  Arderic  occupied  the 
country  of  the  Lower  Danube,  and  the 
Ostro-Goths  took  possession  of  Hungary, 
towards  Vienna.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  German  tribes  who  had  been  subject 
to  the  power  of  the  Hunns,  no  doubt  like- 
wise took  advantage  of  this  moment  of  re- 
newed independence,  to  return  to  their  old, 
or  to  take  possession  of  new  dwelling-places. 
Phis  period  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  decisive  of  the  form  of  the  immediate 
future,  until  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
Roman  power  in  Italy  produced  new  re- 
volutkms  for  a  portion  of  Europe. 

The  Western  Roman  Empire  now  con- 
sisting of  Italy  alone,  declined  more  and 

*The  name  of  Attil^  or  Elsfil.  WM  afterwutfa  men- 
tkaied  in  the  Geiman  leffende;  he  wao there  Rionped 
wiUi  Hennaoarich  and  the  mbseanent  Theodoric, 
(Dielerich,  of  Berne.)  He  doea  not,  nowever,  appear 
there  00  an  enemy  to  the  Germaoo,  but  oo  a  miffhty 
filiaal  raler  in  the  eai*  of  Genoany. 


more  towards  its  utter  extinction.  The 
wretched  emperor,  Valentinian  III.,  mur- 
dered with  his  own  hand  £tius,  who  had 
been  the  support  of  the  empire,  and  who  had 
once  more  saved  it  in  the  Catalaunian  plains, 
against  Attila,  because  he  had  been  made 
to  suspect  him.  Valentinian  himself  was 
slain,  at  the  instigation  of  Petronius  Max- 
imus,  who  now  became  emperor,  and  forced 
Eudocia,  the  widow  of  the  murdered  mon- 
arch, to  marry  him.  She  however,  out  of 
revenge,  invited  the  Vandal  king,  Geise- 
rich,  from  Mrica.  He  came,  conquered 
in  455  the  city  of  Rome,  plundered  and 
devastated  it  in  a  dreadful  manner  for  the 
space  of  fourteen  days,  as  if,  by  him,  Fate 
retaliated  upon  the  Romans,  for  their  terri- 
ble destruction  of  Carthage  six  hundred 
years  before.  He  then  embarked  again 
for  Africa,  with  a  fleet  of  many  ships, 
loaded  with  costly  booty  and  prisoners  of 
all  classes,  who  were  sold  as  slaves. 

After  Valentinian,  nine  sovereigns,  in 
the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  bore  the 
degraded  title  of  Emperor  of  Rome.  At 
last,  in  the  year  476,  Odoacer,  a  prince  of 
Scyric  descent,  commander  of  an  allied 
horde  of  Scyri,  Herulians,  Rugians,  and 
Turcilingi,  a  man  equally  distinguished 
for  his  mental  powers  and  physical  strength, 
thrust  the  last  of  those  shadowy  emperors, 
Romulus  Momyllus  or  Augustulus,  as  yet 
a  boy,  from  the  throne,  and  called  himself 
King  of  Italy.  The  tender  age  of  the 
young  emperor  when  he  laid  aside  the  pur- 
ple robes,  the  crown  and  amis,  and  came 
and  deposited  them  in  the  camp,  caused 
him  to  be  spared,  and  he  was  sent  by 
Odoacer  to  a  castle  in  Campania.  The 
above-named  tribes,  who  doubtlessly  be- 
longed to  the  Gothic  confederation,  had 
gradually  advanced  from  their  earlier  dwell- 
ings on  the  Baltic  towards  the  south,  until 
they  found  a  dwelling  on  the  Danube  and 
the  frontiers  of  Italy,  and  there  served  the 
Romans  frequently  for  pay.  This  small 
band,  therefore,  at  last  extinguished  the 
Roman  empire,  in  the  year  476,  and  in 
the  1230th  year  since  the  foundation  of  the 
capital. 

About  this  period  the  following  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  countries  of  the 
western  empire  were  divided  among  for* 
eign  tribes,  the  result  of  the  great  migra- 
tion which  had*laken  place  a  centuiy  be- 
fore. 

Italy  was  under  the  dominion  of  Odoa. 
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oer,  and  his  kingdom  extended  itself  to- 
wards  the  north,  across  the  Alps,  as  far  as 
the  Danube.  In  Hungary  the  Ostro-Goths 
were  powerful,  and  the  Longobardi  had 
long  before  advanced  from  their  seats  upon 
the  Elbe,  and  fixed  themselves  to  the  north 
of  the  Danube,  towards  the  Theiss.  In 
Bavaria  was  formed  by  degrees,  (without 
history  giving  a  detailed  account  of  it,) 
from  remnants  of  the  Rugi,  Heruli,  Scyri, 
Turcilingi,  and  certainly  from  Suevic 
tribes,  particularly  the  Marcomanni — ^tbe 
nation  of  Bojoarians  under  the  royal  race 
of  the  Agilolfi.  The  name  more  particu- 
larly  indicates  the  descent  from  the  Marco- 
manni, coming  from  Bohemia,  inasmuch  as 
the  more  ancient  name  of  this  country, 
Boja  or  Bojos,  has  been  transferred  to  Bo- 
joheim,  Baiheim,  or  Beheim.  The  Mar- 
comanni, who  had  previously  wandered 
back  to  this  country,  af^r  the  Danube  dis- 
tricts had  become  free,  fixed  themselves  in 
Franconia  and  Bavaria,  and  called  them- 
selves  Bojoari  or  Bajovari. 

The  AUemanni  dwelt  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Switzerland,  in  Swabia,  and  down 
tx>th  banks  of  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  the 
Lahn  and  Ck>logne.  On  the  lefl  bank  of 
the  Rhine  they  were  afterwards  called 
Alsatians.  The  name  of  Suevi  also  ap- 
pears  about  this  time  among  them,  and  has 
preserved  itself  to  this  day  in  the  name  of 
the  country — Swabia. 

In  the  centre  of  Germany,  from  the 
present  Harz  mountains  to  Franconia,  the 
powerful  Thuringians  held  their  sway, 
whose  earlier  history  is  very  obscure. 
They  first  appear  noticed  about  the  middle 
of  the  fiftli  century,  without  our  author 
mentioning  their  origin  or  earlier  state. 

In  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia  the 
Saxons  retained  their  ancient  seats  and 
constitution,  and  close  to  them  on  the  North 
Sea  were  the  Friesi. 

On  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Maas  and 
the  Scheldt,  as  far  as  the  Netherlands,  and 
in  the  north  of  France,  dwelt  the  branches 
of  the  Franks ;  the  most  considerable  of 
which  were  the  Salians,  in  the  Nether- 


lands, and  the  Ripuariansi  dwelling  mki^ 
the  coasts  of  the  Rhine. 

Close  to  them,  on  the  Seine,  a  Roman 
governor,  of  the  name  of  Syagrius,  main- 
tained his  power  for  ten  years  longer, 
until  the  year  466,  when  already  there 
was  no  longer  an  emperor  in  Rome.  The 
northwestern  point  of  France,  the  present 
Brittany,  had  already  been  occupied  much 
earlier  by  fugitives  from  Britain,  who  had 
fled  before  the  Picts,  and  then  formed  un- 
der the  name  of  Armoricse  an  alliance  of 
free  cities. 

Southeastern  France,  Savoy,  and  west- 
em  Switzerland  belonged  now  to  the  Bur- 
gundians.  Their  chief  cities  were  Grene- 
va,  Besan^on,  Lyons,  and  Vienne.  The 
Burgundians  were  certainly  the  mildest  of 
the  conquering  tribes  of  this  period,  being 
early  attached  to  Christianity,  cultivation, 
and  art ;  and  to  them  that  portion  of  France 
is  indebted  for  its  many  remains  of  ancient 
Roman  works  of  art.  In  Switzerland  the 
French  language  still  marks  its  ancient 
boundaries  against  the  AUemanni,  for  the 
Burgundians  mixed  more  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  adopted  much  of  their  language. 

Southwestern  France,  from  the  Loire 
and  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  a 
great  portion  of  Spain,  was  subject  to  the 
Western  Goths,  but  northwestern  Spain  to 
the  Suevi. 

The  northwestern  coast  of  Africa  was 
Vandalian.  In  Britain  the  Angeli  and 
Saxons  by  degrees  retained  their  power 
and  augmented  it  more  and  more. 

The  east  and  northeastern  portion  of 
Germany  was  left  comparatively  bare  by 
the  advance  of  the  tribes  towards  the  south 
and  west,  and  Slavonic  tribes  migrated  in- 
creasingly  thither,  who  had  been  seated  on 
those  boundaries  from  time  immemorial, 
and  who  had  also,  perhaps,  been  partly 
subject  to  the  Germans.  Those  foreign 
branches  now  gained  the  superiority,  and 
the  remains  of  the  Germans  who  would 
not  quit  their  original  dwelling-place,  be. 
came  subject  to,  and  were  diaper^  among 
them. 
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SECOND    PERIOD. 

FROM  THB  CONQUESTS  OF  CLOTIS  TO  CRARLBKAONB. 
486—768. 
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limited  elta.  and  are  of  yetf  unequal  ertimatlop. 
What  they  relate  of  the  earlier  timee  ii  mostlj  founded 
<»  tiadiCioD,  and  can  acaioeij  be  placed  in  ooqlonetion 
with  wliat  has  been  fumJBlied  by  the  Roman  authon : 
itill,  io  reference  to  the  history  of  their  own  period,  and 
tlMw  inunediatdy  preceding,  they  are  neverthelMB  of 
hixh  importance : 

I.  For  the  **  Hietory  of  the  Franks."  we  may  con- 
•id«r  at  a  principal  writer,  Gregory,  biriiop  of  Toun, 
(Gregorioi  l^utmensis,)  who  died  in  the  year  505.  He 
caib  his  book  an  eodetiastical  history,  but  therein  he 
deMcribca  generally  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
Fnnlu,  in  ten  booD,  until  the  year  591.  His  langna^, 
characteristic  of  his  time,  is  nncivilixed,  his  descnp- 
tioo  confused  and  interrunted  by  legendary  woDdeis, 
^iiig,  however,  very  deeply  into  the  details,  and  in  re- 
leRjice  to  flibsequent  yean,  as  the  record  of  a  contem- 
porary, it  is  very  exact,  and  thus  renden  him  eaually 
uistnietive ;  be  likewise  possesses  tlie  merit  of  bemg 
honest  and  a  k>ver  of  truth.  He  has  been  styled  the 
Herodotus  of  this  period. 

Fredegar,  about  the  year  650,  made  from  Gregory's 
worit  a  siMKt  abridgment,  intenpened  with  faUes, 
r  Hiitoria  Fcancoram  Epitomata,")  which  proceeds 
as  far  as  the  year  564,  and  then  continues  the  bistonr 
io  a  "  Chronicnm"  until  Ml.  This  "  Ghnnicum'' 
was  afain  taken  up  and  resumed  by  three  other  men, 
bat  with  certain  chasms,  until  7(M ;  very  meager  and 
Without  connection,  but  still  important,  because  the 
writen  were  chiefly  witnesses  of  tlie  events  described. 
Hie  '*  Gesta  Regum  FVancorum,*'  are,  likewise,  in  part 
extracted  from  Gregory,  whose  description  they  oon- 
hnue  to  the  year  TiO,  very  briefly  and  not  without  many 


With  these  and  later,  are  the  '*Annak,"  short  sketch- 
es which  were  made  annually  in  the  monasteries,  of 
the  most  important  events,  and  thus,  at  least,  in  part 
origiiiale  from  eya-witnenes.  They  were  afterwards 
copied  and  communicated  from  the  one  monastery  to 
the  other,  often  augmented  there,  then  subsequently 
various  Dortioos  corrected  and  prepared,  and  tlius  they 
aoquireo  ureater  extent  and  value.  Hie  most  irapor- 
tsDt  are  those  which  bear  the  simple  title  *'  Annalis 
LaurisKuses."  from  a  mouMtery  in  the  Upper  Kliine 
prarioce,  which  go  on  fh>m  741  to  788,  and  were  con- 
tinued tiy  K^iardt,  from  788  to  889.  They  have  been 
partially  published  in  the  older  collections,  but  more 
completely  given  in  the  **  Monnmenta  Germanie  Hi»- 
iorica,**  ooltocted  t^  Pertz. 

8.  For  the  *' History  of  the  GotiM**  are  to  be  men- 


a.  CsssiWoms.  invested  with  hi^  offices  of  state, 
Qoder  Odoacer,  Theodoric,  and  their  sucoessorB,  and 
wIm)  died  in  the  year  585,  in  the  convent  Vivarosa ;  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Goths,  which,  unfortunately, 
was  ioit.   lliere  have,  however,  been  preserved  his 

Xll  Libri  Varianun,*'  a  very  important  work,  be- 
cauie  it  oontafais  edicts,  instructions,  and  documents, 
which  were  written  in  the  names  of  the  kings ;  learned, 
•tHsat,  bat  vain  and  verbose. 

b.  The  monk  Jordmns,  (thus  he  is  called,  and  not 
mandes,  in  the  more  ancient  documents,  and  by 
tumsBlf  likewiae,)aGoth,  Uving  about  the  middle  of 
Um  nxtli  centary,  has  bnmght  mto  an  abridgment— de 
leboiGBHeii  fliektlBSiy  of  Cbrtodom,bttthas 
Mgned  R  bv  the  intariinMtioa  of  every  tldna  he 
^  or  heaia  of  beaides.  Still,  although  without 
(Bdnnsnt  and  historical  knowledge,  his  book  is  of 
lugtuit  vahMS  inasmuch  as  for  manv  events  that  is 
iMny  our  only  aourea.    U  extends  to  the  year  540. 

«  Ilia  pnnJMof  "Firooopii  OaMifinwi  VaadaMca 


et  Gothica"  may  hi  the  details  enlain  much,  becansa 
the  Greek  proceeds  upon  very  different  views  to  those 
of  the  western  writers. 

d.  /sidor,  bMliop  of  Seville,  (Udoras  Hi^nlensis.) 
who  died  in  096,  wrote  a  short  history  of  tiie  Gotiis, 
Vandals,  and  Soevians.  to  the  year  0S8,  but  which 
again  eiQilains  nothing  about  the  earlier  history  of  these 
nations,  and  refeia  more  properly  to  (Spain  alone. 

3.  The  chief  writer  on  the  history  of  the  Lougobardi 
is  Pmti  JHaeomu,  the  son  of  Wamefried,  one  of  Uie 
first  men  of  his  age,  living  at  the  oonrls  of  Desideritis 
and  Qiarlemaime,  and  who  died  as  a  monk  on  Mount 
Cassino  in  the  year  790.  In  his  "  De  Gestis  Lauiio- 
banlorum,  libri  vi.,*'  he  describes  the  deeds  of  liis  na- 
tion with  a  great  predilection  for  tradition ;  the  com- 
mencement is  quite  unhisiorical.  but  subsequently  ha 
becomes  more  careful  and  exact,  and  presents  us  with 
detailed  information  extremely  valuable. 

4.  For  German  history  likewise  are  of  great  import- 
ance the  bioKrapliics  ol'Uie  Roman  Pontifl8,at  least  from 
the  eighth  century,  comi^osed  by  contemporary  writer* ; 
they  continue  to  the  beginning  of  the  nmth  century. 

5.  Extremely  important  also  are  the  letters  of  dia- 
tinguished  men  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
ftom  that  period,  especially  tliose  of  feiaint  fioniface,  as 
well  as  the  biogrephies  or  him  and  oUier  holy  men, 
I  VitB  Sanctorum,)  which  often  present  tlie  most  faith- 
ful picture  of  their  times,  and  have  preserved  for  us  tlio 
most  valuable  information. 

8.  And  lastly ;  lor  our  research  into  the  relatjons  of 
life,  the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions,  are  very 
important,  the  **  Laws  of  the  German  natious  oi 
tribes,"  who  bekmged  to  the  Franconian  empire :  the 
kalians,  Ripuarians,  AUemannians,  Burgundians,  and 
Bavarians,  and  later,  tlie  ZSaxonsand  Thuringiaiw.  But 
there  remains  much  thereiu  which  is  very  obscure,  in- 
asmuch as  they  contain  principally  only  the  peual  law 
of  these  people,  and  cannot,  therefore,  yiekl  us  tiie  de- 
sired information  respecting  tlie  other  relations,  are  not 
regulated  according  to  general  principles,  contain  no- 
thing of  the  oonsutution  of  the  empire  beyond  what 
refen  to  tlia  administration  of  tlie  law,  and  present 
even  in  that  portion  what  to  our  eye  appears  very  fiag- 
mentary. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


e  x-iTuiAB,  *o»-*ii— TiieodonCi  b«u- 
1  of  Berne,  488-5)6—1110  Longobaidi 


dovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  48S-511- 
naroed  IMeterieh  of  Berne,  488-5M— The  Longol 
m  Italy,  568-^Changes  in  the  Customs  and  Institu- 


Germany^l   _  , _   -^ 

tel  agauist  the  Arabs,  rd»-Pepin  the  Little-llio 
Carkvvingians. 

DuRiNo  the  great  movements  of  the 
tribes,  which  we  have  just  related,  thA 
Franks  had  not,  like  the  Groths,  Bui^un- 
dians,  and  other  nations,  migrated  fro  a 
their  dwellinffs  to  settle  themselves  elsd- 
where,  but  Uiey  remained  in  their  own 
seati  and  from  Uience  conquered  only  tliat 
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portion  of  Gaul  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  And  this  forest 
also  sheltered  them  from  being  drawn  into 
the  great  stream  of  migration.  Their  di- 
vision also  into  several  branches,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  king  or  prince,  prevented 
them  from  making  extensive  and  general 
expeditions. 

But  their  time  came.  About  the  year 
482,  Clovis,  or  as  we  should  say,  Lewis, 
the  son  of  Gilderich,  became  prince  of  the 
Salian  Pranks ;  and  he  soon  prepared  him- 
self to  execute  the  plans  of  his  bold  and 
comprehensive  mind,  for  the  bent  of  his 
ardent  spirit  was  to  make  war  and  con- 
quest. Clovis  belongs  to  that  class  of  ru- 
lers in  the  history  of  the  world,  who  think 
all  ways  good  that  lead  to  dominion.  He 
has  sulli^  the  celebrity  of  his  militanr 
fame  by  the  most  despicable  want  of  faith 
to  his  relatives  and  allies.  He  at  first 
concluded  with  the  princes  of  the  Franks, 
who  were  his  equals,  and  for  the  majority 
his  relatives,  alliances  of  war  against  other 
'  tribes,  and  after  he  had  conquered  them 
by  their  assistance,  and  hiftd  become  power- 
ful,  he  then  also  dispatched  those  very 
friends  out  of  his  way  by  poison,  the  dag- 
ger, and  treachery.  By  this  means  he 
became  eventually  king  of  all  the  Franks. 

Of  his  foreign  enemies,  he  first  attacked, 
when  only  twenty,  the  Roman  governor 
Syagrius,  whom  we  mentioned  above,  ef- 
fectually beat  him  at  Soissons,  (Suessiones,) 
and  occupied  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Loire.  Syagrius,  who  fled  to  the  Western 
Goths,  was  obliged  to  be  delivered  up  to 
Clovis  and  was  executed.  This  commence- 
ment  of  the  conquests  of  Clovis  took  place 
in  the  year  486,  ten  years  afier  Romulus 
Auffustulus  was  deposeck^^^ ^^ . 

He  then  advanced  with  his  army  against 
the  Allemanni,  who  in  the  mean  time  had 
fallen  upon  the  country  of  the  Ripuarian 
Franks,  for  both  nations  having  their  bound- 
aries upon  the  river  Lahn,  had  been  ene- 
mies for  years.  They  met  in  the  year 
406,  near  Zulpich,  in  the  district  of  Juliers, 
and  fought! bitterly  against  each  other,  and 
the  victory  already  inclined  to  the  side  of 
the  Allemanni,  when  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  his  soul  excited  by  anxiety,  Clovis 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  vowed  to  become  a 
Christian ;  and  as  victory  now  absolutely 
turned  on  his  side,  he  caused  himself  and 
three  thousand  of  his  Franks  to  be  baptized 
in  Rheims,  at  the  subsequent  Easter  fes- 


tival, by  the  Bishop  Remigius.  This 
the  commencement  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  faith  among  the  Franks,  and 
Clovis  was  henceforward  called  the  eldest  son 
of  the  church  and  the  most  Christian  king. 
His  consort  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  a 
Burgundian  prince,  had  long  wished  to 
convert  him  to  the  better  faith  by  the  force 
of  gentle  persuasion  ;  he,  however,  had 
always  despised  it  until  the  necessity  of 
the  battle  overpowered  him,  and  it  was  in- 
deed very  eviaent  both  in  him  and  in  the 
Franks  in  general,  that  their  conversion 
was  a  work  of  mere  compulsion.  For 
Clovis  murdered  his  relatives  after  as  well 
as  heforty  and  subdued  one  Christian  nation 
afier  the  other,  while  the  Franks  for 
several  centuries  bore  the  character  of 
being,  the  most  treacherous  of  all  the  Ger. 
man  nations. 

After  the  Allemanni  were  reduced,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  had  spread  it- 
self along  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland,  and 
after  the  Burgundians  were  obliged  to 
promise  tribute,  Clovis  bent  his  eyes  to- 
wards the  kingdom  of  the  West  Goths, 
who  possessed  the  most  beautiful  portion 
of  France  in  the  south.  Thus,  although 
he  had  only  shortly  before  had  a  confer- 
ence  with  their  king,  Alaric,  and  had  sworn 
friendship  to  him,  he  yet  determined  to  at- 
tack him  as  an  enemy. 

The  wise  Ostro-Gothic  king,  Theodoric, 
who  previously  to  this  had  founded  his 
dominion  in  Italy,  counselled  the  unruly 
Clovis,  whose  sister,  Audofleda,  was  his 
consort,  in  the  most  urgent  manner  from 
his  unjust  expedition  against  Alaric,  and 
reminded  him  that  peace  and  union  be- 
came Christian  nations.  But  Clovis,  who 
knew  only  the  language  of  the  sword  and 
of  rude  force,  gave  no  ear  to  him ;  he 
attacked  the  Westro-Gothic  kingdom  ;  and, 
in  the  year  507,  in  a  plain  of  the  river 
Vienne,  near  Vougl6  or  Vironne,  fought 
and  won  a  great  battle  in  which  Alaric 
himself  fell,  transpierced  by  the  spear,  of 
Clovis,  who  took  possession  of  the  chief 
cities  of  his  country,  and  wquld,  no  doubt, 
have  destroyed  the  whole  kingdom,  had 
not  the  great  Theodoric  stepped  between 
and  driven  him  back  with  a  strong  hand. 
He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  the  country  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Garonne. 

Clovis  did  not  live  long  afier  this,  but 
died  at  Paris,  in  the  year  51 1«  in  the  fortr- 
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third  year  of  his  age,  and  his  empire  was 
divided  between  his  four  sons. 

His  suocessors  to  the  throne  of  the  Franks, 
who  are  called  the  Merovingians,  were  in 
general  worthy  of  their  founder.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  vice  and  tyranny,  unheard  of 
cruelty,  and  savage  revenge  were  heredi- 
tary in  this  family,  and  as  if  a  curse  had 
from  the  beginning  been  poured  over  them. 
In  the  space  of  forty  years  six  Merovingian 
kings  were  destroyed  by  poison  or  the 
sword;  and  the  intrigues  and  revengeful 
passions  of  malicioui^  women  form  an  im- 
portant feature  in  these  horrid  scenes.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  suit  the  purport  of  this 
history  to  penetrate  further  into  the  details 
of  these  events,  which  are  equally  as  un- 
nourishing  to  the  mind,  as  they  are  unfruit- 
ful  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  it  is  so 
desirable  to  obtain  from  the  great  entirety 
of  our  history.  The  nation  of  the  Franks, 
under  such  princes,  could  not  possibly  be 
raised  from  its  state  of  moral  rudeness  and 
degradation,  but  necessarily  became  plung- 
ed  more  deeply  in  vice.  Their  power, 
however,  continued  to  extend  itself  more 
and  more.  They  by  degrees  subjected 
the  Burgundians,  and  in  Germany  the 
powerful  natbn  of  the  Thuringians,  and 
the  dukes  of  Bavaria  sought  their  protec- 
tion. About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen* 
tury  all  the  Grerman  nations  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Alps  allied 
themselves  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks ; 
Franks,  Thuringians,  Allemans  or  Swa- 
bians,  and  Bavarians.  The  Saxons  alone 
and  the  Friesi  still  remained  independent 
in  their  northwestern  dwellings. 

When,  after  king  Attila's  death,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Hunns  fell  asunder,  the 
Ostro-Goths,  as  has  been  already  mention- 
ed, became  again  free,  and  dwelt  in  Hun- 
Siry  and  the  neighboring  countries  of  the 
anube.  They  had  frequent  disputes  with 
the  emperor,  in  Constantinople,  and  upon 
one  of  these  occasions  Theodoric  or  Die- 
terich,  a  son  of  one  of  their  princes,  was 
sent  as  hostage  to  that  city,  and  there  he 
saw,  as  had  Marbodius  and  Arminius  form- 
eriy,  in  Rome,  the  institutions  of  a  great 
empire.  He  remained  there  ten  years, 
and  was  instructed  in  the  Grecian  arts  and 
sciences,  so  that  no  German  prince  of  his 
time  equalled  him  in  accomplishments. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  Theodemir, 
and  of  his  uncles,  he  became  sole  king  of 
the  Ostro-Goths,  and  now  resolved,  like 


other  rulers,  to  found  for  his  people  a  laige 
and  beautiful  kingdom,  for  they  longed  to 
be  led  to  more  desirable  lands  than  the 
wastes  near  the  Sau  and  the  Danube.  The 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Zeno,  who  con- 
sidered himself  now  as  the  sole  inheritor  of 
the  entire  ancient  empire  of  the  Romans, 
upon  this  presented  him  with  the  land  of 
Italy  as  the  reward  for  services  rendered, 
and  instead  of  his  promised  subsidies  in 
money.  Italy  was  still  under  the  rule  of 
Odoaoer,  but  his  kingdom  was  not  pro. 
perly  to  be  considered  German,  because 
the  Herulians  and  Rugians  formed  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  people. 

Theodoric  broke  up  with  his  nation  in 
the  year  488,  pressed  through  the  passes 
oY  Italy,  and  encountered  Odoacer  near 
Aquileja  and  Verona.  But  the  Italiaiis 
fought  with  little  zeal  for  their  king,  and 
he  was  both  times  obliged  to  fly.  King 
Theodoric,  from  this  last  battle,  was  styled 
in  legendary  songs  and  ballads,  in  a  mul- 
titude of  which  his  fame  was  recorded,  the 
great  hero,  Dieierich  of  Berne,  (which  sig- 
nifies Verona.)  Immediately  after  this, 
Odoacer  was  a  third  time  defeated  near 
the  Adda,  after  his  own  city,  Rome,  had 
shut  its  gates  against  him,  and  for  three 
years  he  was  besieged  in  Raveipna,  until, 
in  the  year  493,  he  was  at  last  forced  to 
yield,  and  his  lands  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Theodoric,  by  whom  he  was  killed.  His 
kingdom  had  lasted  seventeen  years. 
Theodoric  became  lord  of  Italy,  and  ruler 
over  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  to  the 
Danube,  and  in  the  wars  of  the  Franks 
and  Westro-Goths  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  Rhone,  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  kingdom,  which 
might  have  existed  to  the  present  day  if 
his  successors  had  equalled  him  in  vfMom 
and  virtue.  His  chief  cities  were  Ra- 
venna and  Verona. 

He  himself  reigned  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  was  not  only  a  kind  and  mild 
master  to  his  Goths,  but  also  a  gentle  ruler 
over  his  Roman  subjects  and  all  who  dwelt 
in  Italy;  so  much  so,  that  this  country 
had  not  enjoyed  so  happy  a  time  for  many 
centuries  as  under  him,  the  foreign  prince. 
Agriculture  and  trade  again  flourished. 
Art  and  science  found  in  him  a  protector, 
and  ancient  cities,  lying  in  ruins,  were  re- 
built. Italy  enjoyed  under,  and  subse- 
quent to  his  reign,  for  a  period  of  forty 
years,  continued  peace,  and  was  so  dill- 
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gently  cultivated,  th^t  it  not  only  grew 
sufficient  grain  hr  its  own  consumption, 
but  could  even  export  it  to  Gaul,  while 
formerly,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  it 
was  always  necessary  to  procure  a  supply 
from  Sicily  and  Africa. 
'  His  wisdom  and  justice  raised  him 
above  all  the  kings  of  his  time.  He 
stepped  among  them  like  the  father  of  a 
large  family  and  an  institutor  of  peace ; 
and  the  most  distant  tribes  had  recourse  to 
his  counsel,  and  honored  him  with  pre- 
sents. To  the  other  kings  of  German 
origin,  with  almost  all  of  whom  he  had 
allied  himself  by  marriage,  he  wrote  as  a 
father,  thus:  *'  You  all  possess  proofs  of 
my  good- will.  You  are  young  heroes,  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  counsel  you.  Your  dis- 
order  and  irregularities  grieve  me;  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  indifierence  to  me  to  be- 
hold how  you  allow  yourselves  to  be  gov- 
erned by  your  passions,  for  the  passions  of 
kings  are  the  ruin  of  nations ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  your  friendship  and  unity 
together  are,  as  it  were,  the  veins  through 
which  the  wishes  of  nations  flow  into  each 
other," 

He  placed  such  principles  before  their 
eyes,  and  showed  thereby  that  his  mind 
had  formed  the  conception  of  a*  great  al- 
liance, founded  upon  justice  and  wisdom, 
between  all  the  Christian  nations  of  Ger- 
man origin,  who  had  fixed  their  seat  in 
Europe.  An  alliance,  such  as  reason  has 
depicted  before  the  eyes  of  all  ages  as  a 
ublime  picture ;  and  as  it  has  displayed 
tself,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  mouths  of 
enlightened  men,  so  that  justice  and  order, 
and  especially  the  spirit  of  Christian  unity, 
should  predominate,  and  hatred  and  thirst 
afler  prey  be  reined  in — evils  which,  alas ! 
through  the  want  of  such  an  alliance,  have 
ravaged  Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Had  Theodoric  been  enabled  to  form  such 
a  ndble  union,  he  would  have  founded 
more  of  that  which  is  truly  grand  than 
the  ancient  Romans,  over  whose  posses- 
sions he  had  now  become  ruler,  and  whose 
empire  he  was  anxious  to  restore,  not  by 
the  rude  foroe  of  arms,  but  in  the  form  of 
a  peaceful  alliance  of  nations.  But  as  the 
mild  foree  of  truth  and  justice  always  finds 
its  enemy  in  the  selfishness  of  those  who 
only  seek  their  own  advantage  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  passions,  Theodoric  con- 
sequently experienced  that  the  world  was 
not  then  yet  rife  enough  for  the  fruction 


of  his  great  Ideas ;  for  while  he  preached 
peace  with  earnestness  and  love,  Clevis, 
the  Prank,  raged  war  with  his  sword,  de- 
spising his  doctrine,  and  seeking  only  tc 
bring  a  multitude  of  tribes  under  his  do- 
minion. 

The  great  Theodoric  died  in  the  year 
5d6.  His  monarchy  had  now  no  duration  ; 
for  his  son,  Athalaric,  was  but  just  ten 
years  old,  and  died  shortly  afler  his  father. 
The  nobles  of  his  kingdom  were  no  longer 
unanimous,  but  elevated  and  deposed  sev- 
eral  kings  after  each  other.  The  Roman 
subjects,  also,  could  not  forget  that  their 
rulers  were  Groths,  and  attached  to  the 
Arian  faith.  They  wished  themselves 
again  under  the  Greek  emperors,  who 
dwelt  in  Constantinople,  and  were  mem- 
bers of  the  orthodox  church,  although  the 
dominion  of  these  emperors  had  become 
lamentably  bad,  and  was  in  a  ruinous 
state.  It  was  then  that  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian, who  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  series, 
took  advantage  of  this  discontent,  and  sent 
his  general,  Belisarius,  and  af\er  him 
Narses,  into  Italy,  to  subject  this  country 
again  to  his  rule.  A  long  and  severe  war 
arose,  conducted  by  the  Goths  with  their 
usual  valor,  but  without  success,  and 
which  destroyed  the  country,  and  almost 
depopulated  Rome  by  several  sieges,  so 
that  no  trace  was  lefl  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dor. 

The  Goths  raised  themselves  once  more, 
afler  four  of  their  sovereigns  had  been 
destroyed,  under  their  king,  Totilas,  who 
was  worthy  of  ruling  the  dominions  of 
Theodoric ;  but  as  he  also,  after  he  had 
fought  with  fame  for  eleven  years,  wap 
killed  in  the  year  552,  in  a  battle  against 
Narses,  and  ten  months  aflerwards,  his 
successor,  Tejas,  fell  likewise  in  the  three 
days'  desperate  battle  near  Cuma,  the 
Gothic  kingdom  sunk  into  such  a  ruinous 
state  that  twenty-seven  years  after  the 
death  of  Theodoric,  and  in  the  year  553, 
the  Ostro-Goths  were  not  only  vanquished, 
but  also  almost  entirely  annihilated.  A 
few  only  escaped  over  the  Alps  to  seek  an 
asylum  among  other  German  nations. 

Fifteen  years  afler  the  fall  of  the  Ostro- 
Goths,  another  valiant  German  nation,  the 
Longobardi,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
the  earlier  dwelling-places  of  the  former  on 
the  Danube,  executed  an  act  of  retaliation, 
justly  timed  for  them,  on  the  Greeks.  The 
Greek  general,  Narses,  upon  falling  under 
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the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
bad  himself  called  forward  their  king, 
Alboni  or  Albwio,  who  had  already  over- 
come  the  Gepidi,  and  now  ruled  in  Hun- 
gary, Austria,  Carruthia,  and  even  in  a 
portion  of  Bavaria.  This  king  possessed 
that  heroic  courage  which  graves  itself 
deeply  in  the  hearts  of  nations.  Not  only 
bis  own  nation,  but  those  of  the  Saxons  and 
Bavarians  sang  his  praise  for  centuries 
after  his  death. 

On  the  second  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
568,  the  king  Alboni  broke  up  from  Hun- 
gary with  all  his  Longobardian  men,  their 
women  and  children,  accompanied  by 
20,000  Saxons.  The  country  they  hitherto 
possessed  was  left  by  them  to  their  allies, 
the  Avari,  who  were  found  still  there  by 
Charlemagne  subsequently.  It  was  a  morn- 
ing fuli  of  splendor  when,  from  the  heights 
of  one  of  the  advanced  mountains  of  the 
Alps,  which  was  afterwards  called  the 
King's  Mountain,  the  astonished  strangers 
cast  their  eyes  down  upon  their  new  and 
beautiful  country.  Wherever  Alboni  passed 
he  showed  his  veneration  for  the  church, 
and  sought,  on  every  occasion,  the  afiection 
of  the  people.  By  the  conquest  of  Pavia, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Po. 
he  founded  his  dominion  in  Upper  Italy, 
which,  to  the  present  day,  has  been  called 
IfOm hardy,  from  the  Longobardi,  and  he 
made  it  the  chief  city  of  those  districts.  In 
Lower  Italy,  also,  this  nation  conquered 
beautiful  tracts  of  land,  and  founded  the 
principality  Benevento,  which  comprises 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  present  kingdom 
of  Naples.  But  Rome  and  Ravennaf  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  who 
gained  the  Franks  to  their  side  by  presents, 
in  order  that  they  might,  by  their  means, 
prevent  the  Longobai^i  from  taking  pos- 
session of  the  wlK>le  of  Italy,  and  consoli- 
dating  it  into  one  powerful  and  strong  king, 
dom.  And,  unfortunately  for  the  country, 
in  this  object  they  succeeded.  From  that 
period  to  this  day,  Italy  has  remained  dis- 
united, and  has  endured  the  severe  fate  of 
a  divided  country,  internally  rent.  Stran- 
gers have,  from  time  immemorial,  contested 
for  its  posaeasion,  and  its  ground  has  been 
deluffed  with  otreams  of  native  and  foreign 

The  LoDgooardi  cultirated  their  newly- 

acquired  country  ao  admirably,  that  the 

melancholy  traces  of  former  devastation 

became  daily  leas  discernible.    The  king 
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also  procured  his  supplies  from  the  produoa 
of  his  possessions ;  and  from  one  farm  to 
another  he  was  regular  in  his  visits  of  in- 
spection; living,  in  fact,  with  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  patriarch,  combined  with  the 
dignity  of  a  great  military  leader.  Their 
free-men,  as  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
labored  of  their  own  accord  to  turn  the  de- 
sert and  waste  tracts  into  arable  land,  thus 
distinguishing  themselves  from  other  Ger- 
man nations.  Agriculture  flourished  par- 
ticularly around  monasteries,  whose  chron- 
icles, says  a  great  German  writer,  contain 
the  less  dazzling  but  more  satisfactory  his- 
tory, of  the  way  in  which  they  almost  over- 
came, or,  at  least,  assisted  Nature,  and  how 
cheerful  gardens  and  smiling  fields  covered 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Italy. 

The  majority  of  Grerman  nations,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  migration,  had  come  into 
new  countries  wholly  different  from  their 
fonrher  settlements,  and  there  found  inhab- 
itants of  a  different  race,  with  other  lan- 
guages, manners,  and  laws.  They,  con- 
sequently, could  not  themselves  continue  to 
exist  stationary  in  their  new  country  upon 
the  same  footing  that  they  had  been  usedl 
to  in  their  former  homes ;  and  it  is  impoft^- 
ant  that  we  should  place  before  our  view,, 
in  its  broad  outline,  the  great  difiereace^ 
presented  between  the  tribes  which  hadi 
wandered  forth  as  conquerors,  and  those 
which  had  remained  behind  adhering  to^ 
their  ancient  simple  customs. 

The  German  conquerors  found  in  Gaul,. 
Spain,  Italy,  and  England,  inhabilants  con^ 
sisting  of  Romans  and  natives  mixed .  They« 
left  them,  it  is  true,  after  they  had  appro^ 
priated  to  themselves  a  portion  of  thein^ 
possessions,  in  their  dwelling-plaoes,  but< 
generally  as  an  ignoble  and  degenerate 
race.  By  the  laws  of  the  Pranks,  the  fine 
for  killing  a  Roman  or  a  Gaul  was-  only 
the  half,  and  in  some*  cases  but  one  fourth, 
of  what  it  was  for  a  free  Frank.  After- 
wards, notwithstandinff  their  original  separ- 
ation and  distinctive  character,  it  could  not 
well  be  otherwise  but  that  the  Germans  by 
degrees  became  mixed  with  the  natives,  and 
that  many  of  the  latter, 'who  were  superior 
to  the  Germans  in  knowledge,  as  well  aa 
in  cunning  and  refinement,  speedily  obtain- 
ed, under  weak  kings,  distinguished  oflioe8» 
and  now  ruled  their  former  lords.  They 
even  obtained,  aa  services  were  paid  only* 
with  land,  grants  of  possession  as  foudat^ 
tenures,  ancf  became  thereby  partakers  i» 
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Ibe  feudal  rigbts*  Romans  and  OauU 
were  seen  to  rank  among  the  countSy  dukes, 
and  ffrand  stewards,  and  thenoe  arose,  al- 
though perhaps  but  slowly,  a  mixture  of 
nations,  and  aooordingly  of  manners,  lan- 
guages, and  forms  of  ideas. 

The  ancient  vigorous  nature  of  those 
Germans  who  came  into  warm  and  luxuri- 
ous countries,  became  enervated  by  effemi- 
nacy and  sensuality.  Thus  the  Vandals 
in  Africa,  and  the  Ostro-Goths  in  Italy,  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years  after  their  arri- 
val, had  become  so  much  transformed  and 
degenerated,  that  they  submitted  to  enemies 
who  previously  could  scarcely  bear  their 
powerful  glance.  The  tribes,  however, 
which  remained  in  Germany,  continued  as 
firm  and  vigorous  as  ever;  and  if  after- 
wards they  became  by  degrees  more  mild, 
like  their  climate,  their  forests  were  never- 
theless cleared  so  gradually,  that  the  change 
in  the  people  took  place  without  too  rapid, 
and  thereby  injurious  a  transition. 

But  the  greatest  change  that  happened 
to  the  migrated  Crerman  branches,  was  in 
leference  to  their  language.  For,  as  in 
the  conquered  countries,  the  Roman  or 
Latin  language  was  chiefly  spoken,  and  as 
this  was  at  that  time  much  more  cultivated 
ihan  the  German,  it  could  not  be  supplanted 
fcy  the  latter ;  but  there  arose  a  mixture  of 
lioCh,  whereby  they  became  changed,  and 
file  indigenous  language  of  the  country  be- 
fore the  Roman  period,  often  formed  a  third 
•con^nent  of  this  medley.  Consequently 
in  F>rance,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land, a  language  is  spoken  formed  by  a 
mixture  with  the  Roman,  which  may  per- 
haps fall  more  gently  upon  the  ear  than  the 
German,  which  yet  retains  much  of  its 
former  voughness  from  the  ancient  forests ; 
while,  however,  the  former  tongue  is  nei- 
ther so  energetic,  so  hearty,  and  honest,  nor 
so  rich  in  peculiar  words.  The  German 
language  remains  ever  fresh  and  florid, 
and  is  open  to  continual  improvement  in 
beauty  and  richness.  It  is  a  language  en- 
tirely originttl,  the  roots  of  which  ramify 
into  the  aboriginal  foundations  of  Grerman 
Aational  idkMj^icrasy,  and  draws  its  nour- 
ishment from  the  rich  fountain  of  life  with 
which  nature fias  endowed  the  nation;  it 
may  be  compared  to  the  living  plant  in  a 
fruitful  soil,  and  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  4s  as  that  of  the  gardener  who  watches 
^nd  carefully  attends  to  the  development 
<|f  the  favorite  tree.    But  the  language 


formed  by  a  composition  of  many  odief% 
is  but  the  work  of  man,  like  the  artificial 
web  which  the  hand  of  man  prepares  from 
the  plants  of  the  field.  It  is  true  this  may 
be  beautifully  and  richly  worked ;  but  it  is 
then  and  for  all  times  finished,  and  possesses 
no  further  internal  power  of  life  and  growth. 

The  constitution  of  the  conquering  Ger- 
man  nations  necessarily  became  also  es- 
sentially changed.  At  home,  in  their 
original  condition,  the  power  of  royalty  in 
peace  was  but  insignificant.  The  elders 
or  counts,  as  the  appointed  judges  in  every 
gau  or  district,  regulated  the  usual  affairs, 
adjudged  disputes  according  to  custom,  and 
upon  more  important  and  general  affairs 
the  national  assembly  was  convened.  But 
in  war  the  power  of  the  leader  surpassed 
every  thing  else,  and  justly  so,  as  it  then 
depended  upon  prompt  decisions.  The 
king  or  prince  was  the  unlimited  lord,  and 
the  nnost  faithful  of  his  suite  or  Gefolge 
ranked  next  to  him.  When  such  a  war 
had  speedily  passed  away,  the  prince 
again  retired  into  the  insignificance  of  a 
state  of  peace ;  but  in  the  many  years  of 
the  incursions,  amidst  constant  warfare, 
his  power  became  firmly  established.  The 
whole  nation  became  an  army,  and  it  ac- 
customed itself  to  the  obedience  necessary 
in  war.  The  institutions  of  peace  lost 
much  of  their  force,  and  as  in  their  incur- 
sive  movements  they  had  no  country  they 
could  call  their  own,  their  whole  confidence 
and  attachment  were  necessarily  concen- 
trated in  their  leader,  who  led  them  to  vic- 
tory and  pillage,  and  the  forcible  pc^sea- 
sion  of  a  new  country.  He  was  the  safe- 
guard and  hope  of  the  nation ;  he  stood  to 
them  in  lieu  of  home  and  father-land,  and 
those  who  stood  next  to  him,  as  his  suite, 
were  the  most  prosperous. 

To  these  latter,  when  conquest  was  com- 
pleted, he  apportioned  first  their  share  of 
booty  and  of  land,  as  in  ancient  times  he 
had  given  them  only  their  horse,  arms,  and 
entertainment.  But  without  doubt  he  took 
to  himself  the  most  desirable  and  consider- 
able share,  and  particularly  the  lands  of 
the  conquered  or  slain  princes;  his  power 
being  thus  founded  by  his  possessions  and 
strong  adherents.  The  Goths,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  and  the  Longobardi,  who  came 
as  migrating  nations,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  must  certainly  have  exacted  from 
the  conquered  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  possessions.      The  Ostro-Gotfas   in 
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Italy  demanded  ooe-third  of  the  land, 
while  the  Weatro-Gotha  and  Bui;gundiana 
required  from  the  Gaula  as  much  as  two. 
thirds.  The  Franks,  on  the  contrary,  made 
their  conquests  in  excursions  from  home, 
not  only  as  a  nation,  but  as  the  suite  of 
their  prince.  Their  numbers  were  not 
great,  hence  they  did  not  require  to  take 
from  the  Gauls  and  Romans  any  portion 
of  their  land,  although,  according  to  their 
ideas  of  the  rights  of  conquerors,  mey  con- 
sidered the  wlK>le  as  their  property ;  and 
in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  they  seized  much 
of  private  property,  so  that  the  chance  of 
the  Gauls  became  often  much  more  fa- 
tal, inasmuch  as  they  were  more  imme- 
diately  exposed  to  the  wild  and  arbitrary 
demands  made.*  But  altogether,  they  still 
found  in  what  the  Romans  had  previously 
possessed  as  natimuU  property,  a  sufficiency 
of  land ;  besides,  in  those  portions  of  Gaul 
which  they  took  from  the  Westro-Goths, 
the  majority  of  those  land  possessions  fell 
to  them  which  the  latter,  upon  the  cod- 
quest,  had  appropriated  to  themselves ;  for 
many  of  them  were  killed  in  the  war,  and 
many  likewise  quitted  the  country  and  ad- 
vanced into  Spain,  that  they  miffht  not  be- 
come  slaves  to  the  Franks.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  conquered  state-lands  above 
mentioned  (acconiing  to  the  Roman  ex- 
pression,  £tc«#)  formdl  now,  after  the  king 
had  received  his  chief  portion,  the  common 
property  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  thence, 
so  long  as  they  held  together  as  an  army, 
that  their  support  was  furnished;  after- 
wards, when  they  began  to  domicile  them- 
selves among  their  new  subjects,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  disposition  -of  Grer- 
man  nations,  desired  to  obtain  entire  pos- 
session, they  received  this  from  the  mass 
of  fiscal  lands,  as  a  reward  (benejicium)  for 
the  military  services  rendered ;  and*  for 
which  they  remained  obligated  to  afford 
further  military  duty  at  the  command  of 
the  king,  holding,  however,  possession  of 
the  land  merely  as  a  fief,  or  loan,  {lehen,) 
during  their  lives.  ^ 

Prom  this  commencement  was  developed 
the  entire  constitution,  afterwards  so  im- 
portant and  influential,  and  which  was 
called  the  feudal  state.  In  the  following 
eenturies  it  obtained,  by  degrees,  its  fuU 
perfection,  particularly  when  it  extended 
itself  backward  to  the  ancient  seats  of 

*  **  Nee  hUm  muttire  oonm  iii  andebsl,"  nyi  Greg- 
ay  cfTomn 


the  Franks,  and  the  other  German  naticBS 
subjected  to  them.  The  exertions  to  oh. 
tain  fie&,  and  procure  appointment  for  the 
services  connected  therewith  under  the 
sovereign,  became  increasingly  predoml* 
nant,  for  thereby  was  attained  influence 
and  power ;  and  to  gain  this  many  gave 
up  their  freedom.  The  feudatories  took 
the  name  of  li^e  subjects  (fdeles)  and 
people  (leudes)  of  the  prince,  or  vassals, 
(vatnt)  whence  vasalli  is  derived.  The 
feudal  lord  was  called  senior  (whence 
seigneurs)  or  dominus.  The  name  ofi- 
truHio  (confidential)  signified  the  liege  suh* 
ject,  leader  of  a  troop,  or  arimanie  of  the 
escort  or  train,  in  which  quality  he  had  to 
take  a  particular  oath  of  fidelity,  and  thea 
stood  iruste  damtmca.  Those  liege  sub* 
jects  who  stood  in  close  service  to  the  prince 
were  called  administrators. 

The  great  vassals  could  distribute  frona 
their  own  land  fieft  to  other  poorer  indi. 
viduals,  who  engaged  in  their  service,  and 
thus  became  after,  or  arri^re  vassals. 
They  were  obliged,  with  these  their /deies, 
to  follow  the  heerbann  of  the  prince,  while 
the  common  freeman,  who  had  only  an 
aHodialj  or  free  inheritance,  (in  contradis* 
Unction  to  feudum,*)  was  only  obliged  to 
attend  in  sreat  national  wars,  and  for 
which  the  heerbann,  in  the  ancient  Grer* 
man  sense,  was  proclaimed.  Notwith. 
standing  which,  the  feudatories  soon  began 
to  look  down  upon  the  freeman  as  upoa 
one  much  their  inferior,  and  to  consider 
themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  no- 
bility of  the  nation— even  when  they  were 
not  descended  from  the  original  nobility  of 
the  nation,  for  Crauls  were  likewise  ena* 
bled  to  receive  fie& ;  nay,  already,  under 
Clovis,  these  were  elevated  beyond  the 
Franks  in  honors,  for  they  more  easily 
yielded  obedience  than  the  latter,  and 
were  thus  more  agreeable  lo  the  king. 
The  law  also  made  a  distinction  prejudi* 
cial  to  the  free  possessor.  The  liege  sub- 
jects (m  iruste  dotniniea)  had  a  higher 
amount  of  fine-money  allowed  them ;  it 
amounted  to  three-fourths  of  that  of  the 
common  freeman;  and  even  when  the 
liege  subject  was  merely  of  Roman  de- 
scent, the  sum  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
free  Frank,  it  being  300  solidis,  while 
that  of  the  latter  was  200. 

The  foods,  originally,  were  not  heredi- 

*  The,  woid  /etufiim,  however,  dr  f  not  praenl  llf 
mU  befora  the  eaoood  oeatuiT 
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tary ;  the  lord  could  withdraw,  and  invest 
others  with  them;  but  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  particularly  under  weak  govern- 
ments, the  vassals  found  means,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  to  obtain  hereditary  pos- 
session, and  make  it  nearly  independent ; 
the  royal  power  being  thus  again  restrict- 
ed, bv  those  whon)  it  had  previously  ele- 
vated for  its  support.  The  majority  of 
vassals  were  also  powerful  by  their  inher- 
ited property ;  and  who  would  deprive  the 
powerful  man,  or  his  son,  of  his  feod? 
Property  and  feeds  became  mixed,  because 
he  who  inherited  the  property  inherited 
also  the  feod. 

The  power  of  the  kings  was,  therefore, 
not  unlimited,  and  the  ancient  freedom  not 
annihilated,  inasmuch  as  the  nation  still 
participated  in  the  decision  of  important 
national  affairs.  Regular  assemblies  were 
•till  held,  add  by  the  Pranks. at  first,  in 
March ;  afterwards,  under  Pepin  the  Lit- 
tle, in  May  ;  whence  the  names  of  March 
and  May  plains.  But  the  greatest  difTer- 
ence  from  ancient  times  was,  that  these 
assemblies  consisted  no  longer  of  the  ma- 
jority of  all  the  freemen,  but  chiefly  of 
feudatories,  so  that  the  nobility  gave  the 
decision. 

The  laws  of  the  (Serman  nations  of  this 
age  show  that  their  state  was  still  very 
rude.  The  punishment  of  death  was 
scarcely  awarded  to  any  crime  except 
treason  and  infidelity.  The  Grerman  re- 
garded personal  liberty  so  highly,  that  he 
would  not  yield  to  any  other  the  right  to 
his  life.  Murdler  might  be  compounded 
fer  with  money  or  goods,  and  the  compen- 
sation obtained  by  relatives,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  right  of  the  retribution 
of  blood,  could  have  demanded  the  blood 
of  the  offender.  Accordingly,  the  injured 
&mily  possessed  th^  right  of  feud  or  hos- 
lility  against  the  other,  until  satisfaction 
was  given.  Expiation  for  the  non-exer- 
dsed  family  revenge  was,  therefore,  the 
dHginal  signification  of  the  retribution,  or 
ine-money.  The  punishment  of  death, 
however,  would  not  have  withheld  these 
passionate  nations,  who  instantly  grasped 
the  sword,  and  had  but  little  fear  of  death, 
from  the  momentary  satis&ction  of  re- 
venge ;  the  pecuniary  pctnalty  was,  on  the 
wmtnjTf,  wery  high  for  that  period,  and 
thereforB  oiore  felt ;  and  he  who  could  not 
pay  it  lost  his  freedom,  and  became  the 
■Uve  ot  the  offended  party.    Many  poor 


freemen  thus  lost  their  liberty,  because 
their  possessions  were  esteemed  of  but  lit- 
tle value,  as,  for  instance,  an  ox  by  the 
Salic  laws  was  worth  two  gold  shillings,  a 
cow  but  one,  a  stallion  six,  and  a  mare 
three ;  therefore,  an  opprobrious  word  cost 
a  considerable  sum,  for  he  who  called  ano- 
ther  a  liar,  was  obliged  to  give  him  six 
shillings,  or  two  oxen ;  he  who  called  him 
knave  or  scoundrel,  as  much  as  fifteen 
shillings.  The  extent  of  the  punishment 
certainly  conduced  to  their  frequently  ma- 
king  arrangements,  in  order  that  they 
might  not,  through  the  excitement  of  a 
passionate  moment,  involve  each  other  in 
deep  misfortune.  As  each  went  armed, 
and  could  always  defend  himself,  the  mur. 
der  of  a  man,  according  to  the  Allemannic 
law,  was  only  half  as  heavily  punished  as 
that  of  a  woman,  who  was  defenceless. 
But  thefl  was  more  abhorred  than  murder, 
because  a  coward  may  also  attack  defence- 
less objects.  According  to  the  Saxon  law, 
he  who  had  stolen  a  horse  was  punished 
with  death,  but  every  murder,  even  that 
of  a  noble,  money  could  buy  off.  The 
highest  fines  inflicted  were,  first,  that  of  a 
Bavarian  duke,  of  960  shillings,  and  sec 
ondly,  that  of  a  bishop,  of  900  shillings. 
There  was  no  fine  fixed  for  a  king,  for  hia 
person  was  considered  sacred  and  unas- 
sailable.  With  the  Franks,  the  fine- 
money  of  the  royal  AtUrustio,  if  he  was  a 
Frank,  was  equal  to  that  of  a  count,  600 
shillings ;  of  the  freeman  200,  and  the 
LUus  100.  For  the  Romans  it  was  fixed 
at  half  these  amounts,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion :  so  that  the  Romanaa  eonoioa  regis 
paid  300  shillings,  the  Romanus  possessor 
100,  but  the  Romanus  tribuUiriuSf  instead 
of  50,  paid  only  45.  Amone  ihe  other 
nations,  according  to  their  Taws,  there 
were  many  variations.  Every  corporeal 
wound  was  very  precisely  fixed  by  a  mo- 
ney rate ;  the  mutilation  of  the  hand,  for 
instance,  cost  100  shillings,  of  a  thumb 
45 ;  the  nose  the  same,  the  fore  finger  35, 
and  any  of  the  others  15  shillings. 

Judgment  was  held  under  the  open  firm- 
ament, in  an  enclosed  place,  called  Mil- 
ium, (Malstfjitte,  or  Malber^,)  and  before 
an  elevated  shield.  The  judges  chosen 
under  the  presidency  of  the  count  were,  ia 
all  oases,  for  freemen  also  freemen  them- 
selves,  and  called  in  judicial  language 
Rachhnhurgi,  or  bo'ni  homines.  These  were 
nominated  by  counts,  usually  to  the  num. 
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ber  of  seven.  In  cases  where  the  Rachim- 
burgi  could  not  find  judgment,  the  so-called 
Sagibarones,  who  were  appointed  as  special 
counsellors  or  maffistrates,  stepped  in  to 
decide.  The  regular  tribunal  which  met 
at  certain  fixed  periods,  was  called  mallum 
legitimum.  It  was  attended  by  the  entire 
population,  and  the  whole  community  gave 
its  decision,  and  not  the  judges,  (Rachim- 
burgi,)  who  merely /ouiu2  the  judgment. 
In  the  especial  or  summoned  tribunals, 
however,  at  which  only  few  assisted  besides 
the  counts  and  judges,  the  latter  decided  at 
once  ;  the  others  present  did  not  act  as  a 
community,  but  only  attended  as  audience, 
and  as  such  had  nothing  to  say. 

To  arrive  at  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
an  accused  person  appeared  to  the  Ger- 
mans,  with  their  acute  feeling  for  the  sa- 
credness  of  justice,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  duties.  When,  therefore, 
the  truth  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  means 
of  witnesses,  they  sought  higher  aid,  hy 
having  recourse  to  the  so-called  judgments 
of  God.  The  innocence  of  the  accused 
party  seemed  confirmed  if  they  remained 
unharmed  upon  being  exposed  to  the  dan- 
gers which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Slings,  are  injurious ;  if,  for  instance, 
upon  exposing  the  hand  or  foot  to  boiling 
water  or  a  glowing  iron,  it  remained  un- 
marked,  or  if  in  single  combat  he  con- 
quered his  opponent;  They  had  confi- 
dence that  God  would  not  allow  innocence 
to  fall,  and  no  doubt  in  the  sinsle  combat, 
at  least,  the  consciousness  of  innocence 
would  frequently  give  the  victory. 

Their  chief  pleasures  were  still  the 
chase  and  war.  The  former  they  loved 
so  much,  and  so  highly  prized  all  that 
pertained  to  it,  that  the  AUemanni  esti- 
mated a  stolen  lime  hound  at  twelve  shil- 
lings, while  a  horse  could  be  compensated 
at  six,  and  a  cow  at  only  one  shilling.  A 
common  trained  hawk  was  valued  at  three, 
and  one  that  had  taken  a  stork  at  six  shil- 
lings. 

The  whole  moral  and  civil  condition  of 
die  German  tribes,  in  the  centuries  imme- 
diately afler  the  great  migration,  was  in 
oertain  respects  worse  than  their  ancient 
fimple  state,  when  they  followed  the  im- 
mediate impulses  of  their  nature.  They 
were  now  on  the  transit  from  the  uncon- 
scious life  of  nature  to  a  consequent  pro- 
gress in  civilization,  and  this  period  of  a 
nation  is  the  worst,  because  the  conscious- 


ness of  moral  dignity  bmns  to  awaken 
before  the  power  of  self-government  is 
present  to  subdue  the  active  impulses  of 
passion. 

The  Goths,  Burgundians,  Longobardi* 
ans,  and  Franks,  had,  as  has  been  related, 
much  earlier  adopted  Christianity ;  in 
Germany  proper  it  made  its  appearance  a 
couple  of  centuries  later.  For  although 
the  AUemanni,  Thuringians,  and  Bavari- 
ans  were  subject  to  the  Franks,  the  latter 
did  not  give  themselves  much  trouble  to 
disseminate  the  holy  doctrines  among 
them;  although,  by  such  a  boon,  thejr 
might  have  given  them  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  liberty.  It  appeared,  indeed, 
as  if  they,  who  had  adopted  Christiani^ 
in  need  and  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  sought 
and  desired  only  to  promulgate  it  with  the 
sword.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apostles 
who  planted  these  mild  doctrines  among 
the  German  forests,  came  from  distant 
countries — from  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  The  Angli  and  Saxons,  who  had 
landed  there  as  heathens,  were  slowly  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  not  by  force,  but  by 
instruction  and  conviction.  And  it,  there- 
fore, struck  so  deep  a  root  in  their  minds, 
that  speedily  a  multitude  of  inspired  and 
Christian  men  travelled  from  those  coun- 
tries as  teachers  of  the  heathens.  They 
had  not  to  expect  either  rich  abbeys  or 
much  honor  and  reward  among  them,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  ridicule,  contempt,  want, 
and  the  most  extreme  danger. 

Such  men  were  the  holy  Columbaa 
and  Gallus,  in  the  sixth  century ;  Kill- 
an,  Emmeran,  Rupertus,  and  Willibrod, 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries; 
and,  at  last,  the  Englishman  Winefred, 
who  afterwards  received  the  honorable 
name  of  Bonifacius,  (the  Beneficent.)  He 
labored  from  the  year  718  to  755  with  in- 
exhaustible courage  for  Christianity.  In 
Franconia,  Thuringia,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
among  the  Saxons  and  Friesi,  his  zeal 
planted  the  divine  doctrines ;  and  while  he 
introduced  and  established  the  Christian 
worship,  so  humanizing  to  the  manners,  he 
collected  the  communities  into  villace% 
and  this  laid  a  foundation  for  towns.  For 
the  strengthening  of  the  new  faith,  he 
fixed  bishoprics  here  and  there,  or  regu^ 
lated  those  already  existing,  as  in  Salz- 
burg,  Passau,  Freisingen,  Ratisbonne, 
Wurtzburg,  Eichstadt,  and  Erfurt;  the 
celebrated  abbey  Fulda  was  founded  hr 
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Us  follower  Sturm,  and  at  Ohrdrof  he 
planted  a  school  for  fatore  teachers,  who, 
according  to  the  rule  of  their  institution, 
not  only  zealously  oropagated  Christianity, 
but  also  the  arts  or  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  did  not  hesi- 
late,  although  at  great  personal  danger,  to 
contend  against  the  rude  disposition  of  the 
people  with  the  force  of  his  faith.  He 
overturned  their  altars,  and  cut  down  their 
sacred  trees,  beneath  which  they  sacrificed 
to  their  gods.  One  among  these,  at  Geiss- 
mar  in  Hessia,  was  particularly  celebra- 
ted ;  but  Bonifttce  himself  seized  the  axe 
and  helped  to  hew  it  down.  The  sur- 
rounding  heathens  firmly  believed  that  the 
god  who  dwelt  in  the  tree  would  Speedily 
eome  forth  with  fire,  and  consume  the  cul- 
rit  and  all  his  companions.     But  the  tree 

11  without  the  fire  coming,  and  with  it 
dropped  their  fbrmer  confidence  in  their  god. 

But  Boniface  complained  even  more  of 
the  bad  Christian  priests  themselves,  whom 
he  found  among  the  Franks,  than  of  the 
•avngeness  of  the  heathens.  They  lived 
in  all  kinds  of  vice,  and  made  no  con- 
science of  sacrificing  to  the  false  gods,  as 
well  as  to  baptize  howsoever  was  require 
from  them  for  the  money  offered  for  so 
doing.  And  even  the  best  among  them 
look  as  much  delight  in  arms  and  the 
chase  as  in  the  duties  of  their  spiritual 
office.  *'  Religion  has  now  been  prostra- 
ted full  sixty  or  seventy  years,"  says  he  in 
an  epistle  to  Pope  Zacharias ;  **  and  the 
Franks  for  more  than  eighty  years  have 
had  neither  an  assembly  in  council  of  the 
church  nor  an  archbishop.  The  bishop- 
rics are  in  the  hands  chiefly  of  greedy 
laymen  or  criminal  churchmen,  who  per- 
eeive  profit  in  nothing  but  temporalities." 
Hence  one  of  his  chief  cares  was,  that 
councils  should  be  held  by  the  Franconian 
clergy  to  restore  good  morals  and  the 
ancient  church  discipline,  and  that  the 
clergy  should  participate  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  March  plains,  (Martii  Campi,)  that 
the  weal  of  the  Church  might  also  be 
there  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  to- 
wards  this  he  accomplished  much,  for 
which  he  made  himself  greatly  distin- 
guished. 

In  the  year  746,  Boniface  was  made 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  as  such  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  East-Franconian  clergy, 
which  he  acouatomed  to  unconditional  obe- 


dience towards  the  Roman  bishop,  who  now 
as  pope  stood  uncontestedly  at  the  bead  of 
the  western  church.  Boniface,  however, 
would  not  remain  inactive  and  pass  his  later 
yetfrs  in  quiet,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathens  was  now,  as  formerly,  still  the  la- 
bor  and  aim  of  his  life ;  and  at  last  his  zeal 
was  rewarded  with  the  martyr's  fate.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  Friesi,  in  order  solemnly 
to  consecrate  some  newly-baptized  Chris- 
tians, he  was  fallen  upon  by  a  troop  of  bar- 
barians, who  expected  to  eain  booty  from 
him.  His  servants  seized  their  arms  to 
repel  the  attack  ;  he,  however,  forbade  them 
to  shed  blood,  and  was  therefore  at  once 
murdered  with  all  his-  companions  by  the 
furious  band. 

The  religious  foundations,  churches,  and 
cloisters  which  Boniface  and  others  built  in 
Germany,  became  not  only  the  sparks 
whence  the  light  of  religion  and  intellectu- 
al cultivation  proceeded,  but  many  of  them 
formed  also  the  nucleus  of  new  towns  and 
villages  which,  by  degrees,  arose  around 
them.  Not  only  the  bondsmen  built  their 
huts  close  to  them,  but  others  also  sought  the 
protection  of  their  walls,  and  merchants  and 
traders  proceeded  thither  in  the  hopes  of 
I- making  profit  from  the  multitude  of  stran- 
gers who  flocked  there  for  the  sake  of  wor- 
ship. The  name  of  the  festival,  Kirchmesse 
or  Churchwake,  derived  thence  its  origin. 

The  kincrdom  of  the  Franks  was  divided 
into  two  great  portion*,  Neustria  and  Aus- 
trasia, ortne  Western  and  Eastern  kingdoms; 
and  the  former  was  affain  frequently  divided 
into  several  parts.  In  the  Western  king- 
dom, the  Roman  manners  and  language 
maintained  the  superiority ;  but  in  the  East 
those  of  the  Crermans  were  predominant. 
Both  nations  were  frequently  at  war  and 
discontented  with  each  other. 

In  the  year  613,  Clothaire  II.  once  again 
united  the  two  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  but 
soon  aAerwards  resigned  that  of  Austrasia 
into  the  hands  of  his  son  Dagobert,  who,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  year  628, 
again  combined  the  whole  together.  Under 
these  two  governments,  which  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  series  as  the  most  happy,  the 
kingdom  became  strengthened,  and  the  in- 
ternal relations,  by  the  exertions  of  Arnolph, 
bishop  of  Metz,  and  the  great  chamberlain 
or  prime  minister,  Pepin  of  Landen,  (grand- 
father of  Pepin  of  Heristal,)  were  greatly 
improved,  and  rendered  more  perfect  and 
settled. 
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Tin  jo^al  vjrttein  now  aasumed  more 
of  the  ChriflUan  charaoler ;  for,  according 
to  the  original  pagan  law,  every  ad  of  mur- 
der,  with  the  exception  of  that  committed 
againat  the  king,  could  be  compounded  for 
with  money  and  land,  whereas  now  it  was 
decreed  that  each  premeditated  murder 
should  be  punished  with  death.  The  deigy 
likewise  were  placed  upon  a  more  elevated 
and  distinct  footing,  and  which,  indeed,  was 
extremely  necessary  and  desirable,  so  that 
Christianity  might  not  again  sink  and  fall 
into  neglect.  In  order  that  bishops  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  consist  of  the  most  worthy 
men,  the  ecclesiastics  received,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  people,  the  right  of  election, 
(clerus  cum  populo.)  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  clergy  was  likewise,  at  the  great  synod 
of  Paris  in  014,  established  upon  a  more 
firm  and  secure  basis;  and  at  the  grand 
conferences  its  influence  became  nx>re  im- 
portant, inasmuch  as  they  appeared  there 
almost  alone  with  the  great  vassals  or  high- 
er officers  of  the  crown.  The  ancient  as- 
iemblies  of  the  people  had,  under  Clevis, 
entirely  ceased  to  exist. 

Dagobert  resided  chiefly  in  Paris.  We 
find  that  under  him  continual  ware  were 
carried  oo  between  the  Franks  and  Slavi, 
which  produced  against  them  a  friendly 
league  between  the  Franks  and  Saxons. 
Dagobert  released  the  Saxons  from  their 
tribute  of  five  hundred  cows. 

After  the  death  of  Dagobert,  in  637,  the 
decline  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  com- 
menced anew,  and  we  find  seven  kings 
ruled  like  puppets  by  guardians,  acting  as 
prime  ministen  or  mayore  of  the  palace, 
thus  producing  the  complete  fall  of  the  race. 
These  mayors  got  the  entire  sway  of  the 
kingdom.  Originally,  the  major-domus 
was  only  steward  ;  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  royal  house  and  of  the  royal  people, 
(leudes,)  and  was  leader  of  the  feudal 
retinue  in  war,  next  to  the  king.  *  The 
heerbann  of  freemen  was  not  under  him. 
But  when  the  retinue  obtained,  by  degrees, 
the  precedence,  and  became  properly  the 
state,  the  heerbann  fell  into  disuse,  and  the 
independent  freemen  becoming  reduced  in 
number,  the  grand  steward  then  rose  to  be 
effectually  tlw  first  officer  of  the  kingdom, 
and  under  weak  kings  was  their  ruler. 
When  a  war  was  to  be  conducted,  the 
grand  steward  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  and  showed  himself  prepared  for 
warlike  feats ;  in  peace  also,  he  exeroised 


privilege  of  meroy,  disposed  of  offices,  dia- 
tributed  vacant  sinecures,  and  left  to  the 
king  merely  the  honor  of  his  name  and  thai 
of  the  crown,  and  the  indulgence  of  hia 
sensuality  in  the  inner  apartments  of  the 
palace.  It  was  only  at  the  Maroh  assem- 
bly  that  the  king  appeared  personally 
amidst  his  people.  There  he  sat  publicly 
upon  the  seat  of  his  ancestore,  greeted  his 
nobles,  and  was  saluted  in  return  by  them ; 
he  received  the  presents  brought  by  the  na- 
tion, and  handed  them  over  to  the  srand 
chamberlain  or  steward  standing  beside  the 
throne,  distributing,  according  to  his  recom- 
mendation, the  vacant  places,  and  confirm- 
ing those  be  had  alreaidy  disposed  of.  He 
then  mounted  his  chariot,  which,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  was  drawn  by  four  oxen, 
drove  to  his  palace,  and  remained  there 
until  the  following  Maroh  assembly. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  great 
conqueror  Clevis's  descendants,  before  two 
hundred  yeare  had  passed  since  his  death. 
About  the  year  700,  the  grand  steward 
over  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Franks, 
Neustria  as  well  as  Austrasia,  was  Pepin 
of  Heristal,  (near  Li^ ;)  a  very  careful 
and  prudent  man,  who  restored  order  and 
justice,  held  the  old  Maroh  assemblies  re- 
gularly, and  won  so  much  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  by  restoring  in 
this  manner  their  rights  against  the  en- 
croachments .of  the  hordes,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  make  the  office  hereditary  to  hia 
family.  His  son,  Charles  Martel,  who 
was  grand  steward  after  him,  saved  the 
whole  of  Christiam'ty  at  this  moment  froea 
a  great  impending  danger. 

A  savage  hoiSe  h^  arrived  from  the 
south,  and  had  in  a  short  time  traversed 
extensive  tracts  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
subjected  all  to  their  dominion.  No  natkm 
could  set  limits  to  them,  their  arm  was 
irresistible,  and  struck  their  opponents  like 
lightning.  These  strangere  were  the  A  rabs ; 
they  came  from  Asia,  a^  they  derived  their 
great  power  from  the  new  faith.  For  he 
whom  they  called  their  prophet,  Mahoroel, 
had  announced  to  them  much  from  the 
doctrines  of  Moses  and  of  our  Saviour; 
besides  which  he  promised  to  this  people^ 
who  were  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures 
beyond  every  thing,  great  rewards  and  aa 
ever-during  bliss  in  Paradise,  if  they 
fought  zealously  for  their  new  fttith,  and 
extended  it  over  all  countries.  Mahomsl 
lived  about  the  year  623.    They  had 
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nipidly  conquered  several .  lands  in  Xsia 
and  Africa,  and  in  less  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  in  the 
year  711,  they  had  already  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain.  Roderic, 
king  of  the  West  Goths,  who  ruled  in 
Spain,  opposed  them  near  Xeres  de  la 
Prontera ;  he  strove  for  his  crown,  for  the 
freedom  and  religion  of  the  West  Goths ; 
long  and  severe  was  the  battle.  Roderic 
fought  heroically,  until  a  treacherous  counti 
who  called  the  Arabs  across  the  straits, 
passed  over  to  the  enemy.  The  king  then 
fell,  and  with  him  the  flower  of  his  army. 
The  kingdom  of  the  West  Goths  was  sub- 
jected  to  the  Arabs,  and  they  soon  ruled 
from  the  sea  to  the  Pyrenees,  so  that  only 
a  very  small  spot  to  the  northwest  of 
Spain,  in  the  mountains  of  Gallicia,  re- 
mained a  free  possession  in  the  hands  of 
^  the  Goths. 

After  the  Arabs  had  conquered  Spain, 
they  cast  their  eyes  upon  France,  and, 
crossing  the  Pyrenees,  fell  upon  that  coun- 
try.  At  the  same  time  they  showed  them- 
selves below  Constantinople  with  a  large 
army  and  a  fleet :  so  that  they  embraced 
the  whole  of  Europe  from  east  to  west, 
determined  upon  conquering  it  and  ex- 
tinguishing Christianity.  And  had  they 
obtained  the  victory  on  both  sides  they 
would  have  advanced  still  farther,  and  the 
two  great  armies  would  have  mer  and 
united  in  Grermany  and  have  completed 
the  work.  But  Providence  had  determin- 
ed otherwise.  The  city  of  Constantinople 
held  firm  against  the  attack,  with  its  strong 
walls  and  Greek  fire,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants used  against  the  ships  of  their  enemy. 
But  in  France  they  were  opposed  by  the 
powerful  hero  Charles  Martel,  the  son  of 
Pepin  ;  he  was  called  Martel  or  the  ham- 
mer, because  by  his  bravery  he  struck  his 
enemies  down,  as  it  were,  like  a  hammer. 
With  his  Franks  he  crossed  the  river  Loire 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  came  upon  them 
between  the  cities  of  Tours  and  Poitiers, 
where  a  wide  plain  spread  itself  out.  The 
'l»ttle  here  took  place  on  a  Saturday  in 
October,  in  the  year  732.  Close  and  im- 
passable, and  covered  with  an  advanced 
wall  of  shields,  the  Franks  stood  immovea- 
ble, and  endured  their  first  violent  attack, 
for  this  was  always  the  most  furious.  The 
Franks,  however,  then  suddenly  broke 
forth,  precipitated  themselves  upon  the 
Arabs,  repulsed  them,  and  it  is  said  that 


more  than  300,000  fell,  together  with  their 
general,  Abderachman,  slaughtered  by  the 
swords  of  the  Franks.  Those  who  re- 
mained fled  towards  southern  France, 
whence  Charles  soon  drove  them  forth,  and 
placed  forever  a  boundary  against  them  on  • 
this  side.  Charles,  who,  for  this  deed,  was 
highly  honored  throughout  all  countries, 
died  in  the  year  741. 

His  son  was  called  Pepin  the  Little,  oi 
the  Short ;  he  was  also  grand  steward  unti. 
752,  and  ruled  the  kingdom  according  tc 
his  pleasure,  but  with  wisdom  and  justice, 
while  kinff  Childeric  III.  sat  in  his  palace 
like  a  shadow,  and  took  not  the  least  care 
of  his  government.  When  Pepin  saw  the 
disposition  of  the  Franks  favorable  to  hini, 
he  caused  *an  assembly  of  them  to  take 
place  in  the  year  751,  when  it  was  de- 
termined  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  with 
this  question:  ''Is  he  justly  called  king 
who  has  the  royal  power  in  his  hands,  or 
he  who  merely  bears  the  name  1"  To  which 
pope  Zacharias  replied,  "  He  must  also  be 
called  king,  who  possesses  the  royal  power." 

The  holy  Boniface  had  accustomed  the 
Franks,  in  certain  cases  of  conscience,  to 
apply  to  the  pope  for  advice  as  their  spiritu- 
al father,  and  the  papal  reply  is  to  be 
regarded  as  counsel  and  opinion,  as  an 
answer  to  such  a  question,  but  not  as  a 
deposal  of  king  Childeric,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  existing  in  the  pope.  Upon  this, 
the  Franks  assembled  again  at  Soissons, 
and  took  the  crown  from  Childeric,  the  last 
of  the  Merovingians,  cut  ofl*  hb  long  hair, 
the  mark  of  honor  with  the  Frankish  kings, 
andshad  him  removed  to  a  cloister,  there  to 
end  ma  days ;  while  Pepin,  the  son  of 
Charles  M|rtel,  and  grandson  of  Pepin  of 
Heristal,  ^wks  in  the  year  752  solemnly 
anointed  and  crowned  king  of  the  Franks 
by  the  archbishop  Boniface,  266  years  aAer 
Clovis  the  Merovingian  had,  by  his  victory 
over  Syagrius,  upon  this  same  field  of 
Soissons,  first  founded  the  kingdom. 

Pepin  by  his  courage  and  wisdom  aug- 
mented the  power  of  his  nation.  At  this 
time,  in  753,  pope  Stephen  crossed  the 
Alps  (he  being  the  first  pope  who  since 
the  foundation  of  the  church  had  under- 
taken this  journey)  to  demand  the  assist- 
ance of  Pepin  against  the  Longobardian 
king  Aistulph,  who  had  conquered  Raven- 
na, and  demanded  tribute  and  submission 
from  the  pope.  Pepin  promised  him  aid* 
and  retained  him  through  the  winter  at  his 
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court  in  Miinster.  Here  the  pope  repeated 
the  anointment  of  the  king,  as  already  per- 
formed by  the  holy  Boniface,  anointing 
also  his  two  sons,  Carloman  and  Charles, 
(afler.  he  had  himself  lifted  the  latter,  then 
twelve  years  old,  from  the  font,)  and  then 
presented  to  the  Franks  these  members  of 
the  newly.created  dynasty,  as  alone  legiti- 
mate. In  the  spring  of  the  year  754  the 
king  advanced  against  Italy,  defeated  Ais- 
tulph  at  Susa,  reconquered  Ravenna,  with 
the  surrounding  country,  which  had  pre- 
viously belonged  to  the  Greek  emperors, 
and  presented  it  to  the  pope.  This  formed 
the  beginning  of  the  papal  states. 


Pepin  died  in  768,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  Franks  mourned 
his  death  as  much  as  if  he  had  sprung 
from  the  ancient  royal  race.  In  stature 
he  was  short,  but  very  strong.  It  is  rela- 
ted of  him,  that  once,  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  combat  of  wild  beasts,  some  one  jested 
about  his  size,  upon  which  he  stepped  into 
the  arena,  drew  his  sword,  and  with  one 
blow  struck  ofTthe  head  of  a  lion  :  '*  I  am 
not  tall,"  said  he,  "  but  my  arm  is  strong!" 

His  sons,  Charles  and  Carloman,  were 
elected  kings  by  the  nation  of  the  Franks, 
in  a  solemn  assembly,  and  regularly  di- 
vided the  kingdom  between  them. 


THIRD  PERIOD. 


THB  CARLOYnfOIANS  FROM  CRARLEMAONB  TO  HENRT  I* 
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Tbe  ewatbt  of  the  reifn  of  Chariemagne  called  forth 
Che  eimvy  of  the  hifltoncal  writen: 

1.  The  annab  and  chronicles,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  prerioiuly,  became  augmented,  and  proved 
for  this  period  more  and  more  nnportant ;  while  educa- 
tion, 80  much  promoted  by  Chariemagne,  is  therein 
displayedt  both  in  the  language  and  treatment  of  the 
mliiect. 

3.  In  reference  to  the  history  of  Chariemagne,  the 
worki  of  Einhard  or  Eginhard  will  always  remain  the 
most  important,  beinji  written  by  a  man  who  was  in 
immediate  communication  with  that  sovereign.  His 
^  Annates,**  firom  741-8S0,  treat  more  particulariy  of 
this  period  than  the  continuation  of  the  ''^  Annad  Lauris- 
setisea,**  before  mentioned.  The  **  VitaCaroli  Magni,** 
after  giving  a  brief  account  of  Uie  wan  of  Chariemagne. 
descnbes  especially  every  other  particular  couuected 
with  his  life  and  its  events ;  and  must  be  read  by  all 
with  pieaaore.    In  addition  to  this  we  possess  also  his 


3.  Theganus.  bishop  of  Tkeves,  who  died  in  848, 
wioCe  the  Ufeof  Louis  the  Pious,—''  De  Gestis  Ludovici 
Pii**— certainly  not  very  impartially,  and  rather  too 
briefly,  yet  written  with  sincerity  and  exact  informa- 
tion. 

4.  Tlje  **  Vila  inudoviei  Pii  aucto«:i  mmtijpiitf^"  is 
riiijcli  m^m  eompietc,  written  by  a  m«^mb^T  of  Uw.  «■  m- 
I- Ti/r'^  hoiAsehold  ;  tlm  is  rich  in  fncij*p  jujJ  i^ejipreased 
v>ilEi  [iidi^meiit, 

.',  t^ujiJJ|-  iiiipartnnt  i*  tbe  pcwti4».1  rejirecteiiitaition  of 
n  «^rj|pf nponiJ-y J  tjinokl  iiet  fS  i  H:el  I  lw  ,  i o  ttijii  ekfciac  pot^mt 
"*  in  ImoDreni  Hlwlovici  <  wkjitm."* 

ft,  Nitlisrd,  {Ctm»JffiNi  of  thf  emperor,  who  lUn]  in 
*'i^»  df^nbcfi  DMwt  completely  Hit-  difrniti^  luriorm  the 
tons  of  lxiui#t  in  hiK  *'  [V  Librn  de  ^li«»eiiHioiiibuR  rilio- 
rtiiii  LtKJoviGi  Pii  ;**  \w  dliowi*  lilniRelJ'  to  be  (li?ciciOtUy 
o&  111*  nde  of  t^biirkH  llie  Bukl. 

7.  Tbr " *  V iin  Sti-  A tixk uri i / '  by  Kim bert ,  A  rcbhist lop 
of  ITasribu^.  wrilti^n  uikJiit  l^uii  tli*i  f  ji^nriaii,  tn^ats 
lutjfx  tmt^fimuy  ufiou  tb*-  >ortli  U^nnaiL  ft-ljitiomi. 

1.  Eutiuni't^nd  KLMlol|,htiiiii's  **  Annals  of  FHtda," 
aiKl  tJ>^ir  coiitinuutoni,  anpt  allfr  Ui"  conctiwior*  of 
IjD^tATd,  ?iTY  Lin  I  jortADt  111  Oniio^n  biirtwn-.  lo  liis 
Kurt^  HudotHiia  irirw  a  ^ry  inUresUoit  dtwt- nation 
fit  tbe  tmsooi  I  he  U  ibc  only  wrilcr  who  wim  ocquMUl- 
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ed  with  the  writings  of  Tacitus,  and  ftom  the  t^tif§ 
Oermottia  he  has  quoted  several  chapters  liberally. 
With  respect  to  the  western  moiety  of.  tlie  Prankish 
kingdom,  the  **  Annales  Bertiniani**  (so  called  from  the 
Abbey  8t.  Bertinbei  Gent)  of  8»,  give  the  best  infor- 
mation. Tlie  last  moiety  was  pernans  written  by  the 
celebrated  Archbishop  Hmcroar  of  Kheims. 

0.  A  monk  of  Mt  Gallen.  Monachus  SangalleiMis,  has 
described  in  two  books,  '*de  Gestis  Car.  Magni/*  the 
life  of  the  emperor  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  aocMuding  to 
cooamunications  received  and  popular  legends,  mostly 
without  historical  fidelitv,  but  stilLnot  without  grace. 

10.  Abbo,  a  monk  of  St.  Germain,  was  present  at  the 
sieae  of  Paris  by  the  Normans  in  885,  and  has  de- 
scnhed  the  eventi  of  that  period  in  a  poem,  **de  Bellis 
Pariiacin,'*  in  a  very  animated  style. 

11.  The  so-called  Po«ta  i>axo,  (VOO,)  has  rendered 
into  verw  what  Einliani*s  Annals  relate  of  Uie  em- 
peror, and  has  partly  succeeded  in  hb  work,  although 
he  can  never,  or  but  rarely,  be  used  as  a  reference. 

IS.  The  Chronicles  of  the  Abbot  Regino,  who  died 
in  015,  and  which  extend  to  the  year  907,  are  very  im- 
portant for  tlie  latter  period  of  the  Cariovingians. 

13.  The  letters  of  the  popes,  sovereigns,  princes,  Ac, 
of  tliis  period  are  akn  venr  important,  particulariy 
those  which  are  contained  in  the  Codex  Carol  iuus; 
likewise  the  letten  and  works  of  Alcuin,  as  also  tlie 
letters  of  8enratus  Lupus,  Eginhard's  friend,  and 
Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

14.  Finally,  it  is  auite  certain  that  the  **Capitularia 
Regum  Francorum,^*  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  gen* 
era!  decrees  of  the  kings,  form  a  principal  source  of 
reference  for  our  history.  I1iey  were  collected  by 
Baluzius,  and  have  been  recently  published  by  Pertx, 
m  the  third  volume  of  the  **  Mooumenta.*' 


CHAPTER   V. 
768—814. 

^^  ,  788-814— The  state  in  which  Chaifo- 
magne  found  the  Empire— The  East-Roman  at 
Gieciaa  Eknviv^-Ekiglaad— The  North  of  Eoropa  ■ 
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l^niimla— RAlr—Awtria  and  Hiin- 
nj^-  The  Wan  of  Charlamanie— The 

-The  Ldngobanli— The  Arabe— Tlie  Bava- 

xiane— The  Empire  of  Chariemagne— Chariemagne, 
Emperor  of  Rome,  SMH-The  Death  oT  Chariemagne, 
814— His  portraiture. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Charlemagne,  as 
well  as  of  the  majority  of  extraordinary 
historical  characters,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
ordeal  of  a  very  different,  and  frequently 
a  very  opposite  criticism.  By  many  he 
has  been  classed  with  the  noblest  heroes 
and  sages  of  the  human  race,  by  soipe, 
-however,  he  has  been  rejected  as  a  blood- 
thirsty tyrant,  whose  whole  object  and  de- 
sire was  war  and  destruction.  It  is  true 
that  he  led  his  armies  frohi  one  end  of  his 
extensive  empire  to  the  other  in  constant 
warlike  expeditions,  and  subjected  many 
nations  by  force  of  arms  to  his  dominion, 
thus  giving  Europe  an  entirely  different 
form.  The  question  therefore  to  be  solved 
is,  whether  history  shall  bless  or  curse  him 
for  these  extraordinary  deeds. 

A  false  judgment  must  necessarily  be 
passed  upon  great  men  and  the  great  events 
of  nations,  by  those  who  cannot  transport 
themselves  from  their  own  times  back  into 
those  whereof  the  picture  is  to  be  drawn. 
In  periods  when  society  is  in  a  ferment, 
and  barbarism  and  civilization  are  in  con- 
test  with  each  other ;  when  from  the  ex- 
isting  component  parts  something  new  and 
great  is  to  germinate,  towards  which  the 
tranquil  course  of  things,  as  handed  down, 
will  not  suffice  —  Providence  sends  forth 
mighty  individuals,  who  are  destined  to 
lea^  a  whole  age  many  steps  onward  in  its 
development,  and  according  to  the  object 
which  they  are  to  accomplish,  it  furnishes 
them  with  adequate  vigor  of  intellect  and 
strength  of  will .  But  because  such  chosen 
spirits  do  not  follow  the  beaten  track,  and 
because,  perhaps,  while  their  eye  is  fixed 
upon  the  distant  mountain  summit,  many 
a  flower  is  crushed  beneath  their  feet,  and 
they  in  the  impatient  struggle,  which  in 
the  short  space  of  the  life  of  one  man  is  to 
determine  the  plan  of  the  course  of  centu- 
ries, wound  unconsciously  many  a  sacred 
right ;  the  easy,  indolent  spirit  of  the  lover 
of  repose,  therefore,  to  which  the  sanctity 
of  rights  forms  the  foundation-stone  of  life, 
b  loud  in  execration  against  the  vessel  in 
which  was  compressed  such  gigantic, 
mighty  powers,  and  the  judgment  thence 
pronounced  is  frequently  severe  and  un- 
just.   But  who  shall  oeosure  the  mouotain 


stream  because  it  flows  not  like  ihe  nwad- 
owy  brook,  but  drags  forth  even  stones  and 
trees,  bearing  them  onward  with  it  in  its 
course?  It  is  true  it  tears  forth  by  the 
roots  the  decayed  and  rotten  stems,  but 
thereby  the  light  of  heaven  is  opened  to 
cheer  the  prepress  of  the  more  young  and 
tender  plants. 

Let  this,  however,  by  no  means  be  con- 
sidered as  an  apology  for  the  violence  of 
tyrannical  rulers,  whose  actions  flow  from 
an  impure  source.  Man  is  a  fr^e  agent, 
and  presents  himself  as  the  ready  instru- 
ment of  Providence  in  its  great  plans.  The 
manner  in  which  lie  executes  his  oflicc  de- 
pends upon  himself,  and  either  justifies  or 
condemns  him.  It  is  not  the  great  deeds 
he  has  performed,  nor  the  thousands  who 
have  bled  in  battle,  while  others  in  the  in- 
toxication of.  victory  have  profanely  wor- 
shipped him,  that  decide  upon  his  merits  or 
demerits,  but  it  is  the  ohfect  by  which  he 
was  governed,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
he  accomplished  his  extraordinary  plans : 
whether  he  has  been  guided  by  great 
thoughts  towards  a  worthy  and  noble  end, 
or  only  by  his  own  pride,  his  ambitiQn,and 
vanity,  or,  to  speak  figuratively,  whether 
in  the  mirror  of  his  life  the  infhiite  crea- 
tion and  its  worlds,  or  only  his  own  proud 
image  be  reflected.  This  may  be  observed 
from  many  signs,  but  it  is  especially  to  be 
recognised  therein,  viz.,  when  he  has  re- 
vered the  dignity  of  humanity  as  a  sacr^ 
object,  even  in  its  details,  or  not  observing 
or  acknowledging  it,  but  despising  men, 
he  has  merely  used  them  as  instruments  to 
his  purposes. 

This  should  be  our  rule  of  judgment,  in 
order  that  we  may  not  allow  oureelves  on 
the  one  side  to  bestow  admiration  upon 
mere  power  without  intrinsic  goodness,  Aor 
on  the  other  to  prejudge  unjustly  all  those 
names  which  are  inscribed  in  the  volume, 
too  frequently  perhaps  in  characters  of 
blood  and  fire. 

The  work  of  a  great  man  derives  its 
proper  light  from  the  condition  of  the 
world  when  he  appeared  upon  the  stage ; 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  a  short  re- 
view  of- the  state  of  Europe  at  the  time 
Charles  attained  the  empire. 

1.  The  East-Roman,  or  Greek  empire, 
still  existed ;  but  only  in.  the  strange  mix- 
ture  of  old  and  new  relations,  of  splendor 
and  misery,  of  presumption  and  weakness, 
as  it  had  existed  for  a  thousand  year»-^ii 
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the  hifltoTj  of  the  world  a  riddle.  For  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  conceived  how  the  mere 
shadow  of  an  ancient,  great,  and  splendid 
state,  or  as  it  were  the  gaudily-deoorated 
corpse  of  antiquity,  as  that  empire  has 
been  happily  called,  should  have  preserved 
itself  so  long  without  internal  life.  The 
change  of  rulers  and  the  inconstancy  of  all 
conditions  were  so  great,  that  for  an  em- 
peror  of  Constantinople  no  title  was  more 
flattering  than  being  styled,  '*  The  imperi- 
ai  son  of  a  father  born  in  the  purple  robe," 
(porphyrogenitus  porphyrogeniti.)  For  the 
throne  came  by  turns  to  men  who  had 
been  bom  among  the  dregs  of  society,  and 
who  owed  their  elevation  to  some  crime. 
To  Charlemagne  this  distant  and  extensive, 
but  wealthy  empire,  could  not  be  immedi- 
atply  either  an  object  of  dread  or  ambition. 

I  He  maintained  friendship  with  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  they  mutually  honored  each 
other  with  embassies  and  presents,  for  it 

I  was  desirable  to  the  Greeks  to  be  upon 
ffood  terms  with  him.  "  Retam  the  Frank 
tor  thy  friend,  but  prevent  him  from  beinff 
thy  neighbor,"  was  an  established  proverb 
among  the  Greeks. 

2.  Bngland,  at  the  commencement  of 
Charlemagne's  reign,  was  still  divided 
among  several  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and 
formed  a  secluded  world  of  its  own,  with- 
out possessing  any  influence  upon  the  na- 
tions of  the  continent.  Charlemagne's 
name,  however,  was  speedily  known  and 

r  highly  esteemed.  One  of  hiB  most  confi- 
\  dential  friends,  Alcuin,  was  an  English- 
man, and  by  his  means  he  often  caused 
the  princes  there  to  be  written  to,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  be  united  and  repel  the  at- 
tacks of  the  valiant  Danes.  Bven  the 
r  Thanes,  or  petty  kings  of  Scotland,  called 
him  no  otherwise  than  their  lord. 

3.  The  north  of  Europe  was  still  but  lit- 

I  tie  known.  It  is  true  it  was  the  cradle  of 
valiant  men,  who  knew  how  to  wield  the 
iron  of  their  soil  with  a  powerful  arm,  and 
who  after  the  iBign  of  Charlemagne,  by 
iheir  maritime  expeditions  gained  them- 
Helves  a  terriflo  name  upon  all  the  coasts 
of  Europe.  They  were  yet,  however,  with- 
cot  importance  to  the  Frankish  empire. 
Nevertheless,  with  his  comprehensive  mind, 
Charieniagne  perceived  the  danger  which 
threatened  from  them.  It  is  related  that 
bemg  once  at  a  seaport,  (it  is  said  at  Nar. 
bonne,)  some  ships  approached  the  coast, 
but  thcNff  erewa  were  not  known.    Charle- 


magne's quick  eye  detected  them  to  be 
Norman  pirates  by  their  shape  and  rapid 
motions.  They  hastily  retired  when  they 
heard  that  the  great  emperor  was  there. 
After  they  had  disappeared  he  turned  sor- 
rowfully  from  the  window,  shed  tears,  and 
at  last  said  to  those  around  him,  *<You 
would  fain  know,  my  friends,  why  I  wept? 
Not  from  fear,  no !  but  it  vexes  me  that, 
during  my  life,  they  have  ventured  to  this 
shore,  and  with  grief  do  I  foresee,  alas! 
the  mischief  they  will  bring  to  my  succes- 
sors." 

4.  The  Spanish  Peninsula  was  subject- 
ed to  the  Arabians  with  the  exception  (^ 
some  Westro-Grothic  places  among  the 
mountains,  but  their  religious  zeal  had  al- 
ready cooled,  and  their  power  was  tamed 
by  internal  dissensions.  Charlemagne's 
grandfather  had  deterred  them  from  the 
conquest  of  Europe,  and  they  thought  only 
of  maintaining  their  own  existence  in  Spain. 
But  Charlemagne  could  not  behold  with 
indifference  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name  as  his  neighbors. 

5.  Italy  was  divided  into  three  domi- 
nions, the  Longobardian  in  Upper  and  a 
portion  of  Lower  Italy ;  the  Grecian  in 
Lower  Italy  and  Sicily ;  and  the  Roman 
in  Middle  Italy.  Rome  was  in  a  mixed 
state,  for  the  power  was  divided  between 
the  pope,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  but 
the  pope  daily  acquired  more  importance. 
The  superior  protective  dominion  of  the 
city  had  passed  from  the  Greek  emperors 
to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  for  Pope  Ste-. 
phen,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people,  had,  in  the  year  754,  conveyed  the 
dignity  of  a  Roman  patrician  to  King  Pepin 
and  his  sons.  Between  the  Romans  and 
the  Longobards  there  arose  a  bitter  hatred 
and  implacable  enmity,  which  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  Charlemagne  interfer- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  Italy .^  He  had,  indeed, 
endeavored  to  remove  the  ancient  jealousy 
which  prevailed  between  the  Franks  and 
the  Longobards  by  marrying  the  daughter 
of  King  Desiderius,  but  upon  this  occasion 
Pope  Stephen  wrote  to  him  thus :  "  What 
madness  in  the  most  excellent  son  of  a  great 
king  to  sully  his  noble  Frankish  race  by 
an  alliance  with  that  most  faithless  and  most 
fulsome  nation,  the  Longobardi,  who  should 
not  be  named  among  tl^  multitude  of  na- 
tions, and  from  whom  doubtlessly  the  race 
of  lepers  had  their  origin.  What  oom- 
munity  of  feeling  has  l^ht  with  darkaesi^ 
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or  a  believer  with  an  unbeliever  V  The 
Longobards  richly  returned  this  hatred  of 
the  Romans ;  one  of  their  bishops  says  of 
them:  "Under  the  name  of  a  Roman  we 
comprehend  all  that  is  mean^  cowardly, 
avaricious,  and  lying,  nay,  even  all  vices 
combined.''  Charlemagne's  union  with 
the  royal  house  of  the  Longobards  was  not 
durable,  for  two  years  afterwards  he  sent 
back  the  daughter  of  King  Desiderius: 
whether  it  arose  from  the  ill-will  of  the 
pope  to  this  marriage,  or  whether  other  un- 
known reasons  urged  him,  we  cannot  say, 
but  we  shall  speedily  see  that  greater  causes 
arose  for  the  enmity  between  them. 

6.  To  the  southeast  of  Charles's  posses- 
sions in  Austria  and  Hungary,  dwelt  the 
Avari,  a  Mongolian  nation  from  Asia,  which 
had  long  warred  with  and  plundered  the 
provinces  of  the  eastern  empire,  but  now 
quie.tly  but  anxiously  guarded  the  treasures 
amassed  during  two  centuries.  These  lay 
heaped  up  in  nine  particular  places,  sur- 
rounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  which 
were  called  circles,  appearing  to  invite,  as 
it  were,  every  one  to  retake  them  from 
their  possessors,  who  themselves  did  not 
know  how  to  enjoy  them. 

7.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  eastern 
German  borders  was  occupied  by  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Slavonians  and  Van- 
dais,  rude  nations  of  a  less  noble,  natural 
disposition  than  the  Germans.  In  Ger- 
many they  possessed  Holstein,  Mecklen- 
burg, Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  a  portion 
of  Saxony,  the  Lausitz,  Silesia,  Bonemia, 
and  Moravia.  In  Holstein  were  the  Wag- 
rians ;  in  Mecklenburg,  the  Obotriti ;  in  a 
portion  of  Brandenburg,  the  Wilzen ;  in 
another  part  the  Hevellers  and  Ukems; 
the  Pomeranians  in  the  province  which 
has  received  their  name— collective  branch- 
es of  the  Vandals.  In  the  district  of  Meis- 
sen, the  Sclavonian  Sorbi ;  in  Lausitz,  the 
Lausitzers;  in  Bohemia,  the  Ezechi;  and 
the  Moravians  in  Moravia. 

6.  In  Germany  itself  Charlemagne  found 
greater  tranquillity.  The  Septs,  who  had 
been  subjected  to  the  Franks,  the  Alle- 
manni,  Bavarians,  and  Thuringians,  had 
by  degrees  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
foreign  dominion,  which  was  not  only  not 
oppressive,  but  had  even  left  them  their 
inanners,  laws,  and  peculiar  customs.  But 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bavarians,  they 
were  no  lonser  ruled  according  to  ancient 
i  by  their  own  dukes,  but  according 


to  the  Prankish  institutions,  by  counts  with- 
out hereditary  power  in  distinct  districts. 
Thence  they  wanted  a  central  point  of 
union,  and  the  ancient  love  of  independence 
survived  most  firmly  among  the  Bavarians 
alone.  The  bishops  in  all  these  provinces 
were  very  much  attached  to  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty. 

But  on  the  borders  of  his  empire,  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  dwelt  neighbors  who 
offered  the  first  object  for  the  trial  of  his 
strength,  namely,  the  Saxons,  unconquered 
and  free,  fixed  in  their  boundaries  from  the 
German  Ocean  to  Thuringia,  and  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine. 
While  among  the  Franks,  the  old  German 
ins^tutions  had  been  much  altered,  and  the 
warriors  in  the  Gefolge  or  suite  of  the  king, 
had  assumed  the  order  of  nobility,  and  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  the  freemen,  the  Sax- 
ons still  lived  in  the  ancient  manners  of 
their  ancestors,  without  a  common  chieftain, 
each  Grau  or  district  under  its  own  head, 
and  only  during  war,  under  a  self-elected 
leader.  It  was  a  community  of  freemen 
in  free  dwellings.  The  interior  of  their 
country  was  defended  by  forests  and  mo- 
rasses, and  strong  places  for  the  defence  of 
the  boundaries  were  erected  on  the  Lippe, 
Ruhr,  Weser,  Dimel,  and  Elbe.  In  their 
groves  of  a  thousand  years'  growth,  they 
still  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers, 
while  the  other  German  tribes  had  all 
adopted  Christianity ;  nay,  they  were  even 
accused  of  still  celebrating  human  sacri- 
fices. The  Franks  considered  themselves 
so  superior  to  them  by  reason  of  their  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  the  general  superiority 
of  their  cultivation,  that  their  historians  can 
scarcely  deprecate  sufficiently  the  rude- 
ness and  wildness  of  the  Saxons.  But  they 
were  not  so  much  dangerous  as  burden- 
some neighbors  of  the  Franks,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  German  practice, 
they  did  not  wish  to  make  conquests,  but 
merely  roved  in  predatory  incursi(Mis  into 
neighboring  countries.  But  a  well-guard- 
ed frontier  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
protection  against  them,  as  well  as  againm 
the  Sclavonians  and  Avari,  and  we  see 
from  this  sketched  description,  that  Charles 
might  have  remained,  like  the  Merovin. 
gians,  in  quiet  possession  of  his  inheritance 
without  conducting  such  great  external 
wars.  The  Prankish  empire  extended  in 
self-sufficient  strength,  from  the  Pyrenees 
lo  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  from  the  Bni{* 
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lish  Channel  to  the  Ens,  in  Austria,  and 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  of  its  neigh- 
bors. 

But  a  mind  satbfied  with  mere  tranquil 
possession  was  not  accorded  to  Charles; 
its  internal  power  was  used  to  vent  itself 
in  new  forms,  for  this  was  the  law  implant- 
ed in  his  nature.  The  condition  of  the 
world  demanded  great  creative  powers,  in 
order  not  to  remain  for  centuries  longer 
waste  and  confused.  We  dare  not  cen- 
sure Charles  because  he  followed  this  im- 
pulse  of  his  nature,  but  the  way  in  which 
he  followed  it  and  modelled  his  new  crea- 
tion,  gives  the  measure  of  judgment  against 
him.  Were  high  and  noble  thoughts  his 
guide,  and  was  his  own  genius  great,  or 
was  it  petty,  and  directed  to  vain  things  ? 
Upon  that  the  history  of  his  life  must  de- 
cide. 

Afler  Charles  (who  ascended  the  throne 
in  bis  twenty- sixth  year)  and  his  brother 
Carloraan  had  reigned  together  some  years, 
the  latter  died  in  771.  The  nobles  of  Car- 
Ionian's  possessions  desired  his  brother  for 
their  king  also,  and  cast  out  the  two  sons 
of  Carloman  from  succession  to  the  throne, 
with  whom  the  widow  fled,  and  took  refuge 
at 'the  court  of  Desiderius,  king  of  the 
Longobardi.  Thus  was  Charles  sole  ruler 
of  the  Franks.  Upon  this  he  assembled 
at  Worms  an  imperial  diet  in  772,  where 
he  represented  to  the  assembly  the  repeat- 
ed offences  of  the  Saxons  and  the  merit  of 
their  conversion  to  Christianity;  upon 
which  the  nation  declared  war  against  the 
Saxons — ^ihe  first  and  longest  war  that 
Charles  was  engaged  in — ^for  it  continued 
with  several  interruptions  to  the  year  803, 
consequently  for  thirty-two  years.  During 
thi^  time  Charles  frequently  conquered  the 
Saxons  in  open  field,  and  forced  them  to 
conclude  peace,  but  when  he  again  quitted 
their  country,  and  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  the  farther  end  of  his  empire,  they  broke 
the  peace, 'rebelled  against  the  obnoxious 
dominion,  chased  away  the  Prankish  gar- 
risons,  and  made  incursions  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Franks,  until  Charles  again  ap- 
peared and  forced  them  anew  to  submis- 
sion. 

The  first  irruption  made  in  their  coun- 
try, in  the  year  772,  was  suocessfiir  and 
ihort.  He  proceeded  from  Worms,  through 
Hessia  to  the  Weaer  and  the  Dime!.  He 
conquered  the  burg  of  Eresberg  fthe  pre- 
ient  Statbergi  in  the  hiahoprio  of  PadeN 


bom,)  the  Saxon  place  of  retreat  not  far 
from  the  Weser,  in  a  rude  neighborhood, 
and  upon  a  precipitous  height ;  and'  de» 
stroyea  the  celebrated  Irminsul,  (or  statue 
of  Irmin,)  an  object  regarded  with  the 
nx)8t  sacred  veneration  by  the  Saxons,  but 
of  which  we  do  not  precisely  know  whether 
it  was  an  image  of  a  god,  or  perhaps  a 
monument  of  Arminius,  thus  revered  with 
divine  honors.  The  Saxons  concluded 
peace  upon  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  and 
gave  twelve  chiefs  as  hostages. 

Charles  was  rejoiced  at  having  so  speed- 
ily concluded  an  advantageous  peace,  for 
already  other  affairs  called  him  into  Italy. 
Desiderius,  who  by  the  reception  of  the 
widow  of  Carloman  had  already  shown 
himself  as  an  enemy,  required  of  the  new 
pope,  Adrian,  that  he  should  anoint  the 
sons  of  Carloman  as  kings  of  the  Franks ; 
and  upon  Adrian's  refusal,  he  threatened 
him  with  war.  The  pope  demanded  aid 
from  Charles,  who  at  once  advanced,  cross- 
ed the  Alps,  marched  round  the  passes,  of 
which  the  Longobardi  had  taken  posses- 
sion, and  encamped  before  Pavia  in  the 
year  774.  Desiderius  purposed  defending 
his  metropolis  until  sickness  and  want 
should  force  the  Franks  to  retire.  But 
Charles  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  be  so 
soon  fatigued^  he  let  his  army  lie  six 
months  before  Pavia,  went  himself  to  the 
Easter  festival  at  Rome,  which  he  for  the 
first  time  witnessed,  and  there  confirmed' 
the  deed  of  stifi  made  by  his  father.  He 
then  returned  to  Pavm,  which  soon  yielded 
to  him,  received  Desiderius  as '  a  prisoner, 
and  sent  him,  after  shaving  his  head  for 
the  cowl,  to  the  monastery  at  Corvey  in 
France,  where,  after  a  short  time,  he  died. 
Charles  now  caltejd  himself  king  of  the 
Lombards,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crown- 
ed at  Monza. 

As  the  Saxons  had  in  the  mean  time  re- 
commenced war,  he  on  his  return,  and  af- 
ter he  had  held  a  diet  at  DUren,  made  in 
775,  a  new  incursion  into  their  country, 
conquered  Sigberg,  restored  the  Eresberg 
destroyed  by  the  Saxons,  pressed  onward 
over  the  Weser  to  the  Oker,  there  receiv- 
ing hostages  from  the  Eastphalians,  and  on 
his  return,  near  Buckeburg,  (Buchi,)  ob- 
taining  also  those  of  the  Angravaiians. 
But  as»  in  the  mean  time,  the  Longobar- 
dian,  Duke  Rotgaud,  of  Frioul,  to  whom, 
as  vassal  of  the  empire,  he  had  intrusted 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  decided  upon  taking 
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mdyantage  of  the  moment,  and  rebelled, 
Charles  was  already  again  in  Italy,  (T76,) 
and  punished  the  seceders  before  they 
thought  him  even  apprized  of  their  plans. 
This  time,  also,  he  was  about  to  advance 
to  Rome,  when  a  message  arrived  with  in« 
telligenoe  that  the  Saxons  had  again  re- 
volted, had  retaken  EresbeiVy  und  laid 
siege  to  Siffsberg.  He  speeduy  returned 
back  into  (^rmany,  forcea  his  way  through 
all  their  forest-defences  as  far  as  Lipp- 
spring,  when  the  Saxons  again  yielded,  and 
many  vowed  to  become  Christians,  and  of- 
fered themselves  to  be  baptized.  He  built 
a  fortress  on  the  Lippe,  perhaps  where 
Lippsstadt  at  present  stands. 

In  the  following  year  (777)  he  was  al- 
ready  enabled  to  hold  a  diet  at  Paderbom, 
in  the  country  of  the  Saxons,  where  the 
majority  of  the  nation'  swore  fidelity.  Their 
boldest  leader,  however,  Wittekind,  (Saxon, 
Widukind,)  had  fled  to  the  Danish  king, 
Sigfried.  It  was  at  this  diet  that  the  am- 
busadors  of  thc^  Arabian  governors  of  Sa- 
ragossa  and  Huesca,  in  Spain,  appeared 
before  Charles,  and  entreated  his  assistance 
affainst  the  king,  Abderam.  He  consider- 
ed it  worthy -of  his  dignity  not  to  allow 
those  who  placed  themselves  under  his  pro- 
teetion  to  entreat  in  vain;  besides,  these 
unbelievers,  who  had  pressed  onward  into 
Europe,  were  his  most  hated  enemies.  Ac- 
cordingly he  advanced  in  the  following 
year  (778)  into  Spain ;  the  petty  Chris- 
tian  princes  in  the  mountains  of  Navarre, 
who  had  maintained  themselves  independent 
of  the  Moors,  here  joined  him ;  he  conquer- 
ed Pampeluna,  Saragossa,  Barcelona,  and 
Girona ;  and  the  country  as  far  as  the  Ebro 
swore  allegiance  to  him.  Henceforward  it 
formed  part  of  his  empire,  under  the^  name 
of  the  Spanish  marches  or  limits,  and  was 
a  land  of  protection  for  the  Christians  re- 
maining in  Spain. 

Upon  his  return,  however,  with  his  ar- 
my,  winding  itself,  as  it  is  poetically  de- 
scribed, like  a  long  brazen  serpent  among 
the  rough  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
through  the  obscure  forests  and  narrow 
paths,  the  rear.guard  became  separated 
from  the  main  b^y,  and  in  an  ambuscade 
laid  by  the  mountaineers,  fell  into  the  ra- 
vines of  Koncesvalles.  The  Franks  could 
not  fight  in  their  heavy  armor,  and  they  fell 
with  their  leader  Rutland,  the  Count  de  la 
Manche.  This  is  the  celebrated  knight, 
Roland,  who  later,  as  well  as  his  king, 


Charles,  is  so  much  sung  in  the  Ic 
and  heroic  lays  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile  the  Saxons,  according  to  < 
tom,  when  the  king  was  at  a  distance,  had 
affain  seized  arms.  Under  Wittekind  they 
ml  upon  the  country  of  the  Franks,  and 
devastated  it  with  fixe  and  sword  as  &r  as 
Deuz,  opposite  Cologne.  This,  like  the 
earlier  revolts  of  the  Saxons,  was  not  so 
much  a  war  of  the  nation  and  of  the  heads 
of  fiiroilies,  but  of  individual  leaders  with 
their  suite  or  Gefolge,  who  did  not  consider 
themselves  bound  by  the  treaties.  Charies 
returned,  drove  the  enemy  far  back  into 
their  country,  and  in  780  constructed  for- 
esee on  the  Elbe  to  fix  a  strong  rein 
upon  them.  And  now  thinking  himself 
quite  secured  in  that  quarter,  he  made  a 
journey  in  761  to  Rome,  to  cause  his  sons 
Pepin  and  Louis  to  be  anointed  by  the 
pope,  the  former  king  of  Italy,  the  latter 
lung  of  Aquitaine,  (South  France.) 

The  Saxons  in  the  interim  had  maintain- 
ed  themselves  perfectly  quiet,  but  the  re» 
membrance  of  their  ancient  freedom  would 
not  quite  die  within  them,  and  Chrisdabity, 
which  had  been  brought  to  them  with  the 
sword  by  their  hated  neighbors,  gained  no 
power  over  their  hearts.  It  appeared  in* 
supportable  to  them  that  a  man  should  not 
himself  revenge  a  contumely,  and  that  a 
hero  should  not  have  a  parOcular  heaven. 
The  impost  of  tithes  which  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  church,  appeared  also  exces- 
sively oppressive  to  them.  As  Wittekind 
had,  therefore,  now  returned  and  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  they  thought  the 
present  was  the  best  moment  for  them  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  and,  the  same  as  for- 
merly,  when  their  nation  fell  upon  Varus 
in  the  Teutobuiger  forest,  they  now  sur- 
rounded the  Frankish  leaders  Geilo  and 
Adal^is,  upon  Mount  Suntel,  on  the  We- 
ser,  just  as  they  were  about  to  march 
against  the  predatory  Serbians  dwelling  on 
the  Saale,  and  destroyed  them  as  well  as 
the  greatest  portion  of  their  army. 

This  deed  inflamed  the  wrath  of  the 
king,  (who  was  already  excessively  irrita- 
ted at  their  repeated  rebellion,)  to  the  de- 
gree, that  he  broke  into  the  country,  deso- 
lated  it  far  and  wide,  and  caused  4,500  im- 
prisoned Saxons  to  be  beheaded  near  Ver. 
den  on  the  Aller,  as  a  terrible  example  to 
the  rest,  and  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  army  de- 
stroyed— as  it  appeared  to  him,  by  treache- 
ry ;  a  stain  in  his  history  which  cannot  be 
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josdfiedi  but  may  partly  be  exouaed  by  the 
nsh  and  turbulent  maoDera  of  tbose  times, 
and  the  excited  paasioDs  of  the  king.  As 
a  ooosequenoe  of  this  severe  act,  Charles, 
in  783,  beheld  the  whole  nation  of  the  Sax- 
ens,  under  Wittekind  and  Alboin,  rise  si- 
multaneously in  such  furious  rage  and 
madness  as  had  never  before  been  evinced. 
Two  severe  battles  were  fought  near  Thiet- 
melle,  now  Detmold,  and  on  the  river  Hase 
in  Osnaburg ;  the  first  was  undecided,  but 
the  second  so  unfortunate  for  the  Saxons, 
that  Charles  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe, 
and  in  this  and  the  next  year,  when  with 
his  wife  and  children  he  passed  the  winter 
campaign  at  Eresburg,  he  pn^ressively 
strengthened  his  power  in  their  country. 
Wittekind  and  Alboin  then  saw  thiat  Heaven 
had  decided  the  fate  of  their  nation,  and 
that  a  longer  resistance  would  completely 
annihilate  it.  They  promised  submission 
to  the  powerful  king,  and  took  an  oath  to  go 
themselves  to  France,  and  be  there  bap- 
tized ;  and  they  kept  their  word.  In  the 
year  785  they  came  to  Attigny,  and  Charles 
himself  was  sponsor  to  the  Saxon  duke, 
Wittekind,  and  his  wife  Gera. 

From  this  time  henceforward  Saxony  be- 
came more  tranquil,  and  submitted  to  the 
Prankish  institutions  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Christianity.  Charles,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  this  doctriuQ  annong  them, 
likewise  founded,  by  degrees,  several  bish- 
oprics and  religious  foundations,  which  con- 
tinued  to  spread  light  around,  viz :  in  Os- 
naburg, in  763 ;  ^rden,  in  786 ;  Bremen, 
in  788;  Paderbom,  in  795;  Halberstadt; 
Elze,  (which  was  removed  in  822  to  Hil- 
desheim,)  and  Munster,  in  806.  Yet  the 
seeds  of  disquiet  were  not  quite  destroyed  ; 
small  disputes  still  frequently  arose,  and 
we  shall  shortly  come  to  one  of  greater  im- 
port. 

Charles's  next  dispute  was  with  Duke 
Taasilo  of  Bavaria,  of  the  ancient  race  of 
the  Agitolfingi.  Tassilo  had  still  old  of- 
fences to  answer  for,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
never  supplied  Pepin  or  Charles  with 
troops,  and  he  was  now  chaiged  with  hav- 
ing incited  the  Avari  of  Hungary  to  war 
with  the  king.  His  consort  Luitberga,  a 
daughter  of  the  Longobardian  king,  De- 
siderius,  may  have  enacted  her  part  like- 
wise in  these  designs.  Tassilo  was  con- 
denmed  to  death  by  the  assembled  nobles  at 
the  diet  of  Ingelheim,  778,  but  pardoned 
by  Charlef.;  and  by  his  own  wish,  together 


with  his  son  Theodore,  banished  to  a  moiu 
astery.  Bavaria  became  now,  like  the 
other  Frankish  countries,  ruled  by  royal 
counts  or  governors,  and  the  bishopric  of 
Salzburg  was  raised  to  an  archbishoprio 
over  the  whole  of  Bavaria. 

In  the  year  787,  Arechis,  the  Longobar. 
dian  Duke  of  Benevento  in  Lower  Italy, 
also  yielded  allegiance  to  the  king  as  his 
superior  feudal  lord.  He  ruled  that  beau- 
tiful country  as  far  as  Naples  and  Brindisi. 
He  made  it  a  condition,  however,  that  he 
himself  should  not  come  to  Germany  and 
appear  before  Charles,  which  was  granted. 
The  duke  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
king  at  Salerno ;  his  army  surrounded  the 
palace,  young  nobles,  with  the  falcon  on 
their  gauntlet,  formed  rows  up(vi  the  grand 
8te|)s  leading  up  to  the  Burg,  while  the 
hall  was  fill^  with  the  provosts  of  cities, 
and  their  council  in  state  dresses,  dec.  The 
duke,  seated  upon  the  goi^eous,  golden 
chair  of  state,  stood  up,  and  swore  to  be 
faithful  to  the  king,  to  maintain  peace,  and 
to  perform  feudal  service  to  the  extent  of  a 
league  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Benevento. 

After  this,  Charles  formed  the  resolution 
to  punish  the  Avari  in  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary for  their  earlier  predatory  expedi- 
tions. Accordingly,  he  marched  against 
them  in  the  year  791 ;  the  Franks  advanc- 
ed on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube ;  the 
Saxons,  with  the  Friesi,  who  were  both 
obliged  to  yield  feudal  service,  advanced 
upon  its  northern  bank ;  and  upon  the  river 
itself  a  flotilla  conveyed  another  portion  of 
the  army.  Their  appearance  alone  drove 
the  Avari  away  full  of  terror ;  they  left  to 
the  enemy  the  inunense  booty  of  their  trea- 
sures, and  Charles  subjected  the  country 
to  his  dominion  as  far  as  the  river  Raab. 

In  the  following  years,  he  merely  sent 
detached  forces  against  them.  His  main 
army  remained,  meanwhile,  in  South  Ger- 
many, and  worked  at  a  canal  to  form  the 
junction  of  the  AltmUhl  with  the.Rednitz 
rivers,  between  the  Maine  and  the  Danube, 
which,  had  it  been  completed,  would  have 
united  the  North  Sea,  by  means  of  the 
Rhine,  with  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea ; 
an  important  work,  replete  with  rich  com- 
mercial prospects.  Levantine  merchan- 
dise would  thus  have  found  a  direct  course, 
from  their  repository  at  Constantinople  to 
the  very  heart  of  Charleses  states.  But 
unfavorable  weather,  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  grotmd,  but  chiefly  the  want  of  skill  in 
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his  workmen,  who  knew  not  how  to  drain 
the  water  from  the  places  that  were  dug, 
nor  to  secure  the  banks  of  the  canal  from 
falling  in,  rendered  the  work  nugatory. 
Charles,  therefore,  abandoned  the  under, 
taking ;  but  the  honor  of  completing  this 
great  plan,  originating  with  him,  has 
been  handed  down  and  conferred  in  our 
days  upon  another  sovereign  of  the  Grer- 
man  race.  And  the  cause  why  he  did  not 
now  again  attack  the  Avari,  and  thus  open 
to  himself  the  road  to  Constantinople,  was 
produced  by  a  fresh  rebellion  of  the  Sax- 
ons,  who,  not  liking  long  warlike  expedi- 
tions, but  only  short  excursions,  found  the 
hard  marching  feudal  service  in  such  dis- 
tant  parts  particularly  trying.  They  re- 
sisted it  and  mutinied,  and  induced  the 
Friesi  to  do  the  same.  The  king  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  make  several  incur, 
sions  into  their  country,  in  the  course  of 
which,  in  797,- he  advanced  as  far  as  the 
ocean  between  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and 
Weser.  Meantime,  the  war  against  the 
Avari  was  continued  successfully  by  his 
generals,  and  then  by  his  son  Pepin,  to  the 
year  796 ;  the  seat  of  their  Cha^n  or 
chief,  the  main  circle  of  their  land,  with 
all  its  treasures  were  conquered,  and  the 
country  thus  wrested  from  them  was  taken 
possession  of  by  fresh  inhabitants,  convey- 
ed from  other  German  states,  but  chiefly 
from  Bavaria.  Charles  distributed  the  im. 
mense  booty  among  his  army,  by  which 
means  the  quantity  of  noble  metals  became 
suddinly  very  much  increased  in  the 
Prankish  country. 

The  object  of  Charles  in  this  expedition 
against  the  Avari,  as  well  as  in  those 
against  the  Sclavonian  nations,  was  chiefly 
to  secure  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom.  Thence  arose  a  long  line  of  frontier 
provinces,  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the 
Elbe,  along  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the 
Longobardi,  Bavarians,  Swabians,  Franks, 
Thuringians,  and  Saxons.  To  these  were 
appointed  margraves,  who  bore  the  title  of 
marchio,  (dux  limitis,)  and  who  had  their 
seats  originally  lixed  in  the  most  strongly 
fortified  burgs  of  the  ancient  districts.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  frontier  provinces, 
through  wars  and  repeated  revolts,  became 
gradually  destroyed,  and  were  replaced  by 
German  colonists,  for  whose  protection  the 
burgs  were  usefully  adapted,  as  well  as  for 
bringing  either  into  subjection  or  alliance 
the  neighboring  Slavonic  princes.   Several 


of  these  princes  entered,  subsequently,  the 
ranks  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  ;  for 
Charles's  plans  and  regulations  in  these 
countries  operated  late  in  fetfler  years  with 
beneficial  effect. 

The  disputes  with  the  Saxons  continued 
until  the  ninth  century ;  but  the  strength 
of  these  people  became  more  and  more 
weakened,  and  especially  after  Charles, 
forced,  by  their  obstinate  resistance,  to 
adopt  such  extreme  measures,  transplanted 
some  thousands  of  them  from  their  native 
land  into  other  parts  of  his  kingdom.  Thus 
they  were  gradually  reduced  to  a  state  of 
peace,  even  without  any  formal  treaty  be- 
ing  concluded — the  peace  of  Selz  in  803, 
as  hitherto  accepted,  not  being  admissible 
as  a  proof  of  treaty — and  Charles  was  ena- 
bled to  commence  upon  his  plans  and  ar- 
rangements in  Saxony.  He  proceeded  at 
once  to  strengthen  Christianity  among  them 
more  firmly,  while,  however,  he  granted 
them  greater  independence  than  he  had  to 
the  Allemanni  and  Bavarians.  They  re- 
uined  their  ancient  privileges,  and  were 
chiefly  governed  by  native  counts,  who 
were,  it  is  true,  chosen  by  Charles,  and 
were  placed  under  the  imperial  envoys. 
This,  therefore,  may  rather  be  called  a 
union  of  the  Saxon  nation  with  that  of  the 
Franks,  as  Einhard  himself  terms  it,  than 
a  subjection ;  and,  indeed,  they  well  merit, 
ed,  by  the  persevering  consistency  with 
which  they  conducted  it,  so  honorable  a 
conclusion  to  their  long  struggle  for  free, 
dom.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Charles's 
perseverance  is  also  to  be  admired ;  for  al- 
though  he  had  the  advantage  of  numbers 
and  great  superiority  in  the  art  of  war  on 
his  side,  still  the  Saxons  had  the  benefit  of 
their  country,  and  the  forests  and  morasses, 
as  formerly  in  their  battles  with  the  Ro. 
mans. 

Charles,  to  confirm  traiAfuillity  for  ever 
among  them,  transplanted  about  10,000  of 
the  most  violent  from  the  Elbe  and  the 
coasts  of  the  North  Sea  into  the  country 
of  the  Franks,  as  cultivators  of  the  impe- 
rial farms  ;  and  from  that  transplantation, 
no  doubt,  is  derived  the  names  of  Sachsen. 
hausen  near  Frankfort,  as  well  as  Sach. 
senheim  and  Sachsenflur,  in  Franconia. 
The  places  left  thus  void  on  the  Elbe  he 
gave  over  to  hia  allies  the  Vandal  Obotriti, 
in  Mecklenburg,  and  the  Vagrian  Sclavi, 
from  whom  this  part  of  Holstein  has  receiv. 
ed  and  preserved  the  name  of  Vagria. 
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If  we  cast  back  our  glance  upon  these 
first  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles, 
thus  filled  with  wars,  we  must  admire  the 
great  rapidity  with  which  he  marched  from 
Saxony  to  Italy,  from  there  back  to  the 
Weser,  and  then  back  again  twice  the 
same  road ;  then  into  Spain  along  the  Bbro, 
and  back  to  the  Elbe,  proceeding  on  to 
Hungary,  to  the  Raab,  and  again  returning 
into  his  own  country;  and  wherever  he 
arrived,  his  presence  immediately  deciding 
the  contest.  Herein  we  have  at  once  the 
true  character  of  a  hero ;  this  boldness  and 
rapidity  of  thought,  resolution,  and  action ; 
this  impression  of  innate  personal  great- 
ness, which  nothing  could  resist,  and  which 
greatness  nobody  has  sought  to  deny.  But 
still  more  than  all  this,  it  was  not  absolutely 
the  love  of  war  and  conquest,  and  the  honor 
of  his  name,  which  inspired  him  to  drive 
his  armies  on  so  breathlessly  through  the 
countries  of  Europe,  but  his  plans  were 
regulated  by  one  grand  creative  idea  for 
which  he  considered  himself  called  upon  to 
make  these  sacrifices.        / 

What  already  the  great  Ostro-Gothic 
king,  Theodoric,  had  in  contemplation, 
prospective,  as  it  were,  of  future  times, 
but  which  it  was  not  allowed  him  to  ac- 
complish, viz.,  the  union  of  the  Christian 
Germanic  nations  into  one  empire,  Charle- 
magne executed ;  not  certainly  in  Theo- 
doric's  manner,  by  the  gentle  force  of  per- 
suasion and  conviction,  for  by  that  means 
the  end  was  not  to  be  attained,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  nation  and  of  his 
age,  by  the  terror  of  arms.  Yet,  he  can- 
not be  charged  with  having  capriciously 
sought  war  more  urgently  tmin  was  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  his  object. 

The  central  point  of  this  great  Grermanic 
empire  was  to  be  the  beautiful  country  of 
the  Rhine,  and  Ingelheim  near  Mentz  was, 
therefore,  nnade  the  royal  seat,  but  which 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  and  Nimwegen.  No  doubt  he  might 
have  found  richer  and  more  attractive  spots 
in  Italy  and  France,  to  induce  him  to  fix 
his  residence  there,  but  his  constant  mind 
was  more  attached  to  his  ancient  father- 
land than  to  the  most  beautiful  countries 
of  the  earth.  He  was  no  Prankish  king, 
as  it  has  frequently  been  wished  to  repre- 
sent him ;  but  he  belonged  to  the  Austra- 
lian Franks,  which  is  the  country  of  the 
&hme,  and  where  the  Franks  had  their 
chief  intercourse  with  the  Germans  still 
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remaining  there,  and  thus  continuing  most 
pure  and  unmixed.  This  country  he  in- 
tended should  form  the  main  and  central 
seat  of  his  empire,  and  the  noble  stream  of 
his  fatherland,  as  it  were,  its  great  vital 
artery,  which  should  unite  all  its  different 
sections.  This  is  indicated  by  the  canal 
by  means  of  which  he  purposed  connecting 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

But  if  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Aix-la-Cha* 
pelle  were  to  form  the  centre  and  seat  of 
his  empire,  it  becomes  evident  that  his  chief 
contest  must  be  with  the  Saxons,  who  were 
here  too  close  and  unquiet  neighbors  of  his 
residence  for  him  to  tolerate.  He  necefr- 
sarily,  therefore,  extended  the  limits  of  his 
empire  farther  to  the  north  and  northeast. 
But  his  war  with  the  Saxons  had  a  still 
different  but  equally  serious  object;  it 
being  essentially  a  religious  war,  for  the 
honor  and  diffusion  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Charles  was  eminently  a  champion  of  the 
church,  and  therein  a  type  of  the  chivalrio 
middle  ages.  It  is  true  the  mild  doctrinea 
of  Christianity  should  not  be  diffused  by- 
fire  and  the  sword ;  and  Charles  sufficiently- 
experienced  how  little  durable  was  the* 
conversion  when  at  his  command  hundreds 
at  the  same  moment  stepped  into  a  riveF 
and  had  water  poured  over  them  in  sign  of 
baptism ;  but  in  this  he  followed  less  hia 
own  wishes  than  the  character  of  hisnation, 
which  had  itself  been  converted  suddenly 
and  during  the  external  excitement  of  the 
tumult  of  battle.  To  him,  however.,  be* 
longs  the  fame  and  glory  that  he  also  knew 
and  honored  the  right  mode  of>  igniting  the 
light  of  faith.  For  besides  thisyhe  foiuded 
monasteries,  churches,  and  bishoprics  in 
Saxony,  and  that  these  doctrines  might  be 
more  fully  developed  and  propagated,  he 
caused  also  all  the  young  Saxons,  received 
as  hostages,  to  be  assiduously  instructed 
with  others,  that  they  might,  as  teachers^ 
enlighten  their  nation.  And  so  perfectly 
did  he  succeed  in  his  plans,  that  this  same 
Saxon  nation,  which  had  hitherto  so  obsti* 
nately  resisted  Christianity,  was  speedily 
filled  with  the  greatest  zeal  for  it,  and 
made  in  every  respect  a  flourishing  pro- 
gress. 

The  confidential  and  beloved  friend  of 
the  king,  PopeAdrian,  died  in  796.  Charles 
moum^  for  him  as  for  a  &ther,  and  caus- 
ed an  inscriptiott  to  be  placed  over  his  tomb 
which  contains  the  expression  of  his  vene- 
ration.   His  successor,  Pope  Leo  III.,  y 
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misuaed  in  a  revolt  of  the  Romans,  uid 
■ought  protection  from  Charles,  who  re- 
oeived  him  in  solemn  state  at  Paderbom,* 
whither  the  pope  came  in  790,  amidst  an 
almost  incredible  concourse  of  venerating 
people,  when  he  gave  him  his  promise  to 
go  himself  to  Rome  to  punish  the  evil-doers ; 
and  which  promise  he  fulfilled  in  the  year 
800.  At  the  Christmas  festival  of  that 
aame  year,  Charles  was  present  at  the  ser- 
vice in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome.  On 
this  great  occasion  individuals  from  almost 
every  nation  of  the  west  were  collected 
together  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  an  innumerable  concourse  of 
people  filled  the  temple.  After  high  mass, 
when  Charles  knelt  at  the  altar,  Pope  Leo 
brought  forth  an  imperial  crown  and  placed 
it  upon  his  head,  when  the  whole  assem- 
blea  multitude  exclaimed :  "  Charles  Au- 
gustus, crowned  by  the  Almighty,  the  great 
and  peace-bringing  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
Hail,  all  hail,  and  victory!''  At  the  same 
time  the  pope  knelt  down  before  him.f 

*  Pope  LeooooMcnted  at  PaKlAiixxm,  aiiHiur  other 
dl^ecta.  the  altar  of  8t.  Stephen,  which  ie  stifl  to  be 
found  in  the  vault  under  the  chour  of  the  cathedral. 

t  Effinhaid,  the  biognpher  and  friend  of  Chariea, 
■ays  indeed— «nd  we  may  pieeume  as  received  direct 
from  the  mouth  of  the  emperar  hinwelf-— that  the  latter 
had,  at  fint,  adopted  the  title,  AugoituB  Imperator,  with 
very  fireat  reluctance,  and  that  he  aaund  him  he 
would  not  even  have  entered  the  walls  of  the  church 
on  that  grand  day  of  festival,  had  he  foreseen  the  in- 
tention of  the  pope.  Nevertheless,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
conceived  that  a  proceeding  so  grave  and  highly  impor- 
tant could  have  been  arranged  without  the  knowledge 
and  concurrence  of  Charles,  who,  indeed,  in  all  his  ac- 
tions never  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  others.  Beaides. 
at  is  already  evident,  fhun  what  is  shown  by  other  good 
ae8timonie8,(  Annul.  Lauris.  ham,)  that  the  renewal  of 
itbe  imperial  di^nitj;  had  been  discussed  and  resolved 
«ipon,  for  Alcum  himself  luiew  of  it  beforehand,  he 
baring  given  to  one  of  his  pupils  a  Bible  and  a  letter, 
bodi  of  which  he  was  deputed  to  present  to  the  emperor 
■tdbe  Christmas  festival  in  Rome,  and  in  which  letter 
the  Aeamed  master  wished  the  mighty  sovereign  all 
hapiuaess  ad  splendorera  imjierialis  potentia.  But  what 
struck  Charles,  no  doubt,  with  sudden  surprise  aud  mo- 
mentary vexation  was,  that  the  iwne  should  merely 
hAfevresented  to  kitn  the  imperial  crownt  and  that 
it  had  .not  been  left  to  Aim,  the  sovereign,  to  place  it 
upon  his«wn  head  himself,  or  to  eommantf  it  to  be  done 
mr  tlie  pepe,  (as  his  bishop,)  as  was  tlie  custom  with  the 
-Qnek  enneron,  who  were  crowned  by  their  patriarclis ; 
thence,  there  is  little  doubt,  arose  the  expressions  attri^ 
buted  to  him  by  Eginhard.  This,  indeed,  is  cleariy 
shown  sabsequeutly,  when,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  or- 
dered Louis  to  place  the  crown  upon  his  own  head 
Charleaaiways  considered  himself  as  chief  ruler  over 
Rome,  and  styled  the  Romans  in  his  decrees  as  his  sub- 
jects, and  iseluded  Rome  in  his  will  among  the  diief 
cities  of  his  empire.  The  popes  again,  on  their  part, 
placed  hisflfWB  name,  as  well  as  those  or  his  successors, 
on  their  coiaa,  and  included  them  in  their  bulls.  In 
his  lettere,  Chiaries  henceforth  calls  himself:  **Carolus 
■ereniflimusasgustus  a  Deo  coronatus  magnus  paciA- 
cus  imperator  Komanum  giibcmans  imperiiun,  qui  et 
per  misericordiam  Dei  rex  Fraiiconim  ct  LanaotMutlo- 
rum."  To  him  it  was  important  to  hold  dominion 
over  those  oUier  nations  which  had  not  devolved  upon 
him  by  hereditaiy  right,  by  some  other  means  than  the 


Thus  in  824,  the  year  after  Romulu 
Augustulus  had  lost  the  Roman  imperial 
dignity,  it  was  again  renewed  by  Charle- 
magne, who,  as  a  patrician,  was  already 
chief  protector  of  Rome.  He  himself  at^ 
tributed  so  much  imprtance  to  the  impe* 
rial  coronation,  that  all  his  subjects,  from 
twelve  years  of  age  upwards,  were  obliged 
to  renew  their  oath  of  allegiance.  His 
power  was  now  extended  over  Italy, 
France,  Catalonia,  the  Balearic  islands, 
and  on  the  other  side  as  far  as  the  North 
Sea,  the  Elbe,  the  Bohemian  forest,  the 
Raab,  and  the  mountains  of  Croatia,  thus 
even  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  an- 
cient  Roman  empire  in  Europe. 

By  this  solemn  act,  Charles's  grand  un. 
dertaking  was  completed,  accordmg  to  its 
outward  form.  All  the  Christian  nations 
of  German  origin,  excepting  England, 
were  united  in  one  large  body,  and 
Charles,  as  their  temporal  chief,  was 
crowned  under  the  ancient  and,  by  Grod's 
guidance,  renewed  title  of  Roman  empe- 
ror. As  such,  he  was  the  chief  protector 
of  the  church — ^by  the  Franconian  synod 
he  was  styled  the  regent  of  true  reli- 
gion — as  well  as  the  guardi^  of  justice 
and  peace  in  Europe ;  and  under  his  pow. 
erful  protection,  the  recently  planted  germ 
of  fresh  life  and  new  moral  cultivation 
could  safely  develop  itself,  without  being 
trampled  upon  by  the  destructive  conten- 
tion of  nations.  Acoordinglv,  this  was 
the  great  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Roman 
imperial  dignity,  as  renewed  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  as  Theodoric  had  contemplated, 
which  Charles  alone,  however,  was  ena- 
bled, 'by  his  power,  to  call  into  existence— 
an  object  which  has  ever  continued  to  be 
fostered  in  the  heart  of  every  noble  and 
magnanimous  emperor  succeeding  to  th» 
throne  of  the  Germanic  empire. 

Charles's  empire  was  therefore  not  what 
it  has  been  endeavored  by  a  new  name  to 
call — a  universal  monarchy  ;  not  one  em- 
pire  wherein  all  the  nations  and  countries 
within  his  reach  were  subject  to  his,  the 

mere  sway  of  conqueat,  and  he  well  knew  that  aimmg 
the  German  tribes  the  title  of  Roman  «mpeior  always 
connected  itself  with  the  idea  ^  supreme  gamnt- 
ment  Besides,  to  theem^erpr  all  were  equally  bctand 
to  yield  allegiance— counts,  bishops,  fkeemen,  and  ser* 
viiovB :  while  in  obedience  to  the  fcing,  the  fVeemen 
varied  materially  from  the  vassal,  and  the  bishop  fitun 
the  layman.  It  likewise  established  his  position  to^ 
wards  the  clergy,  for  the  nope  became  now  tlie  first 
bishop  of  the  empire,  and  Alcoin  says  distincUy,  (cap. 
ii.,)  that  tlie  imperial  power  is  higher  than  any  other, 
even  that  of  the  pope. 
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iodiTidual's  will,  and  by  one  law,  castom, 
and  language,  united  into  one  uniform, 
circumscribed  whole.  Such  was  not 
Charles's  wish.  He  honored  the  pecu- 
liarities of  nations,  left  them  their  laws, 
which  were  based  upon  their  ancient  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  living ;  he  left  them 
their  manners  and  their  language,  which 
a  nation  could  not  be  deprived  of  without 
inflicting  the  most  gri^ous  wound.  He 
was  even  so  widely  distant  from  the  idea 
of  an  empire  strongly  and  despotically 
ruled  by  the  will  of  one  individual,  that 
during  his  life,  in  the  year  806,  at  Dieten- 
hofen,  he  divided  his  countries  between  his 
three  sons,  so  that  Pepin  should  take  Italy, 
Louis  Aquitaine,  and  Charles  the  remain- 
der, consisting  chiefly  of  German  coun- 
tries. They  and  their  successors  were 
bound  to  consider  themselves  as  the  mem- 
bers of  one  race,  and  under  the  superior 
guidance  of  the  emperor  for  the  time  be- 
ing, or  the  head  of  the  family,  hold  fra- 
temally  together,  and  accustom  their  na- 
tions to  a  similar  unity. 

His  soul  was  full  of  such  good  and  noble 
thoughts,  that  Europe  would  soon  have 
flounshed  upon  the  basis  he  thus  laid,  had 
but  a  portion  of  his  spirit  fallen  to  the 
share  of  his  descendants. 

But  Charles  partially  foresaw  with  his 
own  eyes  the  destruction  of  his  plans. 
Both  of  his  most  promising  sons  died  shortly 
after  each  6ther,  even  before  their  father, 
and  Louis,  the  weakest,  alone  remained. 
The  eldest,  Charles,  bad  made  several 
successful  campaigns  against  the  Ser- 
bians beyond  the  Elbe.  The  father  hoped 
every  thing  from  this  son,  but  unhappily 
these  hopes  were  frustrated. 

As  Charles  now  felt  his  own  end  ap- 
proaching more  and  more  near,  he  sent  for 
his  son  Louis  to  come  to  him  In  the  year 
813  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  there  on  a 
Sunday,  when  in  the  cathedral  together, 
he  reminded  him  of  all  the  duties  of  a 
good  monarch,  and  he  then  caused  Louis 
to  place  the  golden  crown  (which  lay  upon 
the  altar)  upon  his  head,  and  thus  crown- 
ed, his  venerable  father  presented  him  to 
the  assembly  as  the  future  king  of  all  the 
Pranks.  By  this  act  Charles  wished  to 
show  that  his  crown  was  independent  of 
the  papal  chair,  and  the  Franks  were 
greatly  pleased  with  this  determination 
evinc^  by  their  prince  at  the  close  of  his 
career. 


The  venerable  emperor,  however,  re* 
mained  still  active;  he  ccmtinued  to  hold 
imperial  diets  and  church  convocationsy 
and  r^ulated  all  other  afiaiis  of  the  state. 

In  ^nuary  of  the  year  814  he  was  at* 
tacked  by  a  fever,  which  was  fbllowed  by 
pleurisy.  Charles,  who  up  to  his  latter 
days  had  never  been  ill,  and  was  always 
an  enemy  to  medicine,  wished  to  cure  him* 
self  by  his  usual  remedy  of  fasting,  but 
his  body  had  now  become  too  weak. 
About  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighth  day  of  his  illness,  (tbe  28th  of  Jan* 
uary,)  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  and 
energetically  raising  his  right  hand,  mark* 
ed  upon  his  forehead,  bosom,  and  even  to 
the  teet,  the  siffn  of  the  cross.  He  then 
stretchcKl  forth  his  arms  once  more,  folded 
them  over  his  bosom,  closed  his  eyes,  and 
murmuring  sofUy  and  in  broken  tones, 
"Lord,  into  thy  hands  do  I  commit  my 
soul,"  he  breathed  his  last  sigh  in  the  sev* 
enty-seoond  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty* 
sixth  of  his  reign.  On  the  very  day  of 
his  death  the  bmly  of  the  deceased  empe* 
ror  was  solemnly  cleansed,  laid  out,  and 
anointed,  and  conveyed  amidst  the  sorrow 
and  mourning  of  the  whole  nation,  to  the 
vault  of  the  church  built  by  himself.  He 
was  there  clothed  in  all  the  imperial  robes, 
with  a  golden  gospel  spread  out  on  his 
knees,  a  piece  of  the  original  holy  cross 
upon  his  head,  and  a  pilgrim's  eolden 
scrip  around  his  loins,  and  placed  thus  in 
an  upright  position  upon  a  marble  chair ; 
when,  filling  the  vault  with  frankincense, 
spices,  balsam,  and  many  costly  articles, 
they  closed  and  sealed  it  up. 

So  much  veneration  for  the  emperor 
existed  throughout  all  his  dominions,  and 
so  much  were  all  eyes  directed  upon  him, 
that  every  thing  which,  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  existence,  had  happened  to 
him  either  wonderful  or  extraordinary,  was 
considered  as  prophetic  of  his  death.  His 
biographer,  Eginhard,  mentions  many  such 
phenomena.  During  the  three  years  pre* 
ceding  his  death,  there  were  frequent 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  the  arcade 
of  columns,  which  Charles  had  caused  to 
be  erected  between  the  minster  and 
the  imperial  palace,  sank  by  a  sudden 
revolution  of  nature,  upon  Ascension  Day, 
into  the  earth,  and  was  destroyed  to  its 
very  foundation.  Besides  which  the  Rhine 
bridge,  near  Mentz,  which  in  the  course 
of  ten  years  he  had  built  of  wood  with 
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eat  ingenuity  and  art,  so  that  it  was  ren- 
3ered  fit  to  last  for  ages,  was  entirely  de- 
ptroyed  by  fire  in  the  short  space  of  three 
hours.  He  himself  in  his  last  campaign 
against  Godfrey,  king  of  the  Danes,  upon 
marching  forth  one  day  before  sunrise, 
beheld  a  fiery  meteor  fall  suddenly  from 
heaven,  passing  from  the  right  to  the  led 
through  the  clear  air.  At  this  moment  his 
horo^  plunged,  and  falling  to  the  earth, 
orerthrew  him  so  violently  that  the  clasp 
of  his  mantle  broke,  his  sword-belt  was 
torn  asunder,  so  that  he  was  lifted  from 
the  ground  by  his  alarmed  attendants  with- 
out a  mantle  and  without  his  sword.  To 
which  may  be  added  a  variety  of  other 
signs,  equally  alarming  in  their  indication, 
but  in  which  the  great  emperor  was  too 
wise  to  place  any  faith. 

In  order  that  we  may  completely  com- 
prehend the  extraordinary  man  whose  his- 
tory thus  oalls  forth  our  admiration,  we 
necessarily  desire  to  be  acquainted  with 
his  outward  form,  wherein  the  mighty 
spirit  was  encased.  We  are  anxious  to 
know  how  the  eye  reflected  the  internal 
sentiments ;  whether  the  brow  and  coun- 
tenance depicted  dignity  and  repose,  or 
whether  they  expressed  the  animated,  im- 
petuous  emotions  of  the  mind ;  and  final- 
ly,  whether  the  elevation  and  power  of  the 
spirit  were  equally  displayed  throughout 
the  entire  corporeal  form.  Bginhard,  the 
friend  of  Charlemagne,  and  whom  the  lat- 
ter  had  brought  up  in  his  palace  as  his 
adopted  son,  has  drawn  up  for  us  a  beau- 
tiful and  afiTectionate  description  of  his 
noble  fosterfather : 

"  In  person,"  he  says,  '<  the  emperor 
was  robust  and  strong,  and  of  great  height, 
for  he  measured  seven  of  his  own  feet.* 
His  head  was  round,  his  eyes  large  and 
animated ;  his  nose  somewhat  exceeded 
moderate  proportions;  his  gray  hair  was 
beautiful  to  oehold.  and  his  countenance 
joyous  and  cheerful,  whence  his  figure 
derived  peculiar  dignity  and  charm.  He 
had  a  firm  step,  and  a  perfect  manly  bear- 
ing. He  practised  riding  and  hunting  in- 
cessantly, according  to  the  customary 
habits  of  his  nation,  for  scarcely  a  people 
existed  upon  .earth  that  could  rival  the 
Pranks  in  these  arts.    Besides  this,  he 


*  A  glaif  or  Imee  of  iron  haa  bftenjawarved,  which 
J  nid  to  giTo  the  exact  height  of  ChariemagBe,  and 
Boooidiiu;  to  which  he  meaaured  iiz  feet  three  inchea 
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was  such  a  skilful  swimmer,  that  none 
could  justly  be  said  to  surpass  him. 

"  He  enjoyed  constant  sood  health,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  frequently  attacked  by 
fever,  which  at  last  occasioned  him  to  limp 
slightly  on  one  foot.  During  these  attacks, 
he  continued  nevertheless  to  follow  his 
own  counsel,  rather  than  the  advice  of  his 
doctors,  with  whom,  in  fact,  he  was  sorely 
vexed,  for  they  prohibited  him  from  eating 
roasted  meat,  which  he  himself  considered 
the  most  wholesome  of  all  food. 

"  He  was  exceedingly  temperate  in  both 
eating  and  drinking,  but  especially  so  in 
the  latter,  for  intoxication  was  his  abhor, 
rence,  in  any  person,  and  particularly  in 
his  own  palace.  His  daily  meal  consist- 
ed of  four  dishes  only,  exclusive  of  the 
roasted  joint,  which  his  y&gers  of  squires 
brought  upon  the  spit,  and  which  be  pre- 
ferred and  relished  before  every  other 
dish.  During  his  meals  he  listened  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  lays  of  his  minstrels 
on  the  lute,  or  to  a  reader,  the  subjects 
sung  or  read  being  always  the  histories 
and  evepts  of  heroic  men.  He  also  took 
much  delight  in  the  books  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, particularly  In  those  on  the  divine 
government  of  God. 

<*  In  summer  it  was  his  custom  after  din- 
ner,  to  enjoy  a  little  fruit,  and  to  drink 
once ;  then  to  undress  himself  as  at  night, 
and  thus  repose  for  three  or  four  hours. 
His  nights  were  very  restless,  not  merely 
by  his  awaking  up  several  times,  but  like- 
wise by  his  getting  up  from  his  couch  and 
walking  about.  During  his  toilet,  not  only 
were  his  friends  admitted,  but  likewise,  if 
his  Count  Palatine  had  to  present  to  him 
any  appeal,  which  could  not  be  decided 
without  his  opinion  and  determination  there- 
upon, he  forthwith  caused  the  disputants  to 
be  brought  before  him,  and  then  invesli. 
gated  the  affair  and  gave  judgment  at 
once. 

"  His  dress  consisted  of  the  national  cos- 
tume, and  was  but  little  difl^rent  from  that 
of  the  commcm  people.  He  wore,  nert  his 
skin,  a  linen  shirt,  over  which  a  garment 
with  a  silken  cord,  and  long  hose.  His 
feet  were  enclosed  in  laced  shoes,  and,  in 
winter,  for  the  protection  of  his  shoulders 
and  chest,  he  wore  a  waistcoat  of  otter- 
skin.  As  upper  garment,  he  wore  a  man- 
tle, and  had  always  his  sword  girded  on, 
the  hafl  and  defence  of  which  were  of  gold 
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tod  silver ;  and  at  times  he  wore  a  sword 
inlaid  with  jewels,  but  only  on  particular 
festivals,  or  when  he  gave  audience  to  for- 
eign  arohassadors.  His  raiment  likewise, 
on  these  occasions,  was  of  golden  cloth, 
and  he  wore  a  crown  adorned  with  gold 
and  precious  stones.  Foreign  dress,  even 
the  most  beautiful,  he  disliked  and  de- 
spised, and  would  never  clothe  himself  in 
such ;  except  when  at  Rome,  where,  firstly 
at  the  express  wbh  of  Pope  Adrian,  and 
secondly,  at  the  request  of  Leo,  his  suc- 
cessor, he  wore  a  dress  with  a  long  train, 
and  a  broad  mantle,  with  shoes  made  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  fashion. 

<<  Cbarles  possessed  a  style  of  rich  and 
flowing  eloquence,  and  whatever  he  wish- 
ed, was  expressed  by  him  in  the  most  clear 
and  concise  manner.  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  his  mother  tongue  alone,  but 
applied  hinoself  industriously  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  classical  and  foreign  lan- 
guages generally.  Of  the  former,  he  was 
so  perfectly  master  of  the  Latin,  that  he 
spoke  it  equally  as  well  as  his  native  tongue ; 
and  the  Greek,  although  he  did  not  speak 
it,  he  nevertheless  perfectly  well  under- 
stood, and  was  so  proficient  in  it,  that  he 
could  himself  have  become  its  teacher. 
He  practised  the  superior  arts  very  zeal- 
ously, and  was  extremely  liberal  in  the 
honors  and  rewards  he  conferred  upon 
their  professors.  In  learning  grammar, 
he  had  the  attendance  of  the  venerable 
deacon,  Peter  of  Pisa ;  and  in  other  sci- 
ences, his  instructor  was  Albin,  with  the 
surname  of  Alcuin,  who  was  a  native  of 
Britain,  but  of  Saxon  origin ;  a  very  learned 
man,  and  Charles  devoted  much  labor  and 
time  in  acquiring  fVom  him  a  knowledge  of 
astronomy.  He  also  endeavored  to  attain 
the  art  of  writing,  and  was  even  accus- 
tomed to  have  his  tablets  under  his  pillow 
in  bed,  so  that  when  he  had  a  leisure  mo- 
ment he  might  practise  his  hand  in  the 
imitation  of  letters.  In  this,  however,  ow- 
ing to  his  commencing  it  at  so  late  a  pe- 
riod, he  made  but  little  progress. 

^  The  minster  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which 
u  of  extreme  beauty,  is  a  monument  of 
his  love  for  the  arts,  as  also  of  his  great 
piety,  and  which  he  caused  after  he  had  it 
huilt,  to  be  ornamented  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, toffether  with  windows,  lattices,  and 
ptet  of  solid  brass.  He  had  all  the  pil- 
Itrs  and  marble  stones  used  for  its  con- 
itnictkm,  brought  from  Rome  and  Raven- 


na, as  he  could  not  obtain  them  in  any 
other  quarter.*  His  piety  displayed  itself 
in  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  in  gifts  and 
donations  which  he  sent  to  distant  lands 
across  the  sea,  and  wherever  he  heard 
Christians  to  be  in  want;  and  thence  it 
was  that  he  sought  the  friendship  of  princes 
ruling  in  those  distant  countries,  in  order 
that  some  portion  of  nourishment  might  be 
dispensed  to  the  Christians  living  under 
their  dominion.  It  was  thus  he  maintained 
a  cordial  friendship  with  Aaron,  the  king 
of  the  Persians,  (Haroun  al  Raschid,  ca. 
liph  of  Bagdad,)  who  ruled  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  east,  with  the  exception  of^ 
India.  When,  therefore,  Charles  sent  his 
envoys  with  rich  offerings  to  the  holy  tomb 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  they  were  not 
only  very  kindly  received  by  Aaron,  butj^ 
on  their  return,  he  sent  with  them  his  oyrn 
ambassador  to  accompany  them  to  the  court 
of  Charles,  and  who  conveyed  from  him 
the  choicest  of  the  shawls,  spices,  and  other 
costly  rarities  of  the  east,  as  presents  to 
the  emperor,  to  whom  be  it  mentioned,  he 
had  already,  in  proof  of  their  good  under, 
standing,  sent  some  few  years  previously, 
the  only  elephant  he  then  had  in  his  pos* 


From  another^  source  we  learn  that  this 
elephant,  which  was  called  Abulabaz,  or 
the  destroyer,  by  its  monstrous  and  un- 
exampled size,  amazed  the  whole  world, 
and  was  Charles's  especial  favorite ;  and 
that  among  the  presents  sent  with  it  there 
was  a  costly  tent,  together  with  a  clock 
made  of  brass  with  astonishing  skill  and 
ingenuity.  This  latter  contained  a  hand 
or  indicator,  moved  round,  during  twelve 
hours,  by  the  pwer  of  water,  together 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  brass  balls, 
which,  when  the  hours  were  completed, 
dropped  into  a  brass  cup  placed  beneath, 
by  their  fall  indicating  the  hour,  upon 
which  mounted  knights,  fully  armed,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  hours,  galloped 
forth  from  twelve  windows— a  work  as- 
suredly of  great  and  extraordinary  inge* 
nuity  for  that  period.  Charles,  on  his  part, 
made  presents  in  return  to  the  Persian  ru- 


*  The  church  of  the  Virffin  Mary  and  the  imperial 
palace  are,  as  fur  ai  we  know,  the  m  extenave  oiiild- 
ings  founded  by  a  German  prince.  Cnariea'sfltnicturaa 
are  baaed  upon  the  Roman  ftyle  of  NorUi  Italy  and 
htouth  France,  whence  he  nrocuied  hia  architecta.  Th« 
(lalace  in  Aix-]a-Cha|)elle  has,  with  Uie  exception  of  % 
tew  remaining  atoneii,  entirely  diaappeand,  but  8t 
Mary'a  chnrch  atiU  exiati. 
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ler,  of  Spanish  horses,  mules,  and  Frisian 
mantles,  which  in  the  east  were  very  rare 
and  expensive,  and  finally,  were  added  to 
these  a  number  of  dogs  for  hunting  the 
lion  and  tiger,  unsurpassed  for  swiftness 
and  ferocity. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  his 
friendly  connection  with  the  emperor  in 
Constantinople,  and  his  amicable  relations 
with  the  princes  of  England  and  Scotland, 
by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed ;  and 
thus  the  impression  of  his  personal  great- 
ness  was  reflected  throughout  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  as  well  in  the  descriptions 
given  by  those  who  were  about  him,  as 
also  in  the  veneration  of  distant  nations. 
His  own  grandson,  Nithard,  who  has  de- 
scribed the  disputes  of  the  sons  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  says  of  him  with  great  justice : 
**  Charles,  justly  called  by  all  nations  the 
ffreat  emperor ;  a  man  who  by  true  wis- 
dom and  virtue  rises  so  high  above  the  hu- 
man  race  of  his  own  age,  that  while  he 
appears  to  all  equally  awe-striking  and 
amiable,  is  at  the  same  time  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  wonderful  and  admi- 
rable." 

In  the  subsequent  generations,  still  filled 
with  veneration  towards  him,  his  figure 
became  so  irradiated  by  tradition  and  fic- 
tion, that  its  proportions  appear  gigantical- 
ly magnified.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  a 
legend  of  Low  Germany  he  is  described 
as  follows :  <*  The  emperor  Charles  was  a 
handsome,  tall,  strong  man,  with  pwer- 
fiil  arms  and  legs:  his  face  was  a  span 
and  a  half  long,  and  his  beard  a  foot  in 
length.  His  eyes,  to  those  at  whom  he 
attentively  looked,  appeared  so  bright  and 
searching,  that  the  efiect  therefrom  was  to 
strike  with  awe  and  terror;  while  his 
strength  was  so  mighty,  that  with  one 
hand  he  could  raise  a  fully-armed  man 
above  his  head." 

Another  ancient  Chronicle  says  of  his 
expedition  against  Desiderius :  "  When  the 
Longobardian  king  from  his  castle  in 
Pavia  observed  the  entire  body  of  the 
Prankish  army  in  full  march  against  him, 
his  eyes  searched  everywhere  among  the 
ranks  to  find  the  king.  At  length  the  ma- 
jestic  monarch  appeared  to  view,  mounted 
on  his  war-horse,  (which  both  in  durability 
and  color  resembled  iron  itself,)  with  a 
brazen  helmet  on  his  head,  his  entire  lofty 
figure  encased  in  iron  armor,  and  a  shin- 
ing breast-plate  spread  over  his  chest.    In 


his  left  hand  be  held  his  heavy  iron  q^ear, 
and  his  right  grasped  his  massive  sword ; 
and  when  at  this  moment  Noaker,  a  noble, 
exiled  by  Charles,  and  who  was  standing 
near  the  king  of  the  Longobardians, 
pointed  to  him,  and  said,  *  Behold,  O  king, 
there  is  he  whom  thou  hast  sought,'  Dea- 
derius  almost  fell  to  the  ground  in  wonder 
and  dread,  faintly  exclaiming,  *  Away, 
away  !  Let  us  descend  and  bury  ourselves 
in  the  earth  from  the  wrathful  countenanoe 
of  that  terrible  and  mighty  foe  !' " 

As  a  testimony  that  the  admirmtion  ex- 
cited by  true  greatness  extends  far  beyond 
the  present  and  immediately  succeeding 
periods,  and  maintains  its  estimation  in  all 
susceptible  and  glowing  minds,  even  to  the 
latest  ages,  we  will  here  quote  the  opinioo 
of  a  mc^m  writer*  upn  the  character  of 
the  great  Charles :  **  The  whcde  appear- 
ance and  bearing  of  the  emperor  evince 
the  true  and  oHgSud  model  of  his  energetic 
age — full  of  manly,  yet  cheerful  virtue. 
Combined  with  the  exuberance  of  power, 
which  remodelled  an  entire  world,  were 
united  mildness  and  placidity,  and  with  all 
his  dignity  and  elevation,  we  find  eonsort- 
ed,  simplicity,  purity  of  mind,  and  a  pro- 
found  and  noble  fire  of  feeling.  The 
mixture  of  serenity  and  childlike  mildness 
in  his  deportment  was  the  mystery  where- 
by he  filled  all  at  the  same  time  with  ven- 
eration and  love ;  retaining  in  faithful 
adherence  to  him  even  those  who  had  been 
severely  provoked,  so  exquisitely  shown  by 
the  act  of  the  noble  Frank,  Isenbart,  who^ 
although  deprived  by  Charles  of  all  honors 
and  possessions,  became,  nevertheless,  the 
unexpected  but  sole  saviour  of  his  life 
when  threatened  with  great  danger.  There 
lay  in  the  fire  of  his  piercing  eye  so  much 
power,  that  a  punishing  glance  prostrated 
the  object,  so  that  to  him  mi^t  be  applied 
the  words  of  scripture :  *  The  king  when 
he  sits  upon  the  throne  of  his  majesty, 
chases  by  a  glance  of  his  countenance 
every  evil  thing ;'  while  in  the  thunder  of 
his  voice  there  was  such  force,  that  it 
struck  to  the  earth  whomsoever  he  ad- 
dressed in  anger.  On  the  other  hand, 
again,  we  find  that  his  countenance  re- 
flected such  unutterable  pleasure  and  glad- 
ness,  and  his  voice  was  so  harmonious  and 
of  such  delightful  clearness,  that  a  writer 
styles  him  the  joyful  king  of  the  €rermanS| 

•  M.  SftYBn  :**  Abhttidhrag  fiber  Km)  dflrGnm.** 
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urnig  ua  tbat  he  was  always  so  full  of 
gnoe  and  gentleeess,  that  he  who  came 
before  his  presence  in  sorrowful  mood,  was 
by  a  mere  look  and  a  few  words  so  com- 
pieteiy  changed,  that  he  departed  joyful 
and  happy.  In  his  countenance  was  re- 
flected the  full  expression  of  a  tranquil 
and  clear  mind,  and  in  all  these  outlines 
of  his  character  he  is  the  perfect  ideal  of 
a  true  German  hero  and  prince,  worthy  to 
be  called,  what  he  really  was,  the  father 
and  creator  of  the  Germanic  age,  which 
he  brought  upon  the  stage  of  history,  after 
it  had  attained  ripeness  and  perfection  in 
the  womb  of  humanity.  It  was  not 
merely  in  his  works  and  external  cre- 
ations that  he  founded  t&e  Germanic 
age,  but  its  greatness  and  simplicity, 
its  heroism  in  war  and  friendship  in 
peace,  were  ingrafted  in  his  profound  soul 
entire !'' 

We  have  already  spoken  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Pope  Adrian,  founded  on  mutual 
esteem,  and  his  paternal  devotion  to  Ein- 
hard.  But  to  none  was  he  attached  so 
affectionately  as  to  Angilbert,  or  Engel- 
bert,  a  young  man  of  noble  family,  who 
was  his  constant  companion  in  all  his 
travels  and  campaigns,  and  to  whom  he 
confided  his  most  important  affairs.  En- 
gelbert  was  an  excellent  poet,  and  for 
some  time  appointed  prime  minister  in 
Italy;  he  then  became  Charles's  private 
secretary,  and  likewise  married  his  daugh- 
ter Bertha,  from  which  marriage  descend- 
ed the  before-named  historian,  Nithard. 
Charles  was  a  reverential  son  to  his  mother 
Bertrande,  a  faithful  brother  to  his  only 
sister  Gisla,  and  of  his  consorts  he  chiefly 
loved  the  second,  Hildegarde,  who  bore 
him  his  three  sons,  besides  three  daughters. 
Hecausjed  his  children  to  have  the  best 
education,  and  he  even  dedicated  much  of 
his  own  time  to  them  with  paternal  watch- 
fulness. His  sons  learned  not  only  aU 
ehivalric  accoAiplishments,  but  studied  also* 
the  sciences.  The  daughters  were  taught 
to  work  in  wool,  sewing,  and  spinning,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevalent  simple  German 
custom.  He  never  took  his  meals  without 
his  children  ;  they  accompanied  him  in  all 
his  travels,  his  sons  riding  beside  him,  and 
his  daughters  following  him.  His  heart 
was  so  attached  to  these,  that  he  could 
sever  prevail  upon  himself  to  part  with 
them.  He  superintended  his  domestic 
wonomy  most  carefully.    To  him  even, 


the  legislator  of  an  extensive  empire,  ijt 
did  not  appear  too  trifling  to  overlook  with 
prudent  care  his  estates  and  farms,  so  that 
any  father  of  a  family  might  have  learned 
from  him  how  to  regulate  his  household 
affairs.  Some  of  his  laws  are  still  extant, 
and  therein  we  find  especially  indicated, 
how  many  of  every  description  of  domes* 
tic  animals,  and  how  many  peacocks  and 
pheasants  shall  be  reared  and  maintained 
for  ornament  on  his  farms;  as  likewise 
how  wine  and  beer  were  to  be  prepared,  . 
and  how  the  cultivation  of  bees,  fisheries, 
orchards,  and  plantations,  was  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

"  If  Charles's  general  greatness  im- 
presses us  with  reverence  and  admira- 
tion," so  says  the  modem  historian  of  his 
life,  *'  this  participation  in  the  inferior  con- 
cerns of  life,  not  smothered  by  higher 
cares,  brings  him  more  closely  in  connec- 
tion with  us ;  this  especial  care  of  the  do- 
mestic hearth,  so  peculiar  to  the  genuine 
German,  wherein  he  has  grown  up  as  the 
plant  in  the  earth  which  bears  and  nour- 
ishes it,  while  his  active  power  strives  out- 
ward into  the  world  of  deeds  and  works, 
and  his  bold  mind  soars  towards  heaven, 
as  the  plant  shoots  its  blossom  forth  to- 
wards  the  sun."  .  And  in  truth,  Charles's 
mind  was  directed  towards  the  light  of 
truth  ;  he  was  animated  with  the  love  of 
the  glorious  and  the  beautiful,  and  planted 
both  wherever  he  was  able,  and  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power.*  He  had  formed 
with  the  wise  Englishman,  Alcuin,  and 
other  learned  men  a  scientific  society,  and 
he  maintained  with  them  a  regular  corre- 
spondence, which  was  rendered  more  free 
and  intellectual,  inasmuch  as  a  happv  idea 
from  Alcuin  enabled  it  to  be  conducted 
without  any  interference  with  personal  re- 
lations. *  The  communications  were  not 
made  in  the  ordinary  names  of  the  mem- 
bers, but  in  those  of  adoption,  in  which 
Charles  himself  bore  the  nanae  of  King 
David,  his  friend  Engelbert  that  of  Homer, 
Alcuin  that  of  Horace,  Eginhard  that  of 
Bezaleel,  and  the  rest,  other  equally  select 
names,  whence  the  cheerful  dbposition  of 
this  union,  breaking  the  restrictive  chains 
of  ordinary  life,  sufficiently  displays  itself. 

*  As  refardi  the  benefits  pndooed  br  Charie^fl  lesl 
for  edueatMQ  wtnd  icieiioe,  we  find  aliendy  that  in  the 
yean  650  lo  770,  theie  were  in  Gennsnj  and  Franoo 
some  twenty-«x  writen,  while  in  the  yean  770  to  SSS^ 
there  were  already  inCbaiiea'a  Wntdwn  more  fhani— 
hundred. 
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Its  immediate  purpose,  besides  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  both  the  ancient  languages,  may 
possibly  have  been  to  reanimate  and  draw 
fbrth  from  its  obscurity  the  ancient  Ger- 
man language  and  its  poetry.  Charles 
himself  either  sketched,  or  caused  to  be 
sketched,  a  German  grammar,  gave  to  the 
months  and  the  seasons  German  names, 
and  collected  the  aboriginal  songs,  wherein 
were  recited  the  noble  deeds  and  the  wars 
of  ancient  heroes,  (as  formerly  Lycurg'us 
and  Pisistratus  collected  the  songs  of  Ho- 
mer.) But  there  is  not  a  more  affecting 
trait  of  his  own  love  for  the  sciences  extant 
than  that  already  related,  when  in  extreme 
age  he  endeavored  carefully  to  accustom 
his  once  powerful  hand,  which  had  been 
used  only  to  wield  the  sword,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  writing,  and  that  even  during  the 
sleepless  hours  of  the  night.  And  how 
fkr  he  esteemed  educated  and  scientific 
men  is  proved,  besides  the  instances  al- 
ready cited,  by  his  example  shown  towards 
the  Longobardian  historian,  Paul  Diaco- 
nus.  He  was  private  secretary  to  King 
Desiderius,  and  after  the  latter  was  con- 
quered,  the  former  participated  in  the 
subsequent  revolt  of  the  Lombards,  upon 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  hands 
chopped  off.  Charles,  however,  interfered 
and  said,  **  If  these  hands  are  chopped  off, 
who  will,  like  him,  be  able  to  write  us 
such  charming  histories  V  and  according- 
^  he  pardoned  him.  The  learned  Alcuin 
already  mentioned — in  possessing  whom  at 
his  court  Charles  felt  more  pride  than  in 
having  a  kingdom — ^had  been  previously 
provost  of  the  high  school  of  York  in  Eng- 
land, where  almost  all  the  learned  men  of 
that  period  had  received  their  education 
and  had  imbibed  thnr  zeal  for  the  sciences, 
and  which  contained  one  of  the  few  then 
existing  libraries  of  the  west  of'  Europe. 
In  793  he  was  induced  by  the  repeated 
entreaties  of  the  king  to  go  over  to  France, 
where  he  founded  the  celebrated  school  of 
Tours.  Charles  esteemed  him  so  much 
that  he  called  him  his  beloved  instructor 
in  Christ,  and  presented  him  as  his  friend 
to  the  grand  imperial  diet  and  church  con- 
vocation at  Frankfort.  And  Alcuin  proved 
hirrself  worthy  of  this  honor,  for  when  all, 
from  fear  or  doubt,  were  silent,  he  alone 
candidly  told  the  king  the  truth.  The 
correspondence  of  Charles  with  Alcuin  is 
worthy  of  high  estimation,  and  of  which, 
happily,  we  still   possess  a  considerable 


portion.  Charles,  on  his  part,  there  ex* 
presses  the  greatest  respect  and  friendship 
for  Alcuin,  and  the  latter  is  full  of  true 
affection,  nay,  at  times,  of  inspiration  to- 
wards his  king  and  friend.  Charles's 
wife  and  his  sons  and  daughters  received 
instruction  from  Alcuin,  ai^  he  was  styled 
by  them  all  their  master  and  father,  he, 
on  his  part,  calling  them  his  sons  and 
daughters. 

Combined  with  his  anxiety  for  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Church,  Charles  likewise,  with 
proper  foresight  and  penetration,  felt  deep 
interest  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  ; 
thence,  wherever  it  was  possible,  he  found- 
ed schools  and  investigated  their  progress 
with  great  solicitude  himself.  It  is  related 
that  he  once  entered  the  school  which  was 
established  at  his  own  court,  and  examined 
the  studies  of  the  boys.  The  skilful  he 
placed  on  his  right  and  the  unskilful  on  his 
left,  and  then  it  was  found  that  the  latter 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  sons  of  noble  fami- 
lies. Charles  then  turned  to  the  industri- 
ous class,  praised  them  much,  and  assured 
them  of  his  particular  regard  ;  the  others 
he  admonished  and  scolded  severely, 
threatening  them,  notwithstanding  their 
noble  descent,  to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest 
rank  in  the  school  unless  they  speedily  re- 
paired, by  zealous  industry,  Uie  negligence 
shown. 

The  study  of  the  Latin  tongue  was 
especially  promoted  by  Charles  for  the 
sake  of  the  church ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  acknowledged  the  value  of  the  Greek 
language,  as  he  proved  by  founding  in 
Osnaburg  a  Greek  school.  In  a  royal  de- 
cree addressed  to  all  monasteries,  in  which 
he  exhorts  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
sciences,  he  says  expressly,  that  he  has 
been  led  to  make  this  exhortation,  because 
their  communications  are  written  in  such 
bad  Latin.  Another  important  result 
Arising  from  the  scientific  labors  of  Charles 
and  his  friends,  was  the  establisbroenl  of 
libraries  in  the  chief  schools.  Alcuin  laid 
the  foundation  of  such  a  one  in  the  school 
at  Tours,  by  sending  scholars  to  York  for 
the  purpose  of  making  copies  from  the  books 
there,  and  thus  **  transplanting  the  flowers 
of  Britain  to  Franconia."  This  example 
was  soon  followed,  the  desire  to  possess 
books  awoke,  the  office  of  extracting  from 
writings  now  became  a  favorite  occupation 
and  duty  in  the  monasteries  and  schools, 
and  indeed,  we  have  to  thank  this  in- 
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dnstiy  of  the  oopjrista  ibr  what  has  been 
piwenred  to  us  from  anoient  limee.* 

The  sacred  dignity  of  divine  worship 
ooncerned  him  much;  he  gave  himself 
particular  trouble  to  introduce  a  good 
psalmody,  and  caused  fi>r  that  purpose 
organ  players  and  singers  to  come  from 
Italy;  and  at  Soissons  and  Metz  he  in- 
stituted singing  schools.  Besides  this,. he 
ordered  a  number  of  good  sermons  by  the 
Greek  fathers  to  be  translated  into  the 
Prankish  tongue,  and  read  to  the  people  ;f 
and  he  made  a  general  r^ulation,  that 
sermons  should  be  preached  in  the  national 
language,  for  King  Charles  well  knew  that 
civil  order  reposed  upon  the  religious  and 
moral  dignity  of  the  people,  and  without 
which  it  can  have  no  solid  basis.  He  con* 
sidered  church  and  state  not  as  separated 
finom,  or  inimical  to  each  other,  but  con- 
ceived that  they  both  had  one  great  aim, 
that  of  the  ennoblement  and  perfection  of 
mankind.  He,  therefore,  in  his  extensive 
empire,  linked  both  these  institutions  still 
more  closely  together. 

Even  under  the  earlier  Prankish  kings, 
the  clergy  formed  an  essential  portion  of 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  The 
bishops,  as  well  as  the  dukes,  participated 
in  state  affairt,  and  had  a  seat  and  a  voice 
in  the  national  assembly.  Charles  made 
this  a  fixed  principle,  and  this  raised  the 
clerical  body  to  rank  as  one  of  the  orders  of 
the  state.  The  constitution  had  already  now 
formed  two  of  its  chief  orders,  that  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility;  the  civil  order,  as 
the  third  component,  did  not  yet  exist; 
later  centuries  brought  it  to  perfection,  and 
thereby  completed  the  con^tution  of  the 

*  Alcuiii  took  eqwdal  palm  to  fbrin  and  otablUi 
tumm  for  Uie  improvement  and  perfeetion  of  writing. 
In  Toun,  Fulda,  and  TYovw,  particular  and  diaiinct 
naflB  wore  appropriated  fortramcriberi,  provided  with 
uacriiiCiaDiL  which  impwed  opon  the  mind  the  im- 
portant dntiea  of  a  writer.  In  (act,  the  art  of  writing 
m  booki  and  ancient  documents  appean,  under 
Ohvlei,  to  haye  undeigone  a  change,  completely 
wdden,  m  improvement  For,  to  the  nnnghtlv  Mero- 
vingian 0t]rle  of  italic  character  preriouily  ra  use- 
even  to  the  fiat  yean  of  Charles's  reign-^e  find  suo- 
»winy  sa  it  were,  with  one  qiring,  a  fine  and  legible 
■cm  of  round  hand,  called  the  Carolingian  mmuriiBi, 
or  neatly  ndtaoed  writing.  This  style  became  the 
MfQtimate  sooice  whence  we  derived  all  our  present 
wms,  both  in  writing  and  ninttng,  hi  Oennan  as  well 
ai  Latin.  In  the  coins  or  the  year  774,  we  likewwe 
rad  dnplayed  an  improvement  equally  striking,  thus 
■JMWringUiat,  even  in  minor  ol^ecto,  the  great  Chaiies 
*  1  eflicaiciously.    ^^ 

"  **    '        '  re  extracts 

of  homilies 

,  „..n  the  usual 

"  post  ilia,"  received,  snbse 


Aowingi 
OKnted 


^t  He  directed  Panhis  Diaoonus  to  prepare 
fan  the  fothen,  in  the  fonn  of  a  collection  of 
Pwqgfaoiit  the  year.    This  collection,  fiom  I 


opsBiagof  the 
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But  it  was  important  for  that  periodi 
that  the  feudal  nobility,  which  had  already 
become  too  powerful,  should  receive  a 
counterbalance  in  the  clerical  order,  which 
must  necessarily  become  the  preservation 
of  Christian  cultivation  throughout  Burope, 
and  thereby  unite  Europe  into  one  great 
whole.  B^des,  Charles  felt  himself  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  fear  no  misuse  of  such 
spiritual  influence  in  his  realms.  Although 
he  increased  the  possessions  and  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  clergy,  he  yet  maintained 
his  imperial  power  so  much  above  them^ 
that  his  quick  eye  was  everywhere  feared, 
so  much  so,  that  one  of  his  historians  calls 
him  the  bishop  of  bishops. 

We  frequently  find  in  his  deciees  re* 
proaches  made  against  the  clergy,  when 
they  commenced  exceeding  the  limits  of 
their  power,  and  many  of  his  laws  gen- 
erally a]lude  to  an  ameliorated  state  of 
discipline  among  the  ecclesiastical  body, 
to  a  restraint  heing  put  to  their  worldliness, 
and  commanding  them  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  their  office  with  zeal  and  activity. 
In  fact,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  true 
reformer  of  the  clergy,  especially  when 
we  refer  to  the  condition  of  that  body 
under  the  Merovingians.  Of  the  tithes 
which  were  to  be  paid  to  the  church,  he 
appointed  for  the  bishops  one  fourth,  for 
the  inferior  clergy  one  fourth,  for  the  poor 
one  fourth,  and  for  the  church  itself' one 
fourth,  especially  towards  the  building  of 
fresh  edifices.  And  as  these  taxes  were  al* 
together  hateful  alike  both  to  the  Franks  and 
Saxons,  he  at  once  set  the  example  himself  of 
subscribing  to  them,  by  having  them  levied 
equally  upon  the  royal  estates.  They  were 
rendered  less  obnoxious  and  more  mode- 
rate likewise  by  his  subsequent  decrees, 
that  all  church  offices,  such  as  baptisms, 
communbns,  and  burials,  should  be  per« 
formed  gratuitously. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of  the 
state,  Charles  dispensed  with  the  power  of 
the  grand  dukes  as  governors  of  entire 
provinces,  and  divided  the  latter  into  small- 
er districts,  causing  them  to  be  ruled  by 
counts,  whose  chief  occupation  was  the 
superintendence  of  the  judicial  office  ;  but 
the  dignity  of  count  was  not  hereditary. 
The  dukes,  whom  he  himself  appointed, 
were  merely  his  lieutenant-ffenerals  in  war 
and  leaders  of  the  arri^re  ban  of  a  prov- 
ince.  Besides  which  he  dispatched,  aa 
often  as  he  thought  it  necessary,  royal  en- 
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voys  (mis^i  regii)  into  the  provinoes,  who 
iospected  their  conditioo,  and  ezamlDed 
how  they  were  governed,  and  were  obliged 
to  draw  up  written  reports  thereof.  These 
envoys  consisted  generally  of  a  bishop  and 
a  count,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  administrators  were  to 
be  examined  at  the  same  time.  The  dis- 
trict of  a  Missus  was  called  Missaticum, 
When  any  person  believed  he  had  ex- 
perienced  an  avoidance  in  law  from  the 
count,  he  could  appeal  to  the  Missus ;  and 
again  from  this  there  was  an  appeal  to 
the  Comes  palaHi.  The  appointment  of  the 
judges  in  the  courts  was  removed  from  the 
power  of  the  counts  by  Charles,  and  trans* 
ferred  to  the  Missus. 

He  expressly  and  earnestly  exhorted  all 
his  officials,  and  particularly  the  judges, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  as  in  fact 
the  grand  endeavor,  shown  throughout  his 
entire  government,  had  for  its  object  the 
improvement  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  specially  the  protection  of  the 
poorer  classes  and  the  common  free  peo- 
ple, against  the  pressure  of  the  higher 
ranks.  It  seemed  as  if  in  the  latter  period 
of  his  reign  he  had  more  and  more  per- 
ceived the  danffer  with  which  the  com- 
mon freedom  of  his  subjects  was  threat- 
ened by  the  feudal  system.  All  adminis- 
trati<Mi  of  justice,  however,  was  in  vain. 
He  was  forced  himself  to  attend  in  person, 
twice  in  the  year,  national  assemblies  or 
diets,  the  one  in  spring,  called  the  May 
Field,  (Campus  Madius,)  in  which  the  king, 
with  his  estates,  gave  the  decisions ;  the 
other  in  autumn,  composed  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  nobles  and  confidential 
friends,  with  whom  he  regulated  the  most 
urgent  matters,  and  prepared  those  affairs 
to  be  settled  at  the  ensuing  May  meeting. 
The  regulations  made  at  these  diets,  par- 
ticularly  those  passed  in  the  Spring  meet- 
ings, which,  afler  their  division  into  chap- 
ters, became  known  under  the  name  of 
cajpitularsy  produced  for  the  entire  king- 
dom a  great  combining  power. 

The  envoys,  each  in  their  division,  called 
together  the  communities  four  times  every 
year,  who,  besides  attending  to  their  own 
matters,  had  to  approve  and  confirm  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  grand  assemblies, 
if  they  concerned  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple :  so  little  power  had  the  king  and  his 
nobles  to  affect  or  alter  their  rights.  Thus 
bj  means  of  all  theae  institutions^  Charles, 


who  was  still  greater  as  a  legislator  than 
a  warrior,  was  enaUed  to  keep  in  order 
without  garrisons  and  a  standing  army,  all 
the  people  subjected  to  obedience,  as  well 
as  his  whole  extensive  empire,  although 
composed  of  such  a  variety  of  nations. 
He  himself  remained  within  the  boundaries 
6f  the  constitution,  honored  the  laws,  lint- 
ened  willingly  to  the  voice  of  his  people, 
and  showed  in  every  thing,  but  especially 
in  this,  his  noble  genius  and  magnanimity, 
and  the  dignified  superiority  of  his  nature. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

814—918. 

Loafe  the  PSoni,  8]4-84S-DiviBan  of  the  Empire 
among  hk  Sooa,  Loom,  Lothain,  and  Chariea  Uie 
Bald,  843— The  Gennan  Soverei^  of  the  Race  of 
the  Cariovingians,  843-91  l—LouM,  oi  Ludwig.  the 
Gemian-Charieethe  Fat—Aniulf— Loaw  tiie  Child- 
Tlie  later  and  concluding  period  of  the  Carlovingiani 
-Oonrad  I.  of  Fiauoonia,  911-918. 

After  the  race  of  the  Carlovingians  had 
produced  consecutively  four  great  men— a 
rare  occurrence  in  history — its  energy 
seemed  to  become  exhausted.  Louis  the 
Pious  did  not  resemble  his.  ancestors. 
However,  his  personal  appearance  was  by 
no  means  insignificant,  for  he  is  described 
as  well  made,  with  a  prepossessing  counte- 
nance, of  a  strong  firame,  and  so  well  prac- 
tised in  archeiy  and  the  wielding  of  the 
lance,  that  none  about  him  equalled  him. 
But  he  was  weak  in  mind  and  will,  and  his 
by-name,  "the  Pious,"  implies  not  only 
that  he  was  religious,  but  principally  that 
he  was  so  easy  tempered,  that  it  required 
much  to  displease  him.  A  ruler  of  this 
description  was  not  adapted  to  hold  in 
union  the  vast  empire  of  his  father ;  never- 
theless, the  chief  misfortunes  of  his  whole 
life  arose  solely  from  his  own  sons. 

He  had  three  sons  by  the  first  marriage, 
Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Louis ;  and  he  very 
early  divided  his  empire  between  these 
three,  retaining  for  himself  nothing  but  the 
title  of  emperor.  He,  however,  soon  afVer- 
wards  espoused  as  second  consort,  Judith, 
of  the  family  of  the  Guelfs,  who  bore  to 
him  his  fourth  son,  Charles,  and  was  a 
proud,  ambitious  woman,  who  would  will- 
ingly have  transferred  all  to  her  own  child. 
Upon  her  persuasion  Louis  was  induced  to 
take  a  portion  of  the  countries  from  his 
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other  Mils,  und  give  it  to  Charles.  Where- 
upon open  war  arooe  between  the  emperor 
and  his  children,  who  took  their  mther 
twice  prisoner.  The  last  time  it  occurred 
was  near  Colmar,  in  Alsace,  and  because 
nx»tof  the  nobles  of  Louis's  suite,  who  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  him,  passed  over  to  his 
sons,  the  place  has  retained  the  name  of 
Liigenfeld,  or  the  Field  of  Lies.  The 
good-natured  Louis,  turning  to  those  who 
remained  still  with  him,  said,  "Go  ye, 
also,  to  my  sods  ;  I  will  not  allow  that  even 
a  single  individual  lose,  on  my  account, 
life  or  limb.''  They  wept  and  departed, 
and  Louis  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  his 
sons.  Lothaire,  who  was  the  worst  among 
them,  had  him  conveyed  to  a  cloister  at 
Soissons  in  France,  and  urged  him  so  in- 
cessantly, until  he  at  last  resolved  to  do 
public  penance  in  the  chapel.  Lothaire's 
object  in  this  was,  that  his  father  might 
thereby  be  made  incompetent  to  take  arms, 
for  it  was  ordained  by  the  canon  law,  that 
any  one  who  had  done  penance  was  ren- 
dered incapable  of  bearing  arms,  and  the 
Franks  could  not  endure  among  them  a 
king  without  a  sword. 

The  pious  Louis,  who  was  easily  per- 
suaded that  his  own  sins  were  the  cause 
of  all  his  misfortunes,  absolutely  allowed 
himself  to  be  conducted  into  the  chapel  of 
the  monastery,  and  afler  he  had  been  di- 
vested of  his  sword  and  military  accoutre- 
ments, he  was  clothed  in  a  sack  of  pen- 
ance, and  was  forced  to  read  a  paper  aloud, 
whereon  his  son  and  his  accomplices  had 
inscribed  all  his  sins,  thus :  "  That  he  had 
unworthily  filled  his  office,  frequently  of- 
fended  God,  vexed  the  church,  was  a  per- 
jurer, the  originator  of  dissensions  and 
turbulences,  and,  at  last,  had  even  wished 
to  make  war  upon  his  sons."  And  while 
he  made  this  confession,  the  clergy,  con- 
sLsting  of  the  Archbishop  Ebbo,  of  Rheims, 
whom  Louis  himself  had  raised  from  a 
servitor  to  an  archbishop,  and  with  him 
thirty  bishops,  spread  out  their  hands  over 
him,  and  chanted  penitential  psalms ;  Lo- 
thaire himself  sitting  close  by  upon  a  throne, 
and  feasting  his  eyes  upon  the  degradation 
of  his  father,  who  was  immediately  after- 
wards led  away  in  the  garment  of  repent- 
ance, and  immured  within  a  solitary  cell, 
where  he  was  left  to  remain,  without  any 
consolation. 

This  misusage  of  the  emperor  enraged 
his  mm,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  was  af&r- 


wards  called  Ludwig  the  Grermatt«  and 
who  was  the  best  of  the  sons ;  he  ocmfer* 
red  with  his  brother  Pepin,  and  they  forced 
Lothaire  to  emancipate  their  father,  who 
was  formally  absolved  by  the  bishops,  and 
received  from  their  hands  his  sword  and 
accoutrements  back  again. 

But  his  misfortunes  had  not  made  him 
wiser,  for,  on  the  contrary,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  immediately  persuaded  by 
Judith  to  prefer  his  son  Charles  before  the 
rest,  and  to  give  him  his  most  beautiful 
countries,  causing  him  to  be  crowned  King 
of  Neustria.  He  treated  his  best  son, 
Louis,  the  worst,  who  consequently,  in  his 
irritation,  seized  arms  against  his  father, 
and  the  old  king  could  nowhere  find  a  tran- 
quil  spot  for  his  death-bed ;  for,  as  he  was 
proceeding  to  Worms,  to  hold  a  diet  there 
against  his  son,  and  was  just  passing  over 
the  Rhine,  ne,ar  Mentz,  he  suddenly  felt 
his  quickly-approaching  end.  He  remain- 
ed  upon  an  island  of  the  Rhine,  near  Ingel- 
heim,  caused  a  tent  to  be  there  pitched  for 
him,  and  sank  down  upon  bis  death-bed. 
He  pardoned  his  son  before  his  death,  in 
these  words :  "  As  he  cannot  come  to  me 
to  offer  satisfaction,  I  acquit  myself  thus 
towards  him,  and  take  God  and  all  of  you 
to  witness,  that  I  forgive  him  every  thing. 
But  it  will  be  your  office  to  remind  him, 
that  although  I  have  so  of^en  pardoned 
him,  he  must  not  forget  that  he4ias  brought 
the  gray  hairs  of  his  father  to  the  grave  in 
bitter  srief."  Thus  died,  in  the  year  840, 
King  Louis,  who  was  of  a  kind  disposition,  - 
but  whose  life  was  one  continued  scene  of 
trouble  and  affliction,  because  he  knew  not 
how  to  govern  his  own  house,  much  less 
his  empire. 

The  most  celebrated  acts  of  his  life  con- 
sist in  the  foundation  of  two  religious  insti- 
tutions ;  viz.,  the  monastery  of  Corvey, 
and  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg.  The 
first  originated  from  the  cloister  of  the 
same  name,  at  Amiens  in  France.  It  was 
hither  that  Charlemagne  caused  many  of 
the  imprisoned  Saxons  to  be  brought,  that 
they  might  be  instructed  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  become  thereby  the  future 
teachers  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
same  doctrines.  Louis  the  Pious  caused  a 
religious  colony  of  these  Saxons  to  settle 
in  their  native  coimtry,  oa  the  Weser,  and 
he  commenced  building  the  new  monaste- 
ry as  early  as  the  year  816.  It  was  com. 
pleted  in  893,  and  the  abby  was  enriched 
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with  many  crown  endowments.  'It  speedi- 
ly  became  the  best  school  for  education  in 
that  country. 

Louis  founded  the  archbishopric  of  Ham- 
burg  in  882,  principally  for  the  conversion 
of  the  heathens  or  tlie  north.  The  first 
bishop  was  Ansgar,*from  the  abbey  of 
Corvey,  one  of  the  most  zealous  propaga- 
tors  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  who  had 
already  taught  the  doctrine  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  But  Hamburg,  unfortunate- 
ly, was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  in  845, 
on  which  account  the  archbishopric  was 
transferred  to  Bremen. 

The  brothers,  who  had  not  hesitated  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  own  father,  could 
much  less  remain  united  among  themselves. 
In  particular,  Lothaire  assumed,  as  em- 
peror, great  privileges  over  his  brothers. 
Louis  and  Charles,  Pepin  being  alrea- 
dy dead,  consequently  armed  themselves 
against  him ;  and  as  he  would  not  agree 
to  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  battle  was  fought  in 
841,  near  Pontenay,  in  France.  It  was 
very  sanguinary ;  forty  thousand,  accord- 
ins  to  others  a  hundred  thousand,  men  were 
left  on  the  field.  Lothaire  was  conquered, 
and  his  great  pretensions  were  thus  dissi- 
pated,  and  in  consequence,  in  the  course 
of  two  years,  an  important  treaty  took 
place,  which  divided  the  great  Prankish 
empire,  and  separated  Grermany  forever 
from  Franoe.  This  is  called  the  treaty  of 
Verdun,  concluded  on  the  11th  of  August, 
843. 

1.  Louis  received  Germany  as  far  as 
the  Rhine ;  and  across  the  Rhine,  Mentz, 
Spires,  and  Worms,  for  the  sake  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine,  (propter  vini  copiam,)  as 
it  is  said  in  the  original  record.  Thus  were 
united  all  the  countries  wherein  a  pure  Ger- 
man race,  unmixed  with  the  Romans,  had 
remained,  add  the  Germans  may  consider 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  as  a  great  national  ben- 
efit.  For  had  that  country  remained  united 
with  France,  and  had  the  king  made  Paris, 
perhaps,  the  metropolis,  or  even  changed 
about  in  the  chief  cities  of  that  country,  it 
is  probable  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  a 
ruinous  mixture  of  the  German  and  French 
languages,  manners,  modes  of  life,  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  two  nations  would 
have  taken  place. 

2.  Lothaire  retained  the  imperial  dig- 
nity and  Italy,  and  acquired,  besides,  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  land  between  Germa- 
ny and  Prance,  from  the  Alps  as  far  as  the 


Netherlands^  namely,  the  country  of  Va- 
lais  and  Vaud  in  Switzerland,  the  south- 
east  of  France,  as  far  as  the  Rhone ;  and 
on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Alsace,  and 
the  districts  of  the  Moselle,  Mouse,  and 
Scheldt.  This  long  and  narrow  strip  be- 
tween the  two  other  brothers  was  probably 
apportioned  to  the  emperor  that  he  might  be 
near  them  both,  and  that,  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  father  and  grandfather,  the  im- 
perial control  might  tend  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  whofe.  It  likewise  seemed 
that  Italy  and  the  ancient  city  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  ancient  Austrasia,  namely,  the 
Rhenish  districts,  which  Charlemagne  had 
selected  for  his  residence,  with  his  capital, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  were  not  separable  from 
the  imperial  dignity.  But  although  Lo- 
thaire received  beautiful  and  productive 
provinces,  yet  his  portion  was  the  weakest, 
for  his  empire  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  had 
no  natural  frontiers,  either  in  mountains  or 
in  a  distinct  national  race.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  his  countries  on  the  Rhone  and 
down  the  Rhipe  were  composed  of  very 
diflferent  tribes;  thence  as  there  was  no 
natural  necessity  for  this  division  of  coun- 
tries, it  was  merely  produced  by  human 
caprice,  oonsequentiy,  there  was  no  dura- 
bility in  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  became 
the  souroe  of  great  misfortune.  After  the 
emperor  Lothaire,  pursued  as  it  were  by  the 
spirit  of  his  injured  father,  against  whom 
he  had  chiefly  offended,  had  laid  down  the 
sceptre  and  retired  into  a  convent,  where 
he  died  in  862,  his  three  sons  took  up  arms 
in  contest  for  the  land,  and  divided  it 
among  themselves;  but  neither  of  them 
transmitted  it  to  his  descendants.  The 
countries  of  Burgundy,  Alsace,  and  the 
province  of  Lorraine  proper,  which  Lo- 
thaire II.  had  received,  and  which  had  from 
him  received  its  name,  were,  after  his  early 
death,  divided  by  his  two  uncles,  Louis  the 
German,  and  the  French  king,  Charles ; 
so  that  the  land  to  the  east  of  the  Meuse, 
with  the  cities  of  Utrecht,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Li^ge,  Metz,  Treves,  Cologne,  Strasburg, 
Basle,  dec,  fell  to  Germany.  But  this  di- 
vision did  not  terminate  the  dispute  for  the 
Lorraine  inheritance,  for  it  has  remained 
through  every  century  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  Germans  and  the  French, 
and  many  sanguinary  wars  have  taken 
place  in  consequence. 

8.  Charles  the  Bald  received,  lastly,  the 
western  diviaion  of  the  whole  Fruricirii 
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kingdom,  and  which  has  oontinued  to  pre- 
aerre  its  title. 

Louis  the  Gennan,  ^840-876,)  who  was 
an  energetic  prince,  of  lofty  stature  and  no- 
ble  figure,  with  a  fiery  eye  and  a  pene- 
trating mind,  and  who  also  possessed  an 
active  disposition  for  education  and  science, 
fwhich  the  schools  of  eloquence  that  he 
rounded  at  Frankfort  and  Ratisboone  have 
proved,)  had  constantly  to  contend  for  the 
tranquillity  of  his  realm ;  for  the  Slavonian 
tribes  made  incursions  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers,  and  the  Normans  on  the  north  and 
northwest.  These  bold  sailors,  of  ancient 
German  origin,  wild  as  their  sea  and  its 
northern  coasts,  coming  from  the  Norwegi- 
an,  Swedish,  and  Danish  waters,  appeared 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  and  frequently  advanced  deep 
into  the  country.  They  ascended  the  Seine 
as  far  as  Paris,  flew  along  the  Graronne  to 
Toulouse,  and  sailed  up  the  Rhine  to  Co- 
logne and  Bonn.  And  it  was  not  the  banks 
merely  of  these  rivers  which  suffered  from 
their  devastations,  but  they  knew  also  how 
to  convey  their  vessels  many  thousand  paces 
across  the  country  into  other  rivers,  so  that 
no  place  afR)rded  security  against  them. 
So  ^reat  was  the  terror  of  their  name,  that 
the  mere  report  of  their  coming  drove  to 
flight  all  before  them.  Their  numbers 
were  generally  small,  for  a  fleet  of  the 
small  ships  of  that  period  could  not  convey 
large  armies ;  but  their  courage,  as  well  as 
their  strength  of  body  and  their  weapons, 
testified  to  their  true  northern  origin ;  while 
in  wielding  the  powerful  spear,  no  race 
equalled  them.  A  few  ships,  msnned  with 
vsliant  men,  formed  frequently  the  equip- 
ment of  their  royal  princes ;  and  as  in  an- 
cient Germany,  a  noble  leader  with  his 
company,  in  bold  excursions,  acquired  honor 
%nd  booty,  and  with  his  suite,  even  contest- 
ed for  the  possession  of  a  whole  country ; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  squadron  of  the 
bold  sea-hero,  manned  with  warlike  and 
pillar-seeking  adventurers,  was  the  source 
of  his  riches,  forming  often  the  moving  ba- 
sis upon  which  he  erected  his  kingdom. 
It  was  thus  they  founded  similar  kingdoms 
in  Normandy,  France,  Sicily,  and  in  Rus- 
sia. Louis  the  German  succeeded  in  pro- 
tecting his  kingdom  affainst  them,  and 
•gainst  the  Slavonians ;  but  not  so  his  son, 
Louis  the  Fat,  (870-887,)  who,  after  the 
death  of  bis  brothers,  Carloman  and  Louis, 
by  the  intervention  of  partiottlar  drottm- 


stances,  again  united  for  a  short  time  the 
three  portions  of  the  Prankish  empire,  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  In  France 
there  was  a  minor  kins,  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple, six  years  of  age,  for  whom  he  was  to 
have  protected  the  country  against  the  Nor- 
mans ;  but  not  posse^og  the  qualifications 
necessary,  this  he  was  not  able  to  do,  and 
thence  he  was  forced  twice  to  purchase 
peace  from  them  at  the  price  of  many 
pounds  of  gold :  the  first  time  when  they 
had  advanced  upon  the  Mouse  as  far  as 
Hasloff,  and  the  second  time  when,  with  700 
vessels,  they  had  ascended  the  Seine  as  far 
as  Paris  itself,  and  closely  besieged  that 
city.  Such  cowardly  conduct,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  whole  government,  brought 
him  into  contempt,  and  was  the  cause  which 
produced  his  formal  deposition,  in  a  great 
and  national  assembly  held  at  Tribur  in 
the  year  887.  To  his  great  good  fortune, 
he  died  the  following  year. 

In  Germany  he  was  succeeded  (887- 
899)  by  Amulf,  a  son  of  his  brother  Carlo* 
man,  consequently  a  grandson  of  Louis  the 
Grerman,  a  valiant  and  worthy  king.  He 
beat  the  Normans  at  Louvain,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, where  they  had  erected  a  fortified 
camp,  which  victory  made  him  very  cele- 
brated, for  those  Normans  formed  the  most 
valiant  race  of  the  north,  and  had  never 
previously  been  known  to  fly  before  an 
enemy.* 

Amulf  now  marched  also  into  Italy,  to 
bring  that  disunited  country — ^where  many 
pretenders  contested  for  supremacy — again 
under  German  dominion.  He  advanced, 
in  896,  as  far  as  Rome ;  but  his  army  had 
been  so  much  weakened  by  sickness  and  ^ 
foul  weather,  that  he  dared  not  attempt  to 
«ittack  the  strong  walls  of  the  city,  and  was 


*  About  this  time,  in  the  eoutheaiteni  ftvmtieni  of 
Gefmany,  a  Slavonic  prince,  Zwentibolt,  had  eatabliih- 
ed  a  coonderable  dominion  in  Moiavia.  In  order  to 
gain  his  friendship,  Araulf  gave  him  the  vacant  Dachv 
of  Bohemia  as  a  nef,  and  chose  him  as  godfather  to  hii 
son»  whom  he  named  after  him.  But  the  Moravian 
prince  became  unrulv.  and  strove  for  independence ; 
and  Amulf  soon  saw  himself  entangled  in  a  severe  war 
against  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  gain  allies,  he  had 
lecoune  to  the  Magyan,  who  rose  against  Zwentibolt, 
and,  falling  upon  Moravia,  completely  orerthrew  his 
dominion,  ana  established  themselves  there  instead, 
while  the  late  ruler  withdrew,  and  sotiglit  refuge  in  a 
momasteiy.  Amulf,  in  tMder  to  extend  the  now  er  of  his 
house,  now  took  advantage  of  some  favorable  cirenm- 
stanoes  presented  in  Lonaine,  in  order  to  procure  for 
hiasQOrZwentiboltvtheduehyofthatcoQntnr.  In  this 
he  succeeded,  after  several  encounters  with  the  nobili- 
tf'  and  in  8B5  his  son  took  the  title  of  king,  but  he  held 
it  but  for  a  short  time,  being  soon  afterwards  killed  in 
a  battle  against  his  vassals,  immediately  after  the  death 
ofhisimtMr. 
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about  to  turn  baok.  Upon  this,  the  Ro. 
nans  hooted  and  insulted  the  Germans  so 
grossly,  that,  without  awaiting  the  word  of 
oomniand,  they  turned  back,  Mvan<»d,  and 
storming  the  gates,  filled  the  ditches,  mount, 
ed  the  walls,  and  carried  the  city.  The 
Roman  people  were  obliged  to  swear  fidelity 
to  him.  But  they  knew  not  how  to  observe 
the  oath  they  took ;  and  as  they  had  not 
been  able  to  overcome  the  powerful  Ger- 
mans by  open  force,  they  had  recourse  to 
poison ;  thence  Amulf  was,  nnoet  prc^bly, 
secretly  drugged  by  them,  for  he  returned 
ill  to  Germany,  and  died,  after  a  long  sick- 
nans,  in  the  year  809,  much  too  early  for 
his  kingdom,  and  mourned  by  all  Germans ; 
for  he  was  yet  young,  and  Germany  never 
more  than  at  that  moment  required  his 
powerful  arm. 

A  new  savage  tribe,  in  ferocity  equal  to 
the  ancient  Hunns,  had  now  fixed  them- 
selves in  Hungary,  And  extended  their  in- 
cursions to  Germany.  They  were  properly 
called  Madschari  or  Magyars,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Calmuc  race  of  the  Asiatic 
wanderers,  but  they  were  called  Hunns, 
(also  Hungarians,  after  the  country  they 
henceforward  occupied,)  because  it  was 
then  customary  to  call  all  those  tribes 
Hunns  who  were  savage  and  terrible  to 
behold,  and  who  came  from  the  east.  They 
also,  like  the  former  Hunns,  lived  always 
on  horseback,  and  suddenly  appeared 
where  they  were  not  awaited.  They  un- 
expectedly attacked,  and  as  suddenly  fled, 
and  in  flying  they  always  shot  their  arrows 
backward,  and  turned  quickly  round  when 
all  was  considered  safe.  They  shot  their 
arrows  from  bows,  formed  of  faione,  with  so 
much  force  and  precision,  that  it  wasecarce- 
ly  possible  to  avoid  them ;  but  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  fighting  at  dose 
quarters,  or  of  besieging  cities.  They 
were  small  in  stature,  ugly  in  countenance, 
with  deep-sunken  eyes,  of  barbaric  man- 
ners,  and  with  a  coarse  and  discordant  lan- 
guage ;  so  that  an  ancient  writer  who 
lived  at  that  period,  says :  *'  We  must  be 
astonished  that  Divine  Providence  should 
have  given  so  delightful  a  country  to  be  in- 
habited— not  by  such  men,  but  by  such 
monsters  in  human  shape  !" 

These  terrific  enemies  desolated  in  an 
unheard-of  manner  the  German  countries, 
during  the  period  when  Arnulfs  son,  Louis 
the  Child,  who  was  still  a  minor,  was  called 
King  of  Germany,  from  the  year  899-911. 


These  were  probably  the  rocee  miaerabla 
years  that  Germany  had  ever  witneesed. 
With  almost  every  year  these  Hunganans 
suddenly  precipitated  themselves  io  masses 
upon  one  or  other  of  the  provinces,  deeo* 
lated  it  with  fire  and  sword,  and  drove 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  back  with 
them  as  slaves,  while  the  Germans,  valiant 
as  they  were,  knew  not  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting such  a  war,  and  could  not  defend 
themselves;  besides  which,  they  possessed 
as  yet  no  walled  towns  wherein  they  might 
have  sheltered  their  wives  and  children. 
Bavaria  was  first  attacked  by  them,  and 
made  a  prey  to  their  devastations,  and  all 
the  court  and  nobles  cut  to  pieces.  The 
following  years  the  same  happened  to  Sax- 
ony  and  Thuringia,  and  the  two  conclud- 
ing years  Franconia  and  Swabia  were  in 
turn  devastated.  The  words  of  Solomon 
may  be  applied  to  these  horrors  of  Grer- 
many :  "  Wo  to  the  country  whose  king  is 
a  child."  But,  fortunately  for  the,  salvatioo 
of  his  own  and  other  countries,  this  child 
now  died  early  in  the  year  911. 

After  the  race  of  the  Carlovingians,  which 
had  commenced  with  so  much  lustre,  be. 
came  extinct  in  Germany,  it  still  existed  a 
short  time  longer,  although  but  weak,  and 
without  any  power  or  authority  in  Praifoe ; 
it  soon,  however,  disappeared  thera  also-^ 
like  a  torrent  which  at  first  springs  forth 
majestically,  and  dashes  down  all  before 
it,  but  at  last  dividing  itself  into  various 
isolated  arms,  its  power  becomes  reduced, 
and  gradually  absorbed  by  the  sand. 

Meanwhile  in  Germany  much  had  be. 
come  changed  that  proved  of  great  iro> 
portanoe  to  futurity.  Charies  the  Great, 
as  we  have  seen,  made  the  royal  power  su- 
perior to  all  other ;  he  did  away  with  the 
great  dukes'  reigning  over  entire  provinces, 
and  substituted  royal  oflBcials,  with  smaller 
circuits  of  government ;  and  had  his  suc- 
cessors followed  his  example  in  this,  the 
system  might  have  been  established  in  Ger- 
many, as  it  was  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries — namely,  that  but  one  lord  should 
rule  with  unlimited  power  throughout  the 
whole  empire,  and  no  prince  besides.  But 
fate  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  caused  many 
rulers  to  spring  up  among  us,  which  has 
given  an  impulse  to  the  development  and 
cultivation  of  the  German  mind,  and  has 
been  onfy  then  noi  dangerous  to  the  coun- 
try with  respect  to  its  exterior  relations, 
when  all  who  called  themselves  Germans 
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held  together  ia  love  and  unitjry  and  id 
that  dIspoattioD  ooosthated  a  firm  and  solid 
Germaa  empire. 

The  fouodatioQ  of  this  polygarohy,  or 
division  of  dominions,  may  be  traced  chiefly 
to  the  times  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
duo.  On  almost  all  sides  formidable  ene- 
mies threatened  the  frontiers :  the  Hunga- 
rians, the  Slavonians,  the  Venedians,  and 
the  Normans.  The  kings  themselves  were 
unfortunately  too  weak,  aod  unable,  like 
Charlemagne,  to  fly  with  assistance  from 
one  end  of  the  realm  to  the  other.  They 
were  therefore  obliged  to  permit  and  au- 
thorize  the  German  tribes,  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontiers,  to  choose  powerful  chiefs 
raised  among  themselves,  who  continued  to 
remain  at  tbs  head  of  their  troops,  and  led 
them  against  the  enemy.  The  efibrts  made 
to  establish  a  fresh  foundation  for  the  ducal 
power,  become  more  and  more  visible  in 
the  last  moiety  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
very  soon  we  find  the  royal  Missi  or  Mar. 
graves,  together  with  other  proprietors  of 
land,  and  influential  men,  raising  them- 
selves to  the  ducal  dignity. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 
development  of  these  relations  could  not 
be  everywhere  the  same.  We  find  often 
the  sovemor  of  a  orovince  still  called  in 
the  old  records  Graf,  (Camesy)  because  he 
already  possessed  more  of  the  ducal  power 
than  in  another  province  was  commanded 
by  him  who  was  ordinarily  styled  Dux. 
AU  research  made  into  this  subject  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  opinions,  thereupon 
are  even  yet  not  united.  Thus  much  is 
certain^  that  if  we  coAsider  and  acknow- 
ledge in  general  those  governors  as  owners 
of  the  ducal  power,  *who  possessed  an  over- 
balancing influence  in  their  provinces,  and 
who  represented  the  king  himself  in  war, 
and  in  the  highest  courts  of  jurisdiction, 
we  find  that,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  and 
oomraencement  of  the  tenth  century,  they 
again  af^ar,  and  gradually  become  dukes 
of  Saxony,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  Bavaria, 
Swabia,  and  Lorraine. 

In  Saxony,  the  Ludolphic  race,  as  it  ap. 
pears,  acquired  at  a  veiy  early  date  a 
power  which  we  may  call  ducal.  Bckbert, 
related  to  the  house  of  Charlemagne,  was 
placed  by  the  latter  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Saxons  between  the  Rhine  and  Vistula,  as 
count  and  chief  of  the  heerbann ;  his  son 
Ludolph  held  also  this  rank,  and  possessed, 
in  effiact,  already  ducal  power.    His  son 


Bruno,  and,  after  his  death,  in  660,  (Mkh 
the  father  of  King  Henry,  must  be  con^ 
sidered  in  every  sense  as  dukes.  Saxony 
became,  by  degrees,  the  most  powerful  aiid 
extensive  duchy,  for  it  embraced,  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  development,  the  coun. 
try  from  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the  Oder,  and 
from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Eider  to  the 
Fichtel  mountains  and  the  Wetterau. 

Thuringia  had,  it  is  true,  counts  also, 
who  at  times  were  called  herz5ge,  (duces 
limttis  Sorabloi ;)  but  their  pwer,  owing 
to  the  frequent  changes  occurring  among 
the  owners,  did  not  completely  form  itself 
into  a  ducal  power.  Burchard,  whom  we 
find  mentioned  as  duke,  fell  in  908,  against 
the  Hungarians;  his  power  was  transferred 
to  Otho  of  Saxony,  who  already  possessed 
a  province  giving  him  the  title  of  count, 
(Gaugrafschaft,)  in  the  northern  part  of 
Thuringia.  King  Henry  retained  Thu- 
ringia  united  with  his  duchy. 

In  Franconia,  which  besides  the  ancient 
Prankish  land  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  com. 
prised  likewise  Hessia  and  the  countries  of 
the  Central  Rhine,  the  title  of  duke  could 
not  otherwise  appear  than  much  later,  be. 
cause  the  country,  as  long  as  the  kings 
continued  of  the  Prankish  family,  was  con- 
sidered kings'  land ;  still  the  administration 
of  the  country  was  performed  by  two  pow- 
erful counts,  and  two  families,  the  Baben- 
bergerians  in  the  eastern,  and  the  Connu 
dinians  at  Worms,  in  the  western  part, 
divided  the  power,  until  they  broke  out  into 
a  deadly  dispute  and  fight,  in  which  the 
former  were  completely  defeated.  Count 
Conrad,  soon  afterwards  King  Conrad  I., 
became,  therefore,  potentissimus  comes  in 
Franconia,  and  possessed  in  reality  ducal 

e»wer.  Widukind  styles  him  likewise 
uke  of  the  Pranks,  although  he,  as  well 
as  his  brother  Bberhard,  is  called  by  others 
also  comes.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted 
but  that  under  Henry  I.  Bberhard  possessed 
the  ducal  dignity. 

In  Bavaria,  Luitpold,  who  had  to  defend 
the  eastern  frontiers  against  the  Slavonians 
and  Hungarians,  is  styled  dux  in  a  diploma 
of  King  Louis,  of  the  year  901,  and  his 
son  Amulf  calls  himself  duke  in  the  year 
908. 

In  Swabia,  where  the  defence  of  the 
frontiers  was  not  so  necessary,  the  ducal 
dignity  appears  to  have  conncctod  itself 
gradually  with  the  power  of  the  royal  mis- 
sus,  and   to  have  developed   itself  later. 
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Burohardy  however,  under  Conrmd  I.  ap- 
pears nevertheless  as  Duke  of  Swabia. 

In  Lorraine,  finally,  it  became  more  easy 
to  the  nobles  of  the  land  by  means  of  its 
doubtful  and  critical  position  between 
France  and  Grermany  in  the  later  Carlovin. 
gian  period,  to  maintain  a  state  of  greater 
udependence,  and  we  thus  find  upon  re- 
cord already  in  the  year  001  a  Duke  Kebe- 
hart,  and  later,  under  King  Henry,  the 
Duke  Gisilbrecht. 

The  dukes  were  not,  it  is  true,  regarded 
as  lords  of  their  people  and  lands,  but  as 
ministers  and  representatives  of  their  king, 
in  whose  name  they  regulated  in  peace  the 
affairs  of  justice  and  order,  and  in  war  led 
the  army  of  their  race  to  battle.  But  soon 
becoming  large  landed  proprietora,  and 
being  no  longer  under  the  surveillance  of 
royal  envoys,  the  dukes  took  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  the  kings,  and  by  degrees 
arrogated  to  themselves  an  increase  of 
power,  and  brought  the  lesser  vassals  un- 
der their  dominion ;  nay,  they  even  gra- 
dually made  their  dignity,  granted  to  them 
only  as  imperial  crown  officers,  hereditary 
in  their  families,  as  well  as  the  revenues 
of  the  crown  lands,  which  they  had  only 
received  as  the  salary  for  their  service. 

Like  the  great  dukes,  the  inferior  im 
perial  officers,  the  counts,  margraves,  and 
others,  established  themselves  more  and 
more  firmly  in  their  dignities,  and  the  es- 
tates attached  thereto.  The  spiritual  lords, 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  were, 
like  the  temporal  lords,  members  and  vas- 
sals  of  the  empire,  and  like  them  augment- 
ed their  secular  power  and  possessions; 
and  all  these  became  by  degrees  from  the 
mere  deputies  of  royal  authority,  inde- 
pendent princes  of  the  Grerman  nation. 

Besides  this,  in  some  individuals,  the  love 
of  freedom  and  personal  independence  be- 
ffan  already,  as  early  as  this  period,  to 
degenerate  often  into  license.  He  who 
thought  himself  offended  by  another,  and 
conceived  he  possessed  sufficient  strength 
to  revenge  himself,  did  not  seek  the  estab- 
lishment  of  his  rights  in  the  usual  way, 
namely,  through  me  judges  of  the  land, 
but  with  arms  and  the  strength  of  the  fist. 
Thence  that  period  wherein  the  appeal  to 
the  fist  was  so  generally  adopted,  was  call- 
ed the  period  of  the  fausUrechi,  the  fist  or 
club  law.  It  commenced,  already,  under 
the  later  Carlovingians,  but  it  was  long  af- 
terwards that  it  rcAched  its  highest  extent. 


The  evil  became  neceasarily  great,  for 
the  manners  of  the  nation  were  still  rude. 
Arms  and  the  chase  remained  their  favor- 
ite occupations,  and  the  sword  and  the  fal« 
con  were  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  Grer- 
man. He  could  calmly  see  all  taken  froir 
him,  says  an  author,  but  if  his  sword  ana 
falcon  came  into  any  danger,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  save  them  even  with  a  false 
oath.  The  hunting  f^tes  were  superb,  and 
were  included  among  the  highest  festivities 
of  life.  Ladies,  from  gorgeously  orna- 
mented tents,  beheld  the  destruction  of  the 
game.  In  the  evening  they  feasted  under 
tents  in  the  forest,  and  the  company,  with 
their  suites,  returned  amidst  the  music  of 
the  hunting  horns.  For  the  sake  of  the 
chase,  the  kings  and  nobles  preferred  re- 
maining at  their  country  seats,  and  on  this 
aooount  for  a  long  time  despised  dwelling 
in  cities. 

Durii^  the  later  period  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians,  besides  the  wars  within  and  beyond 
the  land,  which  they  so  much  desolated, 
what  was  greatly  to  be  deplored  was,  that 
the  germs  of  cultivation  which  Charle- 
magne, in  his  exertions  for  science,  had 
planted  in  his  schools  for  instruction,  be- 
came again  almost  entirely  destroyed.  No 
period  in  the  whole  history  of  Germany  is 
darker,  more  superstitious  and  ignorant, 
than  that  of  Louis  the  German,  to  the  end 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  a  short 
time  beyond  it-— despite  of  the  Grermans 
being,  from  time  immemorial,  so  suscepti- 
ble of  cultivation,  and  by  their  serious  ap- 
plication apd  profound  meditation  so  well 
adapted  for  the  acquirement  of  art  and 
science.  An  example  of  this  is  to  be  found 
even  in  that  dark  age.  In  the  days  of  Pe- 
pin and  Charlemagne  the  first  organs  were 
brought  to  Germany  from  Greece,  and 
Charles  took  every  pains  to  introduce  the 
Latin  psalmody  and  church  music  among 
his  subjects.  At  first  he  had  but  little  suc- 
cess ;  at  least  an  Italian  of  that  time  oom- 
plainsthat  their  natural  rudeness  was  their 
great  obstruction:  "Great  in  body  like 
mountains,"  says  he,  "their  voice  rolls 
forth  like  thunder,  and  cannot  be  modulated 
into  gentler  tones ;  and  when  their  barbaric 
throats  endeavor  gently  to  produce  the  soft 
transitions  and  flexibilities  of  the  music,  the 
hard  tones  pour  forth  their  voluroe  in  a  rat- 
tling sound,  like  a  coach  rolling  over  the 
stones,  so  that  the  feelings  of  the  hearer, 
which  should  be  gendy  moved,  are,  on  the 
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oootraxyy  oompletely  startled  aod  terrified." 
Thua  was  proDouooed  originally  a  critioisiD 
upon  their  disposition  and  qualification  for 
barmooy.  And  yet  by  industry  and  exer* 
cm  they  advanced  so  far  in  a  short  time, 
that  Pope  John  VIII.,  who  lived  about  the 
year  670,  besought  Anthony,  bishop  of  Frei- 
siagen,  to  send  him  a  good  organ  fVom  Ger- 
many, and  with  it  a  person  who  was  equally 
well  able  to  plaif  upon  as  to  make  it. 

In  this  century  a  pupil  of  Rhabanus 
Maurus,  the  monk  Otfried  of  Weissenbuig, 
eave  a  very  remarkable  example  of  his 
love  for  his  mother-Unigue,  by  translating 
the  gospel  into  German  verse,  in  order  that 
the  people  might  be  enabled  to  read  it. 
Charlemagne  had,  indeed,  commenoed  to 
improve  and  cultivate  the  German  Ian* 
guage,  but  after  him  no  one  thought  fur- 
ther  about  it  Otfried  now  zealously  en- 
deavored to  make  it  a  written  language, 
although  it  was  very  difficult  to  express  by 
letters  its  hard  and  strange  sounds.  He 
strongly  and  justly  contended  against  those 
who,  indifferent  towards  their  native.tongue, 
preferred  learning,  with  excessive  labor, 
and  using  the  languages  of  the  Latins  and 
Greeks.  « They  call  the  German  Ian- 
guage/'  he  says,  "  boorish,  and  yet  do  not 
endeavor  by  their  writings  or  study  to  make 
it  more  perfect.  They  carefully  avoid 
writing  badly  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  yet 
do  not  care  for  doing  so  in  their  own  Ian* 
guage ;  they  are  ashamed  to  ofi^nd  against 
good  uiste  by  even  a  letter  in  those  lan- 
guages, but  in  their  own  tongue  it  happens 
with  every  word.  Truly  a  singular  fact 
this,  that  such  great  and  learned  men  do 
all  this  for  the  Ixmor  of  foreign  languages, 
and  yet  cannot  even  write  their  own !" 

The  condition  of  the  common  freemen 
was  the  saddest  of  all  in  these  Umes,  and 
they,  consequently,  decreased  so  much  that 
they  scarcely  formed  a  distinct  order  in  the 
nation.  Much  earlier,  already  when  the 
feudal  system  gradually  developed  itself, 
and  elevated  the  vassals  above  all  those 
who  cultivated  their  own  inheritance,  their 
numbers  had  decreased  considerably,  but 
the  worst  time  came  after  Charlemagne. 

Charles  knew  well  that  the  strong  of  a 
nation  consists  in  the  great  preponderance 
of  freemen*  and  that  it  is  upon  their  cour- 
age and  their  animated  love  for  their  ooun* 
try  that  must  depend  the  general  weal  and 
its  security  from  all  danger;  he  therefore 
Applied  great  care  and  vigilance  to  the  res- 
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toration  of  the  arri^re  ban,  which  had  ako 
by  the  influence  of  the  feudal  syslein  fallen 
into  disuse.  In  this,  however,  he  attained 
his  aim  but  partially,  because  his  wars,  far 
from  being  real  national  wars,  for  the  de» 
fence  of  the  country,  were  only  conquering 
excursions  in  distant  countries.  These 
were  very  oppressive  to  the  common  man, 
who,  from  the  day  that  the  army  ste{^)ed 
upon  the  land  of  the  enemy,  was  obliged  to 
provide  himself,  at  his  own  expense,  for 
three  months  with  provisions,  as  well  as 
with  clothes  and  arms^  Many,  there&re, 
endeavored  to  avoid  the  duties  of  this  ser<* 
vile  military  service.  They  gave  them- 
selves up  both  in  body  and  possessions  to 
the  service  or  guardianship  of  the  church, 
or  to  the  patronage  of  a  noble,  either  as 
arri^re  or  under  vassals,  because^  as  such, 
they  were  not  bound  to  yield  so  much  ser- 
vice as  to  the  king  in  the  arri^re  ban,  or 
even  as  bondmen,  and  as  such  no  longer 
belonginff  to  the  class  of  freemen.  They 
were  called  the  Lidi  (Leute,  people)  of  the 
seigneur,  and  remained,  it  is  true,  the  pos- 
sessors of  their  own  inheritance,  which  the]!; 
themselves  cultivated,  but  they  were  sub- 
ject to  pay  tax,  and  were  held  in  socoage,. 
and  could  neither  quit  the  land  nor  sell  it;, 
but  with  their  children  and  descendants; 
they  were  bound  to  the  soil,  and  were  the; 
property  of  their  lord.  This  was  severe ; 
but  they  were  at  the  same  time  exemptedl 
from  doing  any  military  service  in  disunt 
expeditions;  for,  as  bondsmen,  they  weret 
not  considered  worthy  of  bearing  arms,  butt 
remained  all  their  lives  in  tranquillity  with' 
their  families.  At  the  most  they  were  only 
obligated,  under  the  most  urgent  cireum- 
stances,  to  repair  to  a  short  distance,  wttUin- 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  territory,, 
there  to  fight,  on  foot,  with  stick  or  club ; 
the  lance  and  sword  being  forbidden  to* 
them.  Had  they  rightly  considered  that' 
men  who  are  not  allowed  to  bear  arm%. 
also  speedily  lose  both  courage  and  power,, 
and  if  they  are  not  absolutely  called  <s)ave8, 
soon  adopt  slavish  sentiments,  they  would, 
no  doubt,  much  rather  have  remained  poor 
and  oppressed,  but  still  freemen  and  war- 
riors; but,  alas!  in  necessity  the  nearest 
and  most  immediate  aid  appears  the  best  to 
him  who  suffers,  and  the  eye  loses  the  power 
of  perceiving  the  distant  consequenees. 

Besides  the  oppressive  service  of  the  arw 
ri&re  ban,  which  brought  many  freemen 
into  slavery,  there  were  other  causes  whieb. 
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oontribated  to  decrease  their  nuitibers, 
among  which  may  be  classed  the  terrific 
incursions  of  the  Avari,'the  Normans,  the 
Slavonians,  and  Hungarians,  in  which  thou- 
sands of  them  were  killed  or  carried  off  as 
slaves ;  and  later,  the  disorders  and  oppres- 
sions  of  the  fausUrecM,  or  club-law,  which 
likewise  obliged  many  of  the  poor  freemen 
to  give  themselves  up  to  the  service  of  some 
neighboring  powerful  noble,  to  secure  them- 
selves from  the  robberies  of  those  who  made 
a  trade  of  pillage.  Besides,  in  tliose  times 
of  disorder,  when  laying  up  magazines  of 
provisions  was  not  thought  of,  countries 
were  often  visited  with  desolating  famine 
and  pestilence ;  in  such  necessities  many 
freemen,  that  they  might  not  die  of  starva- 
tion,  gave  themselves  up,  with  their  chil- 
dren  and  property,  to  nobles  or  spiritual 
foundations  for  bread.  And,  lastly,  many 
became  servitors  to  cloisters  and  ecclesias- 
tical establishments ;  and  from  piety,  or  for 
the  salvation  of  their  souls,  they  gave  their 
all  to  the  altar  of  God.  For  the  church 
already,  at  this  period,  possessed  and  main- 
tained  the  privileges,  by  which  an  individ- 
ual  might  give  to  it  his  whole  possessions, 
and  thus  entirely  pass  by  the  just  inherit- 
ors. Thence,  from  all  t^ese  causes,  it 
happened  that,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
iKyt  only  the  ancient  pride  and  courage,  but 
jtlso  the  majority  of  the  freemen — accord- 
ingly the  independence  of  the  Germans — 
bad  disappeared,  and  scarcely  any  but  no- 
Memen  and  their  feudatories  remained,  thus 
thi«atening  the  country  with  the  sad  pros- 
pect of  decay  and  ruin.  But  whenever 
neoetsity  has  been  great,  God  has  always 
sent  to  the  German  nation  unexpected  aid 
and  support.  Accordingly,  at  this  moment, 
it  was  precisely  the  devastation  spread  every- 
where by  the  Hungarians  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  renewed  elevation  of  the 
common  freemen  to  a  civic  state,  and  re- 
established later  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
ant. 

Af^er  the  death  of  Louis  the  Child,  the 
principal  Irerman  branches  assembled,  and 
looked  about  them  for  the  most  worthy 
among  their  princes  to  be  their  king.  The 
election  fell  vpon  Othothe  Illustrious,  Duke 
of  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  who  was  related, 
on  the  maternal  side,  to  the  Carlovingians, 
and  by  the  power  of  his  house,  as  well  as 
by  age  and  wisdom,  was  held  in  great  es- 
teem by  all.  On  the  paternal  side,  he  de- 
scended, from  Count  Eckbert,  whom  Charlc' 


magna  had  placed  in  Saxony  against  the 
Normans,  in  810.  Otho,  however,  refused 
the  crown,  because  the  cares  of  the  empire 
were  too  great  for  his  ase,  and  advised 
rather  that  Conrad,  the  Duke  of  the  Franks, 
(according  to  sonne  writers,  he  was  only  a 
count,)  be  made  king.  For  this  act,  Otho 
merits  the  greater  praise,  as  Conrad  was 
truly  worthy  to  rule  as  king,  and  the  race 
of  the  Franks  still  continued  the  most  es- 
teemed among  the  German  nations;  for 
hitherto  it  was  from  that  race  that  the  king 
had  commanded  over  the  whole  of  Ger* 
many.  Otho,  therefore,  wisely  considered 
it  better  that  the  rule  of  the  empire  should 
remain  with  them,  and,  in  so  doing,  entirely 
dismissed  from  his  mind  the  enmity  which 
always  had,  and  still  partially  existed  be- 
tween the  Saxons  and  the  Franks. 

Conrad  was  accordingly  elected  king  oo 
the  8th  of  November,  911,  at  Pforzheim. 
He  is  described  as  being  a  man  of  great 
merit,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  valiant 
and  prudent,  kind  and  liberal.  His  first 
care  was  to  elevate,  from  its  sunken  state, 
the  royal  authority,  for  upon  it  depended  the 
order  of  the  whole  empire.  But  the  confu- 
sion was  too  great,  and  Conrad's  reign  too 
short,  to  render  his  efforts  completely  sue 
cessful.  The  Lothringians,  or  Lorrainers, 
who  only,  since  the  time  of  Louis  the  Ger- 
man, had  belonged  to  Germany,  were  not 
contented  with  his  election,  and  separated 
themselves,  nor  could  Conrad  bring  them 
back  again  to  the  empire.  After  the  death 
of  Otho  the  Illustrious,  he  had  to  contend 
with  his  son,  Henry  of  Saxony  ;  for,  mis- 
guided by  the  advice  of  Hatto,  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  he  wished  to  deprive  Henry  of 
some  great  fiefs  which  he  owned,  besides 
his  dukedom  of  Saxony,  in  order  that  no 
prince  of  the  empire  should  be  too  powerful ; 
probably  these  were  the  northern  districts 
of  Thuringia,  which  Otho  had  already  pos- 
sessed ;  but  Henry  was  valiantly  defended 
by  his  Saxons.  He  completely  defeated 
the  kmg's  brother,  Eberhard,  who  had  ad- 
vanced against  him  with  an  army,  near 
Eresburg,  (now  Stadberg,)  so  that  he  retain- 
ed the  fiefs  in  the  subsequent  treaty,  which 
terminated  the  war  ;  nay,  he  even  appears 
to  have  conquered  also  the  southern  portion 
of  Thuringia,  and  to  have  maintained  the 
ducal  dignity  over  the  whole  of  Thuringia. 

Conrad  confirmed  Count  Burkhard  in 
Swabia,  after  some  contest,  as  Duke  of  the 
Allemanni.    Amulf  of  Bavaria,  however, 
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who  also  revolted,  and  so  far  forgot  himself 
as  to  call  in  the^Hunfarians  to  his  assistance, 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  prmces  of 
the  empire  as  a  traitor  to  the  country,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Hun- 
garians. 

Thus,  by  energetic  measures  and  timely 
concessions,  the  general  tranquillity  and  im- 
perial dignity  were  re-established,  and  the 
unity  of  Germany  maintained.  But  Con- 
rad well  felt  how  difficult  the  task  was  for 
him,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Prankish 
dukes  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  curb  the 
over.powerful  nobles.  It  also  required 
greater  strength  to  protect  the  empire 
against  the  Slavonians  and  Hungarians, 
who  still  lepeated,  without  ceasing,  their 
incursions.  At  the  same  time,  perhaps,  he 
did  not  perceive  in  his  brother,  Eberhard, 
who  pretended  to  possess  the  greatest  claim 
to  the  crown,  the  proper  qualities  of  a  king ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  earlier  and 
now  conciliated  opponent,  Henry  of  Saxony, 
was,  in  all  respects,  irreproachable,  endow, 
ed  with  great  energy  of  mind  and  body,  and, 
by  his  power  and  influence,  ranked  at  the 
head  *of  all  the  Grerman  princes.  When, 
therefore,  Conrad  lay  sick  of  a  wound  at 
Limburg,  on  the  Lahn,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  his  last  expedition  against  the 


Hungarians,  and  felt  death  approaching, 
he  thought  of  the  example  which  Otho 
the  Illustrious  had  given  at  his  election, 
and  forgetting  all  jealousy,  and  with  his 
thoughts  directed  only  for  the  weal  of  his 
country,  he  called  his  brother,  Eberhard, 
to  his  bedside,  and  thus  addressed  him: 
*^  We  command,  it  is  true,  great  means,  my 
dear  Eberhard ;  we  can  collect  great  ar- 
mies, and  know  how  to  lead  them.  We  are 
not  wanting  in  fortified  cities  and  defences, 
nor  in  any  of  the  attributes  of  royal  dignity. 
Yet  greater  power,  influence,  and  wisdom, 
dwell  with  Henry,  and  upon  him  alone  de- 
pends the  welfare  of  the  empire.  Take, 
therefore,  these  jewels,  this  lance  and 
sword,  together  with  the  chain  and  crown 
of  the  ancient  kings,  and  carry  them  to 
Henry  the  Saxon.  Be  at  peace  with  him, 
that  you  may  have  him  lor  your  constant 
strong  ally.  Announce  to  him  that  Con- 
rad, on  his  death-bed,  has  chosen  and  re- 
commended him  as  king,  in  preference  to . 
all  the  other  princes.^'  He  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 918. 

Eberhard  did  what  his  brother  had  com- 
manded, and  was  the  first  who  did  fealty  to 
King  Henry.  A  kingdom  wherein  such 
sentiments  were  foand,  might  truly  and 
without  danger  remain  electoral. 


FOURTH   PERIOD- 


FROM  HBNB7  I.  TO  EUPOLPHUS  OF  HAPSBOBQ. 


91d— 1273. 


IVx  tenth  centmy  a  hj  no  meaiM  rich  in  hutorical 


1.  The  ehxonide  of  Begfaio,  already  mentioned  in  the 
pnoeding  epoch,  was  continued  by  another  writer  as 
far  aa  the  year  S67,  abridged,  bntoiostly  carefhl  and 
ezacL  and  altogether  well  written. 

%  Lttttpraod  of  Pavia,  private  secretary  to  Kins  Be- 
nngerlL  of  Italv,  afterwards  in  the  service  of  King 
Otho  I.,  and  finaUy  bishop  of  Cremona,  wrote  the  his- 
tonr  of  his  time  not  without  spirit,  and,  emecialt^  m  his 
miiory  of  Italy,  very  instructive,  althoagh  partial  and 
enChnsiaetic.  Ha  style  is  far-fetched  and  bombastic, 
■wwittg  moch  of  the  coortier,  and  a  great  love  for  an- 
ecdote and  ilhatimtion  in  his  narrative.  This  history 
ma  (ran  c.  686-M8,  and  a  supplement  from  961-964. 
He  wrote  mlao,  in  another  distinct  work,  an  account  of 
his  embeasy  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  rVicephoras. 

a.  Horoawithat  a  nun  of  Gandenineim,  wrote  a  poem, 

De  Gestis  Ottonnm  Fanegyris,"  fh>m  919-964 ;  as  the 
title  indicates,  a  poem  in  praise  of  Otho  the  Great,  ac- 
cordinusly  niyt  always  faithful  to  troth,  and,  of  course, 
paitiaTor  onesided ;  nevertheless,  not  without  some 


proportionate  merit  here  and  there.   She  treats  upon 
the  later  years  rather  fugitively. 

4.  ^i<hikind,  usually  called  Wittekind,  a  monk  of 
Corvey,  who  died  about  the  year  1000.  wrote  a  history 
of  the  8axons,  (Rerum  Saxinocarum,  libri  iii.,)  as  far 
as  973.  As  the  fint  historian  of  his  time,  he  presents 
his  record  of  the  events  in  a  fbim  equally  agreeable 
and  happy,  devoted  to  the  house  of  Saxony,  but  utili 
with  a  desire  after  truth ;  and  the  second  part  of  his 
work  is  of  invaluable  merit.  The  first  portion  is,  in 
part,  based  upon  the  legends  and  traditions  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

5.  Among  the  chronicles  on  the  history  of  Germany, 
emecially  the  relations  of  the  liOtharingians,  Flodoaid 
oTRheims  is  particularly  important,  who  wrote  a  histo- 
ry ih>m  919  to  966. 

6.  Richer,  a  monk  of  8L  Remy.  near  Rheinlte,  studi- 
ed medicine,  and  was  a  pupil  of  tlie  celebrated  €ree- 
bert ;  and  encouraged  by  his  master  to  write  history, 
he  composed,  in  the  years  995  to  998,  his  **  Historiarnm, 
libros  iv.  "  from  888^95.  which  he  dedicated  to  Ge*. 
bert.    His  histoiy  is,  for  France,  partial,  and  he  often 
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adapto  the  events  to  the  advantage  of  that  countrr. 
Nevertheiev,  amidit  the  dearth  of  hiaiorioal  aoiifce  m 
hia  time,  he  u  certainly  of  gnat  valae.  Hia  nacrative 
a  based  upon  a  close  study  or  the  ancients.  The  mid- 
die  ages  being  only  taken  up  by  Ekkehaid,  Richer  was 
quite  lost  sight  ot,  until  Pertz  discovered  in  Bamberg 
the  only  autographic  document  still  existing  bv  him, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  *'  Monumenta.'* 

7.  Detached  and  extremely  interesting  commnnica- 
tioDs  are  given  to  us  in  the  biographies  of  Bruuo,  arch- 
bisliop  of  CofaDgne,  the  biuther  of  Otho  L ;  of  Udalrich. 
bishop  of  Augsburg ;  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  thai 
time. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  we  find  moie  important  and 
a  greater  number  of  historians,  wlio,  in  tlieir  descrip- 
tionsjdistinguiiih  themselves  especially : 

I.  The  Lue  of  Queen  Matikla,  written  by  command 
of  king  Henry  II..  by  an  unknown  author,  betweeu  the 
yearn  1Q09  and  ]0i4 :  agreeably  written,  and  not  unim- 
portant as  regards  the  histonr  of  Henry  I. 

9.  Ditmar,  or  Thietmar,  bishop  of  Merseburg,  who 
died  in  1018.  wrote  a  hJatoiy  of  the  German  kings  from 
676-1018.  His  nairative  is  confused,  his  language  ob- 
scure, being  neither  pure  nor  agreeable,  and  hjs  de- 
scription in  the  first  books  no^  impartial.  Neverthelen, 
he  IS  of  great  unportauoe  to  us,  rich  in  information  ot 
the  most  varied  nature,  and  forms  our  principel  source 
for  the  historv  of  Otho  III.  and  Henry  II.  He  was  a 
fnei^d  and  relation  of  the  8axon  emperors. 

3.  Besides  the  last-mentioned  writer,  we  find  the  best 
detailed  and  correct  information  respecting  the  end  of 
the  tenth  and  commencement  of  Uie  eleventh  century 
in  the  **  Annales  Quedlinburgensis,**  to  1035. 

4.  Tlie  Life  of  Heniy  II.  by  Adelbold,  bishop  of 
Utrecht,  is  incomplete,  and  nearly  all  borrofwed  from 
Ditmar,  but  well  written.  The  '*  Vite*'  of  both  the 
bishops  of  Hildesheim.  Bemwaid  and  Godehard,  are, 
as  revaids  the  history  of  8axony,  of  great  consequence : 
the  Meinwercs  of  Paderbom  merit  being  mentioned 
likewise. 

5.  Wippo,  chaplain  to  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  whose 
life  he  has  written  in  a  pompous  style,  *'  Vita  Conradi 
Salici."  He  was  a  man  of  scienoe  and  letten,  and  of 
a  remarkable  mind. 

6.  HermannusOontractna,  (the  lame,)  of  the  family 
of  the  counts  of  Yehiinsen,  and  a  Benediatine  monk  of 
Reichenau,  who  died  m  1054.  He  wrote  a  chronicle 
from  1000-1054,  oontmued  to  1100  by  Bertliokl  and  Ber^ 
■okl,  of  Constance. 

7.  Adam  of  Bremen,  (bom  at  Meissen,  and  canon 
and  rector  of  the  college  of  Bremen,)  who  died  in  1070. 
He  wrote  a  apod  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  North, 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  to  1076 :  import 
taut  for  the  history  of  North  Germany,  especially  ol  the 
timeofHeniylv:  ^.*-ir— 

8.  Bruno  ot  Corvey.  (de  Belle  Saxonico,)  a  paarionate 
adversary  of  Heiuy  IV.,  and  who  exaggerates  and  dis- 
figures much ;  yet  he  is  important  and  indispensable 
for  the  history  (M  the  war. 

9.  Lambert  of  Aschaflenburg.  a  monk  of  Hertfeld, 
wrote  a  chronicle  from  the  eanier  times  to  10T7.  A 
work  of  great  genius,  full  of  spirit,  well  written,  and  an 
important  source  for  the  period  in  which  he  Uved ;  he 
IB  especially  the  best  historian  of  the  middle  ages. 

10.  Marianus  Scotus,  who  died  in  1066 ;  a  monk  of 
Fulda  and  Mentz,  who  wrote  a  chronicle  to  1063,  which 
was  continued  by  Dodechin  to  ISOO. 

II.  tSigbert,  a  monk  of  CiembkHUs,  (Sigeb.  (?embia- 
oensis,)  who  died  in  HIS,  wrote  a  chronicle  :  learned, 
wntten  with  great  industry,  and  ricli  in  information, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  confused  and  not  altogether 
authentic.  His  work  has  been  continued  by  several 
writeiB,  and  in  the  subsequent  mkidle  ages  much  re- 
torted to. 

IS.  EUrehardtMi  Uraugiensis  wrote  a  chronicle  to 
tl96,  hkewise  very  learned,  carefully  written,  of  great 
value  m  the  naiticnlar  hisUvy  of  his  own  times,  and 
more  impartial  than  most  of  the  historians  of  that  pe- 
riod, who  all  wrote  for  or  against  the  emperors  and 
popes.  .Hiere  are  several  continuations  of  this  work,  of 
wnwh  the  most  known  a  that  by  the  abbot  of  Vtaperg 
(Chron.  Unperg)  to  1S89. 

IS.  The  letteoi  of  the  nopes  and  other  distinguished 
men,  collected  by  an  ecclesiastic,  Ulrich  of  Bambog, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  are  extremely  valuable. 
.  14.  It  is  likewise  very  iaterestuig,  hi  order  to  catch 
Ihaqiirit  of  thoae  times  when  the  divnta  betwaaii 


Henry  and  Gregory  excited  the  pens  of  vaikmi  distin* 
gnished  men  to  write  in  defence  of  both  those  parties, 
to  know  the  various  oontrovaisial  pndnctioDa  which 
appeared  on  this  subject,  with  the  difiTerent  ophiiona 
therein  contained.  Ine  partisans  of  the  pope  had  their 
central  point  in  the  monasteries  of  St.  Kaiae,  t^ohaff* 
hausen,  and  Hirschau ;  while,  however,  many  learned 
and  estimable  men,  of  irreproachaUe  diaraetar.  wrote 
against  the  pope  and  in  favor  of  the  emperor.  Wa  can- 
not here  give  the  names  of  these  opposite  writen,  but 
their  character  will  be  found  Aifly  drawn  in  tsUaaeVa 
excellent  woric  aa  the  history  of  Geimaay  mider  the 
Prankish  emperors.* 

15.  The  Biography  of  Benno,  bishop  of  OnaboiKt  ^ 
friend  of  Henry  IV.  by  Nortiert,  abbot  of  the  Gnnveni 
of  Iburg,  which  was  built  by  Benno,  oont; 
tant  inionnation. 

16.  The  historians  of  the  Ousades  are  mova  c 
ly  numerous ,  the  importance  of  the  sut^ject,  the  nni- 
veisal  intespst  taken  therein,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
expedition  m  a  foreign  country  and  at  such  a  diatance, 
together  with  the  surprising  and  wonderful  deeds  per- 
formed, excited  many,  and  particulariy  thoae  who  wen 
present,  to  give  their  records  of  tlie  scenes  witiieand| 
for  the  perusal  of  those  left  behind  at  the  time,  and 
their  snccesrors.  The  majority  of  the  chhmiclea  nave 
been  collected  by  Bangars,  under  the  title :  *'  Gesta 
Dei  per  Francos,  Hanoviie,  1611,  fol." 

In  the  tweltUi  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  impetns 
given  by  the  Crusades  iiroduced  its  influence,  and  op- 
erated beneficially  upon  the  hirtorians.  They  became 
more  narticolar  in  the  selection  and  airangemeot  of 
the  suqject-matter.  thus  showing  a  oommenceDoent  in 
the  art  of  historical  writing.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  are : 

1.  Otho,  bishop  of  Freisingen,  who  died  in  1158,  son 
of  the  Margrave  Leopold  of  Austria,  a  philoBopher,  of 
independent  feeling,  and  full  of  ekiqnenoe.  He  wrote 
a  umveraal  history  to  the  year  115S,  well  continued  aa 
far  as  1S09,  by  Otho  of  8ainte  Blaise ;  and  the  life  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  to  1 156,  which  was  continued  as  far 
as  1160  by  Radewich,  canon  of  Freisingen ;  both  works 
eoually  interestmg  and  learned,  and  written  with  in- 
telligence and  discernment. 

S.  The  History  of  Frederic  I.  receives  important  etn- 
cidations  from  the  Chronicles  of  Vincenx  of  Prague, 
1140-1167 ;  the  History  of  Lodi,  1153-1178,  by  Otho  and 
Acerbus  Horena ;  the  History  of  Romuald,  archbishop 
of  ^^alemo,  to  1168 ;  the  Poem  of  Giinther:  Ligurinna 
and  the  book  of  the  so-called  Sire  Raul  of  Milan:  **de 
Rebus  gestis  F^nederici  in  Italia." 

3.  The  Chrouide  of  the  Slavi.  by  Helmold,  an  eccle- 
siastic of  Lubeck,  to  1170.  and  by  Amokl  to  1S09 ;  im- 
portant for  tlie  history  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  thebonaa 
oftheGuelphs. 

4.  Valuable  information  is  given  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject by  (yeriiard,  provost  of  i:3ederb«ich,  in  his  Chroni- 
cles of  the  Monastery,  and  by  the  Monk  of  Weingar- 
ten  in  his  book  "  de  Guelfis,*'  and  his  Chrouiciea. 

5.  The  so«alled  **  Annaliata  Saxo"  and  **  Chrona- 

Saphus  8axo,"  mostlv  compilations,  but  the  fonner  for 
e  eleventh  and  the  latter  for  the  twelfth  centuriea,  in 
the  detail,  are  both  very  interesting. 

Neariy  all  the  bishoprics,  churches,  and  monaaleiieB 
of  (^rmany,  now  received  their  appointed  hiitariani^ 
who  we  find  touch  more  or  less  upon  geneiml  niatten, 
and  are  often  more  important  than  the  univeiaal  chniH 
icles  selected  for  general  ciroulation.    Such  are  for  in- 


0.  Albert  von  Stade,  whose  chronicle  goea  as  lar  aa 
1856^  and  is  continued  by  a  stranger  to  1384— also  a  com* 
pilatiott. 

7.  Gotftied  von  Viterbo to  1186;  the  monk  Afiwrich. 
Job.  VitoduranuB,  &c, 

8.  A  collection  of  lettea  by  oelebnted  men  of  thai 
period  ii  very  important,  espedally  thoae  of  ^ope  Inno- 
cent III.  and  Petius  de  Vinea,  ofaanoellor  of  the  empe- 
ror Frederic  U.,  and  who  died  in  1S4». 

9.  The  most  complete  ooDection  of  letteii  to  and  from 
the  popes,  of  the  tranaactions  of  their  ambaflBudora  and 
other  omilar  documents,  has  been  nresBrved  hi  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Vatican  in  Rome,  which,  aa  may  be  easi* 
ly  conceived,  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  hia* 
tory  of  this  period,  bat  it  is  extremely  difltealt  to  gain 

*  flesnhfcihte 
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ftocen  to  them.  A  great  part  of  them,  however,  has 
beeo  tfanachbed  in  Rome  b^  Perti,  and  already  tlie 
commencement  of  their  puhhoation  Una  been  made  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  **  Monumenta  €rermaniflB 
lijatonca.** 

10.  A  work  of  very  great  importance  for  the  hiatoir 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  is  the  Hiatory  of  E^glana. 
by  Mattliieu-Paria,  who,  together  with  the  events  or 
tlie  English  nation  from  1066-1359,  tieats  also  occasion- 
ally upon  the  affairs  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  8o 
likewise  various  Italian  historians,  of  whom  we  need 
only  here  refer  especially  to  Richanl  de  Saint  Geimano 
and  Nioolas  de  Jamsilla,  (both  in  the  CoUectioii  of  Mu- 
ratori.) 

11.  AU  the  great  writen  who  form  the  source  of  his- 
tory have  Ixien  tMOUxht  together  in  the  great  Col- 
lections of  Duchesne,  Bouquet,  (for  France,)  Muratori, 
(for  Italy,)  8chard,  Reuber,  Urstisius,  Pistorius,  Fre- 
her,  (^oldak,  Schiher,  Meibom,  Leibnitz,  Ekkard,  &c., 
(for  Getmauj.^ 

13.  Equally  important  as  were  for  the  history  of  the 
preoedinc  epoch  the  collection  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
the  Francs  and  the  nations  sut^ected  to  them,  are  like- 
wise, for  the  history  of  the  nuddle  ages,  (altliough 
much  abrld^sd,)  the  colleetioDsof  the  later  laws,  known 
under  the  names  of  the  Saehtenspie^,  or  Mirror  of 
Saxony,  the  Sehwabennriegel,  or  Mtrror  of  Swabia, 
and  lUMartehtt  or  the  Imperial  Law. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
919—1024. 

HtfDTT  L,  91^S»3«--Hw  Wars—The  Ilungajianft— The 
Mttvonkntf— New  Imiiluiimw-^itlio  I.,  jtSti-p::*— The 
Htin^ariaiifl— tktiJ^  of  the  Li^litcld— ^'Hie  W^»<t(im 
FjTipift'  fFtieWfj^l  li^fi!— tirpeerf— Otho  Tl.,  VT.i-9f^:) — 
lUly-lPtiio  IIL,grt3— 1D03— Hip  Reli(?iousi>tvotit>ii— 
Mi^^iurtJalily  tor  Jiduiaii  uiid  Grf-ciaii  5!aijuerT]  and 
t'ustQuw— Henrv  li,^  10ii3-l(K;4— ]tiil>-'— I'^vfu— Itum- 
iKrf— His  Lieauti  JW-i — End  of  the  f^axoti  D>TiaHty. 

The  accounts  we  possess  respecting  the 
election  of  Henry  vary  much,  and  are  here 
and  there  very  erroneous.  If  we  follow — 
as  is  but  just — the  statements  of  the  most 
ancient  writers,  Widukind  and  Ditmar,  we 
shall  find  that  the  princes  and  elders  of  the 
Franks,  yielding  to  the  counsel  of  Conrad 
their  king,  given  on  his  death-bed,  assem- 
bled together  at  the  summons  of  their  duke, 
Eberhard,  at  Fritzlar,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  919,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  nations,  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons, 
elected  Henry  for  their  sovereign.  The 
•whole  assembly  with  uplifted  hands  pro- 
claimed  and  saluted  with  loud  shouts  their 
chosen  king.  Thus  the  choice  was  more 
properly  made  by  the  nobles  of  Franconia, 
while  the  Saxons  naturally  accepted  the 
election  made  of  their  own  duke.  As  yet, 
however,  it  could  not  be  known  what  meas- 
ures might  be  adopted  by  the  other  nations, 
and  we  shall  soon  learn  in  what  way  Hen- 
ry  speedily  brought  the  Swabians  and  Bava- 
rians to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty. 

Subsequent  authorities  relate  that  the  en- 
voys dispatched  to  offer  the  crown  to  Henry, 


met  him  on  his  estates  of  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, among  his  falcons,  occupied  in  catch- 
ing birds,  whence  he  derived  the  by-name 
of  the  Fowler.  It  is  possible  that  this 
tradition  may  have  been  preserved  among 
the  people,  still  the  aforesaid  earlier  writers 
make  no  mention  of  it,  while  it  is  only  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  that  we 
for  the  first  time  meet  in  the  chronicles  and 
other  historical  works,  with  this  by-name 
Henricus  auceps. 

Henry's  reign  began,  it  is  true,  with  some 
internal  agitations,  but  these  were  soon 
quelled,  for  the  anxious  wish  both  of  Otho 
the  Illustrious  and  King  Conrad  became 
now  fulfilled,  and  the  Franks  and  the  Sax- 
ons lived  accordingly  in  harmony  together. 
Duke  Burkhard  of  Swabia,  and  Duke  Ar- 
nulf  of  Bavaria,  who  had  returned  from 
the  Hungarians,  refused  him  homage ; 
but  he  speedily  brought  them  by  the  power 
of  his  arms  and  the  gentler  force  of  peace- 
ful and  friendly  persuasion,  back  to  their 
duty.  Thus,  from  the  year  921,  the  whole 
of  Germany  obeyed  Henry,  and  no  internal 
war  disturbed  the  peacie  of^  his  empire,  al- 
though it  was  only  after  several  battles  that 
he  conquered  Lorraine,  which  had  still 
wavered  between  France  and  (xermany. 
Soon  afterwards  he  strengthened  his  union 
with  that  country  by  giving  his  daughter 
Gerberga  in  marriage  to  its  duke,  Giselbert, 
and  during  seven  centuries  that  beautiful 
land  remained  united  with  Germany. 

Henry  could  now  occupy  himself  with 
his  foreign  enemies,  the  Slavonians  and 
Hungarians.  The  latter  thought  they  could 
still  continue  their  old  system  of  destruction 
in  the  German  countries,  but  they  now 
found  an  opponent  who  arrested  their  prog- 
ress. At  first,  indeed,  Henry  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  their  furious  attacks,  (in  924,)  and 
they  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  Sax- 
ony. He  was,  however,  fortunate  enough, 
in  a  sally  he  made  from  the  fortified  Castle 
of  Werle,  or  Werlaon,*  to  capture  one  of 
their  most  distinguished  princes;  for  his 
ransom  and  Henry's  promise  of  a  tribute 
the  Hungarians  concluded  a  truce  for  nine 
years,  and  engaged  during  that  time  not  to 
attack  Grermany.  They  probably  purposed 
after  that  to  make  doubly  good  the   lost 

•  The  positJon  of  Werle  (caUed  by  Wldnkind,  Wer- 
laon) has  been  variouriy  discossed  f  endeavors  having 
been  made  to  trace  it  in  Westphalia,  Brunswick,  Hih 
desheim,  and  other  districts ;  bat  most  probably  it  was 
in  the  palatinate  of  the  same  name,  near  Goslar,  m 
appears  in  the  "  Mirror  of  the  Saxons.*' 
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timey  but  Henry  profited  so  well  by  those 
nine  years  that  when  they  did  retarn  they 
found  a  very  different  country'  to  contend 
with. 

He  now  commenced  suppressing  with 
much  severity  and  justice  internal  turbu- 
lence and  depredation,  so  that  the  greater 
zeal  might  be  excited  against  foreign  ene- 
mies. For  under  the  reign  of  the  last 
Carlovingians,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
spirit  for  war  and  rapine  was  cherish- 
ed everywhere,  even  among  the  nobles. 
Henry  pursued  and  punished  these  robbers 
wherever  they  were  taken ;  but  he  pardoned 
those  in  whom  he  found  the  better  spirit  to 
exist,  and  gave  them  arms  and  land  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  df  the  empire,  in  order 
that  they  might  thus  have  a  fair  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  their  passion  for  war 
against  his  enemies.  Merseburg,  which 
served  as  one  of  the  quarters  for  such  a 
troop,  thus  became  a  sort  of  bulwark  or 
protecting  wall  against  the  Slavonians,  un- 
til  Henry  himself  advanced  farther  into  the 
country  of  that  nation. 

He  then  exercised  his  German  soldiers, 
who  until  then  only  knew  how  to  contend 
on  foot,  in  the  art  of  fighting  on  horseback, 
so  that  they  might  be  better  enabled  to  re- 
sist the  hordes  of  mounted  Hungarians; 
and  as  the  Germans  were  always  willing  to 
learn,  and  were  likewise  skilful  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  art  of  arms  generally, 
they  were  speedily  made  perfect  in  the  cav- 
alry evolutions.  He  practised  them  to 
attack  in  close  ranks ;  to  await  the  first  ar. 
row  of  the  enemy,  and  to  receive  it  on  the 
Shield,  and  then  suddenly  to  dash  upon 
them  before  they  had  time  to  discharge  the 
second.  Combined  with  this  reform  in  the 
cavalry  exercise,  he  likewise  introduced  a 
more  strict  discipline  ;  the  eldest  brother  in 
every  family,  as  it  appears,  was  forced  to 
do  duty  as  a  horse  soldier,  and  all  capable 
of  bearing  arms  were  obliged  at  the  gen- 
eral summons  (according  to  the  ancient 
law,  which  he  renewed)  to  join  the  ranks. 

Finally,  as  he  well  saw  that  the  enemy 
could  still  do  much  mischief,  even  if  they 
were  put  to  flight — for,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, they  appeared  now  here,  now  there, 
pillaging  and  murdering,  and  then  vanished 
before  they  could  be  overtaken — he  in  this 
interval  converted,  with  great  industry,  a 
number  of  unemployed  buildings  into  /orti- 
fied  castles,  placed  at  certain  distances  from 
each  other,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 


surrounding  country,  upon  the  first  intelli. 
gence  of  the  enemy's  approach,  might  take 
refuge  there  with  their  property.  The 
Hungarians  knew  nothing  of  besieging 
cities,  and  if  they  made  but  little  booty  in 
their  incursions  they  did  not  very  soon  ap- 
pear  again.  Henry's  hereditary  lands^ 
as  in  fact  generally  the  north  of  Germany — 
were  very  poor  in  those  larger  settlements 
which  might  be  compared  with  towns  ;  in 
those  parts  the  custom  of  living  in  isolated 
localities .  was  preserved  later  than  else- 
where. Accordingly,  as  Widukind  relates, 
all  were  busily  occupied,  day  and  night, 
with  the  construction  of  these  burghs,  and 
every  one,  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
other  claims  to  independence,  was  forced  to 
join  in  this  grand  work.  Henry  built  these 
fortified  castles  and  cities  chiefly  in  his 
hereditary  lands,  Saxony  and  Thuringia, 
and  among  others  Goslar,  Duderstadt,  Nord- 
hausen,  Quedlinburg,  Mersebuig,  and  Meis- 
sen are  named.  But  that  he  might  also  have 
inhabitants  and  garrisons  in  these  places, 
he  ordered  that  of  all  the  men  who  were 
bound  to  do  service  in  war,  every  ninth 
man  should  dwell  in  the  city,  and  these 
were  obliged  to  occupy  themselves  with 
the  building  of  houses,  which  might  serve 
as  places  of  refuge,  upon  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  others  were  bound  to  supply 
them  yearly  with  the  third  portion  of  their 
produce,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
wherewith  to  live,  and  preserve  the  rest 
for  all  in  time  of  danger. 

When  Henry  had  passed  some  years  in 
making  these  preparations  he  resolved  to  ex- 
ercise hie  warriors,  by  subduing  the  neighbors 
of  the  Grermans  in  the  east  and  north,  who, 
although  not  so  dangerous  as  the  Hungari- 
ans, were  still  not  less  disposed  to  be  hostile. 

He  attacked  and  beat  the  Slavonians  (the 
Hevellers  on  the  Havel)  in  the  Marches  of 
Brandenburg,  and  conquered  their  city 
Brennaburg,  (Brandenburg,)  which  he  be- 
sieged in  the  most  severe  winter,  so  severe 
that  his  army  encamped  on  the  ice  of  the 
river  Havel.  He  then  subjected  the  Dale- 
minziens  or  Dalmatians,  who  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  from  Meissen  to  Bohe* 
mia.  He  also  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Bohemians,  besieged  Duke 
Wenzeslaus  in  Prague,  the  capital,  and 
forced  him  to  yield  obedience.  From  this 
time  the  kings  of  Germany  have  continued 
to  demand  fealty  from  the  dukes  of  Bohemia. 

These  events  took  place  in  all  probability 
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in  the  years  928  and  920.  But  in  this  lat- 
ter year  a  Slavonic  race,  the  Redarians, 
encouraged  no  doubt  by  the  absence  of  the 
king  when  on  his  Bohemian  expedition, 
united  with  their  neighboring  tribes,  and 
suddenly  revolted,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
summon  tc^ether  all  the  Saxons,  in  one 
entire  mass,  to  advance  against  them.  The 
king's  generals  laid  siege  to  the  town  of 
Lukini,  (Lenzen, )  near  the  Elbe.  A  great 
army  of  the  Slavonians  advanced  to  its 
relief,  and  a  grand  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  they  were  completely  annihilated. 
Widukind  states  their  loss  at  200,000; 
even  if  this  number  is  exaggerated,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  this  victory  of  the  Saxons 
produced  the  lasting  subjection  of  the  Sla- 
vonians. 

No  doubt  it  was  in  order  to  guaranty 
these  new  conquests  against  the  Slavonians, 
that  Henry  extended  the  already  existing 
defences  on  the  Slavonian  frontiers,  and 
thence  were  formed  gradually  the  Margra- 
viate  of  Nordsachsen,  (the  present  Altmark,) 
and  the  Margraviate  Meissen,  on  the  Elbe, 
where  he  founded  the  same-named  city  and 
fortification.  Credit  may  not  be  given  to 
him,  it  is  true,  for  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  both  these  margraviates,  because 
thRt  occurs  in  the  time  of  the  Ottonians ; 
nevertheless  they  owe  to  him  their  founda- 
tion. Neither  is  it  proved  that  in  order  to 
promulgate  Christianity  among  the  Slavo- 
nians, he  had  already  founded  bishoprics, 
the  turbulence  of  the  times  may  have  pre- 
vented him  during  the  rest  of  his  reign 
from  doing  so  ;  but  his  son  Otho  completed 
afterwards  what  his  father  projected,  by 
introducing  ecclesiastical  institutions  there. 

Meantime  the  nine  years'  truce  with  the 
Hungarians  having  expired,  they  sent  an 
embassy  to  Germany  to  demand  the  ancient 
tribute  which  that  country  had  disgracefully 
been  obliged  to  pay  them.  But  Henry,  to 
show  them  the  contempt  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans  now  held  them,  delivered  to  the  am- 
bassadors this  time,  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
bute,  a  mangy  dog,  deprived  of  its  tail  and 
ears,  that  being  a  very  ancient  symbol  of 
the  most  utter  contempt.  At  this  the  Hun- 
garians were  roused  to  fury,  and  prepared 
themselves  to  take  bitter  revenge  for  it ;  but 
King  Henry  now  addressed  his /people  thus  : 

"  You  know  from  what  dangers  our 
formerly. desolated  kingdom  is  now  free,  for 
it  was  torn  to  pieces  by  internal  dissensions, 
and  external  wars.    But  now,  by  the  pro- 


tection of  God,  by  our  efforts,  and  by  your 
valor,  one  enemy,  the  Slavonians,  being 
brought  to  subjection,  nothing  remains  for 
us  but  to  raise  ourselves  just  as  unitedly, 
and  in  one  mass  against  the  common  enemy, 
the  savage  Avari,  (thus  he  styled  the  Hun- 
garians.) Hitherto  we  have  been  obliged 
to  give  up  all  our  possessions  to  enrich  them, 
and  now  to  satisfy  them  further  we  must 
plunder  our  churches,  for  we  have  nothing 
else  to  give  them.  Choose  now  yourselves ; 
will  you  admit  that  I  shall  take  away  what 
is  appointed  for  the  service  of  God  to  pur- 
chase our  peace  from  the  enemies  of  that 
God,  or  will  you,  as  it  beseems  Germans, 
firmly  confide  that  He  will  save  us,  who  in 
truth  is  our  Lord  and  Saviour  V  On  this 
the  people  raised  their  hands  and  voices  to 
heaven,  and  swore  to  fight. 

The  Hungarians  now  advanced  in  two 
strong  divisions.  The  first  attacked  Thu- 
ringia  and  devastated  the  country,  to  the 
Weser  districts,  as  far  as  it  was  not  de- 
fended by  its  fortified  towns.  But  an  army, 
formed  of  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians,  at- 
tacked this  division,  defeated  it,  destroyed 
its  leaders,  and  pursuing  it  through  the 
whole  of  Thuringia,  annihilated  it  com- 
pletely. 

The  other  division  of  the  Hungarians 
which  had  remained  stationary  in  the  east- 
ern districts,  received  the  tidings  of  the 
overthrow  of  their  brethren  at  the  moment 
they  were  laying  siege  to  the  seat  of 
Henry's  sister,  married  to  Wido  of  Thu- 
ringia.  What  place  this  was,  we  'have 
unfortunately  not  been  able  to  learn.  Some 
have  thought  it  to  be  Merseburg,  which 
Liutprand  names  as  the  enemy's  place  of 
encampment ;  others  affain  pronounce  it  to 
be  Wittenberg.  The  King,  as  Widukind 
relates,  encamped  near  Ri&de,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
determine.  Still  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  battle  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Saale,  not  far  from  Merseburg,  in  the 
Hassgau. 

The  enemy  abandoned  their  camp,  and 
according  to  their  custom,  lighted  large 
fires  as  a  signal  to  all  the  rest  of  their 
troops,  dispersed  around  in  plundering,  to- 
collect  together.  The  following  morning. 
Henry  advanced  with  his  army,  and  ex- 
horted his  troops  in  the  most  glowing  Ian* 
guage  on  that  day  to  take  ample  revenge 
for  the  wrongs  of  their  country  and  their 
relations  and  friends  slain,  or  oarried  off 
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as  slaves.  Thus  he  marched  througli  the 
ranks  of  his  warriors,  bearing  in  his  hand 
the  holy  lance,*  preceded  by  the  banner  of 
the  army  waving  before  him,  which  was 
oonsecrated  as  the  angel's  banner,  it  being 
decorated  with  the  figure  of  the  archangel 
Michael.  Thence  the  Grerman  warriors 
felt  within  them  the  full  confidence  of  vic- 
tory, and  awaited  the  signal  for  battle  with 
impatience.  The  king,  however,  who  al- 
ready perceived  by  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  that  they  would  not  make  a  stand, 
sent  forward  a  portion  of  the  Thuringian 
militia,  or  Landwehr,  with  a  few  lightly- 
armed  horsemen,  in  order  that  the  enemy 
might  pursue  these  almost  unarmed  troops, 
and  then  be  seduced  onward  to  attack  his 
main  body.  And  this  took  place ;  but 
they  so  speedily  turned  their  backs  upon 
viewing  the  well-armed  ranks  of  the  Ger. 
mans,  that  it  scarcely  became  a  regular 
battle.  They  were  pursued,  and  the  greater 
part  were  either  hewn  down  or  taken  pris- 
oners  ;  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  with  all 
the  treasures  stolen,  was  captured,  and 
what  to  the  feelings  was  most  of  all  affect- 
ing and  delightful  was,  that  the  prisoners 
whom  the  Hungarians  had  already  forced 
along  as  slaves,  now  saw  themselves  so 
providentially  freed  from  bondage.  Henry 
then  fell  down  on. his  knees,  together  with 
his  whole  army,  and  thanked  GkxJ  for  the 
victory  gained.  The  tribute  which  he  had 
hjtherto  been  forced  to  pay  over  to  the 
enemy  he  now  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  to  charitable  gifts  which 
he  made  to  the  poor ;  and  the  king  himself, 
says  Widukind,  was  henceforward  called 
by  his  inspired  warriors,  "  The  father  of 
his  country,"  their  "  sovereign  lord,"  and 
their  "emperor;**  while  the  fame  of  his 
great  virtue  and  valor  extended  over  the 
whole  country. 

This  action  took  place  in  the  year  933, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Merseburg,  and 
was  what  was  usually  styled  the  Merse- 
burger  engagement,  or  the  battle  of  the 
Hassgau.  In  remembrance  of  the  event, 
Henry,  as  is  related  by  Liutprand,  had  a 

Cinting  of  the  battle  drawn  in  the  dining 
11  of  his  palace  in  Merseburg,  which  re- 

•  Thta  holy  lance  wm  handed  to  Henry  by  Rudoi- 
Xtaa  of  BtuvHody,  tm  a  pnsent :  it  was  fumisned  with 
:k  ciOH,  formed  of  naib,  with  which,  aa  was  believed, 
ttie  hands  and  feet  of  our  Saviour  had  been  fixed  when 
enidAed.  Kin^r  Henry  and  hk  mtoctmon  held  this 
«cred  weapon  in  high  veneratioo,  and  alwafa  wed  it 
tn  important  occaaona 


presented  the  triumphant  scene  with  nearly 
all  the  truth  and  animation  of  life  itself. 

The  year  934  presented  to  King  Heniy 
another  opportunity  by  which  to  gain  great 
glory,  by  an  expedition  against  the  Danes, 
who  were  ravaging  and  laying  waste  the 
coasts  of  Friesland  and  Saxony.  He 
ma  robed  into  their  own  country,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  forced  their  king,  Germ, 
(usually  surnamed  the  old,)  to  conclude  a 
peace,  established  at  Silesia,  on  the  fron- 
tiers  of  the  empire,  a  fortified  barrier,  and 
founded  there  a  margraviate,  wherein  he 
\eh  a  colony  of  Saxons.  He  also  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  one  of  the  members 
of  the  royal  family — probably  Knud,  the 
son  of  Gorm,  but,  according  to  others,  his 
second  son,  Harold — ^to  Christianity.  Thus 
was  re-established  by  Henry  I.  the  Mar- 
graviate  Schlei  and  Trenne,  which  bad 
previously  served  as  a  bulwark  for  the  im- 
perial frontiers,  and  which  the  Danes  had 
again  possessed  and  destroyed.  This  good 
prince  therefore  had  now  the  happiness  to 
i>ehold,  when  on  the  eve  of  his  glorious 
life,  these  enemies  of  the  north  who,  during 
an  entiro  century,  had  spread  terror  through- 
out the  countries  of  Europe,  retire  before 
him,  and,  confining  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  territory,  acknowledge 
his  power.* 

At  home,  in  his  own  domestic  circle, 
King  Henry  exercised  the  virtues  and  du- 
ties of  an  excellent  husband  and  a  good 
father.  His  queen,  the  pious  and  gentle 
Matilda,  was  the  model  of  wives ;  for,  pos- 
sessing great  influence  over  the  king,  she 
availed  herself  thereof,  wherever  it  was 
possible,  to  obtain  his  grace  and  pardon  for 
the  guilty  ;  and  his  kind  and  noble  heart 
was  always  sadly  pained  when  the  stem 
command  of  public  justice  forced  him  to 
refuse  her  appeals  for  mercy.  By  her  he 
had  five  children,  Otho,  Gerbei^a,  Haduin, 
and  subsequently  Henry  and  Uruno.  By 
his  first  wife,  Hathberga,  (who,  having 
originally  been  destined  for  a  convent,  was 
never  looked  upon  as  his  lawful  wife,  and 
soon  left  him,)  he  had  a  son,  called  Tanc- 
mar,  but  who  was  not  acknowledged  as  a 
legitimate  child. 

He  gave  Otho,  his  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor, in  marriage  to  Edgetha,  daughter 


*  This  piece  of  land,  between  Schlei  and  Eider,  »- 
inained  thenceforward  united  with  Germany  for  neuiy 
a  eentivy,  until  tbe  amponr,  Goniad.II.,  vampubd  itH 
King  Knud. 
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«f  Edward,  king  of  Enffland  ;  and  by  that 
act,  set  the  fint  example  which  the  kings 
of  the  Saxon  dynasty  K>Uowe((  so  frequent- 
ly afterwards,  of  seeking  to  unite  them- 
selves with  all  the  other  royal  houses  of 
Europe.  This  forms  a  distinguished  fea- 
ture in  this  noble  race. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  according 
to  Widukind,  after  haying  so  gloriously 
succeeded  in  his  devoted  object,  of  produ- 
cing for  his  country  peace  internally,  and 
from  all  other  natkms  respect  externally, 
Henry  had  it  in  contemplation  to  proceed 
to  Italy,  in  order  to  reunite  that  country 
with  the  empire  of  Germany.  Whether 
or  not  this  statement  rests  upon  any  good 
foundation,  is  not  known ;  but  the  execu- 
tion of  this  design,  if  really  intended, 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  sickness,  he 
being  attacked  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  while 
staying  at  Bothfeld,  in  the  autumn  of 
035,  from  which  he  suffered  a  long  and 
severe  illness.  When  he  did  recover  suf- 
ficiently, he  felt  the  necessity  of  at  once 
attendinff  to  the  means  of  securing  the 
tranquillity  of  his  empire,  and  he  accord- 
ingly  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  nobles 
at  Erfurt.  He  had  long  perceived  in  his 
eldest  son  Otho,  all  that  energy  and  great- 
ness of  mind  so  suitable  and  necessary  for 
a  sovereign  ;  but  the  mother  was  more  in 
favor  of  Henry,  the  second  son,  because  he 
was  more  mild  than  his  passionate  brother ; 
besides  which,  she  held  him  to  possess  a 
greater  right  to  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
because  he  was  the  first-bom  son  after  his 
father  had  been  invested  with  the  imperial 
dignity.  The  will  of  the  father,  however, 
determined  all  the  nobles  to  recognise  Otho 
as  successor. 

More  easy  now  in  his  mind,  Henry  left 
Erfurt  and  proceeded  to  Memleben.  There 
he  experienced  a  second  attack  of  apoplexy, 
and,  after  having  taken  an  affecting,  but 
resigned  fiireweU  of  his  amiable  wife,  he 
died  on  Sunday  the  2d  of  July,  in  the  year 
986,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  the  presence  of 
his  sons  and  different  princes  of  the  em- 
pire. His  remains  were  buried  in  the 
ohurch  of  St.  Peter,  before  the  altar,  in 
Quedlinb|ii^9  the  city  he  had  himself 
founded.  ^ 

Henry  had  reigned  only  eichtera  years, 
and  yet  during  that  time  he  nad  not  only 
raised  the  empire  from  a  fallen  state,  but 
bad  elevated  it  to  the  highest  degree  of 
power  and  oomnand.  He  was  strong  and 
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mighty  against  his  enemies,  and  towards 
his  friends  and  subjects,  kind,  just,  and 
mild.  He  is  repre^nted  as  having  bemi  of 
a  handsome,  chivalric  form,  skilful  and 
bold  as  a  hunter,  and  so  adroit  in  all  the 
exercises  of  the  body  and  warlike  arms, 
that  he  was  the  terror  of  his  adversaries. 
He  was  extremely  bland  and  affable  in  his 
manner,  but  still  preserved  so  well  his  dig- 
nity that  he  kept  every  one  within  the 
bounds  of  respect. 

Henry  may,  with  justice,  be  styled  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  Grerman  princes ;  for 
that  which  proves  the  greatness  of  a  king 
is  not  so  much  the  actions  by  which  he  as- 
tonishes the  world,  but  the  works  he  leaveft 
behind  him,  and  which  bear  in  themselves 
the  living  germ  of  a  new  epoch. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  ancient  and  au- 
thentic writers  in  reference  to  King  Henry 
are  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  entire 
confidence  in  the  subsequent  statements. 
Still  it  is  already  much  when  we  find  at 
least,  that  all  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
agree  in  looking  upon  him  as  the  institutor 
of  chivalry  and  the  ennobling  reformer  of 
the  nobility,  as  well  as  being  the  founder  of 
cities  and  citizenship,  and,  with  one  word, 
of  all  the  noble  institutions  which  became 
developed  after  him.  This  testimony  proves 
that  his  works  have  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence, and,  accordingly,  that  his  memory, 
as  it  has  been,  should  continue  to  be  honored 
among  mankind.  But  even  if  we  retain 
only  what  is  clearly  proved  in  history, 
enough  will  remain  to  establish  his  claims 
to  glory  and  honor. 

Henry  became  a  still  greater  benefactor 
to  Germany  by  founding,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  cities,  new  municipalities.  For  al- 
though the  immediate  object  of  these  strong 
places  was  to  protect  the  country  against 
the  pillaging  hordes  of  the  Hungarians,  it 
was  one  only  secondary,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  fiir  more  important  as  the  cradle  of  a 
new  condition  of  life.  The  order  of  com- 
mon fVeemen  towards  the  end  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  period  was,  as  already  stated,  very 
much  reduced  or  nearly  extinct.  The 
Grerman  people  were  upon  the  high  road  of 
becoming,  like  those  other  nations  where 
there  are  but  two  classes,  lords  and  slaves ; 
two  conditions  between  which  that  pride 
and  energy  given  by  freedom  are  never  re- 
covered. Already  the  country  itself  wab 
chiefly  cultivated  by  mere  meroenariesi 
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and  industrial  employments  as  well  as  trade 
were  almost  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the 
Jews.  The  nobles  considered  tbese  occu- 
pations beneath  their  dignity;  nay,  they 
were  very  oden  dependent  on  the  Jews,  who 
had  accumulated  immense  riches,  because 
in  their  necessity  they  were  forced  to  bor- 
row money  from  them.  As  early  as  in  the 
last  period  of  the  Roman  empire  the  laws 
had  already  commenced  to  favor  the  Israel- 
ites,  and  by  Honorius  among  others,  they 
were  entirely  freed  from  all  military  ser- 
vice. Their  chief  dwelling-places  were 
the  cities  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
which  originated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
(Cologne,  Coblentz,  Treves,  Mentz,  Worms, 
Spire,  Strasburg,  Basle,  Constance,  Augs- 
burg, Ratisbonne,  Passau,  dec.,)  and  in 
these  cities  they  lived  in  such  great  num- 
bers, that  they  prevented  all  competition 
and  obstructed  all  increase  of  trade  and 
industry. 

But  King  Henry  now  built,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  number  of  cities  in  Saxony  and 
Thuringid,  and  placed  in  them  inhabitants 
from  the  country,  to  serve  not  merely,  as 
has  been  supposed,  during  the  time  of  war, 
but  as  constant  dwelling-places;  he  also 
found  means  to  overcome  the  ancient  re- 
pugnance felt  by  the  Saxons  to  living  in 
towns.  He  promised  to  those  who  dwelt  in 
them  the  security  of  justice ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  each  town  received  its  own 
count,  who,  in  time  of  war  was  the  leader, 
and  in  peace  was  the  immediate  judge  and 
president,  although  in  gradation  he  may 
have  ranked  under  .the  count  of  the  gau  or 
district  in  which  the  town  lay. 

Afterwards  he  ordered,  as  is  expressly 
stated  by  Widukind,  that  all  councils,  as- 
semblies, and  festivals  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighboring  districts,  should  be  held  and 
celebrated  in  the  cities  ;  and  that  all  trade- 
fitirs  in  their  turn,  followed  and  joined  in 
these  regulations,  and  that  industry  and 
traffic  found  in  the  cities  their  central  point 
of  union,  is  to  be  inferred  as  a  natural  and 
important  result.  Whatever  had  been  for^ 
merly  executed  in  isolated  dwellings,  by 
the  family  or  serfe,  soon  became,  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  woriced  and  finished  in 
quantities,  and  in  a  superior  style,  by  the 
artisans  and  mechanics  of  the  cities.  And 
as  die  master  and  his  men,  in  turns,  pre- 
pared only  one,  to  each  allotted  part  of  the 
work,  wherein  each  was  skilled  and  had 
been  exercised  from  youth  upward,  such  a 


division  of  labor  proved,  as  it  always  must, 
the  foundation  of  all  civilizatioa  among  the 
people ;  and  thence  Henry  was  again  the 
founder  of  industry,  moral  cultivation,  and 
the  development  of  the  civil  order  of  life. 

And  with  the  same  motives  that  had 
caused  him  to  give  to  chivalry  a  nobler  aim 
and  a  nx>re  illustrious  title  for  the  exercise 
of  arms,  so  did  Henry  now  seek  to  intro. 
duce  the  practice  of  arms  for  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  cities,  so  that  they  might  be 
skilled  in  the  defence  of  their  walls,  and 
thus  become  a  defensive  and  honorable 
body  of  the  state.  By  this  he  succeeded  in 
attracting  inhabits nu  for  his  fortified  places, 
in  such  great  numbers,  that  as  these,  in 
their  original  state,  soon  became  too  nar- 
row to  hold  them,  the  new-comers,  as  they 
arrived,  built  themselves  houses  around  the 
fortified  place,  so  that  another  city,  as  it 
were,  was  speedily  completed,  which  was 
subsequently  surrounded  with  iBtrong  walls, 
likewise  as  a  defence  against  the  attaclcs  of 
the  enemy. 

By  what,  however,  has  just  been  said,  it 
is  not  meant  to  convey  that  these  institu- 
tions of  King  Henry  had  at  onoe  changed 
the  whole  course  of  existing  customs  and 
manners  in  Northern  Germany,  and  sub- 
stituted an  extensive  and  independent  order 
of  civil  institutions ;  on  the  contrary,  owii^ 
to  the  ever- repugnant  feelings  of  the  Sax- 
ons against  a  confined  life  in  towns,  as  is 
shown  in  subsequent  times,  thia  new  order 
of  things  progressed  but  slowly.  Yet  he 
had  laid  the  foundation,  the  commencemeot 
was  made,  he  gave  it  an  impetus,  and  more 
could  not  be  demanded  from  him.  His 
merit  lies  therein,  that  he  perceived  and 
acknowledged  the  necessary  reforms  re- 
quired by  the  march  of  events,  and  he  pro- 
moted their  progress  ;  but  it  was  the  course 
of  human  development  which  was  to  com- 
bine  and  complete,  in  an  extended  fomi, 
what  was  merely  begun  by  him.  This 
course,  however,  is  not  measured  by  years, 
but  by  centuries,  and  thus  we  shall  find, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  subsequent  period  of 
the  middle  ages  that  the  result  of  the  great 
Henry's  noble  designs  are  made  manifest 
in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  existence  of 
the  citu^ 

Already,  before  the  death  of  Henry,  the 
princes  had  promised  him  to  recognise  his 
son  Otho  as  his  successor  to  the  empire  ; 
and  this  reoqgnttion  was  now  confirmed  in 
a  great  aaseaiUy  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  when 
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Otho  was  solemoly  crowned.  Two  of  the 
great  archbishope  on  the  Rhine  contended 
for  the  honor  of  the  coronation.  He  of 
Cologne  claimed  it  from  Aix-la-Chapelle 
being  in  his  diocese;  and  the  other,  of 
Treves,  because  his  archbishopric  was  the 
most  ancient.  However,  it  was  at  last  con- 
cluded that  neither  of  them,  but  that  Hilde- 
bert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  should  per- 
form  the  ceremony.  Giselbrecht,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  in  whose  duchy  Aix-la-Chapelle 
lay,  was  charged,  as  high  chamberlain, 
with  the  office  of  providing  for  the  lodging 
and  entertainment  of  the. strangers,  of  whom 
a  vast  number  attended.  Eberhard,  Duke 
of  Franconia,  as  high  steward,  supplied  the 
tables  and  the  viands ;  Duke  Herman  of 
Swabia  acted  as  high-seneschal,  and  Ar- 
nulf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  as  high-marshal, 
provided  for  the  horses  and  the  camp. 

When  the  people  were  assembled  in  the 
grand  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the- 
archbishop  led  the  young  king  forward  by 
the  hand,  and  spoke  thus  to  the  multitude  : 
**  Behold,  I  here  present  to  you  the  king, 
Otho,  elected  by  God,  proposed  by  King. 
Henry,  and  nominated  by  all  the  princes  !i 
If  this  choice  be  acceptable  to  you,  you  will 
signify  it  by  raising  your  right  band  to- 
wards  heaven !" 

The  whole  multitude  then  held  up  their 
bands  and  hailed  the  new  king  with  loud 
and  joyful  acclamations.  The  archbishop 
then  stepped  with  him  to  the  altar,  wjiere- 
on  the  imperial  insignia  lay — ^the  sword 
and  belt,  the  imperial  mantle,  the  armlets 
and  the  staff,  together  with  the  sceptre  and 
the  crown.  The  sword  he  handed  to  him 
with  these  words :  "  Take  this  sword,  des- 
tined to  repulse  all  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
and  to  confirm,  with  most  lasting  power,  the 
peace  of  all  Christians ;"  and  he  handed 
to  his  majesty  the  other  articles,  with  a 
similar  address.  He  then  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  head  and  led  him  to  the  throne, 
which  was  erected  between  two  marble  co- 
lumns, where  Otho  continued  to  sit  until 
the  solemn  ceremony  was  concluded.  All 
eyes  were  turned  with  astonishment  to  the 
young  king,  whose  countenance  filled  every 
one  with  veneration.  His  lofty,  princely 
form,  bis  broad  manly  chest,  his  large 
sparkling  eyes,  and  beautiful  flaxen  hair, 
which  fk>wed  down  to  his  shoalders  in  long 
locks — all  seemed  to  announce  him  as  be- 
ing bom  to  rule.  The  days  of  festival  and 
ceremony  having  ended,  Otho  oommenoed 


his  new  reign  with  vigorous  power,  and  it 
was  speedily  shown  that  outward  appear- 
ances had  not  deceived. 

But  Otho  did  not  gain  over  the  hearts  o! 
men  that  same  mild  power  which  Henry 
his  father  had  obtained.  He  has  oflen  been 
called  a  lion,  from  his  proud  and  terrifio 
look  and  manner,  and  because  like  the  lion 
he  cast  all  enemies  down  before  him,  when- 
ever  and  however  numerous  in  force  they 
appeared  against  him,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  He  was  a  great  and  powerful  mon- 
aroh,  and  was  soon  considered  the  first 
prince  in  Christendom.  He  had  placed 
upon  his  head  the  imperial  crown  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  even  rendered  the  Germanic 
empire  and  its  name  so  celebrated  among 
all  nations,  that  none  could  venture  to  claim 
comparison  with  it.  Such  powerful  results 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary mind,  and  who  lives  only  for  tran- 
quillity'and  peace,  but  by  him  alone,  to 
whom,  like  Otho,  the  fame  of  his  nation 
stands  ever  before  his  eyes  as  an  elevated 
glory-beaming  image ;  and  if  even  the  haugh- 
tiness of  his  soul  raised  many  enemies 
against  him,  and  even  if  in  his  wrath,  with 
which  his  manly  breast  was  of\en  excited, 
he  acted  with  harshness  towards  his  adver- 
saries, still  in  his  npble  dignity  of  mind,  he 
may  be  compared  with  the  lion,  inasmuch 
as  he  pitied  and  spared  many  times  those 
we^M^nemies  who  besought  his  mercy 
a|^^^wi.  Anger  and  severity  indeed 
n^^^^Bied  him  beyond  the  limits  of  jus- 
ti^HJ^ith  him  the  law  ever  maintained 
its  innuence  and  authority. 

Our  country,  which  before  these  two 
great  kings,  Henry  and  Otho,  was  rapidly 
approaching  its  own  ruin,  being  rent  by 
internal  anarchy,  and  surrounded  exter- 
nally by  enemies  who,  in  their  contempt, 
according  to  their  caprice,  laid  it  desolate 
wherever  they  could,  now  rose  again  sud- 
denly, and  became  as  it  were  a  new-born 
empire.  Not  only  were  the  enemies  struck 
to  the  ground,  but  even  new  countries 
were  acquired,  and  all  other  nations  which 
had  previously  mocked,  now  bent  low  be- 
fore us.  In  the  time  of  peace,  when  no 
danger  threatens,  and  justice  and  order 
hold  predominance  everywhere,  a  nation 
may  rejoice  in  a  king  who  sits  upon  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  intent  upon  continu- 


ing 


that  state  of 


peace; 


but  when  the 


world  is  violently  agitated,  and  personal 
freedom  and  independence  are  in  dangei^ 
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or  when  a  nation  has  become  completely 
enervated  by  a  long  peace,  and  is  thus 
rendered  indifferent  to  honor  and  glory, 
then  a  king  is  required  bold  and  proud  as 
King  Otho  the  First.  His  royal  patriotic 
father  had  commenced  the  work,  and  he, 
the  son,  felt  himself  in  possession  of  the 
power  to  perform  its  completion. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  commencement  of 
his  rei^n  many  princes  rose  against  him, 
as  for  mstance :  the  Franks  under  Eber- 
hard,  and  the  Lothxingians  or  Lorrainers 
under  Giselbrecht,  who  still  could  not  for- 
get  that  a  Saxon  possessed  the  royal  dig- 
nity ;  Tankmar,  his  step-brother,  and  even 
his  own  younger  brother  Henry,  the  moth- 
er's favorite,  who  considered  he  had  a 
greater  right  to  the  crown  than  Otho,  be-^ 
cause  he  was  bom  when  his  father  was 
already  a  king,  while  Otho,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  born  while  he  was  a  duke. 
But  the  Franks  and  Lothringians  were  re-^ 
duced  by  arms  to  tranquillity,  after  the 
dukes  Eberhard  and  Giselbrecht  were  botlff 
slain  ;  Tankmar  was  also  killed  in  the 
contest ;  and  Henf  y,  who  had  been  allied' 
with  them,  repaired  to  Frankfurt,  and  af 
the  Christmas  festival,  in  942,  during  mass 
in  the  night,  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
brother,  and  recejved  full  pardon,  although 
he  had  three  times  risen  against  him,  and 
had  even  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  take 
his  life.  Nay,  in  945,  he  wasj^l^ed 
by  Otho  with  the  vacant  duch^^^B^a- 
ria,  and  thenceforward  they  rei^^^^Rie 
friends  until  their  death.  ^H^ 

The  king  now  turned  his  attention  to- 
wards his  external  enemies.  With  his 
northeastern  neighbors,  the  Slavonians,  he 
had  long  and  sanguinary  wars,  but  he 
made  them  tributary  as  far  as  the  Oder, 
and  in  order  to  confirm  Christianity  among 
them,  he  erected  the  bishoprics  of  Hasel- 
berg,  Brandenberg,  and  Meissen,  and  sub- 
jected  them  later  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Magdeburg,  which  he  had  established  in 
the  year  966.  The  dukes  of  Bohemia  and 
Poland  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  and  by  thp  foundation  of  the 
bishopric  of  Posen  he  sought  to  extend  the 
mild  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  those  dis- 
tant countries.  He  drove  back  the  Danes, 
who  had  shortly  before  desolated  the  Mar- 
graviate  of  Sleswig,  founded  by  his  father, 
as  far  as  the  point  of  Jutland ;  and  an  arm 
of  the  sea  on  this  coast  derived  from  him 
the  name  of  the  Otho-Sound,  because  he 


fixed  his  lance  there  in  the  ground,  as  a 
token  of  his  arrival.  Harold  caused  him- 
self  as  well  as  his  consort  GiTnelda  and  his 
son  Sveno  to  be  baptized,  and  bishoprics 
were  erected  in  Sleswig,  Ripen,  and  Aar- 
huus.  Otho  felt  within  himself  that  he 
was  appointed  to  perform  the  part  of  a 
Christian  German  king,  the  same  as 
Charles  the  Great ;  he  spread  Christianity 
around  with  a  national  feeling  for  its  cul- 
tivation, by  planting  in  the  conquered 
countries  German  colonies. 

Meanwhile,  in  Italy,  circumstances  had 
occurred  which  attracted  the  eyes  of  Otho 
to  that  country,  longing  as  he  did  to  per- 
form great  deeds  there.  Ever  since  the 
extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  branch  nu- 
merous pretenders  to  its  dominion  had 
started  up,  scattering  disorder  and  destruc- 
tion throughout  that  beautiful  land,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  bands  of  plundering  stran- 
gers had  either  taken  up  their  quarters  or 
made  continual  incursions  throughout  the 
country.  Here  and  there  the  Saracens 
were  found  regularly  housed  among  the 
'rocks  of  the  ^acoast,  while  the  hordes  of 
the  Hungarians  or  Magyars  frequently 
overran  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  of  Up- 
per Italy.  In  the  south  of  Italy,  the  do- 
minion  of  the  Greek  emperors  still  main- 
tained itself,  and  extended  almost  to  Rome, 
and  whose  merceharies,  consisting  of  many 
nations,  were  a  scourge  to  Uie  land. 

In  Upper  Italy,  the  native  princes  at  one 
moment,  and  the  kings  of  Burgundy  in  the 
next,  took  possession  df  the  reins  of  gov- 
emment,  and  to  a  certain  extent  aasunted 
the  imperial  title.  Lothaire,  the  last  king 
of  the  Burgundian  race,  died  in  the  year 
950,  and  the  Margrave,  Berengar  of  Ivrea, 
took  forcible  possession  of  the  authority. 
In  order  to  fix  himself  more  securely  in 
the  government,  he  tried  to  force  the  young 
and  beautiful  widow  of  Lothaire,  the  Prin. 
cess  Adelaide,  to  marry  his  son  Adelbeit. 
But  this  she  steadily  and  firmly  refused, 
and  was  imprisoned  by  the  king  ;  but  with 
the  assistance  of  an  ecclesiastic  she  es- 
caped,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Adelhard,  Bishop  of  Reggio.  This  event 
gave  occasion  tor  Otho  to  interfere  with 
his  influence,  in  order  to  adjust  this  sad 
state  of  confusion  in  that  i>art  of  Italy,  and 
especially  as  he  was  appealed  to  by  many 
nobles  of  that  land,  as  also  by  the  perse* 
cuted  Adelaide  herself.  Accordingly  ia 
951  he  crossed  the  Aljpa  with  a  welMp. 
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anny,  besieged  and  took  possession 
of  Pavia,  and  as  ms  first  wife  Edigatha 
had  died  in  the  year  946,  he  concluded  by 

I     giving  his  hand  to  the  beautiful  Adelaide, 

i  whom  he  had  thus  so  chivalrously  deliv- 
ered from  her  base  persecutor.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year  he  became 
reconciled  with  Berengar   at  Aussburg, 

I  and  gave  him  Lombardy  as  a  fief  under 
German  dominion.     Verona  and  Aquis- 

I  legia,  however,  he  yielded  to  Henry  of 
Bavaria. 

These  events,  however,  produced  shortly 
afbrwards  great  disputes  in  Germany. 
OUio  was  afl^ctionately  attached  to  his 
queen,  Adelaide,  and  his  brother  Henry 
of  Bavaria,  and  they  both  acquired  great 
influence  with  him.     Ludolf,  Otho's  son 

I  by  his  former  marriage,  felt  himself,  per- 
haps  not  unjustly,  to  l^  neglected,  and  was 

p    afraid  he  would  be  excluded  from  succes- 

!  flion  to  the  throne  by  the  children  his  father 
might  have  by  Adelaide.     He  was  joined 

(  by  Otho's  son-in-law,  Conrad,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  Frederic,  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 

'  the  Palatine  Amulf  of  Bavaria,  and  seve- 
ral othec  nobles,  induced  especially,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  hatred  to  Henry  of  Bava- 
ria, whose  deceitful  character  had  embit- 
tered them  against  him.  It  was  only  with 
the  greatest  trouble  and  difficulty  that 
Oiho  was  enabled,  in  the  course  of  the 
years  953  and  954,  to  suppress  the  revolt. 
Obstinate  and  severe  battles  were  fought 
in  Saxony,  Lorraine,  Franconia,  and  Ba- 
varia ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Otho  be- 
sieged  his  adversaries  in  Mentz,  as  well 
as  afterwards  in  Ratisbonne.  Even  the 
Hungarians  renewed  their  destructive  at- 
tacks, and  were  supported  in  them  by  the 
revolutionary  forces;  they  pursued  their 
incursions  througli  Bavaria,  Franconia, 
Lorraine,  a  part  of  France,  and  finally 
returned  through  Burgundy  and  Italy. 
But  it  was  just  these  very  devastations, 
oommitted  by  this  arch-enemy  of  the  em- 
pire, which  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  revo- 
.lutionary  war.  Punished  by  their  con- 
sciences,  Conrad  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz  returned  to  their  allegiance  and 
hupibled  themselves  before  the  king,  by 
whom  they  were  pardoned  and  received 
again  into  favor ;  and  although  in  his  ob- 
stinacy Ludolf  for  a  time  continued  the 
contest,  he  nevertheless  in  the  end,  after 
the  Palatine  Amulf  had  been  killed  before 
Ratisbonne,  likewise  yielded  subouasioQ  to 


his  father,  whose  kindled  wrath  had  been 
softened  down  by  the  intercession  of  the 
princes.  Ludolf  and  Conrad,  however, 
were  not  granted  the  restoration  of  their 
lost  dukedoms,  that  of  Lorraine  being 
given  to  Otho's  faithful  brother  Bruno, 
who  had  likewise  been  already  appointed 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  while 
Burchard,  Henry  of  Bavaria's  son-in-iaw, 
was  raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Swabiu 

Thus  internal  peace  was  happily  re- 
stored, when  in  the  year  955,  the  Hunga- 
rians in  still  greater  force  again  invaded  Ba- 
varia, and  besieged  Augsburg.  Udal rich,  the 
bishop  of  that  citv,  defended  it  heroically, 
until  the  king  advanced  to  its  assistance 
and  encamped  along  the  river  Lech.  His 
army  was  divided  into  eight  battalions,  of 
wbich  the  first  three  consisted  of  Bavarians ; 
the  fourth  of  the  Franks  under  Conrad  ;  the 
fifth  of  the  ^lite  troops  of  warriors,  selected 
from  the  entire  army,  at  the  head  of  which 
noble  division  Otho  himself  commanded; 
the  sixth  and  seventh  were  composed  of  the 
Swabians,  and  the  eighth  consisted  of  a 
thousand  picked  Bohemian  horsemen  in 
charge  of  the  military  stores  and  baggage, 
as  from  this  side  no  attack  was  anticipated. 
Scarcely  had  the  Hungarians,  however, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  army,  when,  with 
their  usual  rapidity,  they  spread  out  their 
innumerable  hordes  of  cavalry,  swam  across 
the  Lech,  and  attacked  the  camp  behind  the 
army ;  throwing  the  Bohemians  and  the 
Swabians  into  such  disorder  that  the  bag- 
gage  became  lost.  The  valiant  Conrad, 
however,  with  his  Franks,  hastened  to  their 
assistance  and  restored  order.  The  deci- 
sive battle  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the 
following  day,  it  being  the  day  of  St. 
Lawrence.  The  whole  army  prepared  it- 
self for  the  contest  by  prayer ;  the  king  re- 
ceived  the  holy  sacrament,  and  he  and  the 
entire  army  swore  to  remain  true  to  each 
other  unto  death.  Otho  then  raised  the 
holy  lance,  the  banner  of  the  angel  which 
had  led  to  victory  at  Merseburg,  waving 
also  now  in  front ;  the  king  himself  gave 
the  signal  for  attack,  and  was  the  first  to 
fall  upon  the  enemy.  He  himself,  with  his 
chosen  troop,  and  Conrad,  who  felt  anxious 
to  recover  by  splendid  deeds  the  good  name 
he  had  lost  in  his  rebellion,  decided  the 
battle.  Thus  a  great  and  glor.ous  victory 
was  gained ;  the  enemy's  troops  completely 
defeated,  and  put  to  flight,  nearly  all  being 
destroyed  or  made  prisoners,  and  three  ot 
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tlieir  leaders  hung  up  like  chiefs  of  robbers. 
Their  own  writer,  Keza,  assures  us  that  out 
of  both  their  lai^  armies,  consisting  of 
60,000  men,  only  seven  stragglers  returned 
—with  their  ears  shorn. 

But  the  victory  of  the  Germans  was 
dearly  purchased.  Many  brave  leaders 
fell;  and  the  heroic  Conrad,  who,  during 
the  great  heat,  had  loosened  his  armor  to 
cool  himself  a  little,  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  neck  by  a  stray  arrow,  and  died — 
thus  repaying  with  his  blood  the  debt  he 
owed  to  his  country.  The  Hungarians, 
however,  after  the  battle,  did  not  venture 
to  appear  again  in  Grermany,  and  the  whole 
of  that  beautiful  country  along  the  Danube, 
the  subsequent  Margraviate  of  Austria,  was 
torn  from  them,  and  by  degrees  repopu- 
lated  with  Grermans,  so  that  eventually  it 
flourished  gloriously. 

Otho  gained  in  the  same  year,  a  victory 
not  less  important  over  the  Slavonians,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  numerous  discontented 
Saxons,  renewed  their  attacks  constantly. 
The  Margrave  Gero,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  men  under  the  reign  of  Otho  I.,  and 
who  had  for  many  years  continued  to  pro- 
tect  the  eastern  frontiers  against  the  Slavo- 
nians, now,  together  with  the  valiant  Her- 
mann Bilburg,  opposed  them  with  great  vigor 
and  success,  until  the  king  himself  was  en- 
abled to  advance  to  their  aid  ;  and  in  a  battle 
fought  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  which 
has  been  compared  with  that  of  Augsburg, 
he  completely  conquered  them.  The  brave 
Hermann  Bilburg  was  subsequently  created 
a  duke  of  Saxony  by  Otho,  although,  as  it 
appears,  without  having  attained  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  entire  country,  and  the  full 
power  of  the  other  dukes. 

Meanwhile,  Berengar,  the  unsrateful 
King  of  Italy,  to  whom  Otho  had  shown 
great  kindness,  again  rebelled  against  him, 
and  cruelly  persecuted  all  who  held  with 
the  King  of  Germany  ;  and  in  their  trouble 
they  entreated  assistance  from  Otho.  He 
first  sent  his  son,  Ludolf,  with  an  army 
across  the  Alps  ;  its  force  was  indeed  but 
small,  but  the  valiant  son  of  Otho  pressed 
the  traitor  so  closely,  that  he  must  have 
been  destroyed,  if  Ludolf  had  not  suddenly 
died  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  poison,  in  the  year  957.  Some 
few  years  elapsed,  when  in  the  year  061, 
King  Otho  himself,  invited  by  the  pope, 
John  XII.,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and 
others,  accompanied  by  Adelaide,  his  queen, 


marched  himself  a  second  time  into  Italy^ 
after  he  had  caused  his  son  Otho,  yet  an 
infant,  to  be  elected  and  crowned  king. 
Berengar  concealed  himself  among  his 
castles,  while  his  son  Adelbert  took  refuge 
in  Corsica ;  but  Otho  proceeded  direct  to 
Rome.  During  his  progress  towards  the 
capital,  the  gates  of  every  town  were  thrown 
open  before  the  mighty  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  everywhere  the  inhabitants  were 
struck  with  amazement  and  admiration, 
when  they  beheld  the  powerful  and  lofty 
figures  of  the  northern  strangers. 

Otho  considered  it  worthy  of  his  own 
glory,  as  well  as  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Grerman  nation,  to  replace  upon  his  head, 
on  the  2d  of  February,  962,  the  Roman 
imperial  crown,  which  Charlemagne  had 
transferred  to  the  Germans,  thereby  testi- 
fying to  the  whole  world,  that  strength  and 
power  were  with  that  people,  and  that 
their  monarch  was  the  first  of  all  Chris- 
tian  rulers.  It  was  under  his  protection 
and  support,  that  the  church  and  its  spir* 
itual  head,  the  pope,  were  to  exercise  their 
influence  over  tiie  people ;  and  in  him,  the 
emperor,  every  enemy  of  order  and  justice 
would  find  a  stem  and  implacable  judge. 
Thus  had,  likewise,  Charles  the  Great 
founded  anew  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
thus  it  was  renewed  by  Otho  I.  It  ia  true, 
the  condition  of  Europe  had  changed  since 
Charles's  time  ;  then  almost  all  the  Chris- 
tian nations  were  under  his  dominion ; 
while  there  were  various  independent  kings 
who  were  not  subject  to  him,  the  German 
king.  Yet  not  one  of  them  all  could  com- 
pare  himself  with  him ;  the  imperial 
crown  had  ever  been  justly  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  Germans,  and  the  ances- 
tors  of  Otho  had  none  of  them  given  up 
their  claim  to  it.  Otho  was  especially  the 
protector  of  the  Christian  faith  towards  the 
ribrth  and  east ;  he  ruled  in  Burgundy  ; 
his  authority  was  the  ruling  one  in  France, 
where  his  brother,  Bruno,  of  Lorraine, 
acted  as  arbitrator  and  judge,  and  as  which 
he  was  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  now, 
having  subjected  Italy,  to  him  alone  be- 
longed the  dignity  of  Emperor  of  the 
Western  Christendom. 

Many  have  spoken  against  the  renewal 
of  the  empire,  and  have  particularly  cen- 
sured  King  Otho,  that  he  cast  this  great 
burden  upon  Grermany.  The  union  of  the 
two  countries  was  the  source  of  the  great, 
est  misfortune  to  Germany,  which  sacri* 
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fioed  80  many  men  for  the  foreign  ally, 
while  at  home  it  was  itself  entirely  neg* 
lected  by  its  own  hereditary  rulers.  But 
what  God  had  prepared  as  a  great  transi. 
tion  in  the  fate  of  a  nation,  and  what  a 
number  of  excellent  men  in  former  times 
acknowledged  as  necessary  and  good,  can- 
not  be  rejected  by  the  judgment  of  later 
descendants.  It  has  been  the  same  with 
the  papacy ;'  many  have  expended  their 
gall  againit  it,  as  having  only  contributed 
to  the  diffusion  of  darkness,  superstition, 
and  spiritual  slavery.  But  those  who 
thus  express  themselves,  mix  in  their  cen- 
sure all  ages,  and  are  unable  to  transport 
themselves  into  those  wherein  the  imperial 
throne  and  the  papal  chair  were  necessary 
links  in  the  great  chain  of  historical  de- 
velopment. 

it  is  not  difficult  for  the  unffrejudiced 
and  candid  mind  to  perceive  the  grand 
idea  which  served  as  the  foundation  of 
both.  In  those  times  when  rude  force  ex- 
ercised its  dominion,  the  emperor,  with  the 
scales  of  justice  in  his  hand,  presided  as 
judge  between  Christian  nations,  and  ex- 
erted  himself  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
externally;  while,  on  his  part,  the  pope 
guided  the  empire  of  internal  peace,  piety, 
and  virtue.  As  the  condition  of  life  was 
yet  rude,  and  civil  institutions  still  so  im- 
perfect, that  the  state  could  not  of  itself 
undertake  to  superintend  mental  cultiva- 
tion; therefore,  the  church  and  schools, 
the  clei^y  and  teachers,  necessarily  stood 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  head  of  the 
church,  whose  care  it  was  that  the  truth 
and  gentleness  of  the  divine  word  should 
illumine  all  Christian  nations,  and  unite 
them  into  one  empire  of  faith. 

With  respect  to  the  danger  which  might 
threaten — ^viz. :  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
one  of  these  two  powers  might  bring  under 
its  dominion  the  body  by  means  of  the 
sword,  and  thence  require  what  was  un- 
just; and  that,  in  the  second  place,  the 
other  would  so  bind  the  conscience,  that  it 
might  force  it  not  to  put  faith  in  truth 
itself,  but  merely  in  the  word  as  given — a 
sufficient  protection  was  provided,  in  either 
case,  inasmuch  as  the  said  power,  both  of 
the  emperor  and  the  pope,  was  less  an  ex- 
ternal than  an  internal  power,  founded 
solely  upon  the  veneration  of  nations. 
Such  an  authority  ca'n  never  be  lastingly 
misused  without  destroying  itself. 
It  is  true  that  not  all  emperors  have 


truly  seized  the  idea  of  their  dignity,  or 
else,  perhaps,  such  great  obstructions  stood 
in  their  way  that  they  could  not  execute 
it;  and  thus,  also,  the  popes  not  having 
always  retained  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  those  rights  which  were  accorded 
to  them  alone  in  the  dominion  of  the 
church,  both  powers,  which  should  have 
worked  in  unity  together,  and  the  one  have 
made  the  other  perfect,  have,  in  their  en- 
mity, at  last  destroyed  each  other.  But-^ 
and  this  is  the  chief  point — the  grand  idea 
itself  must  above  all  things  be  well  dis- 
tinguished from  its  execution.  The  more 
glorious  it  is,  the  greater  is  its  contradic- 
tion to  the  fallibility  of  human  nature,  and 
the  low  bias  of  many  ages ;  and  the  ill 
success  of  its  accomplishment  cannot  de- 
tract from  its  own  dignity  or  from  the 
greatness  of  those  who  have  contended  for  it. 

With  respect  to  the  sacrifice  of  men  in 
the  Italian  expedition,  it  depends  upon  the 
question,  whether  the  object  to  be  obtained 
was  great  and  important  or  not.  If  it  was 
so,  the  sacrifice  must  not  be  taken  into 
consideration,  if  battle  and  war  may  be 
allowed  for  a  high  and  necessary  purpose. 
And  the  emperors  who,  with  noble-minded 
dispositions  and  intentions,  made  this  sacri- 
fice for  the  idea  of  an  empire,  and  the 
honor  of  their  nation,  are  not,  therefore,  to 
be  blamed. 

The  noble  pride,*  however,  felt  by  the 
Germans  in  the  thought,  that  they  and 
their  rulers  should  be  the  central  point 
of  Christianity;  the  conviction  of  their 
strength,  made  manifest  by  the  darinir 
coun^e  of  the  small  forces,  composed  of 
their  countrymen,  in  venturing  across  the 
Alps,  and  who,  when  reaching  their  desti- 
nation, by  the  superiority  of  their  nature 
gave  laws  to  a  numerous  and  populous  na- 
tion ;  these  recollections  of  the  ancient 
glory  of  our  nation,  still  existing  in  us  the 
later  descendants — all  this  is  the  reward 
for  the  sacrifice  made. 

Other  advantages,  becoming  more  and 
more  inomediately  manifest,  arising  from 
the  union  of  Germany  with  Italy,  will  be 
shown  in  the  course  of  our  history.  We 
only  mention  in  advance  the  great  influ- 
ence which  the  example  of  the  free  Italian 
cities,  and,  in  particular,  the  fk>urishing 
state  of  commerce  there,  had  upon  the  rise 
and  successful  progress  of  Grerman  towns, 
an  advantage  the  importance  of  which  can- 
not  be  too  highly  estimated. 
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Otho  speedily  ezeroised  his  right  of  pro- 
teotorship  over  the  church,  and  his  office 
of  superior  Christian  ruler,  against  the 
-uune  pope  who  had  crowned  him.  John 
XII.  had  recalled  from  Corsica  the  son  of 
Berengar,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  him 
in  opposition  against  the  emperor ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  was  charged  by  the  Ro* 
man  people,  and  the  clergy,  with  the  most 
serious  crimes.  John  sprang  from  a  very 
corrupt  race,  and  had  become  pope  as  early 
as  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Otho  hereupon 
convoked  a  council,  consisting  of  forty 
bishops  and  seventeen  cardinals,  and  as 
John,  upon  the  emperor's  citation,  refused 
to  appear  before  these  assembled  fathers, 
he  was  deposed  from  his  dignity,  and  Leo 
VIII.  chosen  instead.  The  Roman  people, 
as  well  as  the  clergy,  now  swore  to  elect 
no  pope  in  future  without  the  consent  of 
the  emperor.  The  popes  from  this  time 
again  called  the  emperor  their  lord,  and  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy,  placed 
his  name  upon  their  coins,  and  marked  the 
years  of  his  reign  upon  their  bulls. 

But  the  Romans  soon  forgot  /their  oath, 
drove  away  Pope  Leo,  and  recalled  the 
deposed  John,  after  whose  death,  which 
speedily  followed,  they  elected  another 
pope,  Benedict,  in  opposition.  The  pa- 
tience  of  the  emperor  was  now  exhausted, 
and  he  exercised  a  heavy  punishment 
upon  the  perjured  Romans.  He  returned 
again  with  his  army,  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try  around  Rome,  surrounded  and  besieged 
the  city,  and  forced  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render and  open  the  gates,  and  to  give  up 
the  pope,  Benedict,  into  his  hands.  He 
then  convoked  a  large  assembly  of  the 
bishops  and  clei^y,  and  in  their  presence 
Benedict  was  divested  of  his  insignia,  and 
at  once  banished,  while  Leo  was  replaced 
upon  the  throne. 

Meantime  Berengar,  with  his  wife,  Wil. 
la,  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  emper- 
or's  generals,  and  were  conveyed  to  Bam* 
berg,  where  after  their  imprisonment  they 
shortly  died.  The  emperor  himself^  after 
he  had  thus  established  his  dominion,  re- 
turned in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  965, 
to  Germany,  and  celebrated  at  Colc^e, 
with  his  beloved  brother  Bruno,  his  mother, 
his  son  Otho,  and  nephews,  together  with  a 
numerolis  assemblage  of  the  nobles  of  his 
empire,  the  joyful  event  of  his  return 
among  them  after  a  long  and  trying  time 
of  absence.  I 


But  already,  in  the  following  year,  966, 
his  presence  was  again  required  in  Italy 
through  the  disturbaooes  caused  by  Adel- 
bert,  the  son  of  Berengar,  and  the  revolt  of 
the  Romans  against  Uieir  pope*  His  ap- 
pearance, however,  onoe  more  produced 
order  and  peace ;  and  he  was  now  enabled 
to  turn  his  attention  to  Lower  Italy,  where 
the  emperor  of  Greece  still  had  his  gover- 
nor, and  then  to  Sicily,  whence  the  Sara- 
cens  threatened  entire  Italy.  It  was  now 
Otho*s  wish  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
family  of  the  Greek  emperor,  in  order, 
thereby,  to  open  a  prospect  for  his  own 
house  upon  Lower  Italy,  as  well  as  to  be. 
come  enabled  to  ward  off  more  effectually 
the  inroads  of  the  unbelievers. 

He  sent  for  his  son  Otho  from  Germany, 
and  had  him  crowned  as  future  emperor 
by  the  po(^,  and  then  dispatched  an  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of 
demanding  Theophania,  the  daughter  of  the 
enoperor,  in  marriage  for  his  son.  Con- 
nected with  this  emb^Bssy,  Luitprand,  whom 
Otho  had  made  bi^op  of  Cremona,  relates 
a  singular  circumstance,  although,  from 
his  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  with  evident  ex- 
aggeration :  "  We  arrived  here,''  he  says, 
*'  in  June,  and  were  immediately  supplied 
with  a  guard  of  honor,  so  that  we  could 
not  go  anywhere  without  an  escort.  On 
the  second  day  of  our  arrival  we  proceeded 
on  horseback  to  the  audience.  The  em- 
peror  Nicephorus  is  a  short,  stout  man,  so 
brown  that,  in  a  forest,  he  would  strike  us 
with  terror.  He  said,  <  he  lamented  that 
our  lord  and  ruler  had  showed  the  daring 
boldness  to  assume  and  appropriate  Ronoe 
to  himself,  and  to  destroy  two  such  honor- 
able men  as  Berengar  and  Adelbert,  and 
then  to  carry  fire  and  sword  even  into 
Grecian  countries:'  he  added,  Mhat  he 
knew  we  had  counselled  our  lord  to  it.' 
We  replied :  <  Our  lord,  the  emperor,  has 
delivered  Rome  from  tyranny  and  sinners, 
which  he  has  come  from  the  end  of  the 
earth  into  Italy  to  accomplish,  while  others 
have  remained  indolently  sleeping  upam 
their  thrones,  and  deemed  such  great  con" 
fusbn  and  anarchy  beneath  their  dignity 
to  notice.  Besides  which,'  we  added,  '  we 
have  among  us  those  brave  and  loyal 
knights,  who  are  always  ready  and  pre* 
pared  to  maintain,  by  single  combat  at 
arms,  the  justice  and  virtue  of  our  master. 
Yet  we  have  come  here  with  views  and  in* 
tentJons  of  peaoci  and  for  the  purpoee  of 
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demanding  the  Princess  Theophania  in 
marriage  for  Otho,  our  prince,  and  eldest 
son  of  our  lord  and  emperor.'  To  which 
the  emperor  observed :  Mt  is  now  time  to 
go  to  the  procession.  We  will  attend  to 
this  matter  at  a  more  convenient  moment.' 
The  grand  procession,  wherein  the  king 
appeared,  attired  in  a  long  mantle,  escort- 
ed by  soldiers  or  city  volunteers,  without 
halberds,  passed  along  slowly  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people. 

'*  When  at  table,  he  wished  to  censure 
our  mode  of  warfare,  saying  our  arms 
were  much  too  heavy,  while  the  Grermans 
appeared  to  be  only  valiant  when  they 
were  drunk ;  and  that  the  true  Romans 
were  only  now  to  be  found  in  Constantino, 
pie.  When  he  said  this,  he  made  a  sign 
to  me  with  his  hand  that  I  should  be  silent. 
At  another  time  he  spoke  of  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  and  asked,  mockingly,  whether 
any  council  had  ever  been  convoked  in 
Saxony  ?  I  replied,  <  that  where  there  was 
most  sickness,  there  was  most  need  of  the 
greatest  number  of  doctors ;  that  all  here- 
sies had  originated  with  the  Greeks,  and 
therefore  church  councils  were  more  ne- 
cessary  to  be  held  among  them.  Never- 
theless I  knew  of  one  council  being  assem- 
bled in  Saxony,  where  it  had  been  pro* 
nounced  that  it  was  more  glorious  to  fight 
with  the  sword  in  hand  than  with  the 
pen.' 

"  The  eroperor  is  surrounded  with  flat- 
terers  and  sycophants ;  the  whole  city  floats 
in  sensuality,  and  even  on  holy  days  of 
festival  there  are  plays  performed.  Their 
power  reposes  not  in  their  own  strength, 
but  is  dependent  upon  the  mercenary  forces 
of  Amalfi,  and  upon  Venetian  and  Russian 
sailors.  I  believe  firmly  that  four  hun- 
dred Germans  in  open  field  would  put  the 
whole  Greek  army  completely  to  flight." 
Nicephorus  would  not  consent  to  the 
marriage,  and  Otho,  as  emperor,  now 
sought  to  extend  his  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  Lower  Italy,  which  was  divided 
among  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  and  native 
prinoes.  The  history  of  these  expeditions 
is  not  clearly  given ;  but  altogether  it  ap- 
pears the  imperial  arms  were  victorious, 
although  it  was  not  possible  to  gain  any 
durable  advantage  in  that  difficult  country. 
In  December,  069,  the  emperor  Nicepho- 
rus was  murdered  in  a  revolt,  when  his 
successor  very  willingly  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The 
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Princess  Theophania  was  crowned  in  Rome 
in  the  year  072,  by  the  pope,  John  XIII., 
and  united  to  the  young  prince,  Otho.  The 
emperor  himself  now  returned  to  Germany, 
after  an  absence  of  six  years,  in  order  that 
he  might  enjoy  some  little  peace  at  the 
close  of  a  life  so  rich  in  striking  events. 

The  great  influence  which  Otho  had 
acquired  throughout  the  entire  western 
world,  was  satisfactorily  proved  to  the 
German  nation  during  the  last  few  months 
of  his  life.  Having  gpne  to  Quedlinburg 
to  visit  the  grave  of  his  mother,  Matilda, 
he  was  there  waited  upon  by  the  rulers  of 
the  Poles  and  Bohemians,  the  chiefs  Mjesko 
and  Boleslas,  in  order  to  receive  his  opin- 
ion and  judgment  in  their  affairs ;  and  these 
were  immediately  followed  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Romans,  Beneventanians, 
Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Slavonians,  Danes, 
and  Hungarians,  and  the  whole  completed 
by  an  embassy  from  the  Saracens  in  Af- 
rica, which  arrived  shortly  afterwards  at 
Merseburg. 

Just  at  this  time,  however,  he  was  very 
much  affected  by  the  death  of  his  faithful 
friend,  Herman,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  died' 
in  Quedlinburg  on  the  27th  of  March,  978. 
Grieved  at  the  loss  of  that  good  man,  says- 
Widukind,  he  wandered  solitary  and  de- 
jected among  the  graves  of  those  he  had, 
held  so  dear.  Alas,  how  many  of  these 
had  already  preceded  him  in  their  depart- 
i>re  from  this  life,  reminding  him  of  his 
own  past  career,  so  troubled,  so  eventful, 
but  yet  in  many  respects  so  glorious ! 

When  on  the  6th  of  May  he  arrived  at 
his  castle  in  Memleben,  where  his  father 
had  died,  he  felt  himself  extremely  weak. 
Nevertheless  ho  attended  service  in  the 
chapel  on  the  following  morning,  gave  his 
usual  alms  to  the  poor,  and  then  reposed 
again.  At  midday  he  again  appeared,  and. 
at  the  appointed  time  he  took  his  meal  at; 
dinner  with  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment, 
upon  which  he  attended  the  evening  ser- 
vice. It  was  then  he  suddenly  felt  over- 
come with  a  burning  fever,  and  he  was 
assisted  to  a  chair  by  the  princes  in  attend- 
ance. But  his  head  sunk  ;  he  felt  his; 
approaching  end,  and  indicating  his  wishes; 
by  signs,  he  was  immediately  assisted  in 
the  solenm  service  of  the  holy  communion. 
Just  after  he  had  received  it,  and  when  the 
holy  ceremony  was  over,  as  Widukind 
states,  he  ended  his  mortal  career,  andi 
without  a  sigh  tranquilly  breathed  his  last,. 
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on  the  7th  of  May,  073,  aged  sixty-one 
years,  and  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign. 

His  body  was  conveyed  to  Magdeburg, 
his  favorite  city,  and  being  deposited  in  a 
niarble  coffin,  was  placed  as  he  had  wished, 
on  the  side  of  his  beloved  Edgitha,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Maurice. 

Otho  II.,  who,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
hiB  age,  now  succeeded  to  the  throne,  very 
soon  had  reason  to  find  that  the  task  which 
had  thus  early  devolved  upon  his  shoulders, 
of  maintaining,  in  all  its  supremacy,  the 
powerful  empire  of  his  father,  extending, 
as  it  did,*  from  the  boundaries  of  the  Da- 
nish  country  to  nearly  the  extensive  points 
of  Lower  Italy,  was  not  a  little  arduous 
and  difficult.  For  in  the  north  and  east, 
the  Danes  and  Slavonians  continued  still 
unwilling  subjects  or  neighbors ;  in  the 
west,  the  French  rulers  were  jealous  ri- 
vals ;  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  Greeks  and 
Arabs  were  anxiously  watching  for  an  op- 
portunity to  extend  their  power ;  while,  in 
the  interior  of  Germany  itself,  many  par- 
ties stood  in  a  condition  of  direct  hostility 
towards  each  other. 

In  this  critical  position,  the  necessary 
strength  and  energy  of  body  was  certainly 
not  wanting  in  the  young  monarch,  as  was 
sufficiently  shown  by  his  figure,  which, 
although  rather  short,  was,  nevertheless, 
strong  and  firmly  knit  together,  while  his 
healthy  constitution  was  indicated  by  the 
florid,  ruddy  hue  of  his  cheeks,  and  which, 
in  fact,  procured  for  him  the  by-name  of 
.Otho  the  Florid,  or  Red.  But  wisdom 
;and  forethought  were  not  as  yet  at  his  com- 
rmfind ;  and  it  was  for  him  a  misfortune  that, 
even  as  a  child,  he  had  been  designated  as 
the  sovereign ;  for  he  thus  became  proud 
and  violent,  extreme  and  unequal  in  his 
•  conduct ;  while  mildness  and  severity  were 
«with  him  in  constant  interchange,  and  his 
liberality  at  times  bordered  upon  extrava- 
gance itself.  Had  time,  however,  enabled 
:  him  to  moderate  these  strong  passions  of 
youth,  and  thus,  by  the  experience  of  in- 
creased years,  ripened  and  brought  to 
perfeotion  his  nobler  qualities,  he  might 
then  4iave  been  included  in  the  list  of  the 
most  ^stinguished  rulers  of  our  country. 
But  fate  ordained  otherwise  ;  and  he  was 
struck  down,  in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eighi  years. 

The  very  first  years  of  his  reign  were 
already  fully  occupied  with  the  difierent 
difputes  and  dissensions  in  the  empire,  but 


more  especially  with  that  produced  by  his 
cousin  Henry,  the  second  duke  of  Bavaria, 
or  the  Turbulent,  who  had  revolted  against 
the  young  emperor,  but  who,  however,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  deprived  of  his  duchy; 
as  likewise  by  the  rising  of  Harold  of  Den- 
mark against  Otho,  who  was  forced  to 
march  against  him,  and  completely  sub- 
dued him. 

Soon  afterwards,  France  made  an  at- 
tempt  to  acquire  the  Lorraine  dominion, 
which,  by  the  division  of  Verdun,  was 
fixed  in  the  centre  between  Germany  and 
France,  but  had  now  become  united  with 
Germany.  The  king,  Lothaire,  secretly 
collected  his  army,  and  while  Otho,  com- 
pletely unprepared,  was  holding  a  court  oo 
the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  St.  John,  in 
078,  in  the  ancient  imperial  palatinate  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  suddenly  advanced, 
and,  by  forced  marches,  without  even  an- 
nouncing hostilities,  hastened  on  to  that 
city,  in  order  to  take  the  emperor  prisoner. 
Fortunately,  Otho  received  intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  approach  in  time  to  enable 
him  to  quit  the  place  on  the  day  before  his 
arrival.  Lothaire  took  possession  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  plundered  it,  while  at  the 
same  time-he  commanded  the  eagle,  erected 
in  the  grand  square  of  Charles  the  Great, 
to  be  turned  towards  the  west,  in  sign  that 
Lorraine  now  belonged  to  France.  But 
Otho  forthwith  held  a  diet  of  the  princes 
and  nobles  at  Dortmund,  represented  to 
them,  with  the  most  impressive  eloquence, 
the  faithlessness  of  the  French  king,  and 
summoned  them  to  march  against  the  pre- 
sumptuous enemy.  They  all  unanimously 
promised  their  assistance,  forgetting  every 
internal  dispute,  for  it  now  concerned  tfaie 
honor  of  the  country. 

Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  October,  078, 
a  considerable  army  marched  into  France, 
and  without  meeting  with  much  opposition, 
advanced,  by  Rheims  and  Soissons,  as  far 
as  Paris.  Here,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  around  the  Montmartre,  the  Ger- 
mans encamped,  and  their  mounted  troops 
^scoured  the  whole  of  the  country  around, 
committing  devastation  everywhere.  The 
city  itself  was  garrisoned  by  the  duke, 
Hugo  Capet;  the  Seine  divided  the  two 
armies,  but  the  French  did  not  venture  out 
to  give  battle.  Otho,  however,  could  not 
succeed  in  taking  the  city,  which  was 
strongly  fortified ;  and  as  winter  now  ad- 
vanced— ^it  being  the  end  of  November^ 
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and  sickness  very  generally  prevailed 
among  the  troops,  he  commenced  a  re. 
treat.  This  expedition  was  one  of  the  first 
undertaken  by  the  Grermans  against  Paris ; 
the  treacherous  attack  of  the  French  king 
was  now  punished,  nor  did  he  venture  to 
make  another.  In  the  treaty  «f  peace  sub- 
sequently  concluded,  Lorraine  was  secured 
to  Grermany  forever. 

In  the  year  080,  Otho  set  out  on  his  first 
expedition  to  Italy,  from  which,  however, 
as  it  turned  out,  he  was  never  to  return. 
He  was  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  conquer 
the  possessions  in  Lower  Italy,  which  the 
Greek  emperors  still  maintained,  and  to 
which  Otho,  by  his  marriage  with  Theo- 
phania,  laid  claim.  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever,  called  to  their  aid  the  Arabs,  both  of 
Africa  and  Sicily.  At  first,  Otho  gained 
some  advantages,  and,  after  a  siej^e  of 
nearly  two  months,  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Salerno.  He  then  took  Bari  and 
Taranto,  in  Apulia,  and  pressed  forward, 
in  the  spring  of  082,  to  the  mountains  of 
Calabria#  He  beat  the  combined  army  of 
the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  first  at  Rossano, 
where  they  had  waited  for  him  in  a  strong 
position,  and  then  overthrowing  them  at 
Cotema,  pursued  them  as  far  as  Squillace, 
where  another  decisive  battle  was  fought 
on  the  Idth  of  July,  082.  The  imperial 
troops  rushed  with  the  greatest  impetuosity 
upon  the  ranks  of  the  Greeks,  who  held 
out  bravely  until  mid-day,  when  they  fell 
back  upon  Squillace.  The  successful 
troops,  abandoning  themselves  now  too 
eagerly  to  their  elated  hopes  of  victory  and 
pillage,  felt  so  secure,  that  they  laid  aside 
their  arms,  and  marched  leisurely  and  con- 
fidently  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Co. 
race.  But  here  they  were  suddenly  fallen 
upon  by  an  ambuscade  of  the  Arabs,  hith- 
erto concealed  behind  the  rocks,  and  were 
speedily  surrounded  on  every  side  by  in- 
numerable hordes  of  these  swift  warriors. 
The  scattered  troops  were  completely  over- 
powered, and  either  cut  to  pieces  or  made 
prisoners  by  the  enemy ;  and  only  a  very 
small  number  of  that  army,  but  a  short 
time  before  so  triumphant,  were  enabled  to 
save  themselves.  The  emperor  himself, 
as  it  were,  by  a  miracle,  escaped  by  plun- 
ging into  the  sea,  mounted  as  he  was  on 
his  trusty  steed,  and  swimming  towards  a 
Greek  vessel.  The  crew  received  him  on 
board,  not  knowing  the  high  rank  of  the  im- 
perial fugitive,  yet  hoping  to  receive  a  hand- 


some ransom  from  him  as  a  distinguished 
knight,  for  which  they  held  him  to  be. 
By  means  of  a  slave  on  board,  who  had 
recognised,  but  not  betrayed  him,  he  saved 
himself  a  second  time,  near  Rossano,  by 
springing  from  this  ship,  and  swimming  on 
shore ;  and,  after  safely  reaching  land,  he 
entered  that  city,  and  there  joined  his 
queen. 

In  this  disastrous  scene,  many  German 
and  Italian  princes  and  nobleis  perished, 
among  whom  were  Udo,  duke  of  Franco- 
nia,  the  margraves  Berthold  and  GUnther, 
Henry,  bishop  of  Augsbura,  (who  had 
likewise  fought  in  the  ranKs,^  t(^ether 
with  numerous  others;  and  all  the  coi)- 
quered  portions  of  the  country  in  Lower 
Italy  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Full  of  sorrow  and  vexation,  the  empe- 
ror proceeded  to  Upper  Italy,  in  order  to 
collect  another  army.  He  held  a  grand 
assembly  in  Verona,  consisting  of  both 
German  and  Italian  princes  and  nobles, 
and  his  mother,  together  with  his  queen 
and  infant  son,  Otho,  then  only  three  years 
old,  were  likewise  present ;  he  succeeded 
in  having  the  latter  at  once  elected  by  all 
the  princes  as  his  successor.  It  was,  at 
the  same  time,  determined  that  the  child 
should  be  taken  back  to  Germany,  under 
the  charge  of  Willigis,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
and  be  crowned  on  the  following  Christ- 
mas, (083,)  in  this  ancient  imperial  city  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  emperor  himself,  however,  afler  he 
had  regulated  the  affairs  of  Upper  Italy, 
repaired  to  Rome.  There  he  arranged  to 
have  his  chancellor,  Peter  of  Pavia,  elected 
as  pope,  (John  XIV. ;)  and  this  was  his  last 
public  act.  Overwhelmed  with  the  im- 
portant plans  he  nourished  in  his  heart  for 
his  next  campaign  in  Lower  Italy,  as  well 
as  with  the  excitement  produced  upon  his 
impatient  and  nervous  mind,  by  the  sad 
reverses  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  mul- 
tifarious cares  of  his  government,  he  was, 
in  a  few  days,  attacked  by  a  raging  fever, 
of  which  he  died,  in  the  presence  of  his 
queen,  the  pope,  and  several  of  his  faithful 
adherents,  on  the  7th  of  December,  OdS* 
in  the  28th  ^ear  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Rome. 
The  news  of  his  death  reached  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle  the  day  af^er  the  coronation  of  his 
infant  son  had  been  celebrated  in  the  as- 
sembly of  all  the  princes. 
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The  very  tender  age  of  the  new  sover- 
eign, Otho  III.,  would  have  been  a  great 
misfortune  for  Gerntany,  had  not  his  moth- 
er, Queen  Theophania,  a  woman  of  ex- 
traordinary  genius,  been  enabled  to  under- 
take, during  his  minority,  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment  with  adequate  spirit  and  energy, 
and  if,  likewise,  among  the  greater  portion 
of  the  German  princes  there  had  not  ex- 
isted a  faithful  adherence  towards  the 
imperial  house,  and  a  general  desire  for 
peace  and  order.  For  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Otho  II.,  Henry,  the  deposed 
duke  of  Bavaria,  after  having  been  set  at 
liberty  by  Poppo,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  into 
whose  custody  he  had  been  given,  came 
forward  again  with  his  pretensions,  and 
even  demanded,  as  nearest  relation,  to  have 
the  sole  guardianship  of  the  young  king. 
The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Warin,  under 
whose  protection  the  infant  had  been  placed, 
actually  delivered  him  up  to  Henry,  who 
held  him  under  his  control  during  a  whole 
year.  The  queen-mother,  Theophania, 
who,  according  to  her  deceased  husband's 
will,  was  to  have  the  guardianship  of  the 
child,  wto  still  in  Italy;  and  when  she 
returned,  Henry  had  already  so  strength- 
ened his  party,  that  he  contemplated  taking 
possession  of  the  government  himself.  He 
had  lost  no  time  in  forming  a  league  with 
those  nobles  who  were  devoted  to  his  in- 
terests, and  had  already  agreed  with  them 
under  what  conditions  they  should  give  their 
assistance  and  support  towards  raising  him  to 
the  throne.  At  the  dame  time,  the  French 
king,  Lothaire,  availing  himself  of  the  dis- 
union in  Grermany,  had  again  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  grasp  the  Lorraine  country,  and 
had  got  possession  of  the  important  town 
and  fortress  of  Verdun. 

The  Slavonians  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  frontiers  who,  during  the  years  that 
Otho  II.  was  in  Italy,  had,  by  their  united 
strength,  almost  entirely  shaken  off  the 
Grerman  dominion,  re-established  pagan- 
ism, and  made  many  successful  depreda- 
tory incursions  in  the  various  German  pos- 
sessions,  now,  together  with  the  dukes  of 
Poland  and  Bohemia  on  their  part,  promised 
the  rebel,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  their  assistance 
in  his  revolutionary  plans.  Thus  the  con- 
dition of  the  Germanic  empire  had  at  this 
moment  become  entirely  critical. 

But  the  alliance  of  Henry  with  the  bar- 
fiftrians  only  served  to  bring  back  to  their 


proper  recollection  all  those  nobles  of  Sax- 
ony  and  Thurinffia  who  had  hitherto  ibrmed 
the  majority  of  the  renegade's  partisans, 
and  they  turned  from  him  and  joined  tlie 
ranks  of  the  legitimate  party,  headed  by 
the  Dukes  Conrad  of  Swabia,  Bernard  of 
Saxony,  and  the  newly  created  duke  of 
Bavaria,  (recently  elected  by  Otho  II.,) 
Henry  the  younger,  of  the  house  of  Baben- 
berg ;  the  whole  of  whom,  with  WilHgis, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  had  still  maintained 
their  fidelity  towards  the  young  monarch 
and  his  royal  mother.  In  Lorraine,  also, 
a  party  rose  up  to  defend  the  cause  of 
Otho,  the  heart  and  soul  of  which  was  the 
distinguished  ecclesiastic,  Gerbert,  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  time  ;  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  sciences,  but,  more 
especially,  so  profoundly  read  in  natural 
philosophy,  that  he  was  regarded  as  a 
magician.  At  the  same  time  he  possessed 
great  powers  of  mind,  with  the  necessary 
energetic  and  penetrating  capacity  for  ac- 
tion in  all  political  matters;  and  in  his 
office  of  tutor  to  the  young  emperor,  to 
which  he  was  apfjointed  subsequently,  he 
continued  to  assist  him  with  his  valuable 
counsel  until  his  death. 

Thence,  by  means  of  this  combined  oper- 
ation on  the  part  of  all  his  faithful  friends 
and  stanch  adherents  of  th^  imperial  house, 
Henry  the  Turbulent  was  forced,  at  a 
grand  diet  held  at  Rora,*  in  the  month  of 
June,  984,  to  surrender  into  the  hands  of 
the  queen-mother  and  grandmother,  who 
were  both  present,  the  infant  emperor.  In 
the  same  year,  also,  the  desired  union  of 
peace  and  friendship  between  Henry  and 
the  guardians  was  completely  restored  and 
firmly  established  at  the  diet  of  Worms; 
Henry  and  his  friends  swearing  fealty  to 
the  sovereign,  and  which  he  continued  to 
hold  sacred  from  that  day;  nay,  through 
leading  subsequently  a  life  of  peace,  piety, 
and  charity,  he  earned  for  himself  the  by- 
name of  the  peaceful,  instead  of  the  tur- 
bulent Henry.  In  the  following  year  he 
received  again  his  long  wished-for  duchy 
of  Bavaria,  in  return  ror  resigning  which, 
Henry  the  younger  was  indemnified  with 
the  duchy  of  Garinthia,  which  had  become 
again  separated  from  Bavaria,  together 
with  the  V eronian  marches.  Other  nobles 
were  bound  to  the  new  government  by 
presents  and  gifts  of  land.     The  mai^gra- 

*  Hie  exact  Bite  of  this  place  cannot  be  traoad. 
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viates,  erected  to  oppose  the  Slavonians 
and  Hungarians,  were  fortified  anew,  and 
supplied  with  faithful  guards;  the  dukes 
Mlcislas  of  Poland  and  Boleslas  of  Bohe- 
mia returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  thus, 
by  wisdom,  prudence,  and  firmness,  both 
the  empresses  restored  once  more  the  order 
and  tranquillity  of  the  Grerman  empire  inter- 
nally,  and  again  promoted  and  established 
its  influential  claims  for  respect  externally. 

In  the  year  987,  after  the  death  of  Lo. 
thaire,  France  likewise  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Louis 
V.f  surrendered  to  Germany  the  bishopric 
of  Verdun.  He  was  the  last  of  the  race 
of  the  Carlovingians  on  the  throne  of 
France ;  and,  afler  his  death,  in  the  same 
year,  the  house  of  the  Capetingians  fol- 
lowed  in  the  person  of  Hugo  Capet,  his 
successor. 

In  Rome,  after  the  Empress  Theophania 
bad  returned  to  Germany,  great  disturb- 
ances broke  out,  and  the  patrician  Crescen- 
tins,  especially,  exercisea  the  greatest  ty- 
ranny in  the  city.  The  empress,  however, 
having  beheld  Germany  tranquillized,  and 
the  dominion  of  her  son  established,  re- 
turned in  988  to  Rome,  and  with  her  innate 
power  and  wisdom,  caused  the  authority  of 
Crescentius  to  be  checked  and  restricted 
within  its  proper  limits.  Unhappily,  this 
distinguished  woman  died  too  soon  for  the 
times  she  lived  in,  her  death  taking  place 
already  in  the  year  991,  at  Nimwegen. 

The  education  of  the  young  emperor, 
now  eleven  years  old,  henceforward  de- 
volved more  especially  upon  Bern  ward,  of 
Hildesheim,  a  most  excellent,  and,  for  his 
time,  a  very  learned  man,  into  whose  hands 
Queen  Theophania  had  already  confided 
her  son.  He  treated  the  boy  with  mild- 
ness, but  at  the  same  time  with  firmness, 
and  gained  his  entire  good-will  and  confi- 
dence. Bemward's  position  became  one 
of  very  great  and  decided  imjx>rtanoe,  in 
connection  with  the  relations  of  the  govern- 
ment subsequently,  particularly  aAer  he 
was  appointed,  in  the  year  993,  bishop  of 
Hildesheim ;  for  in  the  northern  frontiers 
of  the  empire  there  was  continually  fresh 
cause,  even  from  year  to  year,  for  conten- 
tion with  the  Slavonians  or  Normans,  either 
by  warding  off  their  attacks  at  home,  or  in 
order  to  punish  them,  by  sending  expedi- 
tions into  their  own  land.  m 

When  the  youthful  monarch  had  anatned 
his  sixteenth  year,  his  grandmother,  Queen 


Adelaide,  expressed  a  desire  to  behold  the 
head  of  her  grandson  decorated  likewise 
with  the  imperial  crown.  Accordingly,  in 
February,  996,  he  commenced  his  first  Ro- 
man expedition,  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
Germans,  Saxons,  Franks,  Bavarians,  Swa- 
bians,  and  Lorrainians,  yielded  on  this  oc- 
casion military  service,  and  joined  in  the 
ranks  of  the  multitudinous  train.  He  was 
crowned  emperor  on  Ascension-day,  the 
21st  of  May  in  that  year,  by  Gregory  V., 
the  first  pope  of  Grerman  origin  who  had,  as 
yet,  presided  on  the  papal  chair,  and  who 
exerted  himself  with  great  perseverance  to 
bring  into  order  the  confused  state  of  the 
Roman  relations.  The  patrician,  Crescen- 
tius, was  pardoned  for  the  turbulent  pro- 
ceedings he  had  hitherto  pursued ;  but 
scarcely  had  the  emperor  returned  to  Ger« 
many,  when  the  ungrateful  Roman  again 
revolted,  and  banished  Pope  Gregory  from 
the  capital.  Otbo  was  forced,  therefore,  to 
march  an  army  into  Italy  a  second  time  in 
the  year  997,  and  conducting  the  pope  back 
again  to  Rome,  he  besieged  Crescentius  in 
the  fortress  of  Engelsburg,  which  he  took 
by  storm,  and  the  traitor  was  forthwith  be* 
headed  on  the  battlements  of  the  burg,  in 
view  of  the  whole  army  and  people. 

Pope  Gregory  died  in  the  year  999,  and 
Otho  caused  his  esteemed  instructor  and 
counsellor,  Gerbert,  to  be  elected  to  the 
papal  chair,  who  adopted  the  title  of  Syl- 
vester II. 

Otho,  who  always  felt  a  great  preference 
for  Rome  and  Italy  generally,  would  fain 
have  wished  to  remain  longer  there,  but  he 
was  not  able  to  bear  the  enervating  effects 
of  that  hot  climate.  Altogether,  he  did  not 
enjoy  the  strongest  constitution,  and  his 
health  was  not  always  in  the  best  condi- 
tion  ;  besides  which,  during  the  period  be- 
tween youth  and  manhood,  he  evinced  a 
very  marked  expression  of  sadness  and 
melancholy,  and  which  oflen  exercised 
upon  his  mind  such  an  influence,  that,  com- 
pletely overcome,  he  resorted  to  the  most 
severe  self-inflicted  punishments  and  penal- 
ties. Thus  he  now  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Monte  Gargano,  in  Apulia,  and  sojourned 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Michael,  undergoing  the  most  severe 
exercise  of  expiatory  penance.  Thence  he 
visited  the  holy  abbot.  Nil  us,  near  Garta, 
who,  with  his  monks,  lived  there  in  wretch, 
ed  cells,  and  in  the  most  secluded  state  of 
strict  devotion  and  humility.     Here,  like- 
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wise,  Otho  joined  in  the  exercise  of  prayer, 
and  severe  and  rigid  repentance.  AiVer- 
wards,  we  again  find  him  following  the  same 
course  of  extreme  self-punishment  in  Ra- 
venna, for  whole  days  together ;  and  at  one 
time  be  is  said  to  have  passed  whole  weeks 
with  the  hermits  in  the  caves  around,  fast- 
ing and  praying. 

It  was  these  Italian  monks,  and  espe- 
cially Nilus  the  holy,  a  venerable  man, 
ninety  years  of  age.  Who  had  succeeded  in 
producing  within  the  prince  this  melancho- 
iy  view  of  life,  and  filled  him  with  such 
continual  desires  to  indulge  in  gloomy  fits 
of  abstinence  and  penitential  sacrifices. 
He  was  particularly  intimate  with  Adal- 
bert, the  apostle  of  the  Prussians,  who,  af- 
ter the  period  of  the  first  Roman  campaign, 
had  become  his  constant  companion,  not 
quitting  the  imperial  apartments  either  by 
night  or  day,  and  who,  partly  by  the  wish 
of  Otho,  proceeded  to  the  north,  in  order  to 
'  preach  the  holy  gospel  to  the  pagan  Prus- 
sians, where  he  died  a  martyr's  death,  in 
the  year  099.  When  the  religious  emperor 
returned,  in  the  following  year,  to  Germany, 
he  was  urged,  by  his  affection  towards  this 
friend,  to  visit  his  grave  in  Gnesen.  As 
soon  as  he  came  in  view  of  the  town,  he 
dismounted  from  his  steed,  and  continued 
the  rest  of  his  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  spot 
barefooted.  Deeply  afllected,  he  poured 
forth  bis  devotions  over  the  tomb  of  his 
much-lamented  friend,  and  in  recollection 
of  the  scene,  he  raised  the  bishopric  of 
Gnesen,  on  the  spot,  into  an  archbishopric, 
placing  under  its  authority  the  bishoprics 
of  Breslaw,  Cracovie,  and  Colberg,  pro- 
moting Adalbert's  brother,  Gaudentius,  to 
the  sacred  oflice. 

Combined  with  the  emotions  originating 
in  Christian  humility  and  worldly  sacrifice, 
we  find,  however,  likewise  excited  within 
Otho's  soul,  (which  appears  to  have  been 
subjected  to  sensations  of  the  most  varied 
nature,)  a  high  aspiring  desire  and  aim, 
and,  especially,  an  elevated  idea  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  imperial  dignity.  As  the 
son  of  a  Roman-Germanic  emperor  and  the 
grandson  of  a  Greek  emperor;  already 
chosen  as  reigning  king  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  selfconsciousness,  and,  likewise, 
almost  immediately  afterwards  decorated 
with  the  imperial  crown  ;  educated  by  the 
most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  his 
lime — a  Gerbert,  a  Bernward,  a  Meinwerk, 
(oi  Paderbom,)  and  by  the  Calabrian  Greek, 


John  of  Placentia — ^he  held  himself  in  high 
respect,  and  far  beyond  the  Germans,  who, 
in  his  opinion,  were  still  uncouth  and  sav- 
age. He  tried  to  persuade  them  to  lay 
aside  their  Saxon  barbarism,  and  exhorted 
them  to  imitate  and  adopt  the  more  refined 
and  elegant  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  he 
even  introduced  the  customs  and  usages  of 
the  latter ;  among  the  rest,  which  he  himself 
adopted,  that  of  dining  alone  from  a  table 
more  elevated  than  the  others,  and  to  ar- 
range the  different  places  of  honor  accord- 
ing to  rank  and  distinction.  His  tutor,  Ger. 
bert,  had  himself  formed  a  high  idea  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  which  he  ha^  taken  great 
pains  to  instil  in  the  youthful  mind  of  bis 
pupil.  <'  Thou  art  our  Ceesar,  Imperator, 
and  Augustus,^'  he  wrote  to  him,  **  and  de- 
scended from  the  noblest  blood  of  the 
Greeks ;  thou  art  superior  to  thera  all  in 
power  and  dominion,  &c.  Otho  had  in- 
deed contemplated  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  empire,  in  its  entire  dominion,  and 
no  doubt  he  would  have  carried  his  inten- 
tions into  effect,  by  making  Rome  the  cen- 
tral point  and  the  imperial  seat  of  govern- 
ment, had  he  only  been  able  to  endure  the 
climate. 

He  regarded  the  founder  of  the  Gennanic- 
Roman  empire,  the  great  Charles,  as  his 
model,  and  when,  in  the  year  1000,  he  vis- 
ited Aix-laChapelle,  he  felt  a  desire  to  ele- 
vate his  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  his 
ancestor's  earthly  remains.  Accordingly 
he  caused  the  vault  to  be  unclosed,  and 
descended  its  steps,  accompanied  by  two 
bishops.  He  found  the  embalmed  body 
still  in  the  position  it  was  placed,  sitting  in 
the  marble  chair,  covered  with  the  impe* 
rial  robes,  together  with  the  sceptre  and 
shield.  Otho  bent  his  knee  in  prayer,  then 
took  the  golden  cross  from  the  breast  of  the 
emperor,  and  placed  it  upon  his  own.  Af- 
ter which,  before  leaving,  he  had  the  body 
covered  with  fresh  raiment,  and  then  again 
solemnly  closed  the  vault.* 

Otho's  strong  predilection  for  Italy  drew 
him  once  more  into  that  country.  Rome 
and  the  Romans  appeared  to  him  in  all  the 
splendor  of  their  ancient  dominion  o^  the 
world  ;  but  they  ill-returned  the  preference 
he  showed  for  them.  While  he  was  so- 
journing in  Rome,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
lOOI,  the  Romans  revolted  against  him  be- 

*  Theemperor,  Frederick  I.,  eauaed  the  vault  to  be 
unclosed  again  in  the  year  1185,  and  had  the  body  dr 
poaited  iu  a  niperb  tomo. 
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cause  he  had  exercised  his  lenity  towards 
the  Tiburtinians,  who,  as  in  ancient  times, 
still  remained  their  hated  enemies;  they 
kept  him  a  close  prisoner  in  his  own  palace 
during  three  days,  so  that  he  oould  obtain 
neither  food  nor  drink.  Then  it  was  that 
the  emperor  experienced  that  German  fideli- 
ty and  rude  virtue  were  still  better  than  the 
smooth  but  slippery  words  and  more  ac- 
complished manners  of  his  favorite  Italians. 
Bern  ward,  the  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  placed 
himself,  with  the  sacred  royal  lance,  under 
the  portico  of  the  palace,  and,  as  his  biog- 
rapher states,  thundered  against  it  most 
dreadfully  ;  and  thus,  through  the  bishop's 
resolution  and  the  aid  of  his  faithful  adhe- 
rents, the  emperor  was  at  length  rescued 
from  the  Romans.  Nevertheless,  he  looked 
over  their  bad  conduct,  and  peace  was 
resumed  for  a  short  time  longer,  but  they 
soon  again  broke  out  against  him.  He  then 
prepared  at  once  to  punish  this  false  and 
treacherous  people ;  but  his  spirits  were 
now  broken,  and  he  weakened  and  reduced 
his  body  still  more  by  nocturnal  watchings 
and  praying,  often  fasting,  too,  the  entire 
week,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Thureday.  He  was  attacked  by  a  severe 
and  inflammatory  disease,  ^according  to 
Dietmar,  the  small-pox,)  and  died  on  the 
23d  of  January,  1002,  at  Patemo,  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  body 
was  placed  under  the  charge  and  protection 
of  the  few  Grerman  princes  and  nobles  who 
had  accompanied  the  emperor,  and  they 
lost  no  time  in  conveying  it  away  from  that 
hateful  country  into  their  native  land.  In 
the  course  of  its  march,  however,  the  fune- 
ml  procession  was  frequently  attacked  by 
the  Italians,  who  were  eager  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  corpse,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
UDited  efforts  of  the  brave  and  valiant  band 
of  noble  warriors  that  formed  its  escort, 
that  the  enemy  was  successfully  repulsed, 
and  that,  at  length,  after  great  difficulty,  it 
arrived  safely  at  its  destination  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Thus  all  the  male  descendants  of  Otho 
the  Great,  his  two  sons,  Ludolf  and  Otho 
n.,  and  his  two  grandsons,  Otho  III.  and 
Otho  the  son  of  Ludolf,  died  in  Italy  in  the 
bloom  of  their  youth;  while  of  the  imperial 
Saxon  family,  the  great-grandson  of  Henry 
I.,  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria  alone  remain- 
ed.  The  Germans  were  not  at  all^nclined 
towards  the  Bavarian  race ;  but  Henry, 
who  had,  by  means  of  his  generous  gifts, 


already  enlisted  the  clergy  on  his  side,  and 
had,  likewise,  in  his  possession  the  crown 
jewels  and  insignia,  succeeded  by  degrees 
in .  gaining  over  one  by  one  the  individual 
German  states,  so  that,  without  a  general 
electoral  assembly  taking  place,  each  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  royal  authority  with  the 
sacred  lance. 

Henry  II.  has  received  the  title  of  saint 
from  his  strict  and  pious  life,  as  also  from 
his  liberality  towards  the  clergy,  already 
mentioned.  The  latter  had  acquired  ex. 
tensive  possessions  under  the  Saxon  empe- 
rors, who  were  all  very  generous  towards 
them,  and  thence  many  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers became  powerful  princes  of  the  em- 
pi  re.  Like  Charlemagne,  the  kings  saw 
with  pleasure  their  increase  of  power,  in 
order  that  they  might  use  it  as  a  counter, 
poise  to  that  of  the  temporal  lords,  and  at 
this  period  too,  the  spiritual  power  held 
chiefly  with  the  kings.  Otho  I.  had  al- 
ready  begun  to  unite  the  lordships  with  the 
bishoprics,  and  Henry  II.  transferred  to 
many  churches  two,  even  three  lordships, 
and  to  that  of  Gandersheim  he  even  made 
over  seven.  The  partiality  and  attachment 
shown  by  the  emperor  towards  the  clergy 
was,  no  doubt,  taken  advantage  of  by  many ; 
still  among  that  body  there  we're  likewise 
at  this  period  many  men  who  were  perfect- 
ly  sensible  of  the  peculiar  dignity  of  their 
calling,  and  zealously  sought  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  their  community,  as  well  as  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  all  true  cultivation  ;  of  which 
the  tenth  century,  especially,  presents  us 
with  several  illustrious  instances.  Bishop 
Bernward,  of  Hildesheim,  who,  in  the  ur- 
gent danger  of  the  emperor,  Otho  III.,  in 
Rome,  displayed  so  much  resolution,  was 
a  man  of  great  intellectual  mind,  and  nour- 
ished the  most  profound  feeling  for  all  that 
was  good  and  beautiful.  During  his  many 
voyages,  chiefly  in  Italy,  he  took  young 
persons  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cising their  taste  in  the  observation  of  works 
of  art,  and  in  their  imitation.  He  caused 
the  pavements  and  churches  to  be  deco- 
rated with  mosaic  embellishment,  and  costly 
vessels  of  a  beautiful  form  to  be  cast  id 
metal,  with  which  he  was  furnished  by  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Hartz,  dis- 
covered under  the  emperor  Otho  I.  Thua 
did  Bernward  nobly  exert  himself  for  his 
diocese,  and  the  school  of  Hildesheim  waa 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  that  period. 
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When  in  Italy,  the  Emperor  Henry  re. 
oeived  a  second  by*name — ^that  of  HufTe- 
holz,  or  the  lame.  For  fresh  disturbances 
having  arisen  there  after  the  death  of  Otho 
Ill.y  and  the  Italians  having  made  a  mar- 
grave, Ardovine,  their  king,  Henry,  in  or- 
der to  restore  order,  advanced  thither  in 
the  year  1004,  put  Ardovine  to  flight,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned,  with  the 
iron  crown,  at  Pavia.  Out  of  regard  for 
the  city,  and  in  order  to  show  his  confi- 
dence towards  the  citizens,  he  retained 
merely  a  small  body-guard,  and  caused 
the  rest  of  the  anny  to  remain  outside  the 
city  in  the  camp.  The  capricious  and  in- 
constant disposition  of  the  Italians  imme- 
diately became  manifest.  They  rose  in 
revolt,  stormed  the  palace  of  the  emperor, 
and  threatened  his  life.  It  was  then,  in 
springing  from  a  window,  that  he  lamed 
his  root.  His  companions,  although  but 
few,  fought  like  valiant  men,  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
until  the  Germans  beyond  the  city,  hear- 
ing  the  tumult  within,  stormed  the  walls, 
and  after  severe  fighting,  broke  through, 
paved  their  way  to  the  palace  and  saved 
the  king.  The  battle  still  continued  most 
furiously  in  the  streets  and  houses,  whence 
the  inhabitants  hurled  forth  stones  and 
other  missiles  upon  the  troops,  who  set  fire 
to  the  whole  city,  and  which  destruction 
continued  until  the  kins  put  a  stop  to  the 
fury  of  his  soldiers,  and  saved  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  in  this  battle  that 
the  queen's  brother,  Griselbert,  a  valiant 
youth,  being  killed  by  the  Lombards,  a 
brave  knight.  Wolfram,  his  companion  in 
arms,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  struck  one 
of  them  such  a  powerful  blow  with  his 
sword  that,  passing  through  the  helmet,  it 
separated  his  head  and  neck  down  to  the 
shoulders ;  and  having  thus  revenged  the 
death  of  his  noble  friend,  he  returned,  un- 
wounded,  back  to  his  comrades. 

This  conduct  of  the  Pavians  produced 
great  disgust  upon  the  open-hearted  and 
honest  feelings  of  the  king,  and  as  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  remain  longer  in 
Italy,  he  retiimed  to  Crermany  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Here,  also,  many  disturbances  arose 
during  his  reign,  for  the  emperor,  who, 
with  his  erood  and  pious  qualities,  was 
much  too  w.>ak  to  hold  the  reins  of  his 

Kvemment,  could  not  possibly  maintain 
I  authority.    In  particular  the  neighbor* 


ing  Polish  duke,  Boleslas,  an  ambitious, 
turbulent  man,  who  had  conquered  and 
partially  retained  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
gave  him  much  trouble.  For  these  coun- 
tries,  however,  the  usurper  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  German  emperor,  but  beyond 
Siis  he  maintained  himself  independently, 
and  made  himself  feared  on  the  other  side 
even  by  the  Russians  and  the  Greek  em- 
peror. 

Henry  visited  Italy  a  second  time  in 
1013,  and  re-established  the  pope,  Bene- 
dict VIII.,  in  the  papal  chair ;  he  swore  to 
protect  him  faithfully,  and  was  by  him 
crowned  emperor.  Returning  to  Germany, 
he  was  especially  occupied  with  founding 
the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  his  favorite  seat, 
which  he  richly  endowed,  and  had  deter- 
mined  it  should  serve  as  a  monument  of 
his  own  piety  as  well  as  of  that  of  his  em- 
press,  Cunegunde.  In  (he  year  1020  he 
was  much  gratified  by  a  journey  which 
Pope  Benedict  made  to  Germany,  who 
visited  him  in  Bamberg,  and  consecrated 
his  holy  foundation. 

The  object  of  the  pope's  presence  in 
Germany  was  more  especially  to  induce 
the  emperor  to  undertake  another  expedi- 
tion to  Italy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Greeks, 
who  threatened  Rome  from  Lower  Italy, 
from  attacking  and  taking  possession  of 
that  capital. 

And  Henry,  who  at  once  perceived  the 
danger  to  Which  the  church  of  Southern 
Italy  was  exposed  of  being  robbed  by  the 
Greeks  of  its  central  point  of  operation, 
marched  forth,  for  the  third  time,  in  the 
year  1021,  for  that  country,  drove  the 
Greeks  easily  back  to  the  most  extreme 
points  of  their  possessions  in  Lower  Italy, 
conquered  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Naples, 
and  was  everywhere  greeted  and  hailed  as 
king.  But  as  he  never  liked  to  remain  long 
in  that  country  he  returned  to  Grermany  in 
1022,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  exercise 
of  devotional  and  peaceful  works. 

Henry  died  in  the  year  1024,  aged  fifky- 
two,  at  his  fortress,  Grone,  in  the  Leingau, 
(near  Gottingen,)  which  had  of\en  been  the 
seat  of  the  Saxon  emperors.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Bamberg  and  there  interred. 
Subsequently,  122  years  af\er  lis  death, 
he  was  added  to  the  calendar  of  saints  by 
Pope  B^ne  III.  With  him  the  house  of 
Saxony ^came  extinct,  which,  like  that 
of  the  Carlovingians,  had  commenced 
powerfully  but  emied  weakly.     Germany 
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now  required  once  again  a  vigorous  and 
great-minded  ruler,  in  order  to  save  it 
from  internal  dissolution,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
serve it  from  losing  its  dignity  among  the 
other  nations ;  for,  during  the  minority  of 
Otho  III.  and  under  Henry  II. ,  the  impe- 
rial  vassals  had  committed  many  usurpa. 
tions  based  upon  the  imperial  prerogatives. 
The  sons  of  the  nobles,  endowed  with  im- 
perial feeds,  retained  them  as  if  by  right 
of  inheritance,  and  many  disputes  were 
settled  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword, 
without  any  regard  being  paid  to  the  em- 
peror's supreme  judicial  power.  These 
wars  devastated  in  particular  the  south  of 
Germany. 

Meanwhile  the  Christian  countries 
wherein,  together  with  the  dominion  of  the 
church,  a  regard  for  the  imperial  dignity 
was  disseminated,  were  now  become  con- 
siderably increased  in  number.  Towards 
the  year  1000  Christianity  became  still 
more  deeply  rooted  in  Hungary,  Poland, 
Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  aiS  Denmark. 
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The  Germanic  states,  each  under  its 
duke,  assembled  for  the  election  of  a  new 
emperor,  upon  the  vast  plains  along  both 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  between  Mentz  and 
Worms,  near  Oppenheim.  There  were 
eight  dukes;  Conrad  the  Younger,  who 
exercised  the  ducal  power  in  Franconia  in 
the  name  of  the  king — ^Franconia  being 
still  regarded  as  the  king's  country — ^Fre- 
derick of  Upper  Lorraine,  Gozelo  of  Lower 
Lorraine,  Bernard  of  Saxony,  (of  Herman 
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Billung's  race,)  Henry  of  Bavaria,  AdaU 
bert  of  Carinthia,  (the  new  duchy,  separated 
under  Otho  IL  from  Bavaria,  and  which 
contained  the  passes  into  Italy,)  young 
Ernest  of  Swabia,  and  Othelric  or  Uiric, 
of  Bohemia.  The  Saxons,  the  eastern 
Franks,  the  Bavarians,  and  Swabians,  to- 
gether  with  the  Bohemians,  encamped  them- 
selves on  this  side  of  the  Rhine ;  the 
Rhenish  Franks,  and  those  of  Lower  and 
Upper  Lorraine  on  the  other  side.  Thus 
a  splendid  and  numerous  assembly  or  diet 
of  electors  was  here  reflected  in  the  waves 
of  the  great  German  stream. 

The  voices,  after  long  deliberation,  in- 
clined in  favor  of  the  Frankish  race,  from 
which  two  Conrads,  surpassing  all  the  rest 
in  virtue  and  consideration,  presented  them, 
selves — Conrad  the  Elder  or  the  Sa- 
lian,  and  Conrad  the  Younger,  the  duke. 
They  were  kinsmen,  being  sons  of  two 
brothers,  and  descended  from  Conrad  the 
Wise,  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  Otho 
L,  who  fell  in  the  battle  with  the  Hunga- 
rians  on  the  Lech ;  both  were  worthy  of 
their  ancestors,  and  upon  the  female  side 
related  to  the  Saxon  imperial  branch.  The 
choice  balanced  between  them ;  the  elder 
Conrad  then  advanced  to  the  side  of  the 
younger  one,  and  thus  addressed  him: 
'<  Do  not  let  us  allow  our  friendship  and  in* 
terest  to  be  disturbed  by  the  contest.  If  we 
dispute  together  the  princes  may  elect  a 
third,  and  posterity  will  then  say  we  were 
both  unworthy  of  the  crown.  Methinks 
that  whether  the  election  fall  upon  either  . 
you  or  me,  we  shall  still  both  be  honored, 
I  in  you  and  you  in  me.  If  the  crown  be 
awarded  to  you,  I  will  be  the  first  to  do 
homage  to  you  ;  vow,  therefore,  my  friend 
and  brother,  to  do  the  same  by  me.''  To 
this  the  younger  prince  agreed,  and  forth* 
with  made  the  vow  likewise. 

When  the  election  commenced,  and  the 
archbishop,  Aribo  of  Mentz,  was  first  to 
give  his  vote,  he  named  Conrad  the  Elder ;. 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  followed. 
Among  the  temporal  princes,  the  duke  of 
the  Franks  was  the  first  in  rotation,  and  the 
younger  Conrad  arose,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  save  his  vote  to  his  cousin,  Conrad 
the  Elder,  who  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and 
placed  him  beside  him.  The  remaining 
princes  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  the 
people  shouted  their  applause.  Frederic 
of  Lorraine  and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
alone  were  discontented,  and  quoted  the 
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assembly ;  but  when  they  beheld  the  una- 
nimity of  all  the  others,  and  that  the 
younger  Conrad  had  at  once  acceded  to  the 
choice  made,  they  became  reconciled,  and 
returning,  rendered  homage  with  the  rest 
of  the  princes. 

The  new  king  was  now  conducted  to 
Mentz,  to  be  there  solemnly  anointed  and 
crowned.  On  the  road  to  the  church,  the 
procession  was  stopped  by  the  number  of 
petitioners,  who  prayed  lor  justice.  The 
bishops  became  impatient,  but  Conrad 
listened  tranquilly  to  their  prayers  and 
said,  "  To  exercise  justice,  whether  it  be 
convenient  to  me  or  not,  is  my  first  duty." 
These  words  were  heard  with  joy  by  all 
around  ;  thence  great  hopes  were  formed 
of  the  new  king,  and  Conrad  did  not  disap- 
point  them.  He  commenced  his  reign  by 
visiting  all  parts  of  Germany ;  he  prac- 
tised justice,  restored  order,  and  showed  so 
much  strict  judgment,  combined  with  mercy, 
that  all  united  in  one  opinion,  that  no  king 
since  Charlemagne  had  so  well  merited  to 
occupy  his  seat  upon  the  imperial  throne. 
Robbers  he  punished  so  severely,  that 
now  there  was  more  general  security 
than  had  been  known  for  a  long  period, 
while  commerce  flourished  once  again .  He 
secured  for  himself  and  his  race  the  voice 
of  the  people,  by  promoting  the  develop, 
ment  of  the  municipal  institutions  by  every 
possible  means. 

Thus  did  he  govern  his  kingdom  inter, 
nally.  In  his  foreign  relations,  he  labored 
equally  for  the  dignity  and  greatness  of 
Germany.  Shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  he  advanced  into  Italy, 
where  in  Milan  he  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy,  and  subsequently  in  Rome,  emperor. 
The  festival  was  rendered  more  august 
by  the  presence  of  two  kings,  Rudolphus 
of  Burgundy,  and  the  great  Canute,  king 
of  England  and  Denmark.  With  the 
latter,  Conrad  formed  a  strict  friendship ; 
he  united  his  son,  Henry,  with  his  daughter, 
Kunihilda,  and  regulated  also  with  him  the 
limits  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  so 
that  the  river  Eider,  between  Holstein  and 
Silesia,  became  the  boundary  of  both  coun- 
tries. He  thus  gave  up,  it  is  true,  the 
margraviate  of  Silesia;  but  the  country 
was  difficult  to  defend,  and  Conrad  was  the 
gainer  in  other  respects.  Henry  II.  had  al- 
i^ady  concluded  an  hereditary  alliance  with 
King  Rudolphus  of  Burgundy,  so  that  aAer 
his  death  Burgundy  should  fall  to  Germany 


Conrad  renewed  the  treaty,  and  after  the 
death  of  Rudolphus  he  took  actual  posses- 
sion of  that  country,  although  a  portion  of 
the  Burgundians  had  called  forward  Count 
Odo,  of  Champagne,  whom,  however,  Con- 
rad drove  back,  and  was  fbrthwiih  recog- 
nlsed  as  king.  This  kingdom  comprised 
the  beautiful  districts  of  the  southeast  of 
France,  which  were  afterwards  called 
Provence,  Dauphiny,  Prancbe-Comt^,  and 
Lyons,  together  with  Savoy,  and  a  portion 
of  Switzerland,  thus  placing  Germany,  by 
means  of  the  important  sea-ports  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Toulon,  in  connection  with  the 
Mediterranean :  an  important  acquisition, 
which,  however,  afterwards,  in  the  times  of 
weaker  emperors,  became  neglected,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Conrad,  however,  was  forced  to  expen- 
ence,  that  this  very  acquisition  of  Burgun- 
dy became  a  subject  of  dissension  in  his  own 
family,  and  thence  a  source  of  vexation  to 
himself.  His  step-son,  Ernest,  duke  of 
Swabia,  (the  son  of  his  queen,  Gisella,  by 
her  former  husband  Herman,  duke  of 
Swabia,)  considered  he  possessed  the  first 
right  to  the  crown  of  Burgundy,  because 
his  mother  was  the  niece  of  Rudolphus, 
king  of  Burgundy.  Dissatisfied  with  Con- 
rad  s  conduct,  in  getting  this  territory  an* 
nexed  to  the  German  empire,  he  deserted 
him  in  the  Italian  campaign,  excited  dissen- 
sion against  him  in  Germany,  and  was  io 
hopes,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  to  invade 
and  conquer  Burgundy.  Conrad,  however, 
hastened  back,  disappointed  him  in  his  ef- 
forts, and  as  Ernest  could  not  succeed  ia 
gaining  over  the  Swabian  vassals  to  his 
purpose,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, and  his  step-father  sent  him  a  pris- 
oner  to  the  strong  castle  of  Giebichenstein, 
in  Thuringia.  After  an  imprisonment  of 
three  years,  he  set  him  at  liberty,  and  of- 
fered to  restore  him  to  his  duchy,  if  be 
would  deliver  up  to  him  his  friend  aod 
principal  accomplice.  Count  Werner,  of 
Kyburg.  This,  however,  Ernest  hesitated 
and  finally  refused  to  do,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly deposed  ;  and  at  a  diet  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  empire,  he  was 
banished  the  country,  together  with  all  his 
partisans.  He  fled  for  refuge  to  his  cousin. 
Count  Odo,  of  Champagne,  accompanied  bv 
Count  Werner,  and  a  few  faithful  friends ; 
but  soon  afterwards  returned,  while  his  fa- 
ther was  on  an  expedition  against  the  Hun- 
garians, concealed  himself  among  the  oav- 
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ems  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  once  more 
endeavored  to  gain  adherents  in  Swabia. 
But  the  bishop  of  Constance,  as  adminbtra- 
tor  of  the  duchy  for  Gisella's  second  son 
Herman,  (yet  a  minor,)  to  whom  Conrad 
had  transferred  it,  sent  Count  Mangold,  of 
Vehringen,  against  him,  when  both  armies 
met,  (1080,)  and  fought  a  severe  battle, 
antil  both  Ernest  and  Werner,  together 
with  Mangold,  were  killed.  The  adven- 
tures of  Duke  Ernest  became  the  subject 
of  many  heroic  lays  and  legends ;  and  the 
most  wonderful  deeds  performed  by  his 
army  were  connected  with  his  name,  and 
eventually,  collected  together  by  later  poets, 
formed  one  entire  work.  Meantime,  the 
campaign  undertaken  by  the  emperor 
against  the  Hungarians  proved  triumphant, 
and  he  obliged  Stephen,  their  king,  to  sign 
a  favorable  treaty  of  peace.  He  forced, 
also,  to  their  former  obedience  the  Slave 
nian  and  Yandalian  tribes,  who  were  still 
seated  on  the  Oder,  and  northward  on  the 
Elbe ;  and  Hamburg,  which  they  had  de- 
stroyed, raised  itself  by  degrees  from  its 
ruins. 

The  emperor  was  also  a  zealous  promo- 
ter  of  the  institution  whereby  the  church 
sought  to  set  some  limits  to  the  rude  force 
of  the  fauH-reehi — namely,  that  of  the 
Peace  of  God,  From  Wednesday  evening 
at  sunset  until  sunrise  on  Monday  morning, 
all  feuds  were  to  cease,  no  sword  be  raised, 
and  universal  security  protect  the  affairs  of 
life.  He  who  should  transgress  against 
the  peace  of  God,  (treuga  or  treya  Dei,) 
was  to  be  punished  with  the  heaviest  ban. 
Odilo,  of  Clugny,  is  named  as  the  origina- 
tor of  this  institution,  and  the  clergy  of 
Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries,  where 
the  most  sanguinary  feuds  prevailed,  with 
the  consent  of  Conrad,  first  united  them- 
selves, in  the  year  1033,  for  this  purpose. 

Conrad  returned  sickly  from  his  second 
expedition  into  Italy,  wherein  disease  re- 
duced his  army;  and  his  own  step-son, 
Herman  of  Swabia,  and  Kunihilda,  the 
young  consort  of  his  son  Henry,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Danish  king,  both  died  there. 
He  himself  never  thoroughly  recovered, 
and  died  at  Utrecht,  in  1039.  His  biogra- 
pher, Wippo,  thus  speaks  of  him: — ^**I 
should  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  flat- 
tery, were  I  to  relate  how  generous,  how 
steadfast,  how  undaunted,  how  severe  to- 
wards the  bad,  how  good  towards  the  vir- 
tuous, how  firm  against  the  enemy,  and 


how  unwearied  and  urgent  in  affairs  he 
was,  when  the  welfare  of  the  empire  de« 
manded  it." 

His  consort,  Gisella,  one  of  the  most  no- 
ble  of  German  women,  and  who  loved  him 
most  tenderly,  refused  every  consolation, 
and  mourned  her  husband  in  the  convent  of 
Kaufungen,  near  Cassel,  until  her  death. 
The  corpse  of  the  emperor  was  brought  to 
Spires,  and  deposited  in  the  noble  cathedral 
which  he  himself  had  founded. 

This  emperor  had  evidently  formed  the 
idea,  which  may  be  called  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  whole  Salic  imperial  race-^ 
namely,  to  raise  the  imperial  power  of 
Germany  to  the  most  unlimited  extent,  to 
restrict  the  dominion  of  the  princes  within 
narrow  bounds ;  and,  in  order  to  complete 
this,  he  endeavored  to  gain,  by  every  favor, 
the  assistance  of  the  inferior  vassals,  who 
had  almost  become  slaves  to  them.  To 
this  tended  an  irnportant  law,  (constitutio 
de  feudis,)  which  Conrad  made  in  the  year 
1037,  on  his  second  expedition  to  Italy,  for 
that  country,  and  which  was  soon  afler. 
wards  transferred  to  Germany,  namely — 
that  feudal  estates,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  father,  should  not  be  taken  capriciously 
from  the  sons,  but  only  in  criminal  cases, 
decided  by  tribunals  composed  of  their  co- 
vassals.  Thereby  he  prepared  for  the 
lesser  vassals  the  full  right  of  property ;  so 
that  from  them  there  must  necessarily 
have  arisen  a  distinct,  free  order,  for  the 
support  of  the  emperor  against  the  greater 
vassals.  These,  on  the  contrary,  and  par. 
ticularly  the  dukes,  he  sought  to  brins 
back  to  their  old  condition  of  mere  imperial 
functionaries;  and  even  gave  the  duchies 
of  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Pranconia,  to  his 
son  Henry,  who  seemed  fully  adapted  to 
carry  still  farther  his  great  and  extensive 
plan.  Had  success  attended  it,  Germany 
would  have  become  earlier  what  Prance 
became  later,  an  undivided,  powerful  em- 
pire. But  the  Salic  race  was  stayed  in  its 
mid-career,  partly  by  its  own  fault,  and 
partly  by  the  rapid  rising  of  the  papal  chair, 
whose  authority  developed  itself  with  as- 
tonishing energy,  and  whose  victory  over 
his  grandson,  Henry  IV.,  the  powerful 
Conrad  certainly  had  not  anticipated. 

Conrad's  son,  Henry,  or  the  black,  whom 
the  Germans  had  chosen  during  his  father's 
life,  was  twenty-two  years  of  age ;  but  the 
hopes  formed  of  him  were  great,  and  they 
proved  not  unfounded.    Like  his  father, 
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he  was  of  a  high  mind  and  a  determined 
will,  obstinate  and  firm,  and  at  the  same 
time  eloquent  and  well-informed,  for  the 
prudent  Gisella  had  early  induced  him  to 
cultivate  his  mind  as  much  as  possible  by 
reading,  although  at  that  time  books  were 
very  scarce.  No  emperor  since  Charle- 
magne maintained  more  vigorously  the  im- 
perial dignity  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the 
neighboring  lands,  or  ruled  more  power- 
fully  within  the  limits  of  his  extensive  em- 
pire. What  served  to  increase  his  great 
fame  was,  that  he  so  humbled  the  wild 
Hungarians,  who  ^hundred  years  before 
were  the  terror  of  Germany,  that  the  Hun- 
garian nobility,  afler  a  lost  battle,  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him  in  the  city  of 
Stuhlweissen,  in  the  year  1044,  and  that 
Peter,  their  king,  re-established  by  Henry, 
received  the  country  as  a  feud  from  him, 
by  means  of  a  golden  lance.  It  is  true  this 
was  no  durable  subjection ;  still  the  act  of 
itself  is  sufficiently  glorious  for  Henry, 
while  thereby  he  gained  a  portion  of 
Hungary,  from  Kahlenburg  to  Leitha, 
which  he  united  with  the  marches  of  Aus- 
tria. 

The  king  then,  in  1046,  turned  his  at- 
tention towards  Italy,  to  settle  the  great 
disorders  existing  there.  There  three  popes 
held  their  sway  at  once:  Benedict  IX., 
Sylvester  III.,  and  Gregory  IV.  Henry, 
in  order  to  be  wholly  impartial,  convoked 
a  council  at  Sutri.  Here  they  were  all 
three  deposed,  as  irregularly  elected ;  and 
then,  in  Rome,  at  the  desire  of  the  collec- 
tive clergy  and  nobility,  Henry,  who,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Charlemagne,  had 
received  the  dignity  of  patrician  for  him- 
self and  successors,  made  a  German,  Suid- 
ger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  pope,  who  took 
the  name  of  Clement  II. ;  and  at  the 
Christmas  festival,  1046,  he  crowned  Hen- 
ry emperor.  Subsequently,  Henry  gave 
the  Romans  three  successive  popes,  for 
they  were  obliged  to  promise  him,  as  they 
had  done  to  Otho,  to  acknowledge  no  pope 
without  the  imperial  sanction. 

Afler  these,  the  papal  chair  was  filled 
by  two  more  German  popes,  and  these  six 
pontifis  from  Grermany :  Clement  II.,  Dama- 
sus  11. ,  Leo  IX.,  Victor  II.,  Stephen  X., 
and  Nicholas  II.,  who  succeeded  each  other 
in  very  quick,  but  uninterrupted  rotation, 
labored  with  one  concurring  mind  for  the 
of  the  church,  and  raised  it  again 

om  the  ruinous  state  into  which  it  had 


been  thrown,  through  dissension  in  Rome 
itself,  the  immoral  conduct  practised  by 
many  of  the  clergy,  and  the  purchase  of 
spiritual  offices  for  money.  Thus  they 
paved  the  way  for  the  plans  of  that  spir- 
itual dominion  of  the  world,  which  Hilde- 
brand,  or  Pope  Gi'egory  VII.,  afterwards 
succeeded  in  executing.  In  our  subsequent 
history  of  this  celebrated  pope,  w^  shall 
allude  farther  to  this  question.  Here, 
however,  we  must  at  once  say,  for  the  hon- 
or of  these  German  pontiffs,  that  by  their 
efibrts,  influenced  by  a  noble  and  firm 
mind,  and  true  zeal  towards  promoting  the 
purity  and  dignity  of  the  church,  they  must 
be  classed  as  the  precursors  in  the  reforms 
eventually  introduced.  Leo.  IX.  (formerly 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  and  a  relation  of 
the  emperor  Henry  III.)  was  especially 
to  be  esteemed  as  a  man  of  the  most  elevat- 
ed moral  virtue  and  true  nobleness  of  mind. 
His  humility  was  so  great,  that  afler  he  was 
elected  pope,  he  left  his  bishopric  of  Toul 
for  Rome  on  foot,  and  with  the  pilgrim's  staff 
in  hand,  he  journeyed  all  the  distance  thus 
lowly,  accompanied  by  Hildebrand,  then 
chaplain  to  the  deposed  pope,  Gregory  VI., 
in  whom  Leo  had  already  recognised  a  man 
of  extraordinary  genius. 

His  zeal  for  the  purification  of  the  church 
urged  him  forthwith  to  operate  against  the 
prevailing  system  of  Simonism,  or  the  pur- 
chasing of  spiritual  offices  with  money,  and 
the  iimnoral  life  led  by  the  clergy.  He 
presided  at  three  councils  which  were  con- 
voked for  this  purpose,  in  Rome,  Rheims, 
and  Mentz ;  and  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  bear,  within  a  year,  the  most  important 
reforms.  He  then  travelled  from  the  one 
country  of  Christendom  to  the  other,  wher- 
ever  his  presence  was  most  necessary,  in 
order  to  promote  and  establish  personally 
the  purification  of  the  church.  He  died  in 
the  year  1054,  too  soon  for  the  great  work 
he  had  in  hand ;  but  his  successors  con- 
tinued to  complete  what  he  had  commenced 
according  to  his  grand  plan. 

Meantime,  in  Germany,  Henry  ruled  as 
a  wise  and  powerful  sovereign.  He  aban- 
doned, certainly,  to  other  princes,  the 
duchies  which  he  himself  formerly  possess- 
ed,  but  only  to  such  as  were  rulers  of  very 
limited  power,  and  who  received,  it  is  true, 
the  name  but  not  the  ancient  prerogative 
of  duke,  as  viz. :  Bavaria  to  Henry  of  the 
house  of  Luxemburg,  and,  afler  him,  to 
Conrad,  of  the  Palatinate;    Cannthia  to 
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Guelf,  son  of  Guelf,  the  Swabian  count ; 
Svabia  itself  to  Otho,  count  palatine,  on 
the  Rhine.  In  Swabia,  the  Guelfic  house 
was  very  powerful,  and  would  therefore 
willingly  have  possessed  the  duchy ;  but 
it  was  precisely  for  that  reason,  that  Henry 
placed  Count  Guelf  in  Carinthia,  In  order 
that  the  duke  might  not  possess  great  here- 
ditary lands  in  the  country.  Thus  he  acted 
as  he  pleased  with  the  imperial  dignities, 
while  he  favored  the  inheritance  of  the 
smaller  fiefs.  Upper  Lorraine  passed 
through  him  to  Count  Albert,  of  Lpngwy, 
an  ancestor  of  the  present  Austrian  house. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Henry  gave 
a  striking  proof  of  his  personal  courage, 
for  at  an  interview  which  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  King  Henry  of  France, 
near  Mentz,  in  the  year  1056,  a  dispute 
arose  between  them,  and  the  latter  king 
charged  him  with  a  breach  of  his  word. 
As  it  beseemed,  Henry  replied  only  by 
casting  bis  gauntlet  down  before  the  king, 
who,  however,  during  the  following  night, 
retired  within  his  frontiers.  Nothing  could 
be  more  pleasing  to  the  Germans  than 
this  chivalrous  bearing  of  their  emperor. 

Henry  now  returned  to  Saxony,  where 
bis  favorite  seat  Goslar  lay,  in  the  Hartz, 
and  which  he  raised  to  a  considerable 
city.  We  must  not  wonder  that  a  king  of 
the  Prankish  race  should  fix  his  seat  in 
Saxony,  considering  that  he  did  so  on  ac- 
count of  its  rich  mines,  which  existed 
close  to  this  said  Goslar,  in  the  Hartz. 
Mines,  in  those  times,  were  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  emperor.  In  Goslar, 
Henry  built  a  fortress,  a  palace,  churches, 
and  ramparts  round  the  town,  and  he 
obliged  the  Saxons  of  the  surrounding 
country  to  render  excessive  service.  This 
increased  the  ill-will  they  felt  at  seeing  an 
imperial  fortress  thus  suddenly  created  in 
their  country ;  and  although  under  so  se- 
vere and  powerful  an  enemy,  they  could 
not  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts,  it 
nevertheless  produced  the  more  bitter  fruits 
for  his  son.  Henry  died  suddenly,  in  the 
year  1056,  at  Bothfeld,  near  Blankenburg, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz,  (whither  he  had 
gone  to  hunt,)  in  the  prime  of  life,  being 
only  thirty-seven  years  old,  and  in  the 
midst  of  great  plans  which  he  formed  for 
the  future. 

This  emperor  was  strictly  and  bigotedly 
pious,  notwithstanding  his  strong  mind  and 
•tenmeas  of  will.    He  never  placed  his 


crown  upon  his  head  without  having  pre- 
viously confessed,  and  received  from  his 
confessor  permission  to  wear  it.  He  like- 
wise subjected  himself  to  the  expiatory 
penalties  and  punishments  of  the  church, 
and  often  submitted  his  body  to  be  scourg- 
ed  by  his  priests.  Thus  the  rude  and 
barbarous  manners  of  those  times  held  in 
no  contempt  corporeal  chastisement — as 
practised  among  them  to  curb  the  violence 
of  passion— even  when  inflicted  upon  the 
body  by  the  sufferer's  own  lash. 

Henry  III.  may,  nevertheless,  be  named 
among  those  emperors  who  have  proved 
the  cultivation  of  their  own  mind,  by  their 
love  for  the  sciences,  by  their  predilection 
in  favor  of  distinguished  men,  and  by  their 
promotion  of  intellectual  perfection  gene- 
rally.  Ever  since  he  had  received  the 
poem  addressed  to  him  in  Latin  by  VVippo, 
(the  biographer  of  his  father,)  in  which  he 
encouraged  him  to  have  the  children  of  the 
secular  nobles  educated  in  the  sciences, 
he  continued  to  evince  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  erection  of  schools.  Those  of 
Li^e,  Lobbes,  Gemblours,  Fulda,  Pader- 
born,  St.  Gallen,  Reichenau,  &c.,  flour- 
ished especially  under  his  reign ;  and  it 
was  in  the  two  last-mentioned  schools  that 
Herman  le  Contracte,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  that  time,  received  his 
education.  This  extraordinary  philoso- 
pher was,  from  his  childhood,  such  a  crip- 
ple, that  he  could  only  be  conveyed  from 
one  place  to  another  in  a  portable  chair. 
He  wrote  also  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  stammered  so  painfully  to  hear,  that 
his  pupils  required  a  long  time  before  they 
could  understand  him ;  while,  however, 
he  was  so  admired  and  sought  afVer  by 
them,  that  they  flocked  to  him  in  multi- 
tudes from  all  parts.  His  chronicles  be- 
long to  the  most  distinguished  historical 
sources,  including  the  first  division  of  the 
11th  century. 

The  sciences  and  the  arts  under  Henry 
III.  progressed  to  an  extent  by  no  means 
unimportant ;  and  if  much  became  neg- 
lected under  the  long  and  turbulent  reign 
of  his  successor,  Henry  IV.,  still  the  foun- 
dation was  then  laid  for  that  glorious  de- 
velopment which  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
after-times,  under  the  reign  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens. 

The  princes  had  already  recognised  the 
succession  of  Henry's  son  immediately  on 
his  birth.    Unfortunately  for  the  empire, 
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upon  the  death  of  his  father  the  young 
king  was  only  a  child  six  years  old. 

His  education  and  the  government  of 
the  realm  were  at  first  in  the  hands  of  his 
excellent  mother  Agnes,  who,  however, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  retain  the  nobles 
of  the  empire  in  dependence,  and  thus 
complete  the  father's  work.  She  sought 
rather  by  favoring  some  of  them  to  ac- 
quire support  for  her  government,  and 
therefore  gave  Swabia,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  dominion  of  Burgundy,  to  Count 
Rudolphys  of  Rheinfelden,  and  Bavaria  to 
Otho  of"  Nordheim,  confirming  the  grant 
with  a  dangerous  clause,  viz.,  that  these 
dignities  should  remain  hereditary  in  their 
houses.  Henry,  bishop  of  Augsburg, 
possessed  especially  her  confidence,  but 
this  speedily  caused  envy  and  jealousy. 
At  the  head  of  the  discontented  stood  the 
Archbishop  Hanno  of  Cologne,  an  ambi- 
tious and  prudent,  but  austere  and  severe 
man.  In  order  to  gain  possession  of  the 
young  king,  and  thereby  of  the  eovem- 
ment,  he  went  at  Easter  in  1062  to  Kaiser- 
werth  on  the  Rhine,  where  at  that  moment 
the  court  of  the  empress  was  assembled, 
and  afler  the  dinner  he  persuaded  the 
boy  to  go  and  view  a  particularly  beauti- 
ful  vessel,  recently  built.  He  had  scarce- 
ly,  however,  got  on  board,  when  the  sail- 
ors,  at  a  signal  given  by  the  archbishop, 
loosened  her  moorings,  and  rowed  to  the 
middle  of  the  Rhine,  which  so  much  ter- 
rified the  youth,  that  he  suddenly  jumped 
into  the  river,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  drowned  had  not  Count  Eckbert  of 
Brunswick  sprung  after  him  and  saved 
him  at  the  haza^  of  his  life.  He  was 
cheered  up,  end  many  fair  promises  being 
held  out  to  him,  he  was  thus  decoyed 
away  and  taken  to  Cologne.  His  mother 
was  much  alarmed  and  grieved,  and  when 
she  perceived  that  the  German  princes  had 
no  longer  confidence  in  her,  she  determined 
to  conclude  her  life  in  quiet  retirement, 
and  went  to  Rome. 

The  Archbishop  Hanno,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  appear  as  if  he  wanted  to  retain 
the  highest  power  in  his  own  hands,  made 
an  order  that  the  young  king  should  dwell 
by  turns  in  the  different  countries  of  Ger- 
many, and  that  the  bishop,  in  whose  dio- 
cese he  dwelt,  should,  for  the  time  being, 
have  the  protectorship  and  the  chief  govern 
ment  of  the  kingdom.  His  chief  object, 
however,  was  to  get  the  mind  of  the  prince 


under  his  own  control,  but  In  this  he  ooold 
not  succeed.  His  character  and  nmnner 
were  not  such  as  to  gain  the  heart  of  the 
youth,  for  he  was  severe,  haughty,  and 
authoritative,  and  as  it  is  related  of  him, 
that  he  even  applied  the  scourge  with  seve- 
rity to  his  father,  the  powerful  Henry  the 
Black,  it  may  likewise  be  presumed  that 
he  often  treated  the  youth  very  roughly. 
Among  the  remaining  bishops  there  was 
one  who  was  a  very  difibrent  man,  as  am- 
bitious as  Hanno,  but  subtle  and  flattering, 
and  who  gained  the  youth  by  granting  all 
his  wishes :  this  was  the  Archbishop  Adal- 
bert of  Bremen.  This  ambitious  man 
wished  to  unite  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Giermany  into  one  great  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion, and  to  place  himself  at  its  head  as 
a  second  pope.  In  &ct  he  was  already  in- 
vested almost  with  the  authority  and  dignity 
of  a  patriarch  of  the  north  ;  for  by  his  zeal- 
ous efforts  to  propagate  Christianity  there, 
many  bishoprics  had  been  founded  in  the 
Slavonic  countries,  such  as  Ratzebui^  and 
Mecklenburg,  as  well  as  several  churches 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  He 
hated  the  temporal  princes,  because  they 
stood  in  the  way  of  these  objects,  and  in 
order  to  suppress  them  he  wished  to  raise 
the  imperial  power  to  unlimited  despotism. 
Hanno  of  Cologne  and  his  confederates 
stood  in  the  most  decided  opposition  to  him 
in  this  view,  for  they  endeavored  to  raise 
the  dignity  of  the  princes  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  empire  ;  and  thus  both  parties,  without 
any  reserve,  went  passionately  to  extremes. 
While  Hanno  was  on  a  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  some  time,  Adalbert 
obtained  entire  possession  of  the  young 
prince.  Nothing  worse  could  have  hap- 
pened to  the  youth  than  to  be  subject  to  the 
influence  of  two  such  difi[erent  men,  and  to 
this  change  of  treatment  so  entirely  opposite ; 
for  after  having  been  treated.with  the  great- 
est severity,  he  was  now  allowed  to  sink  by 
too  great  lenity  and  indulgence  into  dissi- 
pation and  sensuality. 

Henry  was  distinguished  for  great  mental 
as  well  as  physical  qualities ;  he  was  en- 
dowed wid)  daring  and  ardent  courage, 
quickness  of  resolve,  and  a  chivalric  mind 
which  might  have  been  directed  to  the  most 
noble  objects.  But  now  his  active  and 
fiery  nature  became  transformed  into  a  re. 
vengeful  and  furious  disposition,  and  his 
elevated  mind  degeiierated  into  selfish  pride 
and  domination.    Besides  which,  he  loved 
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lensual  pleasures,  and  thence  became  often 
idle  and  careless.  A  good  thought  and  a 
praiseworthy,  honorable  action  in  him 
changed  speedily  to  an  opposite  character, 
because  throughout  his  whole  life  he  waa 
wanting  in  a  fixed  leading  principle  where- 
on to  base  his  actions.  That  steady  calm 
repose  and  moderation,  ever  immutable, 
and  which  constitute  the  highest  majesty  of 
kings,  were  by  him  unattainable  and  never 
possessed ;  and  thus  are  reflected  in  his 
whole  existence  the  dissimilar  and  even 
contradictory  sentiments  and  principles  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  educated. 

It  was  strongly  evinced  and  verified  as  a 
^at  truth  in  Henry  IV.,  that  according  to 
our  disposition  and  inwanl  being,  so  is  our 
fate.  If  the  former  be  fixed  and  firm,  our 
life  as  surely  takes  a  fixed  direction.  But 
Henry's  life  was  as  unequal  as  his  mind  : 
the  variation  of  good  fortune  with  misfor- 
tune,  elevation  with  abasement,  and  haugh- 
tiness with  humiliation — such  were  the 
transitions  of  his  life,  even  unto  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death. 

Adalbert  had  transplanted  from  his  own 
soul  to  that  of  his  pupil  two  feelings  of  the 
deepest  aversion — ^the  first  was  directed 
against  all  the  princes  generally,  and  the 
second  against  those  of  Saxony,  and  espe- 
cially  the  ducal  house  of  Billung,  and  the 
whole  Saxon  people,  with  whom  he  had 
previously  had  many  disputes  relative  to 
his  archbishopric  of  Bremen.  He  there- 
fore impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  young 
king,  that  as  the  princes,  but  chiefly  those 
of  Saxony,  were  striving  for  independence, 
he  should  reduce  them  by  times  to  obedience 
and  crush  them.  These  principles  embit- 
tered and  destroyed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
king's  whole  life,  for  although  the  ambi* 
tious  archbishop,  after  he  bad  declared  the 
king  to  be  of  age  at  Worms  in  1066,  was, 
by  means  of  the  princes,  removed  from 
Henry  in  the  following,  year,  his  ward 
never  forgot  his  instructions,  and  when,  in 
1069,  Adalbert  again  visited  the  court  of 
the  young  monarch,  he  used  all  his  former 
influence  to  strengthen  and  confirm  him  in 
this  hatred. 

The  Saxons  speedily  perceived  the  king's 
purpose  of  making  their  country  imme- 
diately dependent  on  the  crown ;  for  he 
dwelt  chiefly  at  Goslar,  and  commenced 
building  in  the  mountains  of  the  Hartz  and 
iu  Thuringia  a  multitude  of  fortresses,  and 
oaaoned  them  with  garriaoosi   to  enable 


them  to  curb  tlie  natives  more  easily.  The 
same  Benno  (afterwards  bishop  of  Osna- 
burg)  who,  under  Henry  III.,  upon  the 
building  of  Groslar  itself  had  already  forced 
the  Saxons  into  service,  now  superintended 
these  buildings.  The  chief  of  these  for. 
tresses  was  that  of  Hartzburg,  near  Gos- 
lar, Henry's  favorite  place,  but  an  eye- 
sore to  the  Saxons.  Murmurs  passed 
around,  and  the  people  complained  that 
the  freedom  they  enjoyed  from  their  ances- 
tors was  about  to  be  destroyed.  It  was  also 
related,  that  while  one  day  surveying  the 
country  around  from  a  mountain  in  Saxony, 
the  king  exclaimed :  "  Saxony  is  indeed  a  , 
beautiful  country,  but  those  who  inhabit  it 
are  miserable  serfs." 

There  were  two  other  causes  which  in- 
creased  the  discontent.  Henry,  as  a  child, 
had  already  been  betrothed  by  his  father 
to  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  the  margreve  of 
Susa,  in  Italy,  and  he  had  afterwards 
married  her.  Now,  however,  he  wished 
to  be  divorced  from  her,  and  as  for  this 
purpose  he  required  the  assistance  of  the 
spiritual  princes,  he  accordingly  sought  to 
conciliate  before  all  others  the  friendship 
of  Sigfried,  arehbishop  of  Mentz.  But  as 
his  passions  always  drove  him  blindly  on 
to  the  object  he  was  so  anxious  to  grasp,  so 
likewise  the  means  he  now  employed  to  at- 
tain it  were  equally  bad.  He  commanded 
and  forced  the  Thuringians  to  pay  to  the 
archbishop  the  tithe  of  their  goods  which  he 
had  formerly  claimed,  and  they  had  refused. 
Thus  he  had  now  made  the  Thuringians 
doubly  his  enemies.  Meantime,  however, 
owing  to  the  opposition  shown  on  the  part 
of  the  pope,  he  was  not  divorced  from  the 
queen ;  and  subdued,  shortly  afterwards, 
by  her  noble  and  dignified  conduct,  his 
heart  once  more  turned  towards  her,  and 
she  faithfully  continued  to  share  with  him 
his  good  and  bad  fortune. 

Besides  this,  Henry  treated  the  Saxon 
count,  Otho  of  Nordheim,  to  whom  his 
mother  had  given  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
so  badly,  that  all  the  nobles,  but  chiefly 
those  of  Saxony,  were  highly  exasperated. 
This  Duke  Otho  was  a  friend  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  and  might  probably 
thereby  have  become  obnoxious  to  the  king, 
or  the  latter  perhaps  turned  the  hatred  he 
had  imbibed  from  Adalbert  against  all  the 
nobles,  more  particularly  against  Otho, 
upon  whose  arm  the  Saxon  people  chiefly 
And  when  at  this  moment  ao 
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accuser  appeared,  named  Egino,  (probably 
employed  for  that  purpose,)  and  charged 
the  duke  with  having  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  assassinate  the  king,  and  Otho  refused  to 
do  battle  with  hii^  b^use  he  was  not  of 
the  same  rank,  and  bore  besides  a  bad  cha- 
racter, Henry>  by  an  unjust  sentence,  de- 
posed him  forthwith  from  his  duchy  of  Ba- 
varia, and  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  all 
his  hereditary  lands  in  Saxony.  He  gave 
his  duchy  of  Bavaria  (in  1070)  to  Guelf 
the  Young  (IV.)  the  son  of  the  Italian  Mar- 
grave Azzo,  and  the  founder  of  the  junior 
Guelfic  house,  the  elder  house  having  be- 
come extinct  by  the  death  of  Duke  Guelf 
of  Carinthia  in  1055.  ^ 

But  in  Otho  of  Nordheim  m  had  now 
aroused  for  his  whole  life-time  a  most  val- 
iant and  inveterate  enemy.  He  joined 
Count  Magnus  of  Saxony,  son  of  Duke 
Ordulf,  a  noble  youth,  bold  and  valiant  in 
arms,  and  united  himself  with  him ;  but 
pressed  by  the  royal  forces,  they  were 
obliged  to  yield  themselves  both  prisoners 
to  Henry  before  they  had  hardly  prepared 
themselves  for  battle.  Afler  the  lapse  of  a 
year  Henry  set  Otho  at  liberty,  but  he  re- 
tained Magnus  in  prison  in  the  Hertzburg, 
because  he  refused  at  his  command  to  re- 
nounce his  rights  to  hb  father's  duchy ;  and 
although  Otho  nobly  offered  to  take  his 
friend's  place  in  prison,  he  refused  to  listen 
to  him.  Thence  arose  the  natural  conclu- 
sion, that  it  was  the  king's  intention  to  take 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony  himself, 
and  leave  the  young  prince  to  die  in  cap- 
tivity. 

These  circumstances  were  the  origin  of 
that  deep  and  violent  enmity  between  Hen- 
ry and  the  Saxons,  and  which  prepared  the 
most  bitter  and  melancholy  reverses  for  the 
king,  and  incited  both  parties  to  acts  of  the 
most  implacable  hatred  and  revenge. 

The  Saxons,  with  Otho  of  Nordheim  at 
their  head,  concluded  with  each  other  a 
close  alliance.  All  the  Saxon  and  Thu- 
ringian  nobles,  temporal  and  spiritual,  be- 
longed to  it,  and  among  others,  Burkhard, 
bishop  of  Halberstadt,  who  was  a  nephew 
of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  had  im- 
bibed from  the  latter  his  hatred  against  the 
imperial  misrule  and  ascendency.  This 
was  still  the  time  when  the  clergy  them- 
selves  went  into  battle,  and  frequently 
fought  at  the  head  of  their  warlike  hosts. 

Quite  unexpectedly,  and  while  Henry 
was  at  Goslar,  in  the  year  1078,  a  deputa. 


tion  from  the  Saxons  came  to  him  and  de- 
manded of  him  as  follows :  *'  That  he  should 
destroy  his  fortresses  in  their  country  ;  set 
Magnus,  the  heir  of  their  Saxon  duchy,  free 
from  bis  imprisonment ;  not  always  remain 
in  Saxony ;  honor  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  country ;  and  in  imperial  afiairs  not 
give  ear  to  bad  advisers,  but  take  counsel 
of  the  states.  If  he  would  perform  these 
conditions,"  they  added,  "  no  nation  in  Ger- 
many would  be  found  more  faithful  and 
devoted  to  him  than  that  of  the  Saxons." 
Henry,  however,  dismissed  the  deputation 
with  contempt.  The  Saxons,  accordingly, 
now  brought  into  speedy  efiect  and  imme- 
diate execution  the  threatened  consequen- 
ces, and  advanced  towards  Goslar  with 
60,000  men.  Henry  fled  with  bis  treasures 
to  the  strong  fortress  of  Hartzburg,  and  as 
the  enemy  speedily  followed  him,  he  took 
to  flight  and  sought  refuge  amid  great 
danger  in  the  Hartz  mountains.  He  was 
obliged,  for  three  days,  to  wander  without 
food  and  drink,  and  with  but  fow  compan- 
ions,  under  the  guidance  of  a  yttger,  imagin- 
ing in  every  whisper  of  the  wind  passing 
along  the  tops  of  the  firs,  to  hear  the  steps 
of  his  pursuers.  At  last  he  reached  Esch- 
wege,  on  the  river  Werra.  From  thence 
he  went  to  the  Rhine,  towards  Tribur,  and 
sent  messengers  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire, summoning  all  to  arms  against  the 
Saxons.  But  the  Saxons  wisely  profited  by 
the  interval,  destroyed  fortress  after  for- 
tress,  and  took  possession  of  the  strong  cas- 
tle of  Luneburg  with  its  whole  garrison ; 
and  which  lucky  circumstance  they  took 
advantage  of  to  free  their  duke,  Magnus, 
for  they  now  demanded  his  freedom  of  the 
emperor  under  the  threat,  that,  if  not  grant- 
ed,  they  would  hang  up  the  whole  garrison 
of  Lunebui^  as  robbers.  Henry  was  obliged 
therefore,  however  unwillingly,  to  yield 
and  set  Magnus  at  liberty,  together  with 
seventy  other  nobles  and  knights.  The 
monarch's  humiliation,  however,  did  not 
end  here,  for  he  was  now  likewise  deserted 
by  the  princes  of  Southern  Germany,  and 
even  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  on  whose 
account  he  had  made  so  many  enemies, 
left  him.  A  circumstance  also  occurred 
at  this  moment  which  formed  a  parallel 
case  with  that  of  Egino  and  Otho  of  Nord- 
heim, only  that  here  the  king  was  made 
out  to  be  the  assassin.  Reginger,  a  knight 
and  former  favorite  of  Henry,  now  came 
forward  and  made  pubUo  that  *'  the  king 
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had  employed  him  to  murder  the  Dukes 
Rttdolphus  of  Swabia  and  Berthold  of  Ca- 
rinthia."  This  statement  might  possibly 
have  been  a  mere  mancBUvre  of  the  enemy, 
in  order  to  prejudice  public  opinion  against 
Heory,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  him. 
self  previously  employed  against  Otho  of 
Nordfaeim.  Bui  it  was  equally  successful, 
for  it  was  even  proposed  to  elect  a  new 
kiog,  and  the  ungrateful  Archbishop  Sig- 
fried  convoked  the  princes  for  that  purpose 
to  hold  a  diet  at  Mentz. 

In  this  emergency,  when  all  his  friends 
had  deserted  him,  the  citizens  of  Worms 
alone  remained  faithful  to  the  king.  They 
opened  their  gates  to  him  against  the  will 
of  their  archbishop,  offered  him  men  and 
arms,  and  by  their  generous  attachment 
and  fidelity  again  restored  his  despondent 
mind,  and  as  far  as  their  means  admitted 
they  wholly  supported  him,  no  one  else  at- 
tempting to  assist  him.  At  this  period, 
certain  cities  in  Grermany  already  began 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  imperial  diets,  and 
they  became  the  chief  support  of  imperial 
authority  against  the  princes ;  thence  we 
see  how  much,  by  industry  and  activity, 
they  must  have  increased  since  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  both  in  the  number  and  in  the 
wealth  of  their  inhabitants.  But  the  faith- 
fill  people  of  Worms  could  not  defend  him 
against  the  entire  power  of  all  the  accu- 
mulated evils  which  now  hung  over  his 
head.  He  was  obliged,  in  order  not  to 
lose  bis  crown,  to  make  hard  terms  of 
peace  with  the  Saxons  in  1074,  and  to  de- 
liver up  to  them  all  his  fortresses,  even  his 
beloved  Hartzburg.  AAer  contemplating 
it  with  sorrow  and  regret  for  the  last  time, 
as, in  the  midst  of  tl^  Saxons,. he  rode  to 
Goslar,  he  once  more,  and  even  most  ear- 
nestly entreated  them  to  grant  its  preserva- 
tion, but  the  proud  fortress  was  doomed  to 
fall,  and  in  its  destruction  hatred  raged  so 
furiously,  that  the  embittered  populace, 
without  even  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  princes,  plundered  and  burnt  both  its 
church  and  altar,  tore  open  the  imperial 
tombs,  and  desecrated  the  remains  of  Hen- 
ry's  brother  and  infant  son. 

But  the  Saxons  very  soon  experienced 
that  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to  good  for- 
tune is  the  arrogance  of  our  own  heart ; 
and  one  of  those  sin^lar  changes  of  for- 
tune which  distinguished  Henry's  entire 
reiffn  now  suddenly  displayed  itself.  He 
had  well  learned  by  this  time,  thatmen  must 
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be  differently  treated  to  the  fashion  Adak 
bert  had  taught  him,  and  that  in  order  to 
conquer  a  people,  something  more  is  neces- 
sary than  building  isolated  fortresses  in 
their  country.  Accordingly  he  now  began 
to  address  the  German  princes  in  a  very 
opposite  manner  to  what  he  had  hitherto 
done ;  he  sought  to  gain  them  individually, 
especially  as  their  assemblies  were  in  gen- 
eral prejudicially  opposed  to  him,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  employed  a  different  but 
more  suitably-adapted  means  with  each  of 
them  separately.  To  all  of  them  he  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  shameful  and  revolt- 
ing  destruction  of  Hartzburg,  and  as  soon 
as  the  public  voice  became  more  favorable 
towards  him,  he  issued  a  general  summons 
against  the  Saxons.  This  time  obedience 
immediately  followed,  and  a  strong  army 
was  speedily  collected  both  of  knights  and 
vassals,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
even  from  Bohemia  and  Lorraine,  an  army 
such  as  had  not  been  seen  for  a  long  time, 
while  the  Saxons,  who  had  only  hastily 
assembled  a  few  troops,  and  by  the  arti- 
fices of  the  king  had  become  disunited 
among  themselves,  were  severely  beaten, 
in  1075,  near  Hohenburs,  not  far  from 
Langensalza,  on  the  river  Unstrut.  Henry 
pursued  the  fugitives  as  far  as  Magdeburg 
and  Halberstadt,  and  desolated  their  coun- 
try  with  fire  and  sword.  His  vengeance 
was  terrific,  like  all  his  ungovernable  pas. 
sions.  But  in  the  following  year,  the  othet 
princes,  who  would  not  suner  the  poor  peo- 
ple to  be  entirely  destroyed,  stepped  be- 
tween as  mediators.  Henry  granted  the 
Saxons  a  peace  ailer  their  nobles  had 
humbly  knelt  to  him  before  all  the  army ; 
but  instead  of  effecting  a  complete*  recon- 
ciliation by  a  full  pardon,  he,  contrary  to 
the  promise  he  gave  through  his  ambassa* 
dors,  retained  many  of  the  Saxon  nobles  as 
prisoners,  and  made  over  their  fiefs  to  his 
vassals.  The  most  dangerous  of  all  their 
princes,  however,  Otho  of  Nordheim,  he 
allowed  to  return  to  his  estates,  and  even 
appointed  him  administrator  over  Saxony. 
He  caused  all  the  destroyed  fortresses,  in- 
cluding Hartzburg,  to  be  rebuilt,  erected 
additional  ones,  and  had  them  garrisoned 
by  his  own  troops,  who,  as  before,  oppress- 
ed the  land  by  arrogance  and  extortion ; 
thus  the  seeds  of  future  revolt  were  again 
planted  in  this  quarter,  while  from  an  op*- 
posite  direction  an  enemy  presented  him- 
self, far  more  powerful,  and  who  fougkl^ 
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•gainst  him  with  very  diflferent  weapons  to 
those  of  the  Saxons. 

Hildebrand  (afterwards  Gregory  VII.) 
was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  Saone,  an 
Italian  city.  He  entered  the  clerical  state, 
and  as  he  possessed  extraordinary  mental 
powers,  he  was  taken  by  Pope  Leo  IV.,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Clugny  to  Rome,  and  there  made 
sub-deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  and  af. 
terwards  chancellor ;  henceforward  he 
alone  directed  the  government  of  the  popes, 
and  became  the  soul  of  the  pontifical  court. 
His  object  was  to  raise  the  pope  above  all 
the  princes  and  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
this  aim  he  pursued  during  his  whole  life 
with  so  much  prudence,  constancy,  power, 
and  greatness  of  mind,  that  he  must  be 
placed  among  the  most  extraordinary  men 
in  the  history  of  his  times.  When  he  first 
appeared  great  misuses  had  crept  in  among 
the  higher  and  lower  clergy ;  the  majority 
purchased  their  holy  offices  with  gold, 
whereby  unworthy  men  could  attain  to 
high  and  important  places.  Immorality, 
dissipation,  and  vices  of  every  kind  were 
not  rare  among  them,  and  as  they  were 
the  slaves  of  their  own  sins,  so  also  by 
their  love  for  temporal  possessions  they  at- 
tached themselves  to  temporal  princes,  who 
rewarded  them  with  their  possessions.  Hil- 
debrand  therefore  resolved,  inspired  as  he 
WBM  for  the  freedom  of  the  church  and  the 
morality  of  the  clerical  order,  to  lay  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  these  evils. 

His  first  endeavors  were  very  justly 
directed  against  the  purchase  of  spiritual 
offices  with  gold,  which  was  called  the 
crime  *of  simony  (in  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  Simon  the  magician,  related  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  viii.  18-24)  and  was 
considered  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  is  shown  with  what  moral  power  and 
superiority  of  mind  he  knew  how  to  influ- 
ence men,  in  the  example  of  an  archbish- 
op of  France,  who  was  charged  with  this 
crime,  but  had  cunningly  gained  over  the 
informers  by  gold.  Hildebrand,  so  says 
the  original  document,  sat  as  representa- 
tive of  the  pope  in  judgment  upon  the  af- 
fair.  The  arohbishop  then  stepped  boldly 
into  the  assembly  and  said,  <*  Where  are 
they  who  charge  me  ?  Let  him  step  forth 
who  will  condemn  me  !"  The  bribed  com- 
plainants  were  silent.  Hildebrand  then 
turned  himself  to  him  and  said :  *<  Dost 
thou  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  with  Fa- 


ther  and  Son  are  one  being  V*  To  which 
the  other  replied :  <<  I  believe  it."  He  now 
commanded  him  to  repeat:  "Honor  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and 
while  the  archbishop  was  pronouncing  the 
words,  he  looked  at  him  with  such  a  pier- 
cing,  penetrating  glance,  that  the  conscience 
of  the  convicted  clergyman  was  so  struck 
with  his  guilt,  that  he  was  unable  to  add 
"  The  Holy  Ghost,"  although  he  several 
times  tried  it.  This  was  considered  a  di- 
vine  judgment.  The  archbishop  fell  at 
his  judge's  feet,  acknowledged  his  crime, 
and  confessed  himself  unworthy  to  hold  the 
priestly  office ;  after  which  confession  he 
was  enabled  to  repeat  those  words  with  a 
distinct  voice.  This  circumstance  worked 
so  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  twenty-seven  other  churchmen  and 
several  bishops,  as  yet  unaccused,  laid 
down  their  offices,  because  they  had  ac- 
quired them  with  gold. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  cleigy  should 
now  be  made  entirely  free  from  the  tem- 
poral  power,  it  became  essential  that  the 
head  of  the  church  should  no  longer  be 
named  by  the  emperor,  but  be  appointed 
by  a  free  election.  This  had  been  dif- 
ferently settled  at  the  time  that  Henry  III. 
caused  the  promise  to  be  made  to  him,  that 
the  Romans  should  acknowledge  no  pope 
without  the  imperial  sanction,  and  under 
this  emperor  Hildebrand  probably  would 
not  have  carried  his  object.  But  he  no« 
took  advantage  of  the  moment  while  the 
new  emperor  was  still  a  child,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  year  1050,  under  Pope 
Nicholas  IL,  in  having  a  law  made,  that 
every  pope  should  be  chosen  by  the  cardi- 
nals, but  with  the  clause  that  Uie  sanction 
or  confirmation  of  the  emperor  should  be 
added,  as  it  was  only  in  subsequent  times 
that  endeavors  were  made  even  to  aboli^ 
this  decree,  and  to  put  a  false  construction 
upon  the  law  of  Pope  Nicholas. 

When  Hildebrand  as  chancellor  had,  by 
this  and  other  regulations,  prepared  every 
thing  for  his  great  object,  he  was  himself 
elected  pope  in  the  year  1073,  and  called 
himself  Gregory  VII.,  in  order  thus  to  de- 
clare the  deposition  of  Gregory  VI.  by 
Henry  III.  as  invalid.  The  emperor  Henry 
IV.,  who  now  ruled  the  empire  himself, 
sent  his  faithful  adherent.  Count  Eberhard, 
to  Rome,  to  demand  of  the  Romans  why 
they  had  dared  without  the  imperial  per- 
mission to  elect  a  pope.     Gregoryi  who 
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did  not  wish  at  this  moment  to  commence 
the  dispute  with  the  emperor,  excused 
himself  by  the  plea  that  the  people  had 
forced  him  to  receire  the  papal  dignity, 
but  that  he  had  nqi  allowea  himself  to  be 
ordained  before  he  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  emperor  and  of  the  German 
princes.  With  this  excuse  Henry  was 
contented,  and  the  pope  was  confirmed. 
Henry  thus  showed,  that  in  the  blindness 
of  his  fury  against  the  Saxons,  he  had  not 
at  all  perceived  that  all  this  time  the  de- 
gradation of  all  temporal  dominion,  and 
Uie  elevation  of  a  spiritual  empire,  was 
now  being  gradually  prepared  in  Rome. 

Gregory  now  stepped  forth  with  new  and 
very  severe  laws  against  simony,  and 
against  the  marriage  of  priests.  He  de- 
sired, like  the  earlier  popes  and  fathers, 
that  the  priests  of  the  church  should  con- 
secrate themselves  wholly  to  the  divine 
service,  restrain  themselves  from  all  sen- 
suality, and  not  even  chain  themselves  to  the 
love  of  the  earth's  possessions  by  the  mar- 
riage tie.  It  is  true  that  in  Italy,  as  well 
as  in  France  and  Grermany,  this  prohibi- 
tion found  at  fint  great  opposition  among 
the  clergy,  for  many  of  them,  particularly 
among  the  lower  clergy,  were  already 
married,  but  Gregory  found  in  the  people 
themselves  the  support  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  his  law.  The  populace,  ex- 
cited against  the  married  priests,  forced 
them,  partly  through  the  severest  misusage, 
to  separate  themselves  from  their  wives, 
but  it  lasted  a  full  century  before  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy  was  fully  established. 
The  attainment  of  this  object  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Gregory  for  the 
completion  of  his  extensive  plans ;  for  if 
the  clergy  throughout  all  Christian  coun- 
tries were  no  longer  bound  by  their  do- 
mestic cares  and  anxiety  for  their  children, 
and  were  made  independent  of  the  tempo- 
ral lords,  the  pope  would  thereby  gain  so 
many  thousand  more  zealous  servants,  who 
would  listen  only  to  his  comraaad,  and  con- 
tribute to  fix  firmly  the  dominion  of  the 
church  over  all  temporal  power.  But  in 
order  to  possess  such  servants  they  must 
be  rendered  still  more  independent,  and 
not  receive,  even  in  any  shape,  their  tem- 
poral possessions  from  the  hands  of  princes 
as  a  fief;  for  the  same  as  the  lay  vassals 
received  a  banner  as  a  mark  of  their  ser- 
vices, 80  also  the  grand  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries received  from  the  princes  as  a 


similar  sign,  a  ring  and  a  shepherd's  crook^ 
which  thus  formed  the  investiture.  Greg, 
ory,  therefore,  prohibited  the  clergy  from 
receiving  this  said  symbol  of  investiture 
from  the  hands  of  the  nobles ;  and  he  in- 
sisted that  for  their  elevation  they  were  to 
be  beholden  to  the  papal  chair  alone,  and 
only  to  the  pope  were  they  to  swear  the 
oath  of  obedience.  According  to  this  prin- 
ciple, the  pontiff  necessarily  became  sover- 
eign lord  of  one  third  of  all  the  property 
in  the  Catholic  countries. 

Such  then  is  the  commencement  of  the 
long  and  violent  dispute  of  investiture,  and 
especially  of  the  contest  between  the  em- 
peror  and  the  pope,  the  state  and  the  church, 
and  which  by  degrees  weakened  and  de- 
stroyed both.  We  have  already  noticed 
previously  that  the  peaceful  co-operation 
of  both  the  papal  and  imperial  dignity 
might  have  formed  a  solid  basis  for  the 
happiness  of  the  people;  but  now  the  epoch 
commenced  when  both  these  powers  strove 
singly  to  rise  more  elevated  than  the  other. 
For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pope  wished  to 
reign  not  only  in  spiritual  but  also  in  tern- 
poral  affairs  over  all  princes  and  kings,  and 
was  anxious  to  take  away  as  well  as  to 
provide  crowns,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
emperor  would  not  admit  in  just  and  rea- 
sonable cases  the  authority  of  the  pope,  but 
insisted  he  could  rule  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword  even  over  invisible  and  spiritual  af- 
fairs and  the  conscience  of  man.  Thus  the 
two  powers  which  in  concord  together 
might  have  made  the  world  happy,  de- 
stroyed  each  other,  and  afler  a  contest  of  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  after  unutter- 
able  confusion  and  dissension  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  imperial  dignity  lost  its 
ancient  splendor  and  its  intrinsic  power, 
while  the  head  of  the  church  became  ex- 
ternally dependent  upon  a  foreign  power. 
In  this  schism  great  men  stood  opposed -to 
each  other,  who  might  have  exercised  their 
energy  and  powers  much  more  beneficially 
for  society;  but  this  very  contest  neces- 
sarily entered  into  the  great  plan  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  it  prepared  those 
developments  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  followed. 

Pope  Gregory  continued  to  advance  still 
farther  in  his  principles.  Not  satisfied 
with  having  separated  the  church  with  all 
its  endowments  wholly  from  temporal  do- 
minion, he  also  now  solemnly  declared  that 
emperors,  kings,  and  priqpes,  together  with 
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all  their  power,  were  subject  to  the  pope. 
These  piinciples  are  espeoially  expressed 
in  his  OWD  letters :  "  The  world,"  he  says 
in  one  of  them,  "  is  guided  by  two  lights : 
by  the  sun,  the  larger,  and  the  moon,  the 
lesser  light.  Thus  the  apostolic  power  re- 
presents  the  sun,  and  the  royal  power  the 
moon ;  for  as  the  latter  has  its  light  from 
the  former,  so  only  do  emperors,  kings,  and 
princes,  receive  their  authority  through  the 
pope,  because  he  receives  his  authority 
through  God.  Therefore,  the  power  of  the 
Roman  chair  b  greater  than  the  power  of 
the  throne,  and  the  king  is  accordingly  sub- 
ject to  the  pope,  and  bound  in  obedience  to 
him.  If  the  apostles  in  heaven  can  bind 
and  loosen,  so  may  they  also  upon  earth 

five  and  take,  according  to  merit,  empires, 
ingdoms,  principalities,  duchies,  and  every 
other  kind  of  possession.  And  if  they  be 
appointed  as  sovereign  judges  over  spiritual, 
they  must  likewise  be  so,  and  far  more  in 
proportion,  over  temporal  affairs;  and  if, 
finally,  they  have  the  right  to  command  an. 
gels,  who  are  most  assuredly  placed  above 
the  most  powerful  monarchs,  how  much 
more  may  they  not  give  judgment  over  the 
poor  slaves  of  those  angels.  Besides,  the 
pope  is  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  and 
their  representative  upon  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter ;  he  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  con- 
sequently placed  over  all.'' 

These  principles  Gregory  resolved  to 
exercise  generally,  and  first  of  all  upon  the 
emperor  himself,  as  the  head  of  the  kings 
and  princes,  in  order  thereby  to  prove  his 
power  before  the  whole  world.  At  the 
same  time,  Henry,  living  as  he  did  in  con- 
tinual dissenskm  with  his  subjects,  had  less 
real  power  than  any  other  king,  while  his 
name  being  greater,  the  victory  over  him 
must  consequently  become  more  glorious, 
and  from  the  passionate  character  of  this 
prince  in  all  his  prooeedings,  the  pope 
soon  found  it  easy  to  furnish  a  pretext. 
Complaints  against  the  emperor  came  to 
Rome  from  every  quarter,  while  the  Sax- 
ons, likewise,  bitterly  complained  because 
he  still  kept  many  of  their  princes  prisoners. 
Gregory  accordingly  caused  it  to  be  sig- 
nifi^  to  the  emperor,  «  That  at  the  ensuing 
fast  he  roust  appear  before  the  synod  at 
Rome,  to  answer  for  the  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge ;  otherwise,  it  was  now  made  known 
Id  him,  thalrhe  would  be  cast  out  from  the 
bosom  of  the  church  by  the  apostolic  ban." 

Henry  was  more  indignant  than  terrified 


at  these  words,  for  the  invisible  power  of 
the  papal  ban  of  excommunication  bad  hith- 
erto been  little  proved.  He  assembled  the 
German  bishops  at  Worms,  in  the  year 
1076,  and  there,  with  equal  precipitation 
and  impatience,  he  caused  to  be  pronounced 
at  once  against  the  pope  the  same  sentence 
of  deposition  with  which  the  latter  had 
threatened  him.  He  then  wrote  him  a  let- 
ter  of  the  following  contents : 

"  Henry,  king,  not  by  force,  but  by  the 
sacred  ordination  of  God,  to  Hildebrand — 
not  the  pope,  but  the  false  monk  : 

**  This  greeting  hast  thou  merited  by  the 
confusion  thou  hast  spread  throughout  all 
classes  of  the  church.  Thou  hast  trampled 
under  thy  feet  the  ministers  of  the  holy 
church,  as  slaves  who  know  not  what  their 
lord  does;  and  by  that  desecration  hast 
thou  won  favor  from  the  lips  of  the  com- 
mon herd  of  people.  We  have  long  suf- 
fered this  because  we  were  desirous  to 
maintain  the  honor  of  the  Roman  chair. 
But  thou  hast  mistaken  our  forbearance  for 
fear,  and  hast  become  emboldened  to  raise 
thyself  above  the  royal  power,  bestowed 
upon  us  by  God  himself,  and  threatened  to 
take  it  from  us,  as  if  we  had  received  our 
dominion  from  thee.  Thou  hast  raised  thy- 
self upon  the  steps  which  are  called  cun- 
ning and  deception,  and  which  are  accursed. 
Thou  hast  gained  favor  by  gold,  won 
power  by  favor,  and  by  that  power  thou 
hast  gained  the  chair  of  peace,  fVom  whence 
thou  hast  banished  peace  itself  by  arming 
the  inferior  against  the  superior.  St.  Pe- 
ter, the  true  pope,  himself  says :  *  Fear  God 
and  honor  the  king  !'  but  as  thou  dost  not 
fear  God,  thou  dost  not  honor  me,  his  en- 
voy. Descend,  therefore,  thou  that.liest 
under  a  curse  of  excommunication  by  our 
and  all  bishops'  judgment,  descend !  Quit 
the  apostolic  seat  thou  hast  usurped  ?  And 
then  shall  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  be  aaoended 
by  one  who  does  not  conceal,  under  the  di- 
vine word,  his  arrogance.  I,  Henry,  by 
God's  grace,  kine,  and  all  our  bishops,  say 
to  thee,  *  Descend,  descend  V  " 

Upon  this  the  pope  held  a  council  also, 
and  not  only  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Henry,  but  he 
deposed  him  in  the  following  woHs :  "  In 
the  name  of  the  Almighty  Qod^  I  forbid  to 
King  Henry,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry, 
who,  with  haughtiness  unheard  of,  has 
arisen  against  the  church,  the  government 
of  the  Carman  and  Italian  empire,  and  ah- 
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solve  all  Cbrigtians  from  the  oath  which 
they  have  made  or  will  make  to  him,  and 
forbid  that  any  one  serve  him  as  king.  And 
oocupyioff  thy  office,  holy  Peter,  I  hind  him 
with  the  bands  of  a  curse,  that  all  nations 
may  learn  that  thou  art  the  rock  whereon 
the  Son  of  God  founded  his  church." 

When,  at  the  Easter  festival  of  the  year 
1016,  Henry  received,  at  Utrecht,  the  news 
of  his  excommunication,  he   immediately 

{)ronounced,  on  his  part,  through  the  vio- 
em  bishop,  William  of  Utrecht,  an  ana- 
thema against  Gregory ;  and  the  bishops 
of  Lombardy,  the  enemies  of  the  pope,  re- 
newed this  anathema  in  a  council  assem- 
bled at  Pavia,  under  the  presidency  of  Wi- 
berty  archbishop  of  Ravenna. 

The  impression  made  by  these  unheard- 
of  events  was  varied,  according  to  the  dis- 
position and  feelings  of  the  people.  The 
Saxons  rejoiced,  for  their  cause  was  now 
the  cause  of  the  church,  and  henceforward 
their  usual  shout  of  war  was  "  Holy  Peter !" 
while,  throughout  the  empire  generally, 
there  was  a  division  of  parties;  every- 
where the  cry  was,  "  The  pope  for  ever !" 
or,  "  The  emperor  for  ever!"  This  was, 
indeed,  a  time  of  bitter  contention,  and  ha- 
tred reigned  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Had  the  king  been  a  good,  irreproachable 
man,  posseedng  the  greatness  of  soul  which 
can  bind  and  rule  the  hearts,  the  power  bf 
the  mere  word  would  not  have  overcome 
him,  for  it  was  only  from  public  opink>n 
that  this  word  received  its  force.  But  he 
had  now  numerous  and  bitter  enemies,  and 
his  arnogaooe  after  oonquering  the  Saxons 
had  served  to  increase  their  number.  Be- 
sides the  Saxons,  his  conduct  had  like- 
ivise  made  Rudolphus,  duke  of  Swabia,  ex- 
tremely  hostile  towards  him,  while  the 
lope's  legates  exercised  all  their  influence 
ipon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Thence  it 
lappened  that  the  majority  of  German 
)rince8  assembled  together  at  Tribur,  on 
be  Rhine,  in  order  to  elect  a  new  emperor, 
ienry  hastened  to  Oppenheim,  in  the  vi- 
unity,  and  at  length,  after  many  entreaties 
md  vows  of  reform,  he  obtained  from  them 
in  extension  of  one  year's  delay ;  and  it 
vas  decided  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  pope 
hould  be  requested  to  come  to  Augsburg, 
nd  himself  closely  investigate  the  affiiir ; 
ut  if  Henry,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  was 
ot  freed  from  excommunication,  they  re- 
ylved  to  proceed  immediately  to  a  fresh 
lection. 


In  this  desperate  state  Henry  formed 
quite  an  unexpected  resolution.  In  the 
anxiety  he  experienced  lest,  in  the  diet  at 
Augsburg,  where  his  enemies  constituted 
the  majority  of  the  members,  nothing  fovor- 
able  towards  him  should  be  determined 
upon,  he  set  off  himself,  notwithstanding  he 
possrased  no  means,  and  was  obliged  almost 
to  b^  for  his  support,  (while  likewise  the 

{princes  still  occupied  the  passes  between 
taly  and  Germany,)  and  resolved  to  cross 
the  Alps,  accompanied  only  by  his  consort 
and  one  faithful  companion.  He  passed 
through  Savoy,  where  he  was  furnished  by 
his  mother-in-law,  the  margravine  of  Susa, 
with  a  few  more  attendants,  and  as  it  was 
winter,  and  indeed  so  severe  a  winter  that 
the  Rhine,  from  Martinmas  until  the  first 
of  April,  was  completely  frozen,  the  jour- 
ney over  the  mountains  covered  with  snow 
and  ice  was,  consequently,  attended  with 
immeasurable  difficulties  and  danger,  and 
the  empress,  wrapped  up  in  an  ox-hide, 
was  obliged  to  be  sHdden  down  the  preci- 
pitous paths  of  Mount  Onis  by  the  guides 
a(  the  country,  hired  for  the  purpose.  He 
arrived  at  last  in  luily,  and  his  presence, 
to  his  astonishment,  was  hailed  with  joy ; 
for  the  report  had  already  spread  <Mhat 
the  emperor  was  coming  to  humiliate  the 
haughty  pope  by  the  power  of  the  sword." 
In  Upper  Italy  a  strong  hatred  had  long 
been  cherished  against  Gregory ;  the  tem- 
poral lords  were  indignant  at  his  recent  re- 
gulations, and  among  the  clergy  there  were 
many  whom  his  laws  affainst  simony  and 
the  marriage  of  priests  had  made  his  ene* 
mies.  Besides,  many  Italians,  even  the 
archbishops  of  Milan  and  Ravenna,  had 
shared  in  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 
Had  Henry,  therefore,  not  been  too  much 
dejected  and  disheartened  by  what  he  had 
experienced  in  Grermany,  he  might  speedily 
have  acquired  a  numerous  train  of  adhe* 
rents  in  Italy,  to  oflfer opposition  to  his  mighty 
enemy,  but  he  now  had  conciliation  alone 
in  view ;  the  pope,  too,  was  at  this  moment 
on  his  journey  to  Germany,  to  meet  the  diet 
at  Augsburg,  and  there  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  king.  Upon  hearing,  however, 
of  Henry's  sudden  arrival  in  luly,  and  not 
knowing  as  yet  whether  he  was  to  expeot 
good  or  bad  from  him,  he  deviated  from  his 
direct  route,  and  proceeded  to  the  strong 
castle  of  Canossa,  there  to  gain  an  asylum 
with  the  Countess  Matilda,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  rich  Margrave  Boniface, 
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of  Tuscany,  aai  who  was  a  zealous  friend 
of  tlie  papal  chair ;  having  even,  at  this 
moment,  privately  made  over  to  it  all  her 
inheritance. 

Matilda  was  the  most  powerful  and  influ- 
ential princess  in  Italy,  and  reigned  as 
queen  throughout  Tuscany  and  Liombardy, 
while  she  was  likewise  equally  distinguish- 
ed for  her  mental  attainments  and  firmness 
of  spirit,  as  well  as  for  her  piety  and  virtue. 
She  contested  with  all  her  power,  during  a 
period  of  Thirty  years,  for  the  elevation  of 
the  pontiiical  chair,  having  embraced  this 
idea  wiih  all  the  strength  of  her  natural 
character,  and  to  which  she  was  still  more 
influenced  by  the  new  severe  regulations 
adopted  by  Gregory  VII.,  which  so  per- 
fectly agreed  with  her  own  austere  and 
rigid  principles  of  virtue.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Gozelo,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine, 
but  they  lived  separated  from  each  other, 
owing  to  their  opinions  beinff  so  completely 
different;  for  while  in  Italy,  where  she 
ruled  over  the  extensive  possessions  of  her 
fiither  and  mother,  she  herself  was  busily 
occupied  in  the  support  of  Gregoiy,  her 
husband  was  doing  all  he  could  in  aid  of 
the  emperor. 

Henry  now  turned  himself  therefore  to 
the  Princess  Matilda,  in  order  to  get  her  to 
speak  to  the  pope  in  his  favor.  The  latter, 
at  first,  would  by  no  means  hear  of  a  re- 
conciliation,  but  referred  all  to  the  decision 
of  the  diet ;  at  last,  however^  upon  much 
entreaty,  he  yielded  permission  that  Henry, 
in  the  garb  of  a  penitent,  covered  with  a 
shirt  of  hair,  and  with  naked  feet,  might 
be  received  in  the  castle.  As  the  emperor 
advanced  within  the  outer  gate  it  was  im- 
mediately  closed,  so  that  his  escort  was 
obliged  to  remain  outside  the  fortress,  and 
he  himself  was  now  alone  in  the  outer 
court,  where,  in  January,  1077,  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  and  rigorons  winter,  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  three  whole  days 
barefooted  and  shivering  with  the  cold. 
All  in  the  castle  were  moved.  Gregory 
himself  writes  in  a  letter,  "That  every 
one  present  had  severely  censured  him, 
and  said  that  his  conduct  more  resembled  ty- 
rannical ferocity  than  apostolic  severity." 
The  Countess  Matilda,  while  vainly  plead- 
ing  for  him,  was  affected  even  to  burning 
tears  of  pity  and  grief,  and  Henry,  in  his 
distress,  at  length  only  prayed  that  he 
might  at  least  he  allowed  to  go  out  again. 
On  the  fourth  of  these  dreadful  days,  the 


pope  eventually  admitted  him  before  hior. 
and  absolved  him  from  excommunicatioo  ; 
but  Henry  was  still  forced  to  subscribe  to 
the  most  severe  conditions.  He  was  obliged 
to  promise  to  present  himself  at  the  day  and 
place  the  pope  should  appoint,  in  order  to 
hear  whether  he  might  remain  king  or  not, 
and,  meanwhile,  he  was  to  abstain  from  all 
exercise  of  the  royal  attributes  and  mo- 
narchal  power. 

With  shame  and  anger  in  hb  heart, 
Henry  now  withdrew,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Italians  and  his  old  friends  still  under  ex* 
communication  perceived  the  disposition  he 
now  evinced  towards  the  pope,  they  assem- 
bled around  him,  and  he  remained  during 
the  winter  in  Italy. 

His  penetrating  eye  now  perceived,  dor. 
ing  this  his  first  visit  to  Italy,  that  tbe  power 
of  the  pope  was  nowhere  so  weak  as  Justin 
that  very  country  of  dissension  and  venal 
egotism ;  and  that  whoever  only  understood 
the  art  of  creating  adherents  by  money, 
promises,  and  cunning,  would  very  soon 
succeed  in  collecting  together  a  considera- 
ble party  to  aid  him  against  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  illusory  awe  he  had  hitherto 
felt  for  the  papal  power  now  vanished  ;  his 
former  courage  revived,  and  from  this  mo* 
ment  he  commenced  with  the  sword,  as  well 
as  the  pen,  a  war  which  he  sustained,  dur- 
ii^  thirty  years,  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
determination,  and  in  which  he  very  ofbn 
experienced  the  most  decisive  success.  '^ 

The  German  princes,  however,  were  ml 
his  enemies,  and  availing  themselves  of  his 
absence,  held  a  diet  at  Porsheim  in  March, 
1077,  and  elected  Rudolphus,  duke  of 
Swabia,  as  rival  emperor.  Germany  be- 
came now  again  divided  by  vident  dissen* 
sion ;  for  Henry  also  commanded  a  strong 
party,  chiefly  among  the  cities  and  those  <» 
the  clerffy,  who  were  discontented  with 
Gregory's  church  laws.  He  returned  now 
to  Germany;  war  commenced,  and  for 
three  years  devastated  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  countries  of  Grermany.  Rudol. 
phus  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Swabia, 
and  marched  to  Saxony,  the  Saxon  peofde 
and  the  valiant  Otho  of  Nordheim  being 
his  warm  supporters.  Henry  gave  the 
duchy  of  Swabia,  together  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Agnes,  to  the  bold  and  ambitious  Count 
Frederic  of  Buren,  who  now  removed  his 
seat  from  the  village  of  Buren,  at  the  foot 
of  the  high  Staufen,  and  fixed  it  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  that  mountain,  where  he  built 
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the  Cutle  HohensUufen.  Thus  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  this 
house,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
a  cause  of  enmity  between  the  Hohen- 
staufens  and  the  other  noble  houses  in  the 
Yicioity,  who  envied  the  good  fortune  of  this 
new  race,  and  thought  they  had  much 
greater  right  to  the  duchy  of  Swabia.  The 
Hohenstaufens,  however,  remained  hence- 
forward faithful  friends  to  the  Salic-Impe- 
rial  house. 

Gregory  acted  with  duplicity  in  this  war 
between  the  two  emperors;  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if  he  rejoiced  in  the  destruction 
of  Germany,  and  in  the  enervation  of  the 
temporal  power  by  its  own  acts,  for  instead 
of  supporting  the  Saxons  and  their  king, 
Rudolphus,  with  all  the  power  of  his  au- 
thority, in  order  that  they  might  speedily 
gain  the  victory,  he  recognised  neither  of 
the  emperors,  but  only  continued  to  promise 
them  that  he  would  come  to  Germany 
and  be  himself  the  judge  between  them. 
<*  Nothing,  however,  took  place,*'  says 
Bruno,  the  historian  of  this  war,  "  except 
that  the  pope's  legates  arrived  and  waited 
on  both  parties  in  each  camp,  promising  at 
one  moment  to  the  Saxons,  and  in  the  next 
to  Henry,  the  favor  of  the  pope ;  while  at 
the  same  time  they  conveyed  away  from 
both  armies  as  much  gold  as  they  could 
obtain — according  to  Roman  custom. "  Jhe 
Saxons  complained  severely  of  this  equivo- 
cal conduct  of  the  pope,  and  they  wrote  to 
him  among  the  rest  as  follows :  "  All  our 
misfortunes  would  never  have  arisen,  or  at 
least  have  been  but  trivial,  if  upon  having 
commenced  your  journey,  you  had  turned 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  Through 
obedience  to  our  shepherd  we  are  exposed 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  wolf,  and  if  we  are 
abandoned  now  by  that  shepherd,  we  shall 
be  more  unfortunate  and  miserable  than  all 
other  people."  This  bold  and  reproachful 
address,  however,  did  not  please  the  pope  ; 
he  returned  no  reply  to  it,  nor  did  it  pro- 
duce more  determination  in  his  conduct 
than  the  subsequent  desperate  battle  fought 
between  the  two  armies  at  Melrichstadt,  in 
Thuringia,  in  the  year  1078 ;  and  it  was 
only  after  Rudolphus  had  gained  superior 
advantage  in  a  second  battle  near  Muhl- 
hausen  in  1080,  that  he  declared  for  him, 
and  even  sent  him  the  crown,*  at  the  same 

*ThJi   erawn  bon  tlie  foUowiog  inierinUoo  ;^ 
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time  again  excommunicating  Henry.  The 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  assembled  a  coun- 
cil at  Brixen,  again  deposed  the  pope,  and 
caused  to  be  elected  as  pontiff  against  him 
the  excommunicated  Archbishop  Wibert 
of  Ravenna,  or  Clement  HI.  Thus  there 
were  now  two  emperors  and  two  popes. 
The  victory,  however,  this  time  inclined  on 
Henry's  side. 

Meantime,  in  1080,  he  suffered  a  severe 
loss  in  a  third  battle,  on  the  Elster,  in  Sax- 
ony, not  far  from  €^ra,  through  the  valor 
of  Otho  of  Nordheim,  who  there  displayed 
the  genius  of  a  truly  great  leader,  but  uiw 
fortunately,  Rudolphus  himself  was  fatally 
wounded  in  the  battle  and  died.  His  right 
hand  was  hewn  off,  and  Godfrey,  duke  of 
Lower  Lorraine,  (Godefroy  of  Bouillon,  the 
conqueror  of  the  holy  tomb,)  as  related  in 
some  records,  thrust  the  spear  of  the  im- 
perial banner  into  his  stomach.  According 
to  a  later  account,  when  his  hand  waa 
shown  to  him,  King  Rudolphus  is  said  to 
have  remarked  :  "  Behold,  that  is  the  hand 
with  which  I  swore  fidelity  to  King  Henry !" 
His  fall  was  considered  as  a  judgment  of 
God,  and  (lenry's  adherents  increased  in 
proportion  ;  so  that  he  was  now  enabled  to 
undertake  an  expedition  into  Italy  in  order 
to  make  war  upon  his  most  violent  opponent. 
He  marched,  therefore,  with  his  army  and 
came  before  Rome,  which  he  besieged  three 
times,  jn  three  successive  years,  and  re- 
duced Pope  Gregory  to  such  extremity  that 
he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Romans  themselves  ;  never* 
theless,  Gregory's  spirit  was  too  great,  and 
his  will  too  inflexible,  to  humiliate  himself 
and  follow  the  example  of  Henry  at  Ca 
nossa.  The  emperor  offered  him  reconcilia- 
tion if  he  would  crown  him,  but  he  replied 
firmly  :  "  He  could  only  communicate 
with  him  when  he  had  given  satisfaction  to 
God  and  the  church."  Henry  was  obliged, 
therefore,  with  his  consort,  to  be  crowned 
by  the  rival  pope,  Clement,  at  Easter,  1084, 
after  which  he  retired  from  Italy.  Pope 
Gregory,  however,  was  still  besieged  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo^ 
until  he  was  freed  by  his  friend,  Robert 
Guiscard,  duke  of  Normandy,  who  ruled 
in  Lower  Italy.  The  latter  subjected  the 
city  to  plunder,  and  then  took  with  him  the 
old  and  obstinate  pope  (who,  even^in  mie* 
fortune,  would  not  renounce  any  of  hit 
views  and  pretensions)  to  Lower  Italyi 
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where  he  died  the  following  year  at  Salerno. 
His  party  chose  Victor  to  succeed  him ; 
but  he  possessed  neither  the  genius  nor  the 
force  of  Gregory,  for  even  Clement  main- 
tliined  the  position  lie  held,  and  continued 
to'enjoythe  chief  authority  in  Rome. 

Favorable  and  tranquil  times  now  seem- 
ed to  dawn  upon  the  emperor  Henry. 
The  successor  of  Rudolphus  of  Swabia, 
Herman  of  Luxembourg,  whom  the  princes 
had  elevated  to  be  his  second  opponent, 
could  not  maintain  himself  against  him, 
and  spontaneously  laid  down  the  dignity. 
A  second,  Egbert  of  Thuringia,  died  by 
assassination,  and  the  Saxons,  afler  Otho 
of  Nordheim  was  dead,  and  the  irrecon- 
cilable  bishop,  Burkhard,  of  Halberstadt, 
had  been  killed  by  his  own  people,  (afler 
he  had  tried,  for  the  fourteenth  time,  to 
excite  them  to  revolt,)  wearied  with  con- 
stant war,  voluntarily  submitted  themselves 
to  the  emperor — ^now  made  milder  by  the 
many  painful  trials  he  had  undergone. 
But  fate  had  reserved  for  him  visitations 
still  more  severe.  For  he  was  obliged  to 
behold  revolt  against  him,  even  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life ;  his  eldest  son,  Conrad, 
and  afler  his  death  in  1101,  his  second  son, 
Henry,  was  gained  over  by  the  papal 
party.  Both  the  successors  of  Gregory, 
Urban  II.  and  Pascal  II.,  renewed  the 
papal  ban  against  Henry  the  father ;  and 
his  son  now  declared  that  he  could  hold 
no  community  with  an  excommunicated 
person.  Nay,  even  when  Henry,  confi- 
ding in  the  apparent  reconciliation  with 
his  son,  was  about  to  attend  the  great  diet 
of  princes  at  Mentz,  the  latter  caused 
him,  by  cunning  and  treachery,  to  be  dis- 
armed, depriv^  him  of  the  imperial  in- 
signia, by  means  of  the  archbishops  of 
Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  placed  him  a 
prisoner  at  Ingelheim,  where  he  forced 
him  formally  to  abdicate  the  throne. 

Henry,  however,  found  an  opportunity 
to  escape  from  prison,  and,  full  of  grief 
and  trouble,  he  went  to  his  friend  Otbert, 
the  bishop  of  Li6ge.  The  latter,  and 
Henry,  duke  of  Liorraine,  assembled  an 
army  for  him,  and  beat  back  the  degene- 
rated son  when  crossing  the  Meuse  in  pur- 
suit of  his  father.  But  the  emperor  died 
immediately  aflerwards  at  Liege,  oppressed 
at  length  by  a  turbulent  and  vexatious  ca- 
reer, in  the  year  1106.  The  number  of 
battles  he  had  fought  during  his  life — 
being  no  less  than  sixty-five — sufficient- 


ly prove  its  agitated  and  anxious  ch&rac« 
ter. 

The  bishop  of  Li^ge  buried  the  emperor 
as  beseemed ;  but  to  such  length  did 
hatred  go,  that  his  body  was  again  ex- 
humed, conveyed  to  Spires,  and  there,  for 
five  years,  it  remained  in  a  stone  coffin 
above  the  earth,  in  an  isolated,  unconse- 
crated  chapel,  until  at  last,  in  the  year 
1111,  Pope  Pascal  absolved  .him  from  ex- 
communication. He  was  then  interred 
with  greater  magnificence  thaq  any  other 
emperor  before  him. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
v.,  the  ducal  race  of  the  Billungens,  in 
Saxony,  became  extinct ;  and  he  bestowed 
the  dukedom  upon  Lothaire,  count  of  Sup- 
plingenburg. 

Henry  V.,  although  he  had  previously 
revolted  against  his  father,  now  acted 
according  to  his  principles ;  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  papal  laws,  he  still  continued 
to  impart  the  investiture  with  ring  and 
staff,  a  right,  which,  as  he  declared  to  the 
pope,  his  ancestors  since  Charles  the 
Great  had  legitimately  exercised  for  three 
centuries,  under  sixty -three  popes ;  and  as 
early  as  the  year  1100,  he  marched  with 
a  large  army  of  30,000  horse-soldiers,  be- 
sides infantry  and  servitors,  for  Italy,  in 
order  to  be  crowned  with  the  imperial 
crown,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  main- 
tain his  rights  with  the  sword.  He  was  a 
much  more  dangerous  enemy  than  his  fa- 
ther, for,  besides  his  physical  force,  he 
knew  likewise  how  to  avail  himself  of  cun- 
nine  and  hypocrisy.  Pope  Pascal  II. 
made  a  proposition  to  him,  which  would 
have  ended  the  dispute  for  ever,  could  it 
have  been  executed.  He  caused  the  em- 
peror to  be  apprized  that — "As  he  founded 
his  claims  to  the  investiture  only  upon  the 
donations  which  the  emperors  had  present- 
ed to  the  church — the  cities,  duchies, 
counties,  coins,  tolls,  farms,  and  castles — 
he  might  take  them  all  back  again  ;  the 
church  would  only  retain  the  presents  of 
private  individuals,  and  the  tithes  and  sac- 
rifices. For,"  said  he,  "  it  is  commanded 
by  the  divine  law,  as  well  as  by  the  law 
of  the  church,  that  the  clergy  shall  not 
occupy  themselves  with  temporal  matters, 
nay,  not  even  appear  at  court,  except  for 
^he  purpose  of  saving  an  oppressed  person. 
But  among  you,  however,  in  Grermany, 
I  the  bishops  and  abbots  are  to  mixed  up 
I  with  worldly  affairs,  that  the  servants  of 
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the  altar  hare  become  the  servants  of  the 
court." 

The  pope  might  have  been  serious  when 
making  this  proposition,  for  he  was  ex- 
tremely strict  in  his  principles,  and  thought, 
perhaps,  in  this  manner  to  remedy  the  de- 
generation  of  the  clergy,  and  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  original  simple  condi. 
tion  But  Henry's  penetrating  mind  fore- 
saw  well  that  the  clei^  themselves,  par- 
ticularly  those  who,  by  their  possessions, 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  imperial 
princes,  would  never  consent  to  make 
such  a  restitution ;  therefore  he  promised 
to  dispense  with  the  investiture,  if  the  pope 
would  command  the  bishops  to  give  back 
to  him,  the  emperor,  all  those  possessions 
which  they  had  received  from  Charle- 
magne and  his  successors.  He  then  ad. 
vanced  to  Rome,  and  the  solemn  treaty 
upon  this  affair  was  to  be  ratified  between 
him  and  the  pope  in  a  large  assembly  of 
the  bishops,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  then  the  coronation  of  the  emperor 
was  to  be  celebrated.  But  when  the  abover 
condition  became  the  subject  of  discussion, 
the  most  animated  and  violent  opposition 
arose   between  the   German   and  Italian 


bishops,  and  a  long  and  angry  contest  en^  by  Pascal 


the  Romans.  A  murderous  combat  was 
continued  throughout  the  whole  day,  until 
at  length  towards  the  evening  the  emperor 
cheered  on  his  troops  to  make  a  final 
charge,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
Romans  were  completely  put  to  flight,  and 
were  driven  partly  into  the  Til^r,  and 
partly  across  the  bridges  back  into  the 
city.  The  church  of  St.  Peter,  together 
with  all  that  portion  of  the  city,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  but  which 
the  emperor  abandoned,  together  with  all 
his  prison^ers,  in  order  to  scour  the  country 
around  in  the  most  dreadful  manner.  The 
Romans,  now  reduced  to  extreme  necessi- 
ty, urgently  entreated  the  pope  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor.  He 
had  now  been  a  prisoner  sixty-one  days  ; 
and  at  length  yielded  to  their  prayers. 
He,  accordingly,  agreed  that  the  emperor 
should  retain  the  investiture  with  ring  and 
staff,  and  promised,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  would  never  excommunicate  him  on 
account  of  this  proceeding.  The  treaty 
was  signed  by  fourteen  cardinals,  and  in 
the  emperor's  name  by  fourteen  princes, 
and  Henry  himself  was,  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1111,  solemnly  crowned   emperor 


sued.  At  length  one  of  the  German S 
knights  present  exclaimed  :  "  Why  do  yo«  J 
all  continue  thus  wrangling  ?  Let  it  sufffi 
fice  for  you  to  know  that  our  lord,  the 
emperor,  is  resolved  to  be  crowned  as 
formerly  were  Charlemagne,  Louis,  and 
the  other  emperors!"  'Hie  pope  replied 
once  more — "  That  he  oovrd  not  perform 
the  ceremony  before  King  Henry  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  discontinue  the  right 
of  investiture."  Henry  then,  by  the 
counsel  of  his  chancellor,  Adalbert,  and 
Burchard,  bishop  of  Mtinster,  summoned 
his  guards,  and  caused  the  pope,  as  well 
as  the  cardinals,  to  be  made  prisoners. 
The  Romans,  enraged  and  furious  at  this 
violent  proceeding,  on  the  following  day 
attacked  the  Crermans,  who  were  encamped 
around  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The 
king  speedily  mounted  his  steed,  and 
boldly,  but  rashly,  rushing  into  the  midst 
3f  the  enemy,  pierced  five  Romans  with 
bis  own  lance,  but  was  himself  wounded 
ind  thrown  from  his  horse.  He  was 
-escued  by  Count  Otho,  of  Milan,  who 
lastily  assisted  him  to  mount  his  own 
lorse,  which  he  gave  up  to  the  king,  but 
or  i^hich  service  he  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
20 


But  scarcely  were  the  Germans  out  of 
Rome  when  the  whole  clergy  severely 
oensured  the  pope,  and  persuaded  him  to 
assemble  a  council  and  excommunicate  the 
agreement  made  between  the  king  and  him, 
as  having  been  extorted  by  violence ;  for, 
according  to  the  promise  made  by  the  pope, 
they  durst  not  pronounce  the  ban  against 
the  emperor  himself.  The  dispute  thus 
commenced  anew,  and  continued,  also, 
under  the  following  popes,  Gelasius  11.  and 
Calixtus  II.,  ten  years  longer.  As  long  as 
Pascal  lived,  the  emperor  was  not  himself 
visited  with  the  general  excommunication 
of  the  church  ;  but  the  legates  and  many 
of  the  heads  of  the  church  excommunica- 
ted  him  in  their  dioceses,  and  thereby  gave 
occasion  to  fresh  divisions  and  dissensions 
in  Germany ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
imperial  princes  accordingly  refused  obe- 
dience  to  the  emperor  and  his  laws.  Ar- 
bitrary feuds,  robbery,  devastation,  and 
murder  took  the  upper  hand.  The  most 
faithful  allies  of  the  emperor  were  his  re- 
lations  of  the  race  of  Hohenstaufen,  and 
he  raised  their  house  accordingly  still 
higher.  When  Frederic,  the  first  duke 
to  whom  his  father  had  given  the  duchy  of 
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Swabia,  died,  he  transferred  it  to  his  eldest 
son,  Frederic,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  he 
gave  the  duchy  of  Franoonia  to  his  second 
son,  Conrad. 

His  own  sister  A^es,  the  widow  of  Duke 
Frederic,  he  married  to  the  Margrave, 
Leopold  of  Austria,  of  the  house  of  Baben- 
berg,  the  father  of  that  Leopold  who  was 
afterwards  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  who  also 
established  on  the  place  where  Windobona 
then  stood,  the  foundation  of  the  present 
city  of  Vienna.  Thus  in  the  south  of 
Germany  the  emperor  gained  the  superi- 
ority, but  in  the  north,  on  the  contrary,  he 
could  acquire  no  lasting  power.  Here  the 
Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Mentz,  who  had 
been  elevated  by  him,  (and  who  was  previ. 
ously  his  own  chancellor,  and  had  advised 
him  to  imprison  the  pope,  Pascal,  but  had 
now  become  his  uncompromising  enemy,) 
worked  most  strenuously  against  him,  and 
excited  one  prince  after  the  other  to  oppose 
him.  Saxony,  as  in  his  father's  time,  be- 
came now  the  centre  of  opposition  to  him 
likewise.  The  emperor  advanced  in  the 
year  1115  with  an  army  into  Saxony,  but 
in  a  battle,  not  far  from  Eisleben,  he  was 
entirely  defeated  by  the  Saxon  princes.  An 
expedition,  which  he  soon  afterwards  made 
to  Italy,  gave  him  for  a  short  time  the  supe-. 
riority  in  Rome,  but  brought  upon  him  in) 
1118  the  general  excommunication  of  th 
new  pope,  Gelasius,  which  his  successor 
Calixtus  II.  confirmed.  The  chief  object 
of  dispute  was  still  the  right  of  investiture. 
Finally,  in  the  year  1122,  both  parties, 
tired  of  the  long  dispute,  concluded  a  sol- 
emn treaty  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  where 
both  yielded  to  each  other.  The  emperor 
permitted  the  free  choice  of  bishops,  and 
gave  up  the  investiture  with  the  ring  and 
staff,  as  signs  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but 
for  which  concession,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  election  was  to  take  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king,  or  of  his  plenipotentiary, 
and  he  was  to  decide  in  doubtful  cases,  or 
in  any  disagreement  of  the  electors,  and 
lastly,  confer  fiefs  of  temporal  possessions 
with  his  sceptre.  The  spiritual  consecra- 
tion of  this  bishop  elect  was  to  take  place 
in  Germany  after  the  investiture  with  the 
sceptre  ;  but  in  Italy  it  was  to  precede  it. 

After  the  records  were  publicly  read,  the 
legate  of  the  pope  gave  the  emperor  the 
kiss  of  peace,  and  afterwards  the  commu- 
nioo.  The  joy  expressed  by  the  peacefully- 
ninded  members  of  the  assembly  upon 


this  reconciliation  was  mat ;  all  separated, 
as  the  records  say,  with  infinite  pleasure. 

The  emperor  reigned  but  a  few  years 
longer — ^in  peace,  it  is  true,  with  the  church, 
but  not  without  constant  dissensions  in  the 
German  empire.  Amidst  plans  for  streogih- 
ening  the  imperial  power,  in  order  to  op- 
pose more  firmly  those  disorders,  he  died 
suddenly  at  Utrecht,  in  1125,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  childless, 
and  with  him  the  Salian  house  became  ex- 
tinct. Most  of  his  hereditary  possessions 
came  to  his  nephews,  the  Dukes  Frederic 
and  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen. 

Henry  did  not  acquire  the  love  of  his 
contemporaries ;  he  was  despotic,  severe, 
and  often  cruel.  On  the  other  hand,  how. 
ever,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  pos- 
sessed many  great  qualities, — activity, 
boldness,  perseverance  in  misfortune,  and 
a  noble-minded  disposition.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  imperial  dignity  against 
every  enemy  appeared  to  be  with  him  the 
chief  object  of  his  life.  He  was  entombed 
^at  Spires  in  the  grave  of  his  ancestors. 

Meantime,  while  the  two  emperors, 
Henry  IV.  and  V.,  were  engaged  in  such 
warm  and  serious  disputes  with  the  pope, 
ore  than  a  hundred  thousand  Christians, 
^summoned  by  the  voice  of  the  Church,  and 
xcited  by  their  own  immediate  enthusi- 
assembled  together,  and  abandoned 
their  country  in  order  to  recover  and  se- 
cure from  the  power  of  the  infidels  the 
tomb  of  the  Saviour  in  that  Holy  Land, 
wherein  his  divine  footsteps  remained  im- 
printed.      ^^V^ 

Already,  from  the  earliest  ages,  it  had 
been  a  pious  custom  to  make  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land,  to  pray  at  its  sacred  pla- 
ces,  and  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord.  Constantine  the 
Great,  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  as  well  as  his  mother 
Helena,  issued  orders  for  the  purification 
and  adornment  of  these  holy  places  ic 
Palestine,  and  the  restoration  of  the  sacred 
tomb  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Golgotha  ;  and 
they  erected  over  the  tomb,  at  enormous 
outlay,  a  lofty  dome,  supported  by  beauti- 
ful pillars,  with  an  adjoining  oratory,  rich- 
ly  adorned.  Eastward  of  the  sepulchre 
Constantine  built  a  larger  and  still  more 
magnificent  temple.  He  celebrated  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  reign  by  the 
consecration  of  this  temple,  on  which  occa- 
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aioa  be  was  himself  present ;  and  the  pious 
Helena,  although  in  extreme  old  aee,  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  at  Uie  same 
time,  and  built  two  churches,  one  at  Beth- 
lehem on  the  spot  where  our  Saviour  was 
bom,  and  the  other  on  the  top  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives. 

After  this,  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land  became  more  and  more  frequent; 
and  even  in  the  seventh  century,  when  the 
land  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs, 
the  pilgrims  were  not  obstructed  or  dis- 
turbed in  their  devotions.  For  the  Arabs 
rejoiced  in  the  advantage  they  derived 
from  the  visits  of  so  many  strangers,  and 
took  equal  care  not  to  molest  either  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  Christian 
community.  But  when  the  Turks,  a  sav- 
age  and  barbarous  people,  seized  upon  the 
country  in  the  year  1073,  complaint  after 
complaint  reached  Europe  of  the  cruel 
treatment  heaped  upon  the  pious  pilgrims, 
and  of  the  shameful  profanation  commit- 
ted by  the  infidels  on  the  consecrated 
spots. 

In  the  year  1094,  a  hermit,  named  Peter 
of  Amiens,  appeared  before  Pope  Urban 
II.  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Pal- 
estine,  with  a  letter  of  petition  from  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  gave  a  most 
afiecting  description  of  the  unheard-of  suf. 
ferings  experienced  by  the  Christians  resi- 
dent there,  as  well  as  by  the  pilgrims  who 
repaired  thither.  The  pope  praised  and 
encouraged  his  zeal,  and  sent  him  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  all  the  princes 
in  the  various  Christian  countries,  in  order 
to  arouse  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  a  great  expedition.  The 
enthusiastic  language  of  the  hermit,  to- 
gether  with  the  fire  which  still  shone  from 
his  deep-sunk  eye,  and  his  wasted,  meager 
form,  on  which  was  imprinted  the  suner- 
ings  he  had  endured,  made  the  deepest 
impression,  and  excited,  wherever  he  went, 
equal  enthusiasm  among  all  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  After  this,  in 
the  year  1005,  the  pope  convoked  a  great 
council  of  the  Church,  at  Piacenza,  in 
Italy,  and  another  at  Clermont,  in  France, 
at  which  were  present  fourteen  archbish- 
ops,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops, 
and  ibur  hundred  abbots,  besides  numer- 
ous princes,  nobles,  and  knights.  And 
when  Peter  the  Hermit  and  the  pope  ad- 
vanced before  them,  and  with  words  of 
overpowering  fire  and  energy  appealed  to 


and  called  upon  this  assembly  to  come  for- 
ward in  deliverance  of  the  sacred  tomb,  a 
thousand  voices  shouted  aloud,  '*  It  is  the 
will  of  God !  It  is  the  will  of  God !" 
Wheil  the  pope  and  the  hermit  had  con. 
eluded  their  eloquent  appeal,  Ademar, 
bishop  of  Puy,  was  the  first  to  press  for- 
ward, and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  pontifi*,  begged  from  his  holiness  per- 
mission  to  proceed  to  the  holy  war.  Many 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  followed  his  exam- 
pie,  and  as  a  sign  of  their  devotion  to  the 
pious  undertaking,  they  sewed  a  red  cross 
on  their  right  shoulder.  The  final  day  of 
meeting  for  the  great  expedition  was  now 
fixed  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1006. 

Accordingly,  innumerable  multitudes 
assembled,  includi^  warriors  from  Italy, 
France,  Lorraine,  Flanders,  and  particu- 
lariy  from  Normandy,  where  the  same 
love  for  distant  and  adventurous  expedi- 
tions that  had  ever  distinguished  their  he- 
roic ancestors,  was  now  evinced  by  the 
present  natives.  Not  only  the  knights  and 
nobles,  but  the  whole  people  were  set  in 
motion,  for  as  also  in  France  the  laboring 
classes  experienced  the  severest  oppres- 
sion,  many  of  these  joined  the  expedition ; 
because,  according  to  the  pope's  decree, 
freedom  was  attained  by  dedication  to  the 
holy  cross.  Germany,  which  was  then  at 
variance  with  the  pope,  and  agitated  by 
internal  discord,  was  least  afibcted  by  this 
first  movement.  With  the  commencement 
of  the  spring,  Peter  the  Hermit  set  out  at 
the  head  of  a  crowd  of  people,  whose  im- 
patience would  not  allow  them  to  await  the 
appointed  time,  in  company  with  their 
commander,  a  knight  named  Walter  the 
Pennyless ;  but  their  army  was  deficient 
in  order  and  discipline,  and  especially  in 
a  supply  of  proper  weapons.  Before  it 
reached  Asia,  the  greater  part,  on  account 
of  the  robberies  committed,  were  cut  off 
by  the  Bulgarians  and  Hungarians,  and 
those  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Peter 
and  Walter,  reached  and  landed  on  the 
first  Turkish  territory,  were  so  badly  re- 
ceived and  cut  up  by  the  Turks,  that  very 
few  escaped  ;  and  Peter  was  forced  to  re- 
turn home  with  the  remnant  in  a  very 
melancholy  plight.  A  second  and  still 
ruder  horde  commenced  its  labors  for  the 
cross  of  Christ,  by  slaying  the  Jews  in  the 
cities  on  the  Rhine ;  in  Blentz  alone  nine 
hundred  were  in  this  way  put  to  death. 
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In  this  was  evinced  the  universal  hatred 
of  the  people  towards  the  Jews,  who,  by 
their  usurious  practices,  and  the  immense 
wealth  gained  thereby,  brought  down  upon 
their  heads  this  full  measure  of  ven- 
geance. This  party,  and  several  other 
troops  of  crusaders,  however,  only  reached 
Hungary. 

So  unpropitious  a  commencement  might 
easily  have  crushed  all  inclinations  for 
further  attempts,  had  not  these  ftrst  adven- 
turers, in  great  part,  consisted  of  the  lowest 
class  of  the  people,  and  had  not  their  lead- 
ers been  deficient  in  prudence,  experience, 
and  noble  zeal  and  energy.  Accordingly, 
at  the  appointed  time,  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  a  grand  army,  well  appointed 
and  disciplined,  and  burning  with  enthu- 
siastic courage,  was  assembled,  and  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1096,  set  out  for  its  desti- 
tiation.  No  king  was  present  as  leader  of 
the  assembled  forces;  but,  among  the 
princes  and  nobles,  Godfrey,  duke  of 
Lower  Lorraine,  called,  from  his  ancestral 
seat,  Godefroy  of  Bouillon,  stood  proudly 
forward,  conspicuous  in  every  heroic 
virtue ;  having  often  fought  in  the  armies 
of  Henrv  IV.  He  was  appointed  the 
leader  of  a  body  of  90,000  men,  and  di. 
rected  his  course  through  Hungary  and 
the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperor,  while 
other  princes  proceeded  through  Italy  to 
Constantinople.  He  conducted  his  army, 
with  the  most  admirable  order,  through 
countries  where  so  many  of  the  crusaders 
had  already  perished,  and  having  joined 
the  other  princes,  entered  the  Turkish 
territories  in  the  spring  of  1097.  The. 
united  forces  of  the  crusaders  consisted 
of  300,000  men,  and  with  the  women, 
clfildren,  and  servants,  made  up  a  body  of 
half  a  million.  Unfortunately,  however, 
they  already  found  in  the  tribe  of  the 
Sedjoucidians,  who  first  opposed  their  pro- 
gress, an  enemy  equally  cunning  and  ac- 
tive, while  they  met  with  still  greater  and 
more  serious  obstacles,  in  the  deserts  where 
the  Turks  had  destroyed  every  thing  which 
might  have  procured  them  some  suste- 
nance, and  through  which  they  had  to  pass 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Palestine.  Hunger 
and  disease  carried  off  every  day  numbers 
of  men  and  horses ;  even  the  bravest  be* 
gan  to  waver,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
active  genius  and  heroic  firmness  displayed 
by  the  brave  Godfrey,  this  expeditkm 
would  perhaps  have  experienoed  the  mum 


unrfbrtunate  result  aa  those   that    preoe. 
ded  it. 


At  length,  in  May,  1099,  the 
feet  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  army 
which  had  escaped  so  many  dangers,  trod 
the  cherished  soil  of  that  hallowed  land, 
and  on  the  6th  of  July,  they  beheld  from 
the  top  of  a  mountain  near  Bmmaas,  the 
object  of  their  ardent  hopes  and  desires — 
Jerusalem!  One  universal  shout  of  joy 
filled  the  air,  vibrating  in  undying  echoes 
from  hill  to  hill,  while  tears  of  rapture 
burst  from  every  eye.  Their  noble  leader 
could  scarcely  prevent  them  from  rushing 
forward  at  once,  in  their  wild  enthusiasm, 
to  storm  the  walls  of  the  holy  city.  But 
Godfrey  soon  perceived  that  the  oonquesl 
of  the  place  was  not  easy,  and  could  not 
be  effected  in  a  moment,  especially  as  the 
garrison  was  much  ' stronger  in  numbers 
than  the  crusaders,  of  whom  out  of  300,000, 
only  40,000  men  were  now  left.  At  length 
every  preparation  being  made,  and  warlike 
machines  with  storming-ladders  provided, 
in  spite  of  every  existing  difficulty — for 
the  country  around  was  deficient  in  wood— 
the  first  general  assault  was  made  on  the 
1 4th  of  July  ;  but  as  the  besieged  defended 
themselves  with  the  greatest  bravery,  this 
first  attempt  failed.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  the  Christians  renewed  the  attack, 
and  Godfrey  was  one  of  the  first  that 
mounted  the  enemy's  ramparts.  His 
sword  opened  a  path  for  the  rest ;  the  walls 
were  soon  gained  on  all  sides,  the  gates 
forced  open,  and  the  whole  army  rushed 
into  the  city.  A  dreadful  scene  of  mas- 
sacre now  oommenced ;  in  their  first  fury 
the  victors  put  all  to  the  sword,  and  but 
few  of  the  inhabitants  escaped.  When, 
however,  reason  at  length  resumed  its 
sway,  the  warriors,  wiping  the  blood  from 
their  swords,  returned  them  to  their  scab- 
bards,  and  then  proceeded,  bareheaded  and 
barefooted,  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
tlie  holy  places ;  and  the  same  city  which 
just  before  had  resounded  in  every  part 
with  the  wild  shrieks  of  the  slaughtered, 
waa  now  filled  with  prayers  and  hymns  to 
the  honor  and  glory  of  God. 

The  election  of  a  sovereign  for  the  new 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  beoame  now  an 
object  of  consideration,  and  Godefroy  of 
Bouillon  appeared  to  all  as  the  most  worthy 
to  rule;  but ^ he  refused  to  wear  a  crown 
of  jewels  OB  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  i^ 
the  worid  had  bled  beneath  one  of  thorny 
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and  would  only  take  the  title  of  <<  Defender 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.''  As  he  died,  how. 
ever,  in  the  following  year,  his  brother 
Baldwin  assumed  at  once  the  title  of  king. 

Of  the  other  crusades,  which  subsequent. 
ly  took  place  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Christian  dominion  in  Palestine,  and  in 
which  the  German  emperors  also  took  part, 
our  history  will  speak  hereafter. 

Afler  the  extinction  of  the  Franks,  a 
moment  had  again  arrived  when  the  C^r- 
man  princes,  if  they  were  desirous  of  be* 
coming  independent  and  sovereign  rulers, 
were  not  obliged  to  place  a  new  emperor 
aboTe  themselves ;  but  such  a  thought  was 
foreign  to  their  minds,  and  they  preferred 
paying  homage  to  one,  whom  they  had  ex- 
alted to  the  highest  step  of  honor,  rather 
than  behold  Germany  divided  into  numer- 
ous petty  kingdoms. 

Accordingly,  in  1125  the  Gennan  tribes 
again  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
io  the  vicinity  of  Mentz,  and  ten  princes 
selected  from  each  of  the  four  principal 
families,  viz.  Saxony,  Franoonia,  Bavaria, 
and  Swabia,  assembled  in  Mentz  for  the 
first  election.  Three  princes  only  were 
proposed :  Duke  Frederic  of  Swabia,  (the 
mighty  and  courageous  Hohenstaufen,) 
Lothaire  of  Saxony,  and  Leopold  of  Aus- 
tria. The  two  latter  on  their  knees,  and 
almost  in  tears,  entreated  that  they  might 
be  spared  the  infliction  of  such  a  heavy 
burden,  while  Frederic,  in  his  proud 
mind,  ambitiously  thought  that  the  crown 
could  be  destined  for  none  other  but  him- 
self; and  such  feeling  of  pretension  in- 
deed was  too  visibly  expressed  in  his  coun- 
tenaooe.  Adalbert,  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  however,  who  was  himself  not  well 
iDclioed  towards  the  Hohenstaufens,  put  to 
all  three  the  question :  **  Whether  each 
was  willing  and  ready  to  yield  and  swear 
'  allegiance  to  him  that  should  be  elected  ?" 
The  two  former  immediately  answered  in 
the  affirmative;  but  Frederic  hesitated 
and  left  the  assembly,  under  the  excuse 
that  he  roust  take  counsel  of  his  friends. 
The  princes  were  all  indignant  at  this  con- 
duct,  and  the  archbishop  persuaded  them 
at  length  to  make  choice  of  Lothaire  of 
Saxony,  although  against  his  own  will. 

But  hostilities  soon  hrcke  out  between 
the  two  powerful  HoheDstanfen  dukes, 
Frederic  of  Swabia  and  Conrad  of  Fran- 
couia,  and  during  nearly  the  entire  reign 
of  the  new  king,  the  beautiful  lands  of 


Swabia,  Franconia,  and  Alsace,  were  laid 
waste  and  destroyed,  until  at  last  both  the 
dukes  found  themselves  jcompelled  to  bow 
before  the  imperial  authority.  In  this  dis- 
pute  the  emperor  Lothaire,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  party,  had  recourse  to  means 
which  produced  agitation  and  dissension, 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  afterwards.  He  gave  his 
only  daughter  Gertrude  in  marriage  to 
Henry  the  Proud,  the  powerful  duke  of 
Bavaria,  (of  the  Guelfs,)  and  gave  him, 
besides  Bavaria,  the  duchy  of  Saxony  like- 
wise. This  is  the  first  instance  of  two 
dukedoms  being  governed  by  one  person. 
Nay,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  pope, 
and  under  the  condition  that  after  Henry's 
death  they  were  to  become  the  property  of 
the  Roman  churchy  he  even  invested  him 
with  the  valuable  hereditary  possessions  of 
Matilda  in  Italy,  as  a  fief,  so  that  the  duke's 
authority  extended  from  the  Elbe  to  far 
beyond  the  Alps,  being  much  more  power, 
ful  than  even  that  of  the  emperor  himself; 
for  besides  his  patrimonial  lands  in  Swabia 
and  Bavaria,  he  had  likewise  inherited 
from  his  mother  the  moiety  of  the  great 
ancestral  possessions  in  Saxony,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this  his  consort  now  brought 
him  the  entire  lands  of  Supplinburg,  Nord- 
heim,  and  old  Brunswick.  Thus  the  foun- 
dation for  the  subsequent  jealousy  so  de- 
structive to  Germany  and  Italy,  between 
the  Guelfs  and  Hohenstaufens — the  latter, 
(styled  by  the  Italians  Ghibellini,)  accord- 
ing to  their  castle  Veibling,  on  the  Rems, 
being  called  Veiblingers — was  laid  at  this 
period,  and  the  faction-names  of  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibelins  henceforward  continued  for 
centuries  afterwards  to  resound  from  Mount 
Etna  and  Vesuvius  to  the  coasts  of  the 
North  and  East  Sea.  Lothaire 's  reign 
became  so  shaken  and  troubled,  partly  by 
the  dispute  of  the  Hohenstaufens  and  partly 
by  the  Italian  campaigns,  that  but  very 
few,  if  any  of  the  great  hopes  he  had  at 
first  excited  by  his  chivalric,  wise,  and 
pious  character,  were  brought  into  effect. 

During  his  second  and  rather  successful 
campaign  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1187,  Lo- 
thaire was  suddenly  seized  with  illness, 
and  died  on  his*  return,  in  the  village  of 
Breitenwang,  between  the  rivers  Inn  and 
Lech,  iff  the  wildest  part  of  the  Tyrolese 
mountains.  His  body  was  conveyed  to, 
and  interred  in  the  monastery  of  Kbnig. 
slutter,  in  Saxony,  founded  by  himself. 
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However  much  the  two  princely  houses 
of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins  may,  from 
this  time,  have  continued  to  attract  and 
command  attention,  there  was  still  a  third, 
which,  under  this  reign,  excited  not  less 
interest.  Lothaire  had  given  the  mar- 
graviateof  North-Saxony,  which  then  com- 
prised  the  present  Altmark,  to  Albert  the 
bear,  of  the  house  of  Anhalt,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  princes  of  his  time.  He 
conquered  from  the  Vandals  the  middle 
marches,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Uker  and 
Prignitz,  together  with  the  town  of  Bran- 
denburg ;  and  finally,  in  order  to  excite 
in  these  countries  the  desired  industry,  he 
procured  from  Flanders  a  great  number  of 
agricultural  laborers.  He  may  likewise 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Bran- 
denburg  territory ;  and  it  was  also  under 
his  rule  that,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  name  of  Berlin  ap. 
peared  for  the  first  time,  which  place, 
therefore,  dates  its  origin  from  the  same 
period  that  Leopold  Of  Austria  laid  the 
foundation  of  Vienna. 
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Gonnd  HI.,  1138-n5»-The  Goelft  and  Ghibelins 
WeiiMberg— The  FaiUiful  Wivee-Gonnd*!  Crunde 
— DiBastitHM  Remlti— Hii  death,  1159— Frederick  I., 
or  Barfoansa,  115S-1190— Hu  noble  Character  and 
difltinguiahed  qualities— E^xtenda  his  dominions— The 
Cities  of  Lombardy  and  Milan— Pavia— Pope  Adrian 
IV.— The  Emperor's  Homage-Otho  of  Wittelsbach 
—Dispute  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor— Milan 
taken  and  razed— Tlie  Coofederatkm  of  the  Lom- 
baidian  Towns— The  Battle  of  Lignano— Frederick 
defeated— Pope  Alexander  and  Frederick— Venice- 
Henry  the  Lion  of  Brunswick— His  Rise  and  Fall— 
Reconciliation  and  Peace— Lombardy— Frederick's 
Crusade  and  Death  in  Palestine,  1190. 

The  election  even  this  time  did  not  fall 
upon  him  who  considered  he  had  the  great- 
est  right  to  the  crown,  namely,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Lothaire,  the  powerful  Henry  (the 
Proud)  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  although 
he  had  possession  of  the  jewels  of  &e 
crown ;  for  the  princes,  repulsed  by  his 
pride,  elected  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1138,  the  Hohenstaufen  duke,  Conrad  of 
Franconia,  whom  misfortune  had  made 
wise,  and  to  whom  his  elder  brother,  Fred- 
erick, who  contested  with  Lothaire  for  the 
orown,  willingly  gave  up  now  the  prece- 


dence. Henry  the  Proud  would  not  beiui 
before  the  new  emperor,  whereopoo  he 
was  declared  an  outlaw,  his  two  duchies 
taken  from  him,  and  Bavaria  given  to  the 
margrave  Leopold  of  Austria,  the  half- 
brother  of  the  emperor  Conrad  by  the  ma- 
ternal side,  and  Saxony  to  Albert  the  Bear, 
of  Brandenburg.  Henry  died  almost  iro- 
mediately  afterwards,  and  left  a  son  ten 
years  of  age,  who  became  afterwards  so 
celebrated  under  the  title  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  to  whom  Albert,  at  the  desire  of  the 
emperor,  formally  resiffued  the  duchy  of 
Saxony,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
conquer,  (so  faithful  did  the  Saxons  re- 
main attached  to  the  Guelfic  house ;)  and 
in  return  he  was  allowed  to  possess  his 
hereditary  estates  in  that  country  as  a 
princely  maigraviate,  independent  of  the 
duchy. 

In  Bavaria  also,  Count  Guelf,  of  Altorf; 
the  brother  of  Henry  the  Proud,  still  coo- 
tended  against  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
not  imsuccessfully.  But  when,  in  the  year 
1140,  he  ventured  to  march  against  the 
emperor,  near  Weinsberg,  he  was  van- 
quished  in  the  battle.  It  was  in  this  actios 
that  the  names  '<  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins" 
were  first  heard  as  party  names,  for  the 
battle-cry  of  the  troops  on  cme  side  was, 
«  Strike  for  the  Guelfs,"  and  of  those  on 
the  other,  «<  Strike  for  the  Ghibelins." 
After  the  battle,  the  long-bedded  city  of 
Weinsberg  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  em- 
peror,  irritated  at  its  long  resistance,  had 
resolved  to  destroy  it  with  fire  and  sword. 
He,  however,  permitted  the  females  of  the 
city  previously  to  retire,  and  to  carry  with 
them  their  dearest  jewels.  And  behold, 
when  the  day  dawned,  and  the  gates  were 
opened,  the  women  advanced  in  long  rows, 
and  the  married  bore  each  upon  her  back 
her  husband,  and  the  others  each  their 
dearest  relative.  This  affecting  scene  so 
moved  the  emperor,  that  he  not  only  spared 
the  men,  but  also  the  whole  city.* 

The  emperor  Conrad  was  now  about  to 
proceed  to  Italy,  to  reconfirm  and  establish 
there  the  imperial  dignity,  when  intelli- 
gence  arrived  in  Europe  that  the  unbeliev. 
ers  threatened  the  Holy  Land,  and  had 
already  conquered  and  destroyed  the  forti- 
fied  city  of  Edessa,  a  frontier  fortre^; 
upon  which,  Pope  Eugene  III.  sent  letters 

*  Hiis  circumstance  is  recorded  by  a  coDtemporan 
of  that  period  in  the  chrooide  of  St.  FintaleQnHk 
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of  exhortation  to  all  the  Buropean  kings 
and  prinoes,  that  they  might  assist  the 
Christians  in  the  east;  and  a  pious  and 
zealous  man,  the  holy  Abbot  Bernard  of 
Clairvauz,  in  France,  journeyed  through- 
out Europe,  preaching  so  powerfully,  that 
many  thousands  took  the  cross.  And 
when  he  addressed  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
the  multitude  of  those  who  took  the  cross 
was  so  great,  that  St.  Bernard  (he  being 
aAerwards  canonized)  was  obliged  to  cut 
up  his  own  clothes  to  make  crosses  of  them, 
and  both  the  king  and  his  consort  Eleanor 
resolved  upon  the  expedition.  St.  Bernard 
now  turned  his  attention  to  Germany,  and 
tried  to  stimulate  the  emperor  Conrad, 
who  long  refused,  and  avoided  the  abbot, 
by  proceeding  from  Frankfort  to  Spires,  in 
order  that  he  might  take  into  consideration 
how  much  still  remained  to  be  put  in  order 
in  his  own  empire.  But  St.  Bernard  would 
not  quit  him ;  he  followed  him  to  Spires, 
and  there  it  was  that  Conrad,  in  the  middle 
of  the  abbot's  address,  suddenly  arose,  and, 
with  tearful  eyes,  exclaimed,  "  I  acknow. 
ledge,  holy  father,  the  great  goodness  that 
God  has  shown  me,  and  will  no  longer  re- 
fuse, but  am  ready  to  serve  him ;  for  I 
feel  urged  to  this  expedition  by  Himself." 
St.  Bernard  immediately  decorated  him 
with  the  cross,  and  presented  him  with  the 
holy  banner  lying  upon  the  altar.  Frede- 
rick, Conrad's  nephew,  who  became  after- 
wards the  first  emperor  of  that  name,  and 
even  the  old  Duke  Guelf,  who  had  become 
reconciled  with  the  emperor,  both  took  the 
cross  likewise,  and  a  great  army  was  as- 
sembled, which  numbered  70,000  warriors 
alone.  But  in  all  human  enterprises,  a 
splendid  commencement  will  not  always 
secure  a  successful  issue,  and  so,  in  this 
great  expedition,  nothing  but  misfortune 
£>llowed.  In  the  year  1147,  while  the 
army  was  encamped  near  Constantinople, 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  in  order  to  refresh 
themselves  from  the  fatigues  of  the  march, 
and  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  birth  of 
St.  Mary,  the  waters  so  swelled  in  the 
night  by  a  sudden  rain,  that  the  whole  camp 
became  overflowed,  and  great  numbers  of 
men  and  horses  were  drowned.  And  again, 
when  the  army  was  transported  across  the 
straits  to  Asia,  treacherous  guides  led  it 
ijQto  places  which  the  Turks  had  previous- 
ly devastated ;  the  provisions  they  carried 
-^th  them  were  soon  consumed,  and  the 
cities  which  the  expedition  passed  closed 


their  gates  against  them.  Many  then  en* 
treated  those  upon  the  walls  for  bread,  and 
showed  their  gold,  which  the  people  first 
let  down  ropes  to  possess  themselves  of, 
giving  in  return  only  as  much  as  they 
pleased,  frequently  nothing  at  all,  or  only 
a  little  meal  mixed  with  lime.  Many  thou- 
sands, consequently,  died  of  hunger  and 
disease,  and  still  more  were  destroyed  by 
the  cimeters  of  the  Turkish  horsemen, 
who  allowed  the  Grermans  no  repose,  either 
by  night  or  day,  never  forming  for  a  re- 
gular  engagement  with  them,  which  the 
harassed  troops  so  heartily  desired.  Thus, 
after  a  thousand  dangers,  Conrad  arrived 
in  the  Holy  Land  with  only  the  tenth  part 
of  his  army.  He  entered  Jerusalem  and 
visited  the  holy  spot  of  the  cross,  where  he 
paid  his  worship ;  but  these  were  the  whole 
fruits  of  this  crusade.  The  siege  of  Da- 
mascus was  unsuccessful,  and  the  French 
army  was  equally  unfortunate.  Conrad 
returned  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  1152, 
at  Bamberg.  He  was  a  valiant,  high- 
minded,  and  noble-hearted  man,  and  was 
universally  esteemed.  He  recommended 
as  his  successor,  not  his  own  young  son, 
Frederick,  whose  age  would  not  as  yet  aU 
low  him  to  rule  the  nation,  but  his  valiant 
nephew,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  duke  of 
Swabia,  who  had  made  the  crusade  with' 
him,  and  who  was  unanimously  elected  at 
Frankfort. 

Frederick  I.  was  one  of  the  most  pow. 
erful  of  all  the  German  emperors;  high- 
minded,  valiant,  with  a  will  firm  as  iron, 
and  of  a  stem,  enei^etic  character.  His 
very  form  displayed  his  lofty  mind.  His 
figure  was  manly  and  powerful ;  his  limbs 
well  formed  and  strong,  auburn  locks  cov- 
ered his  high  forehead,  and  beneath  them 
sparkled  his  sharp  and  piercing  eyes.  His 
chin,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  was 
covered  with  his  beard,  which  being  of  a 
bifight  yellow,  he  thence  derived  his  sur- 
name of  Barbarossa.  A  youthful  ruddiness 
of  complexion  and  natural  affability  gave 
to  his  countenance  that  cheerful  expression 
which  attracts  all  hearts;  but  his  firm, 
proud  step,  and  the  whole  bearing  of  his 
presence,  displayed  the  prince  bom  to  nile 
and  command. 

Already,  even  as  a  youth,  he  had  per- 
formed deeds  which  announced  the  great 
man ;  besides  which,  he  belonged  to  the 
Ghibelins  on   the  paternal,   and    to  the 
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Ouelf8  on^  the  maternal  side.  It  was 
hoped  that  he  would  cause  the  rivalship  of 
both  houses  to  be  forgotten ;  and,  indeed, 
one  of  his  first  acts  in  Germany  was  in 
favor  of  the  Guelfic  house.  For,  in  the 
year  1154,  he  re-granted  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria  to  Henry  the  Lion,  the  son  of 
Henry  the  Proud,  so  that  the  duke  again 
possessed  Saxony  and  Bavaria  in  conjunc- 
tion, by  which  means  he  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Germany.  The  Mar- 
grave Henry,  called  Jasoroirgoth,  of  Aus- 
tria, who,  after  his  brother  Leopold's 
death,  had  become  duke  of  Bavaria,  re- 
fused, indeed,  to  give  up  the  country ;  but 
in  1156,  Frederick  induced  him  to  re- 
nounce it,  and  compensated  him  by  ffiving 
him  the  old  Bavarian  margraviate  of  Aus- 
tria, and  by  making  it  independent  of  Ba- 
varia,  and  raising  it  to  a  duchy,  he  pre- 
sented him  with  great  rights  and  privileges. 
The  duchy  was  to  be  hereditary,  not  only 
in  the  male,  but  also  in  the  female  line, 
and  the  duke  was  to  rank  with  the  first 
imperial  nobles.*  He  was  only  required 
to  be  invested  in  his  own  land,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  expeditions  against  the  Hun- 
garians, while,  without  his  sanction,  no 
foreign  laws  were  available  in  Austria, 
&c.  The  reconciliation  of  the  first  prince- 
ly houses  in  Germany  caused  universal 
satisfaction ;  and  Frederick  depended  now 
more  firmly  than  ever  upon  the  assistance 
of  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Henry  the  Lion, 
for  the  execution  of  his  enterprises.  In 
the  other  affairs  of  the  empire  also,  the 
new  emperor  exerted  himself  with  vigor ; 
he  destroyed  the  castles  of  the  freebooter- 
knights,  whom  he  condemned  to  death; 
and  proved  himself  to  be,  by  all  his  acts, 
a  protector  of  general  order,  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  German  people.  A  contem- 
porary historian  says,  therefore,  9f  him : 
^'  It  appeared  as  if  he  gave  to  heaven  and 
earth  a  new  and  more  peaceful  form."  ^ 
The  countries  bordering  upon  Germfmy 
also  presented  him  with  an  opportunity  to 
give  to  the  imperial  name  additional  lus- 
tre. In  his  first  diet,  at  Merseburg,  in 
1152,  he  decided  the  dispute  of  the  two 
Danish  princes,  Sven  and  Knud,  respect- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Denmark.     Knud  re- 


*  *'  He  shall  rank  equal  with  the  ancient  Arehiduei- 
fritf,*'  stands  reconled  in  the  original  statute.  Thenoe, 
Irom  this  expreanou,  orisinated  the  subsequent  title  m 
Archduke  of  Austria.  Thiswas  firat  adopted  by  Fred- 
•rick  III.  in  the  year  1453. 


ceived  Zealand ;  but  Sven  the  crown, 
which  Frederick  himself  placed  upon  his 
head,  and  for  which  the  Danish  king  swore 
allegiance  to  him.  This  also  King  Boles- 
lau^  of  Poland,  was  obliged  to  renew,  and 
whom  the  emperor  forced  theretc  by  an 
effective  campaign  in  Silesia.  He  gave  to 
Duke  Wladislas,  of  Bohemia,  on  account 
of  his  &ithful  adherence  in  this  Polish 
campaign,  the  title  of  king,  such  titles  the 
emperor  alone  being  able  to  impart.  King 
Geisa,  of  Hungary,  renewed  his  alle- 
giance^ and  fulfilled  his  duties  as  va^ad 
in  Frederick's  second  Italian  expedition. 
And  finally,  in  Bui^undy,  which  had  be- 
come almost  estranged  frpm  the  Germanic 
empire,  Frederick  re-established  his  in- 
fluence by  his  own  marriage  with  Beatrice, 
the  heiress  of  High  Bui^undy,  whereby 
his  house  acquired,  at  the  same  tione,  this 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  All 
the  Burgundian  nobles  did  homage  to  the 
emperor,  and  thus  the  ancient  imperial 
dignity  acquired  additional  splendor  under 
the  powerful  monarch  who  now  ruled  in 
Germany. 

It  was  only  in  Italy,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  dominion  of  the  world,  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  emperor  had  declined  ;  and 
Frederick  was  not  able  to  restore  it  entire- 
ly,  even  by  the  most  glorious  battles. 
The  large  towns  in  this  country,  since  the 
weak  government  of  Henry  IV.,  had  be- 
come  overbearing,  and  submitted  with 
great  repugnance  to  the  obedience  due  to- 
wards  their  superior  feudal  sovereign; 
above  all  the  rest,  the  opulent  city  of  Mi- 
lan, the  capital  of  Lombardy,  was  the 
most  arrogant  and  independent.  Milan, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, had,  by  the  vigor  and  energy  of  \u 
inhabitants,  made  such  rapid  progress,  that 
one  might  almost  have  believed  that  an- 
cient Kome  had  transplanted  its  spirit  thi- 
ther. It  subjected,  by  degrees,  several  of 
the  neighboring  cities,  especially  Lodi  and 
Como ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  afiected  to 
treat  the  commands  of  the  emperor  with 
such  contempt,  that  an  imperial  edict 
which  Frederick  issued  in  the  year  1153, 
had  even  its  seal  torn  ofi*,  and  was  tramp- 
led under  foot.  Upon  this,  the  emperor,  in 
1164,  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  accofdin^  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  Longobardian 
kings,  held  his  first  great  diet  in  the  Roq- 
calian  plains,  on  the  banks  of  the  ri%'et 
Po ;  and  now  that  complaints  from  many 
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other  places  were  ursed  against  the  op- 
pression of  this  proud  city,  which  even 
refused  to  meet  or  reply  to  them,  his  anger 
became  excited,  and  he  resolved  to  punish 
it  severely.  He  did  not  venture  this  time 
to  besiege  it,  as  he  was  not  prepared  for 
such  an  important  undertaking;  hut  he 
destroyed  several  of  its  adjacent  castles 
and  forts,  and  conquered  its  allied  cities, 
Asti  and  Tortona. 

At  Pavia  he  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  king  of  Lombardy,  and  then 
rapidly  advanced  towards  Rome.  Here 
dissension  existed  between  the  pope  and 
tiie  people,  who,  in  a  revolutionary  tumult, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  a  bold  monk, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  wished  to  restore  the 
ancient  Roman  republic.  Neither  of  the 
parties  knew  in  whose  favor  the  emperor 
advanced.  Pope  Adrian  IV.  fled  to  a  well- 
fortified  castle  called  Castellana,  but  soon 
roturned  to  the  Grerman  camp,  the  emperor 
having  promised  him  safety.  Upon  his 
arrival,  Adrian  (who  had  originally  wan- 
dered  from  England,  his  native  country, 
as  a  beggar  boy,  and  had  eventually  raised 
himself  to  the  papacy)  expected  that 
Frederick  would  hold  his  stirrup,  as  his 
predecessors  had  always  done;  as,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  do  it,  the  cardinals  accom- 
panying  the  pope  fled  hastily  back  to  Cas- 
tellana, for  they  regarded  this  omission  as 
a  bad  omen  of  the  imperial  sentiments. 
Adrian,  however,  descended  from  his  mule, 
and  placed  himself  upon  the  seat  prepared 
for  him  ;  and  now  Frederick  cast  himself 
before  him,  and  kissed  his  feet.  The  pope 
now  acquired  fresh  courage,  and  charged 
the  emperor  with  the  omission  of  the  ac- 
customed mark  of  deference;  and  the 
latter,  who  sought  his  glory  in  greater 
things,  willingly  yielded  in  this  trifling 
afiair,  upon  his  princes  assuring  him  that 
the  emperor  Lothaire  had  shown  a  similar 
sign  of  respect  to  Pope  Innocent  II.  The 
ceremony  of  dismounting  was  consequent- 
ly repeated  on  the  following  day,  when 
the  emperor  met  the  pope  and  held  his 
8timip-*thus  it  is  related  by  the  records 
of  Rome.  German  writers,  on  the  con- 
trary—namely, Otho  of  Freissingen,  and 
Helmold,  inform  us  that  the  emperor, 
upon  the  first  descending  of  the  pope,  had 
held  the  stirrup,  but,  from  oversight,  had 
seized  the  lefl  instead  of  the  rights  and 
that  the  pope,  in  consequence,  had  refused 
him  the  kiss  of  peace.  Upon  the  excuse 
21 


of  the  emperor,  that  he  had  erred  through 
ignorance,  as  he  had  not  applied  muoh 
attention  to  stirrup-holding,  the  pope  re* 
plied:  "If  the  emperor  neglects  trifles 
from  ignorance,  how  will  he  show  atten- 
tion in  important  affairs  ?"  The  emperor, 
however,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  princes^ 
yielded,  and  they  both  embraced  each 
other  as  friends. 

After  this,  Frederick  went  to  Rome,  and 
was  crowned  emperor  in  St.  Peter's  churohf 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1155.  Meantime,  a 
dispute  ensued  with  the  Romans,  who  would 
yield  neither  to  the  pope  nor  the  emperor ; 
the  force  of  arms,  however,  soon  reduced 
them  to  tranquillity. 

In  spite  of  these  continual  contests,  how- 
ever, with  the  perfidious  and  treacherous 
Italians,  Frederick  returned  at  length  to 
Germany.  But  disputes  speedily  arose  be- 
tween him  and  the  pope  himself,  who,  con- 
fiding in  the  assistance  of  the  Norman  kingi 
William  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  wrote  to  the 
emperor  a  letter  full  of  reproaches,  and  his 
legate.  Cardinal  Roland  (afterwards  Pope 
Alexander  III.)  uttered  even  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Grerman  princes,  the  arrogant 
words :  '*  From  whom,  then,  has  the  empe- 
ror the  empire,  if  not  from  the  pope?'' 
The  irritated  count  palatine,  Otho  of  Wit- 
telsbach,  whose  office  it  was  to  bear  the  n&* 
ked  sword  before  the  emperor,  upon  hear^ 
ing  this  raised  the  weapon,  and  was  about 
to  sunder  the  legate's  head,  for  he  consid- 
ered the  honor  of  the  German  prince  deeply 
wounded  by  this  language.  Frederick^, 
however,  withheld  him  from  this  desperate 
act  of  indignation ;  but  he  commanded  thp 
ambassador  to  return  early  on  the  following' 
morning  to  Rome.  The  German  bishops, 
in  reply  to  the  reproaches  of  the  pope,  sta- 
ted, that  they  had  given  themselves  every 
possible  trouble  to  mediate,  but  that  the 
emperor  had  replied  to  them,  Brmly  and 
gravely,  thus :  "  There  are  two  regulationsi 
according  to  which  our  empire  must  be 
ruled — the  laws  of  the  emperors,  and  the 
good  customs  of  our  forefathers ;  these  limits 
we  will  not,  nor  can  we  transgress.  To 
our  father,  the  pope,  we  will  willingly  pay 
all  the  homage  we  owe  him ;  but  our  im- 
perial crown  is  independent,  and  we  ascribe 
its  possession  to  divine  goodness  only.'* 
They  then  earnestly  entreated  the  holy  fa« 
ther  no  longer  to  excite  the  anger  of  their 
lord  the  emperor. 

The  dispute  between  the  emperor  and 
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the  pope,  after  a  short  reoonciliation,  was, 
Devertheleas,  resumed,  and  lasted  until  the 
death  of  Adrian,  in  1 159.  Thenceforward, 
ai&irs  became  still  more  entangled,  for 
the  imperial  party  chose  Victor  III.,  and 
the  opposite  party  Alexander  III.,  the  same 
who,  as  cardinal  legate,  had  uttered  such 
bold  words  in  the  imperial  assembly.  Each 
pope  excommunicated  the  other,  and  sought 
to  strengthen  his  own  party  by  all  possible 


The  emperor  Frederick,  as  early  as  the 
year  1158,  had  already  prepared-  another 
more  powerful  expedition  against  Italy; 
the  Milanese  having  in  the  preceding  year 
reduced  to  ashes  the  city  of  Lodi,  which 
had  yielded  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  All 
the  princes  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  the  newly-elected 
king  of  Bohemia,  performed  feudal  ser- 
vice ;  by  which  means  such  an  army  was 
collected  as  no  ismperor  had  previously  le^ 
into  Italy:  consisting  of  100,000  infantry 
and  15,000  cavalry.  They  broke  up  their 
camp  near  Augsburg,  at  Whitsuntide,  and 
crossed  the  Alps.  Almost  all  the  cities  of 
Northern  Italy  were  humbled  at  the  view 
of  such  a  powerful  force,  and  allied  them- 
selves with  the  emperor ;  but  the  rebellious 
city  of  Milan  was  declared  outlawed,  and, 
after  a  short  siege,  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  irritated  ruler.  The  Milanese  appear- 
ed  now  before  him,  in  humble  supplication, 
forming  a  procession  unusual  to  the  Crer- 
mans.  First  came  both  ecclesiastics  and 
laymen  barefooted,  and  dressed  in  tattered 
garments,  the  former  holding  up  crosses  in 
the  air  ;  then  followed  the  consuls  and  pa- 
tricians with  swords  hanging  from  their 
necks,  and  the  rest  with  cords  round  their 
throats;  and  thus  humbly  they  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor.  As  he  therefore  only 
desired  their  submission,  he  pardoned  them, 
saying :  "  You  must  now  acknowledge  that 
it  is  easier  to  conquer  by  obedience  than 
with  arms."  Upon  which  he  caused  them 
to  swear  allegiance,  and  to  promise  that 
they  would  not  interrupt  the  freedom  of  the 
smaller  cities ;  and  taking  with  him  three 
hundred  hostages,  he  placed  the  imperial 
eaffle  upon  the  spire  of  the  cathedral. 

But  their  humility  was  only  feigned,  and 
the  eflect  of  necessity ;  lasting  only  so  long 
as  the  power  of  the  emperor  terrified  them. 
For  when,  according  to  the  imperial  pre- 
rogative, he  wished,  in  the  following  year, 
to  appoint  the  civil  functionaries,  the  citi- 


zens attacked  Raynald,  his  chancellor,  the 
count  palatine,  Otho,  and  the  other  ambaa* 
sadors,  with  so  much  fury  that  they  oould 
scarcely  save  their  lives.  Upon  being 
summoned,  and  an  explanation  demanded, 
they  pleaded  nothing  but  empty  excases ; 
and  at  the  second  and  third  summons  they 
did  not  appear  at  all.  Upon  which  the 
emperor  renewed  the  imperial  edict  of  out- 
lawry against  Milan,  and  vowed,  in  his 
wrath,  never  to  replace  the  crown  upon  ha 
head  until  he  had  destroyed  the  arrogant 
city. 

The  war  recommenced  with  all  the  bit- 
ter exasperation  of  that  period.  The  Milan- 
ese  sought  even  their  salvation — such  at 
least  was  the  universal  charge— -in  the  as. 
sassination  of  the  powerful  emperor  who 
thus  menaced  them.  It  b  quite  certain 
that  a  man  of  gigantic  strength  suddenly 
attacked  the  emperor  while  perfbrming  bis 
morning  devotions  in  a  beautiful  and  soli- 
tary spot  up6n  the  Ada,  and  strove  to  throw 
him  into  the  river.  In  the  struggle  both 
fell  to  the  earth,  and,  upon  the  call  of  the 
emperor,  his  attendants  rushed  forward, 
and  the  assassin  was  himself  cast  into  the 
stream.  Shortly  after  this  an  old  mis- 
shapen, squinting  man  glided  into  the  camp 
with  poisoned  wares,  the  yery  touch  of 
which  was  said  to  be  mortal.  The  em- 
peror  being  fortunately  already  warned, 
caused  him  to  be  seized  and  executed. 
His  army,  meanwhile,  had  become  much 
strengthened,  and  with  it  he  first  besieged, 
in  1 160,  the  city  of  Cremona,  which  was 
in  alliance  with  Milan,  and  bad  obstinately 
refused  submission ;  the  inhabitants  defend- 
ed themselves  for  seven  nx>nths  with  unex- 
ampled  obstinacy,  when  they  were  at  length 
obliged  to  yield.  The  city  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  wander  to  other  places. 

It  was  only  after  a  three  years'  si^e, 
and  after  much  blood  had  been  spilled  cm 
both  sides,  that  Frederick  overcame  the 
strong  city  of  Milan.  His  patience  was 
exhausted  ;  the  pardon  he  had  once  grant- 
ed having  only  made  the  rash  citizens  more 
arrogant,  he  resolved  therefore,  by  a  severe 
punishment,  to  destroy  their  spirit  of  re:iis^. 
ance.  During  three  days,  the  1st,  3d,  and 
6th  of  March,  the  consuls  and  chief  men  of 
the  city,  in  increasing  numbers,  advanced 
to  the  imperial  camp  before  Lodi,  and  on 
the  third  day,  the  whole  people  with  them ; 
they  divided  themselves  into  a   hundred 
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aecdoos,  and  repeated  thrioe  before  that 
city,  which  had  been  so  despised  and  ill- 
treated  by  them,  the  whole  spectacle  of 
their  humiliation ;  with  crosses,  swords,  and 
ropes  hanging  about  the  neck,  and  bare- 
looted.  ]»)re  than  a  hundred  banners  of 
the  city  were,  upon  the  third  day,  laid 
down  before  the  imperial  throne,  and,  last- 
ly, their  chief  banner,  the  C^ROcmM,*  was 
drawn  forward.  Its  lofty  frame  or  tree, 
with  its  iron  leaves,  was  bowed  down  before 
the  emperor  as  a  sign  of  the  deepest  humil- 
iation ;  the  princes  and  bishops,  seated  near 
him,  sprang  up,  in  dread  of  being  killed  by 
the  weighty  mass,  but  Frederick  remained 
uomovMl,  and  tore  the  fringe  of  the  banner 
down.  The  whole  of  the  people  then  cast 
themselves  to  the  ground,  with  loud  wail- 
ings,  and  implored  mercy.  The  consuls 
and  grandees  of  the  city,  and  even  the  no- 
bles  of  the  emperor's  suite,  all  supplicated 
hia  pardon  for  the  capital,  but  the  emperor 
remained  inexorable,  and  desired  his  chan- 
cellor, Rajmald,  to  read  the  law,  whereby 
the  city  surrendered  itself  at  discretion. 
He  then  said  :  "  According  to  that  law  you 
have  all  merited  death,  but  I  will  grant  you 
your  lives.  As  regards  the  fate  of  the  city 
itself,  I  will  80  order  it,  that  in  future  you 
shall  be  prevented  fVom  committing  similar 
crimes  therein."  Upon  which  he  retired 
to  Pavia,  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  Milan 
io  a  large  assembly  of  German  and  Italian 
bishops,  lords,  and  deputies  from  the  vari- 
ous other  cities. 

The  sentence  was,  "  that  Milan  should 
be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  inhab. 
itaots  remove,  within  eight  days,  to  four  of 
their  villages,  two  miles  from  each  other, 
where  they  should  live  under  the  surveil- 
lance  of  the  imperial  functionaries."  The 
city  of  Milan  in  its  prosperity  and  arro- 
gance, had  so  deeply  injured  many  other 
citie8---Cosmo,  Loai,  Cremona,  Pavia,  Ver- 
>^1H,  Novarra,  and  others,  that  they  all 
begged,  as  an  especial  favor,  that  they 
tnight  themselves  pull  down  the  walls  of 
the  proud  capital ;  so  that,  by  the  impulse 
of  their  hatred  and  revenge,  they  accom- 

*  UpoQ  a  car  atreiigthened  with  iron,  a  maarive  iron 
^  With  inm  leayw  was  fixed ;  a  larg«  eron  adorned 
^^  top  of  Uie  tiee,  in  front  of  which  was  repreiented 
^e  holy  Ambraaui,  Milan*!  tatelary  saint  The  color 
or  the  car  was  red,  and  the  eight  oxen  which  drew  it 
were  abo  covered  with  red  drapery.  Before  it  was 
J\^^  awajr,  high  man  was  celebrated  on  the  car ; 
fjie  whole  bemg  an  if  illation  of  the  axk  of  the  Inael- 


plished  within  six  days  what  hired  work- 
men would  scarcely  have  executed  in  so 
many  months:  for,  although  the  houses 
and  churches  were  not  pulled  down,  as 
later  exaggerated  records  report,  yet,  the 
powerful  walls  and  forts  of  the  city  were 
destroyed,  the  ditches  filled  up,  and  this 
once  wealthy  and  splendid  city,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  moaning  inhabitants,  be- 
came one  dreadftil  scene  of  waste  and  des- 
olation.* The  emperor  then,  at  a  splendid 
banquet  at  Pavia,  in  the  Easter  festival,  re- 
placed his  crown  upon  his  head. 

But  Frederick  was  doomed  to  show  to 
the  world,  by  his  example,  that  a  change 
of  fortune  must  ever  produce  its  influence 
upon  the  most  powerful  monarchs,  and  that 
no  force  can  check  it  but  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration. The  punishment  of  the  city  of 
Milan  had  been  too  severe,  and  if  this  may 
even  be  excused  perhaps  by  the  rudeness 
and  strong  passions  of  that  period,  still 
Frederick  erred  in  not  having  treated  that 
and  the  other  cities  of  the  north  of  Italy 
with  mildness,  and  according  to  the  laws 
of  justice. 

His  deputies  severely  oppressed  the  coun- 
try, and  although,  perhaps,  without  his  con- 
currence, yet  he  did  not  sufficiently  attend 
to  the  complaints  which  were  made  to  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  continued  the  contest 
with  the  still  increasing  party  of  Pope  Al- 
exander,  and  acted  wrong  in  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  death  of  his  own  pope,  vic- 
tor III.,  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  for- 
mer, instead  of  confirming  the  election  of 
another  rival  pope,  Pascal  III.  Frederick 
did  not  consider  that  his  opponents,  by  their 
united  inspiration,  the  one  for  civil  free- 
dom, and  the  other  for  their  church-party, 
derived  unconquerable  power.  The  cities 
of  Lombardy  allied  themselves  still  more 
ch)sely  together,  and  even  those  which  had 
previously  been  the  enemies  of  the  Mi- 
lanese became  disinclined  towards  the  em- 
peror ;  for,  now  that  their  former  oppres- 
sors were  cast  to  the  ground,  they  compas- 
sionated them.  But  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  emperor  was  the  bold  and  sa- 
gacious Pope  Alexander,  who  had  succeed- 
ed, after  a  two  years'  exile  in  France,  in 


*  During  this  devastation  of  Milan,  many  relics  were 
nmoved  from  the  deserted  chnrches.  Among  the  real, 
the  archbishop  Raynald  conveyed  the  bones  of  the 
three  kings  with  great  solemnity  across  the  Alps  to  the 
city  of  Cologne,  and  the  king  or  Bohemia  earned  with 
him  the  caadlestioki  of  the  temple  of  Jemsalero. 
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saining  over  the  Romans  to  his  side ;  and 
had  now  returned  to  his  metropolis.  Conse- 
quently, Frederick,  after  he  had  collected 
a  new  army,  and  nad  settled  the  most  ur* 
gent  ailairs  in  Northern  Italy,  marched,  in 
1167,  to  Rome.  The  Romans  were  speed- 
ily beaten  out  of  the  field,  and  the  city  it- 
self besieged.  It  was  especially  around 
the  churches  that  the  severest  conflict  took 
place,  for  they  were  defended  like  fortress- 
es ;  and  it  was  in  the  heat  of  combat  that 
the  Germans,  having  cast  torches  into  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  situated  close  to  St. 
Peter's,  the  flames  reached  the  latter  edi- 
fice, which,  in  the  general  confusion,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Swabian  duke, 
Frederick.  Pope  Alexander,  seeing  that 
the  Romans  commenced  murmuring  at  his 
obstinacy,  fled  secretly  from  the  city,  in  the 
dress  of  a  pilgrim.  He  was  seen  on  the 
third  day  near  a  fountain,  not  far  from  Cir- 
cello,  whence  he  escaped  to  Benevento. 

Frederick,  however,  together  with  his 
consort,  was  crowned  by  his  pope,  Pascal, 
on  the  first  of  August,  1 167,  in  the  metro- 
politan  church  of  Christendom.  But,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  an  epidemic  disease 
broke  out  among  the  Grermans,  of  so  ter- 
rific a  nature  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
army  and  a  multitude  of  the  nobles  and 
chief  men  were  carried  off.  It  was  on  a 
Wednesday,  in  August,  that  it  first  appear- 
ed ;  the  heat  had  long  been  excessive  and 
overpowering ;  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
the  sun  was  bright,  afler  which  rain  sud- 
denly fell,  and  a  glowing  heat  succeeded ; 
whence  the  vapor  raised  caused  the  sick- 
ness. Men  died  so  suddenly,  that  often 
those  who  were  perfectly  well  in  the  morn- 
ing fell  dead  on  the  same  day  while  walk- 
ing  in  the  street,  and  many,  while  even 
burying  the  dead,  fell  suddenly  with  them 
into  the  grave.  The  Archbishop  Raynald, 
of  Cologne,  the  emperor's  able  chancellor, 
four  bishops,  and  eight  dukes,  and  among 
these  the  emperor's  cousin,  Frederick  of 
Rothenberg,  and  Guelf,  the  younger;  be- 
sides many  thousands  of  noble  counts  and 
lords  who  were  numbered  among  the  dead. 
The  people  everywhere  exclaimed,  "  that 
this  was  a  judgment  of  God  for  burning 
St.  Peter's  Church !"  The  emperor  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Pavia,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  he  was  forced,  with  only  a 
few  companions,  to  leave  Italy  like  a  fugi- 
tive, secretly  and  disguised. 

The  citiesi  however,  now  raised  their 


heads.  They  had  already,  in  that  rerj 
year,  1167,  and  almost  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  emperor,  while  he  lay  before  Rome, 
concluded  a  formal  alliance  with  each 
other;  they  even  ventured  to  reconduct 
the  Milanese  back  to  their  ancient  city. 
The  ditches,  walls,  and  towers  were  speedi- 
ly restored,  and  every  one  labored  to  re- 
construct his  habitation.  For  the  capital 
had  been  so  large  and  strong  that,  in  its 
destruction,  portions  of  the  walls,  i&oet  of 
the  houses,  and  almost  all  the  churches 
had  remained  standing.  Thus,  as  Athens 
once,  afier  its  destruction  by  the  Persians, 
so,  also,  Milan  now  raised  itself  bj  the  aid 
of  the  other  cities,  mpre  extensive  and 
powerful  than  before.  After  this  was 
done,  the  Lombard  confederation  built  a 
new  city,  as  an  impregnable  fortress  against 
the  emperor,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  spct 
surrounded  by  three  rivers  and  deep 
marshes,  and  called  it,  in  defiance  of  the 
emperor,  and  in  honor  of  their  pope,  Alex- 
andria. In  the  space  of  a  year  this  city 
became  inhabited,  and  garrisoned  by 
15,000  warriors.  The  most  powerful  cities 
participated  in  the  Lombard  confederation: 
Venice,  Milan,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua, 
Ferrara,  Brescia,  Cremona,  Plaoenza,  Par- 
ma, Modena,  Bologna,  &c. 

Frederick,  meanwhile,  was  not  inactive 
in  Germany  ;  he  remained  there  stationa. 
ry  nearly  seven  years ;  established  niore 
firmly  the  imperial  dignity  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  high  mind ;  regulated  and 
adjusted  internal  disturbances,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  great  dispute  in  the  north  of 
Grermany  between  Henry  the  Lion  and  his 
adversaries — upon  which  subject  we  shall 
enlarge  as  we  proceed — and  at  the  same 
time  augmented  the  power  of  his  house  by 
various  just  and  legitimate  acquisitions  fot 
his  five  sons,  still  very  young.  Henry,  the 
eldest,  although  oJlJy  15  years  of  age,  was 
elected  king  of  the  Romans;  Frederick 
received  the  duchy  of  Swabia  and  the  lands 
of  Guelf,  the  elder,  who  had  bequeathed 
them,  ai\er  the  death  of  his  only  son,  to 
the  emperor,  an  example  followed  by  many 
other  counts  and  nobles  in  Swabia.  Con- 
rad, the  third  son,  inherited  the  lands  of  the 
Duke  of  Rothenberg,  who  died  childless. 
To  the  fourth  son,  Otho,  Frederick  gave 
the  vice-regency  of  Burgundy  and  Aries ; 
and  to  the  youngest,  Philip,  who  still  lay  in 
the  cradle,  he  presented  several  confisca- 
ted crown  possessions  and  clerical  &ods. 
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Thus  the  race  of  the  Hohenstaufens  stood 
firmly  rooted  like  a  vigorous  and  richly- 
branched  tree  of  majestic  oak. 

But  now  Frederick  again  directed  his 
attention  to  that  still  revolutionary  coun- 
try, Italy.  The  German  princes  were 
now,  it  is  true,  less  easily  induced  to  pro- 
seed  to  that  intractable,  unhealthy  climate, 
but,  by  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  un- 
wearied activity,  he  at  length  succeeded 
in  again  collecting  an  army,  and  appeared. 
In  the  autumn  of  1174,  for  the  fifth  time, 
n  that  land.  He  besieged  the  new  city  of 
A^lexandria,  which  had  oeen  built  and  for- 
Ified  in  order  to  check  his  course  ;  and  he 
ras  forced  to  remain  seven  months  before 
t,  during  which  his  army  suffered  greatly 
n  the  winter  from  sickness  and  fatigue,  in 
heir  camp,  pitched  upon  marshy  ground, 
tf eanwhile  the  Lombard  cities  had  collect- 
(d  an  army  to  relieve  the  besieged,  and 
vhich  advanced  at  Easter,  in  1175,  fully 
irepared  and  equipped.  The  emperor  re- 
olved  upon  making  a  last  attack  against 
he  place,  and  caused*  it  to  be  stormed  on 
he  Thursday  before  Easter.  The  Ger- 
nans,  *  by  means  of  a  subterraneous  pas- 
;age,  succeeded  in  advancing  into  the  very 
leart  of  the  city,  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
he  market-place.  Nevertheless  the  va- 
iant  garrison  did  not  lose  courage,  and,  to 
heir  great  good  fortune,  this  subterraneous 
passage  fell  in.  Those  of  their  enemy, 
vho  had  thus  entered  the  city,  were  over- 
K>wered,  and  the  rest  who  were  storming 
rom  without  were  beaten  back.  The  em- 
»eror  was  therefore  obliged  to  raise  the 
lege,  and  to  seek  so  hastily  a  different  po- 
ition,  that  he  was  forced  to  set  fire  to  his 
»wii  encampment. 

It  was  then  agreed,  that  a  meeting  of  the 
lelligerent  parties  should  take  place  at 
^avia,  in  order  to  conclude  a  treaty.  The 
cardinal  of  Ostia,  who  appeared  in  the 
lame  of  the  pope,  would  'not  greet  the  em- 
>eror  on  account  of  the  excommunication, 
>ut  he  evinced  to  him  his  regret,  while  he 
expressed  his  admiration  of  Frederick's 
rreat  qualities.  Both  sides  were,  however, 
>at  little  inclined  to  yield  in  any  portion 
>f  their  demands. 

What  tended  much  to  increase  the  cour- 
ige  of  the  Lombards  was,  that  precisely 
it  this  moment,  Henry  the  Lion  refused 
he  emperor  that  assistance  upon  which 
Frederick  had  so  much  relied.  The  trea- 
ies  wersy  oonsequently,  broken  off,  and  the 


Lombards,  taking  advantage  of  this  favor- 
able moment,  advanced,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  grand  and  sacred  banner  of  St. 
Ambrose,  agaiost  the  emperor,  and  fought 
the  decisive  battle  of  Lignano,  on  the  29th 
of  May,  1176.  Their  force  was  far  su- 
perior in  numbers,  and  occupied  a  favor- 
able position  ;  while  on  one  side  they  were 
flanked  by  a  ditch  which  made  all  flight 
impossible.  When  they  saw  that  the  em. 
peror  had  accepted  their  challenge,  and 
now  advanced  against  them,  they  imme- 
diately formed  their  line  of  battle.  The 
Carocium  of  the  Milanese  was  placed  in 
their  centre,  surrounded  by  300  youths 
who  had  sworn  to  defend  it  in  life  unto 
death,  besides  a  body  of  900  picked  cav- 
alry, styled  the  phalanx  of  death,  who  had, 
singly  and  collectively,  likewise  taken  the 
oath  of  immolation.  The  battle  commenced, 
and  one  of  the  Lombard  win^s  beginning 
very  soon  to  waver,  the  order  of  the  Milan- 
ese ranks  became  confused.  The  emperor 
pressed  directly  upon  the  centre,  to  gain  the 
Carocium,  and,  as  now  its  band  of  defend- 
ers likewise  faltered,  the  courage  of  the 
Germans  increased,  and  at  length  they  con- 
quered the  sacred  banner,  and  tore  down  all 
its  decorations.  But  at  this  moment  the 
death-squadron  recovered  themselves,  and 
again  returned  to  the  charge.  Mortally 
wounded,  the  emperor's  standard-bearer 
now  sank  at  his  side,  and  the  imperial  ban- 
ner with  him;  but  the  brave  Frederick, 
equipped  in  his  splendid  suit  of  armor,  still 
fouffht  on  at  the  head  of  his  warriors.  Sud- 
denly, however,  he  was  seen  to  fall  from  his 
charger,  and  vanish  from  the  view  of  the 
army.  Terror  and  confusion  now  seized 
upon  all,  and  Frederick's  troops  suffered  an 
entire  overthrow  ;  he  himself  escaped  with 
a  few  faithful  friends  in  the  wild  tumult, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  night.  Al- 
most  all  the  citizens  of  Como,  his  allies, 
embittered  by  hatred  and  revenge  against 
the  Milanese  on  account  of  their  ancient 
wars,  fell  a  sacrifice  and  were  lefl  dead 
upon  the  field.  For  two  whole  days  the 
emperor  was  mourned  as  slain,  and  even 
his  consort  put  on  a  widow's  robes ;  when, 
to  the  unexpected  joy  of  all,  he  again  ap- 
peared in  Pavia. 

After  this  the  emperor  wished  and  pro- 
posed a  peace  ;  when  the  pope,  Alexander, 
said  in  reply:  "That  nothing  was  more 
desirable  to  him  than  to  obtain  peace  from 
the  greatest  hero  of  Christendom ;  he  en- 
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treated  only,  that  the  Lomhards  might  par. 
ticipate  in  it,  and  ^e  himself  would  proceed 
to  that  country,"  The  two  great  opponents 
had  now  learned  mutually  to  esteem  each 
other,  and  Frederick  having  expressed  a 
wish  for  an  interview  with  the  pope,  the 
latter  proceeded  at  once  to  Venice.  His 
«ourney  thither  resembled  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, for  he  was  treated  as  the  saviour 
of  liberty,  and  as  the  father  of  the  Italian 
free  states.  Frederick  also  came  there  in 
July,  1177,  and,  according  to  an  ancient 
historian,  **  It  pleased  God  so  to  guide  his 
heart  that  he  suddenly  subjected  the  lion- 
like pride  of  his  mind,  and  he  became  mild 
and  gentle  as  a  lamb,  so  that  he  cast  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  who  awaited 
him  at  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mark,  and  kissed  them ;  and  the  pope,  with 
tears,  raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  gave 
him  the  kiss  of  peace,  at  which  the  Ger- 
mans  exclaimed :  <  Lord  God,  we  praise 
thee!'  The  emperor  then  took  the  pope 
by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  the  church, 
where  he  bestowed  upon  him  his  benedic- 
tion. On  the  following  day,  however,  at 
the  express  desire  of  the  emperor,  the  pope 
celebrated  high  mass,  and  Frederick,  afler 
he  had  himself,  like  an  inferior  of  the 
church,  humbly  cleared  the  way  for  the 
pope  through  the  crowd,  took  his  place 
amid  the  train  of  the  German  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  devoutly  assisted  in  the 
boly  ceremony." 

Thus,  in  those  days,  did  mild,  religious 
feelings  moderate  the  severe  and  stern  dis- 
position of  the  empero)-,  without  at  all  af- 
fecting the  majesty  of  his  presence,  for  his 
humility  was  voluntary,  and  thence  ac- 
quired for  him  general  esteem;  while  at 
the  same  time  his  conduct  was  sincere,  and 
consequently  his  reconciliation  with  the 
pope  was  complete  and  lasting.  But  with 
the  Lombards,  as  all  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  could  not  be  immediately  settled,  a 
truce  of  six  years  was  concluded.  All 
rights  and  customs  were  to  be  investigated ; 
the  demands  of  both  sides  equally  weighed ; 
and  the  relations  of  the  Italian  cities  with 
the  emperor  and  empire  arranged  afresh : 
all  which  demanded  time. 
.  In  1178  the  emperor  proceeded  to  Aries, 
where  he  was  crowned  king  of  Burgundy, 
and  thence  returned  to  Germany,  where 
another  important  affair  awaited  his  pres- 
ence. While  on  the  one  hand  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen  possessed  at  this  period, 


in  the  person  of  its  emperor,  a  powerful  ^and 
high-minded  chief,  the  house  of  Guelf  en- 
joyed, on  the  other,  an  equal  advantage  in 
Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Sax- 
ony. For,  while  Frederick,  in  the  south, 
conducted  his  great  wars  against  the  Italian 
cities,  Henry  increased  his  power  in  the 
north  by  a  successful  war  against  the  Van- 
dals. Henry  resembled  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  Frederick,  in  valor,  firmness,  and 
chivalric  sentiments.  His  outward  ap- 
pearance  was  also  distinguished,  and  hia 
powerful  figure,  strengthened  by  every 
corporeal  exercise,  displayed  the  bold  cour- 
age of  his  mind.  Yet,  while  Frederick,  in 
his  hair  and  complexion,  bore  the  true  im- 
press of  genuine  German  origin,  Henry,  on 
his  part,  presented  in  his  whole  appearance 
the  evidence  of  his  connection  with  the 
southern  race  of  the  Guelfs ;  his  com- 
plexion being  darker,  his  hair  and  beard 
black,  and  his  eyes  the  same  color.  His 
name  soon  became  terrible  in  the  northern 
districts.  He  conquered  a  great  portion  of 
Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  as  far  as  Pom- 
erania,  and  populated  the  country,  as  Al- 
bert the  Bear  had  done  previously  in  the 
marches,  with  peasants  from  Brabant,  Flan- 
ders, and  Germany.  He  founded  bishop- 
rics  and  schools;  distributed  throughout 
these  countries  criminal  courts  and  judges ; 
transformed  forests  and  marshes  into  fruit- 
ful fields ;  and,  while  he  increased  hia  own 
power,  he  became  the  promoter  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  north  of  Germany.  Lubeck, 
founded  in  1140,  and  made  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  soon  developed  itself  and  flourished 
nobly ;  and  Hamburg,  previously  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals,  was  again  restored.  Thus 
his  extensive  possessions  extended  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  as 
far  as  the  Danube  in  the  southern  moun- 
tains, and  were  more  considerable  than  the 
absolute  dominions  of  the  emperor ;  while, 
finally,  he  founds,  in  1157,  Munich,  in 
Bavaria. 

The  object  of  Henry  was  to  unite  his 
two  duchies  under  one  entire  political  gov- 
ernment, and  thus  to  restrict  throughout  his 
territories,  as  much  as  possible,  the  rights 
of  the  nobles,  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 
At  the  same  time,  in  so  doing  he  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  reproach  of  injustice  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Count  Adol- 
phus  III.,  of  Holstein.  This  nobleman  had 
labored  greatly  to  advance  the  prosperity 
of  his  country,  and  having,  among  the  rest, 
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established  some  valuable  salt  works  at 
Oldesloe,  Henry  nomr  destroyed  them  by 
causing  fresh  water  from  the  neighboring 
springs  to  flow  into  tbem,  because  his  own 
salt  works  at  Lttneburg  were,  as  he 
thought,  injured  by  the  existence  of  those 
of  Count  Adolphus. 

The  jealousy  of  the  neighboring  German 
princes  having  now  become  excited  against 
him,  he,  as  a  warning  to  them,  caused  a 
large  lion,  cast  in  bronze,  to  be  placed  be- 
fore his  castle  in  Brunswick.  They  un- 
derstood  what  by  this  sign  he  meant  to  indi- 
cate, but  although  they  trembled  individu- 
ally,  they  nevertheless  tried  once  more  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  rapid  progress  by  a  great 
alliance,  in  which  were  included  :  the 
archbishops  of  Cologne,  Bremen,  and  Mag- 
deburg; the  bishops  of  Hildesheim  and 
LUbeck,  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  with  several 
counts  and  knights.  But  Henry,  sudden 
as  the  royal  animal  whose  title  he  had 
chosen,  broke  loose,  reconquered  Bremen, 
devastated  Thuringia  and  the  archbishopric 
of  Magdebui^  with  fire  and  sword,  drove 
away  Conrad,  bishop  of  Lubeck,  and  thus 
overcame  and  crushed  his  enemies  com- 
pletely. Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Germany  when  the  emperor  Frederick  re- 
turned from  Italy,  in  1166  ;  his  presence, 
however^  restored  tranquillity  once  more, 
and  both  parties  were  obliged  to  surrender 
to  each  other  their  conquests. 

The  noble  Guelf,  to  whom  repose  was 
hateful,  made  now,  in  1172,  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  but,  upon  his  return, 
disputes  were  renewed,  and  he  this  time 
drew  upon  himself,  in  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  a  far  more  powerful  opponent. 
The  latter,  who  had  been  hitherto  his  con- 
stant friend,  and,  in  a  series  of  years,  had 
shown  him  nothing  but  kindness,  considered 
he  might  with  justice  calculate  especially 
upon  him  when,  afler  raising  the  siege  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  year  1175,  he  collected 
all  his  forces  together,  in  order  to  come  to 
a  decisive  and  final  engagement  with  the 
,  Lombards.  But  it  was  just  in  that  critical 
moment  that  Henry,  to  whom  these  distant 
expeditions  were  highly  objectionable,  and 
who  preferred  remaining  at  home  with  his 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his 
own  power,  refused  his  assistance.  He 
pleaded  his  age,  although  he  was  only 
forty-six  years  old,  and  thus  younger  than 
the  emperor  himself;  pretending  that  too 


many  necessary  affairs  required  his  pres- 
ence in  his  own  country.  Frederick  hoped, 
however,  in  an  interview  with  him,  to  per* 
suade  him  to  change  his  mind,  and  invited 
him  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy ;  the  duke 
came,  and  the  two  rulers  met  at  Chiavenna, 
on  the  Lake  of  Como.  The  emperor  re- 
minded his  friend  of  their  alliance,  their 
close  relationship,  of  his  honor,  and  feudal 
duty  as  a  prince ;  but  Henry  remained  iit- 
fiexible.  Tjie  emperor  then  arose  in  great 
agitation,  embraced  the  duke's  knees,  and 
entreated  him  still  more  earnestly — so  im- 
portant was  his  assistance  to  him  at  this 
moment.  Henry  was  moved,  and  endeav- 
ored to  raise  the  emperor,  but  did  not 
waver  in  his  determination.  The  empress 
then  joined  them,  and  said*  to  her  husband  : 
*<  Pray  rise,  my  dear  friend,  God  will  help 
you  if,  on  some  future  day,  you  do  but 
punish  this  arrogance  !"  The  emperor 
arose,  but  the  duke  retired ;  and  it  was  to 
his  absence  that  Frederick  might  chiefly 
impute  his  subsequent  bad  success  at  Lig- 
nano.  He  could  not  forget  this  pvent,  and 
upon  his  return  to  Germany,  afler  the  peace 
or  Venice,  in  1178,  and  fresh  complaints 
resounded  from  all  sides  against  the  duke, 
he  cited  him  to  appear  at  a  diet  at  Worms. 
Henry  did  not  however  attend.  He  was 
summoned  a  second  time  to  Magdeburg; 
even  there  he  did  not  appear ;  and,  as  he 
equally  neglected  a  third  and  a  fourth 
summons,  at  Geslar  and  Wurzburg,  the  em- 
peror sat  in  judgment  upon  him,  in  the  year 
1180,  and  the  princes  confirmed  his  de* 
posal  from  all  his  dignities  and  fiefs,  as  his 
punishment.  Frederick  then  declared  him 
outlawed,  and  divided  his  fiefs  among  other 
princes.  The  duchy  of  Saxony,  to  which 
he  lefl  but  the  shadow  of  preceding  great- 
ness—for he  had  himself  already  felt  the 
danger  resulting  from  too  extensive  duchies 
— he  awarded  to  the  second  son  of  Albert 
the  Bear,  Bernard  of  Anfaalt.  The  duchy 
in  the  western  districts,  as  far  as  the  dio- 
ceses of  Cologne  and  Paderbom,  compri- 
sing Limburg,  Arnsberg,  Westphalia,  Pader- 
bom, and  a  portion  of  Ravensberg,  he 
gave  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who, 
however,  only  succeeded  in  holding  posses- 
sion of  a  portion  of  these  countries.  The 
bishops  or  Magdeburg,  Hildesheim,  Pader- 
bom, Bremen,  Verden,  and  Minden,  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  them^ 
selves  not  only  independent  of  the  duohjr, 
but  also  to  increase  their  poneasioDs.   The 
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duchy  of  Bavaria,  which  was  somewhat  de- 
creased, was  given  to  the  valiant  count  pala- 
tine,  Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  the  emperor.  The  cities  of  LU- 
oeck  and  Ratisbon  became  free  imperial 
cities,  and  in  Pomerania,  which  was  now 
united  with  the  empire,  Frederick  created 
the  brothers,  Casimir  and  Bogislaus,  dukes. 

After  the  emperor  had  passed  judgment 
upon  Henry,  his  enemies  forthwith  took  up 
arms,  to  possess  themselves  of.their  portion 
of  the  booty ;  but  the  old  Lion  still  de- 
fended himself  valiantly.  They  could  ac- 
complish nothing  against  him,  and  were  re* 
peatedly  beaten,  until  Frederick  himself 
advanced  with  an  army.  Their  reverence 
ibr  the  imperial  name,  and  their  natural 
repugnance  to  be  allied  with  an  outlaw, 
disarmed  the  duke's  friends :  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  his  patrimonial  estates,  and  was 
forced  to  see  Brunswick,  his  capital,  in- 
vested, one  of  his  chief  castles,  Bardewick, 
taken  ;  and  finally,  when  the  powerful 
city  of  LUbeck  yielded  to  the  emperor,  he' 
found  himself  left  completely  without  any 
protection,  even  behind  the  Elbe.  Driven, 
at  last,  to  extremities,  he  cast  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  at  the  diet  of 
Erfurt,  held  in  the  year  1181.  The  hu- 
miliation  of  his  old  friend  and  companion 
io  arms,  whose  proud  soul  was  now  bro* 
ken,  drew  even  tears  of  sympathy  from  the 
mighty  Frederick,  and  he  pardoned  him. 
He  counselled  him,  however,  in  order  that, 
with  time,  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  might 
become  moderated,  to  absent  himself  for 
three  years  from  Ciermany,  and  to  remain, 
during  that  interval,  with  his  father-in-law, 
Henry  II.,  king  of  England  ;  meanwhile 
his  hereditary  lands,  Brunswick  and  LUne- 
burg,  remained  in  his  possession.  Thus  it 
was  that,  as  it  were  by  a  singular  reverse 
of  fate,  the  duke  dwelt  as  an  exile  for  some 
time  in  the  country  where  his  descendants 
were  subsequently  to  ascend  a  brilliant 
throne ;  for  it  was  there  that  his  consort, 
Matilda,  gave  birth  to  the  same  William 
who  was  afterwards  the  chief  branch  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  which  has  placed 
the  British  kings  upon  the  throne. 

This  great  example  of  imperial  superi- 
ority  in  Germany  may  possibly  have  work- 
ed upon  the  minds  of  the  Italians ;  and  as, 
in  the  following  year,  1183,  the  truce  of 
six  years  with  the  Lombards  ceased,  and 
the  emperor,  besides,  showed  himself  a 
merciful  ruler,  they  evinced  a  more  satis- 


fied disposition,  and  the  peace  of  Kosnitz 
was  accordingly  signed  with  them,  which 
henceforward  stood  as  fundamental  law 
between  the  emperor  and  Upper  Italy.  The 
emperor  himself  obtained  great  privileges  : 
he  had  the  right  to  appoint  his  own  counts, 
as  the  burgomasters  chosen  by  the  citizens, 
and  to  renew  their  dignity  every  five  years  ; 
he  exercised  the  supreme  judicial  power, 
while  he  derived,  besides,  several  imposts, 
particularly  the  subsidies  for  his  army  in 
the  Italian  campaigns  ;  and  all  the  citizens, 
from  the  age  of  15  to  70,  swore  allegiance 
to  him.  Under  these  conditions  the  citi- 
zens, on  their  part,  received  the  right  of 
municipal  freedom  within  their  walls ; 
were  permitted  to  live  according  to  their 
own  manners  and  customs,  and  were  even 
privileged  to  make  such  new  regulations 
as  they  deemed  just ;  and  the  confederation 
of  their  cities,  already  existing,  was  now 
confirmed. 

Thus  Frederick  was  enabled,  now  and 
for  the  last  time,  (in  1184,)  to  proceed  to 
Italy  in  a  state  of  peace,  and,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, he  was  rendered  more  and  more 
happy  in  witnessing  the  tranquillity  and 
contentment  that  reigned  throughout  the 
land,  while  all  around  him  was  in  a  fever 
of  joy  and  delight.  The  Lombards  receiv- 
ed  him  as  if  no  enmity  had  ever  existed 
betweeti  them.  He  caused  the  iron  crown 
of  the  Lombards  to  be  placed  on  the  head 
of  his  son  Henry,  and  gave  him  away  in 
marriage,  with  great  pomp  and  festivity,  at 
Milan,  in  1186,  (which  city  had  especially 
begged  from  the  emperor  that  honor,)  to 
Gonstanza,  the  last  heiress  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  of  the  royal  Norman  race,  and 
which  allegiance  gave  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen  new  and  high  expectations ;  for, 
being  already  in  possession  of  Northern 
Italy,  if  it  acquired  in  addition.  Lower 
Italy,  the  whole  peninsula  would  necessa- 
rily soon  become  subject  to  its  dominion, 
and  its  subjection  would  accordingly  lead 
to  that  of  the  whole  of  Germany.  Such 
were  the  projects  formed  by  the  old  yet 
youthfully-sanguine  emperor,  who  was  far 
from  anticipating  that  by  this  last,  and  ap- 
parently  splendid  achievement  of  his  glori- 
ous  career,  the  seeds  were  sown  for  the  fall 
and  ruin  of  his  house. 

It  appeared  now  as  if  fate,  afler  having 
subjected  the  emperor  to  all  its  storms,  had 
determined  to  prepare  for  him,  in  his  ven. 
arable  age,  the  glory  of  a  noble  death  in  a 
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sacred  cause ;  for,  at  this  moment,  intelli. 
ffence  arrived  suddenly  in  Europe  that 
Jerusalem,  afler  the  unfortunate  biattle  of 
Hittin,  or  Tiberiad,  in  1187,  was  again 
torn  from  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  the 
sultan  of  Egypt.  Pope  Urban  III.  died  of 
grief  at  this  news,  and  his  successors, 
Gregory  VIII.  and  Clement  III.,  addressed 
urgent  letters  to  the  European  princes, 
summoning  them  to  rise  and  march  forth- 
with to  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City  ; 
consequently,  all  the  knights-templars  and 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  dispersed  through- 
out  Europe,  were  the  first  to  embark  ;  the 
Italians  assembled  together  under  the  arch- 
bisnops  of  Ravenna  and  Pisa ;  the  Nor- 
mans furnished  all  their  forces  ;  a  fleet  of 
fifly  vessels  from  Denmark  and  Friesland, 
and  thirty-seven  from  Flanders,  set  sail, 
beaded  by  their  great  leaders :  Richard 
C<Bur-de-Lion,  king  of  England,  Philip  Au- 
gustus,  of  France,  and  the  emperor  Frede- 
rick  Barbarossa,  together  with  all  the 
neighboring  kings  and  princes,  came  like- 
wise forward  with  their  whole  power  for 
the  sacred  cause.  Our  venerable  hero, 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  advanced,  in  the 
May  of  the  year  1169,  at  (he  head  of 
150,000  well-armed  combatants.  The 
Greeks,  who  seemed  disposed  to  practise 
similar  treachery  towards  him  as  they  had 
against  Conrad  III.,  he  punished  severely, 
and  dismantled  their  cities.  The  Sultan 
Kilidish  Arslan,  of  Cogni,  or  Iconium,  in 
Asia  Minor,  who  had  offered  him  his  friend- 
ship, and  afterwards  betrayed  him,  he  at- 
tacked and  put  to  flight,  taking  possession 
of  his  metropolis.  Thus,  in  all  these  bat- 
ties,  Frederick,  even  as  an  old  man,  dis- 
tinguished himself  beyond  all  the  rest  by 
his  heroic  vigor  and  magnanimity,  and  he 
succeeded  in  leading  his  army  through 
every  danger  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Syria,  but  here  ended  the  term  of  his  noble 
course.  When,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1190, 
the  army  resumed  its  march  from  Sileucia, 
and  traversed  the  river  Cydnus,  or  Seleph, 
the  bold  and  venturesome  old  warrior,  to 
whom  the  passage  over  the  bridge  was  much 
too  slow,  dashed  at  once  with  his  war-horse 
into  the  river,  in  order  thus  to  overtake 
more  speedily  his  son  Frederick,  who  led 
the  van.  But  the  rapid  course  of  the 
stream  overpowered  and  bore  him  away, 
and  when,  at  length,  assistance  could  be 
rendered  him,  the  veteran  was  found  al- 
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ready  dead.  The  grief  and  lamentations 
of  \m  son,  of  the  princeSj  and  of  the  whole 
army  were  indescribable.  Fate  neverthe- 
ies3  had  by  ihis  means  saved  him  from  ex- 
periencing, subsequently,  bitter  pain  and 
mortification,  and  his  noble  soul  was  not 
doomed  to  sulFer  by  the  unfortunate  tar- 
mination  of  so  great  an  enterprise.  For 
the  German  army,  after  his  death,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  sickness 
before  the  city  of  Antbch  ;  and  the 
emperor ^3  second  son  Frederick,  duke  of 
Swabia,  died  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  or  Ptole- 
mais,  and  Jerusalem  was  never  recon- 
quered.* 

The  grief  which  the  emperor  Freder- 
ick's death  excited  throughout  the  west  of 
Europe,  is  testified  by  a  Frencli  writer  of 
that  period,  who,  according  to  his  pt^culiar 
style,  thus  speaks  of  it:  ^*  News  so  deadly 
piercing,  even  to  the  very  marrow  and  bone, 
has  wounded  roe  so  mortally,  that  all  hope 
and  desire  of  life  have  passed  from  me. 
For  I  have  heard  that  that  immoveable  pil- 
lar of  the  empire,  Germany ^s  tower  of 
strength  and  its  very  foundation^  and  that 
morning  star  which  surpassed  all  other  stars 
in  aptendofj  Frederick  the  mighty,  hati  end- 
ed his  life  in  the  east.  Thus  no  longer  ex- 
ists that  strong  lion,  whose  majestic  counte- 
nance and  powerful  arm  frightened  savage 
animals  from  devastation,  subjected  rebels^ 
and  made  robbers  live  in  peace  and  order/' 
And  the  degree  to  which  the  imperial  digni- 
ty in  general  was  raised  by  bim,  is  express- 
ed in  the  words  of  hischancellori  Raynald, 
at  a  diet  at  Besan^on,  where  he  said,  "  Ger- 
many possesses  an  emperofj  but  the  real  of 
Europe — oaly  petty  kings."  - 


*  Thtfl  mt^c  la  (me  of  the  mwt  n<miirkahli^  and  Mn- 
iruin«rf  q\x  frconL  Both  Un?  kmp  of  Pji^IujhJ  und 
Fnihce  wen?  present,  ami  ionk  their  pUaru  in  the  ilan- 
giffti.  TJie  eity  was  Qveniually  lal«^ii,  alter  u  lotis  and 
viy;orou8  rf«tst4uc<?;  tiut  iht?  »worct  nml  tliufwe  hail 
coiiibiriPtl  Lo  riniuce  llm  antiy  of  11  ha  Vra^md^n  to  Rich 
a  iloiiriT^,  that  it  vn\»  in  vuiii  to  ccintf^mptat^  auy  freHli 
e  rj  T  t rj  ^TiH'■ ,  ^*  yvm\  arrh  t)i'»hcrt«i  and  i  i*tt  ri  an^J  iS.  lure] ve 
l»4  si  H 1 1  * ,  1 1 .11"  I  y  '  I  n  k  c?  iinii   culi  u  t*^,  li  vp  \\  u  n  i1  xtti  of  tl  i^ 

Erinrjim!  hi'J>ihl>\  together  wiUi  a  fTfal  nimit>erot 
Ehii^'lith,  anil  JLH  miiurnerattk'  hiwt  ot  jiiferifir  olhctTB 
a!nl^'t!dh  ^^  h'lHTii*"  tt  sacrifipft^  F]iiti|j  AiJ^iMuH  rv>- 
tiiTLitU  '^t^i-njily  lo  I'mnci^;  ijul  KidiarJ  of  Fki^aj^  rt^ 
inuiii'^JH  uml  coiitinuiii;;;  on  tho  wur  with  tht' ^rn^atMt 
activity,  iir.(immi]  thf  nH'tilalton  of  beins  the  most  TiiU 
i^iiit  kiMiriit  uf  hia  thn(>  i  wttile  Scilailin  Jikewim  pn»v#d 
tiim^'ir  u  bmve and  ^lini'W'd  (nlvcntuiry.  KJchnnJ,  how- 
ever, wtw  n^i^ah^'d  tf>  Kum^w,  through  ttir  ilarm^n 
wLiiinh  thif  uteEiftl  hia  pwii  liEngJdrriK  >!e  cmidutltad  d 
pt^iice  with  t^l^^  fiultutj,  and  ftuirf  tip  toliim  jf'n.i»ii!i?m ; 
and  thuii  notlihip  niore  rtmaiu^'d  in  th<y  haiidfii  rif  the 
C'hriNtianM  than  a  iianow  Aliip  nf  land  alonjf  tbe  OJotA 
from  Jalfa  to  Am^* 
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zation—William  of  Holland,  1347-1956— Conrad  IV., 
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Fsedebick's  eldest  son  Henry,  who,  dur- 
ing his  father's  life,  was  named  his  succes- 
sor,  and  in  whose  absence  he  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  government  of  the  empire, 
was  not  dissimilar  to  his  father  in  the  pow. 
er  of  his  mind,  in  chivalric  bearing,  and  in 
grand  ideas  and  plans,  but  his  disposition 
was  extremely  partial  and  severe,  often 
cruel,  and  in  order  to  execute  great  ambi- 
tious projects  he  betrayed  feelings  of  a  very 
mercenary  nature.  This  was  displayed  in 
an  occurrence  which  has  not  done  him 
much  honor.  King  Richard  Ccdur-de-Lion, 
of  England,  when  in  Palestine,  had,  at  the 
siege  of  Akkon,  or  Acre,  (of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,)  a  dispute  with  Duke  Leo- 
pold  of  Austria  ;  inasmuch  as  the  Germans, 
after  the  city  was  taken,  being  encamped 
in  one  of  itsquarterS)  Duke  Leopold  caused 
the  German  banner  to  be  raised  according- 
ly upon  a  tower,  similar  to  the  kiofi^s  of 
England  and  France.  But  the  proud  Rich- 
ard of  England  caused  it  to  be  torn  down, 
and  it  was  trampled  in  the  mud  by  the 
English.  This  was  an  affront  to  the  whole 
German  army,  and  certainly  deserved  im- 
mediate and  severe  punishment.  But  the 
revenge  which  the  duke  and  the  emperor 
Henry  took  afterwards  upon  the  king  was 
of  the  most  treacherous  and  ignoble  charac- 
ter. Richard,  namely,  upon  his  return 
fh)m  Palestine  in  1192,  was  cast  by  a  storm 
upon  the  Italian  coast,  near  Aquileja,  and 
wished  to  continue  his  route  through  Ger- 
many ;  but,  although  he  had  disguised  him- 
self  as  a  pilgrim,  he  was  recognised  in  Vien- 
na  by  his  expensive  style  of  living,  and  by 
the  imprudence  of  his  servant.  He  was 
seized  and  delivered  up  to  Duke  Leopold, 


who  had  previously  returned,  and  by  whom 
he  was  surrendered  to  the  emperor  Henry. 
The  noble  chivalric  king  of  England,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Henry  the  Lion,  was  now 
detained  at  Trifels,  in  close  confinement, 
above  a  year,  until  he  was  formally  brought 
before  the  assembly  of  German  princes  at 
Hagenau,  as  a  criminal,  and  had  defended 
himself;  nor  was  he  liberated  and  allowed 
to  return  to  his  kingdom  until  the  English 
had  paid  a  ransom  of  a  million  of  dollars — 
for  that  period  an  immense  sum.  In  thus 
proceeding  against  Richard,  Henry  had, 
it  is  true,  acted  in  conformity  with  the  an- 
cient right  of  the  imperial  dignity,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  emperor  was  authorized  to 
cite  before  him  all  the  kings  of  Christen- 
dom,  and  sit  in  judgment  over  them.  But 
the  manner  in  which  he  acted  in  this  case 
was  degrading,  and  unworthy  of  any  ruling 
power. 

The  emperor  concluded  with  Henry  the 
Lion,  who  after  his  return  from  England 
had  produced  fresh  wars,  a  permanent 
treaty  of  peace,  and  by  the  marriage  which 
took  place  between  the  duke's  son,  Henry 
the  Slender,  and  Agnes,  princess  palatine, 
and  niece  of  Frederick  I.,  the  reconcilia- 
tion  of  these  two  distinguished  houses  was 
confirmed. 

The  principal  aim  now  of  the  emperor 
Henry,  beyond  every  thing  else,  was  to 
secure  to  his  house  Naples  and  Sicily,  the 
inheritance  of  his  consort  Constanza  ;  but 
the  avarice  and  cruelty  with  which  he 
acted  in  his  endeavors  to  gain  his  object, 
soon  indisposed  and  rendered  the  feelings 
of  his  new  subjects  more  and  more  adverse 
towards  him,  and  increased  their  hatred 
against  the  Germans.  For  he  not  only 
conveyed  away  the  gold  and  silver,  togeth- 
er with  all  the  costly  ornaments  of  the  an- 
cient  Norman  kings,  to  such  an  extent  that 
one  hundred  and  sixty  animals  were  load, 
ed  therewith,  and  proceeded  with  them  to 
the  castle  of  Trifels  on  the  Rhine,  but  he 
caused  the  eyes  of  the  grandees  who  had 
rebelled  to  be  put  out,  and  as  an  insult  to 
their  misfortunes,  and  in  mockery  of  their 
efforts  to  get  possession  of  the  throne  and 
wear  the  crown,  he  placed  them  upon  seats 
of  red-hot  iron,  and  fastened  upon  their 
heads  crowns  formed  equally  of  burning 
iron.  The  rest  of  their  accomplices  w^ere, 
it  is  true,  so  much  terrified  thereby,  that 
they  vowed  allegiance;  but  this  submis- 
sion did  not  come  from  their  hearts,  and 
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Henry's  successors  paid  severely  for  his 
cruelties. 

He  meditated  the  most  important  plans, 
which,  had  they  been  accomplished,  would 
have  given  to  the  whole  empire  a  complete- 
ly different  form.  Among  the  rest,  he  of- 
fered  to  the  German  princes  to  render  their 
fiefs  hereditary,  promised  to  renounce  all 
imperial  claims  to  the  property  left  by 
bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy ;  in  re- 
turn for  which,  however,  he  desired  the 
imperial  throne  to  be  made  likewise  hered- 
itary in  his  family.  He  even  promised  to 
unite  Naples  and  Sicily  wholly  with  the 
empire.  Many  princes  voluntarily  dbreed 
to  these  propositions,  which  appeared  ad- 
vantageous  to  them ;  some  of  the  greater 
ones,  however,  refused,  and  as  the  pope 
likewise  withheld  his  consent,  Henry  was 
obliged  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  great 
projects  to  a  more  convenient  time.  Af- 
fairs now  called  him  again  to  Sicily,  and 
there  he  died  suddenly  m  1197,  in  the  33d 
vear  of  his  age,  and  at  the  moment  when 
he  contemplated  the  conquest  of  the  Greek 
empire,  by  which  to  prepare  and  secure  a 
successful  issue  to  the  crusades.* 

His  son  Frederick  was  but  just  eight 
years  old,  and  the  two  parties  in  Germany, 
the  Hohenstaufens  and  the  Guelfs,  became 
again  so  strongly  divided,  that  the  one  side 
chose  as  emperor  Philip,  Henry's  brother, 
and  the  other  Otho,  the  second  son  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  a  prince  distinguished  for  his 
strength  and  valor^  and  thus  Germany  had 
again  two  sovereigns  at  once. 

Through  this  unfortunate  division  of 
parties  the  empire  became  for  the  space  of 
more  than  ten  years  the  scene  of  devasta- 
tion, robbery,  and  murder,  and  both  prin- 
ces, who  were  equally  endowed  with  good 
qualities,  could  do  nodiing  for  the  country ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  endeavors  made  by 
each  to  gain  over  the  pope  to  himself,  they 
yielded  to  the  subtle  Innocent  III.,  under 
whom  the  papacy  attained  its  highest  grade 
of  power,  many  of  their  privileges.  Otho 
IV.  even  acknowledged  the  pope^s  claim  of 
authority  to  bestow  the  empire  as  he  might 
appoint,  and  called  himselt  in  his  letters  to 
the  pope  a  Roman  king  bv  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  pope.  For  which  concession, 
and  because  he  was  a  Guelf,  Innocent  pro- 


*  Heuy'a  tomb,  at  Palenno,  was  ooeii 
iy  600  yean,  and  the  body  foimd  well  | 
ue  featuea  of  the  face,  the  emwion 
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tected  him  with  all  his  power,  and  when 
Philip  in  1208  was  assassinated  at  Bam- 
berg by  Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  (a.  nephew 
of  him  to  whom  Frederick  I.  haa  given  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria,)  in  revenge  because  he 
would  not  give  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage as  he  had  promised,  Otho  IV.  was 
universally  acknowledged  as  emperor,  and 
solemnly  crowned  at  Rome.  His  friend- 
ship with  the  pope,  however,  did  not  last 
long,  for  Otho  saw  that  he  had  gone  too 
far  in  his  submission,  and  ought  not  to  sac- 
rifice for  his  private  interest  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  empire.  The  pontiff,  there- 
fore,  opposed  to  him  as  king,  the  youthful 
Frederick,  the  son  of  Henry  VI.,  who  had 
meanwhile  grown  up  in  Sicily,  and  whose 
guardian  he  became  after  the  death  of  his 
mother  Constanza.  Frederick  soon  gain- 
ed adherents,  and  was  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1215,  and  Otho  lived  hence- 
forward deserted  and  inactive  on  his  patri- 
monial lands  until  he  died  in  1218. 

The  emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  grand- 
Bon  of  Frederick  I.,  by  his  heroism,  firm- 
ness of  will,  and  boldness  of  spirit,  and 
combining  with  this  majesty  of  character 
both  mildness  and  grace,  was  worthy  of  his 
noble  family,  so  that  the  impression  of  his 
personal  greatness  remained  long  after  his 
demise.  In  addition  to  which,  he  was  a 
friend  of  art  and  science,  and  was  himself 
a  poet :  sentiment,  animation,  and  euphony 
breathing  in  all  his  works.  His  bold  and 
searching  glance  dwelt  especially  upon 
the  follies  of  his  age,  and  he  frequently 
lashed  them  with  bitter  ridicule,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  he  saw  in  every  one,  whence 
or  of  whatsoever  faith  he  might  be,  mere- 
ly the  man,  and  honored  him  as  such  if  he 
found  him  so  worthy. 
*  And  yet  this  emperor  executed  but  little 
that  was  great ;  his  best  powers  were  con- 
sumed in  the  renewed  contest  between  the 
imperial  and  papal  authority,  which  never 
had  more  ruinous  consequences  than  under 
his  reign,  and  Germany  in  particular  found 
but  little  reason  to  rejoice  in  its  sovereign, 
for  his  views,  even  beyond  all  the  other 
Hohenstaufens,  were  directed  to  Italy.  By 
birth  and  education  more  an  Italian  than  a 
Grennan,  he  was  particularly  attached  to 
his  beautiful  inheritance  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, and  in  Germany,  thus  neglected,  the 
irresponsible  dominion  of  the  vassals  took 
still  deeper  root,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  Fiance  the  royal  powers  by  withdraw- 
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hag  considerable  fiefs,  commenced  pre- 
paring its  victory  over  the  feudal  system. 

There  were  also  three  grand  causes 
which  served  to  excite  the  popes  against 
Frederick.  In  the  first  place,  they  dould 
not  endure  that,  besides  Northern  Italy,  he 
should  possess  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  press  upon  their  state  from 
two  sides ;  secondly,  they  were  indignant 
because  he  would  not  yield  to  them,  un- 
conditionally,  the  great  privileges  which 
the  weak  Otho  IV.  had  ceded  to  them ;  but, 
thirdly,  what  most  excited  their  anger  was, 
that,  in  the  heat  of  their  dispute,  he  fre- 
quently turned  the  sharpness  of  his  sar- 
casm against  them,  and  endeavored  to  make 
them  both  ridiculous  and  contemptible. 

The  commencement  of  the  schism,  how- 
ever, arose  from  a  particular  circumstance. 
Frederick,  at  his  coronation,  in  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  bad  spontaneously  engaged  to  under- 
take  a  crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  this  promise  he  renewed  when 
he  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome,  in  1220. 
But  he  now  found  in  his  Italian  inheritance, 
as  well  as  in  the  opposition  shown  by  the 
Lombard  cities,  which,  afler  the  death  of 
Frederick  I.,  had  again  become  arrogant, 
80  much  to  do,  that  he  was  continually 
obliged  to  require  from  the  pope  renewed 
delays.  The  peaceful  and  just  Honorius 
III.  granted  them  to  him ;  and  there  existed 
between  him  and  the  emperor  a  friendly 
feeling,  and  even  a  mutual  feeling  of  re- 
spect.  But  with  the  passionate  Gregory 
IX.,  the  old  dispute  between  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  power  soon  again  broke  forth, 
and  Gregory  strongly  urged  the  crusade. 
In  the  year  1227,  Frederick  actually  sailed 
with  a  fleet,  but  returned  afler  a  few  days, 
under  the  pretext  of  illness,  and  the  whole 
expedition  ending  in  nothing,  Gregory  be- 
came irritated,  and  without  listening  to  or 
admitting  even  the  emperor's  excuses,  ex- 
eommunicated  him,  for  he  maintained  his 
sickness  was  a  fiction.  To  contradict  these 
charges  by  facts,  the  emperor  actually 
went  the  ensuing  year  to  Palestine.  But 
upon  this  the  pope  censured  him,  even 
more  strongly  than  before,  declaring  any 
one,  under  excommunication,  to  be  an  unfit 
instrument  for  the  service  of  God.  And 
in  order  that  Frederick  might  accomplish 
nothing  great  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  sent 
thither  commands,  that  neither  the  clergy 
there,  nor  the  orders  of  knighthood,  should 
have  community  with  him ;  nay,  he  hiniaelf 


even  caused  his  troops  to  make  an  incin- 
sion  into  Frederick's  Italian  lands,  and 
conquered  a  portion  of  Apulia. 

But  Frederick,  in  the  mean  time,  speed- 
ily brought  the  war  in  Palestine  to  a  sue* 
cessful  termination.  The  sultan  of  Egypt, 
at  Kameel,  partly  through  the  great  fame 
which  the  imperial  sovereignty  enjoyed  in 
the  east,  and  partly  from  personal  esteem 
for  Frederick,  (but  weakened  principally 
by  family  dissensions,)  concluded  with  him 
a  truce  for  ten  years,  and  gave  up  Jerusa- 
lem, Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth.  The  em- 
peror then  entered  the  holy  city,  and  visited 
the  grave,  but  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  priests,  obedient  to  the  commands 
of  the  pope,  would  celebrate  no  religious 
service  in  his  presence.  Notwithstanding 
which,  he  performed  his  devotions,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  nobles,  crowned  him- 
self with  the  crown  of  the  kings  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  a  right  he  had  acquired  by  his 
marriage  with  lolontha,  the  daughter  of 
King  John  of  Jerusalem  ;♦  afler  which  be 
returned  quickly  to  Italy.  His  presence 
speedily  repaired  all  that  was  lost,  and  the 
pope  saw  himself  obliged,  in  1230,  to  con- 
clude a  peace  and  remove  the  ban. 

A  tranquil  moment  seemed  now  to  pre- 
sent itself  in  Frederick's  life,  but  fate 
attacked  him  from  another  side.  His  own 
son  Henry,  whom  he  had  left  in  Germany, 
as  imperial  viceroy,  rebelled  against  him, 
excited,  probably,  by  ambition  and  evil 
counsellors.  After  fifteen  years  absence, 
Frederick  returned  to  Germany,  and  with 
a  bleeding  heart  he  was  obliged  to  over- 
power his  own  son  by  force,  take  him 
prisoner,  and  place  him  in  confinement  in 
Apulia,  where,  seven  years  afterwards,  he 
died. 

Upon  this  occasion  Frederick  also  held, 
in  1235,  a  grand  diet  at  Mentz,  where 
64  princes,  and  about  12,000  nobles  and 
knights  were  present.  Here  written  laws 
were  made  relative  to  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  other  regulations  adopted, 
which  showed  the  empire  the  prudence  of 
its  emperor.  Before  the  diet  assembled, 
he  celebrated,  at  Worms,  his  espousal  with 
his  second  consort,  the  English  princess, 
Isabella.  The  imperial  bride  was  received 
upon  the  frontiers  by  a  splendid  suite  of 
nobles  and  knights ;  in  all  the  cities  through 
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which  she  passed,  the  clergy  met  her,  ac- 
Gompanied  by  choirs  of  sacred  music,  ^nd 
the  cheerful  peals  of  the  church-bells  ;  and 
in  ColMrne,  the  streets  of  which  were  su- 
perbly decorated,  she  was  received  by  ten 
thousand  citizens  on  horseback,  in  rich 
clothing  and  arms.  Carriages  with  organs, 
in  the  form  of  ships,  their  wheels  and  hor- 

'  ses  concealed  by  purple  coverings,  caused 
an  harmonious    music    to    resound,   and 

'  throughout  the  whole  night  choirs  of  maid- 
ens serenaded  beneath  the  windows  of 
the  emperor's  bride.  At  the  marriage  in 
Worms,  four  kings,  eleven  dukes,  and 
thirty  counts  and  margraves,  were  present. 
Frederick  made  the  most  costly  presents  to 
the  English  ambassador;  and  among  the 
rest,  he  sent  rich  gifts  of  curiosities  from 
the  east  to  the  king  of  England,  as  well 
as  three  leopards,  the  leopards  being  in- 
cluded in  the  English  coat  of  arms. 

From  these  peaceful  occupations,  Fred- 
erick was  obliged  to  turn,  in  the  following 
year,  to  more  serious  affairs  in  Italy,  where 
the  Lombard  cities  more  especially  claimed 
his  presence,  they  having  renewed  their 
ancient  alliance  among  themselves  and 
refusing  to  yield  to  him  the  obedience  he 
required  as  emperor.  With  the  assistance 
of  his  valiant  leader,  the  knight  Ezzelin  de 
Romano,  he  conquered  several  of  the  allied 
cities,  and  so  beat  the  Milanese  in  1237,  at 
Cortenuova,  that  they  would  willingly  have 
humbled  themselves,  if  he  had  granted  only 
moderate  conditions.  But,  unwarned  by 
the  example  of  his  grandfather,  he  required 
them  to  submit  at  discretion  :  while  the 
citizens,  remembering  earlier  times,  pre- 
ferred dying  under  their  shieldti,  rather, 
they  said,  than  by  the  rope,  famine,  or  fire, 
and  from  this  period  commenced  in  reality 
the  misfortunes  of  Frederick's  life.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  made  by  one  of  our 
writers,  "  he  lost  the  favor  of  many  men 
by  his  implacable  severity."  His  old  ene- 
my also,  Gregory  IX.,  rose  up  again  against 
him,  joined  henceforth  the  conf^eration  of 
the  cities,  and  excommunicated  him  a  sec- 
ond time.  Indeed,  the  enmity  of  both  par- 
ties went  so  &r,  and  degenerated  so  much 
into  personal  animosity,  that  the  pope  com- 
paring the  emperor,  in  a  letter  to  the  other 
princes,  "to  that  Apocalyptic  monster 
rising  from  the  sea,  which  was  full  of 
blasphemous  names,  and  in  color  checkered 
like  a  leopard/'  Frederick  immediately  re- 
plied  with  another  passage  from  Scripture : 


"  Another  red  horse  arose  from  the  sea, 
and  he  who  sat  thereon  took  peace  from  the 
earth,  so  that  the  living  should  kill  each 
other." 

But  in  that  age  there  existed  one  great 
authority  which  operated  powerfully  on 
the  side  of  the  pope,  and  fought  against 
Frederick — this  was  the  power  of  public 
opinion.  The  pope  now  cast  upon  the  em- 
peror the  heavy  charge  that  he  was  a  de- 
spiser  of  religion  and  of  the  holy  church, 
and  was  inclined  to  the  infidelity  of  the 
Saracens,  (the  fact  that  Frederick  had  em- 
ployed, in  the  war  with  the  Lombardians, 
10,000  Saracens,  appeared  to  justify  this 
charge,)  and  although  the  emperor  several 
times,  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  sol- 
emnly  declared  that  he  was  a  true  Chris- 
tian,  and  as  such  wished  to  live  and  die : 
nay,  although  he  was  formally  examined 
in  religion  by  several  bishops,  and  caused 
a  testimony  of  his  orthodoxy  to  be  pub- 
lished, this  accusation  of  the  pope  still 
found  belief  among  most  men.  In  addi- 
tion to  which,  Frederick's  rash  and  capri- 
cious wit  had  too  often  thoughtlrssly  at- 
tacked sacred  subjects;  while  his  life  also 
was  not  pure  and  blameless,  but  stained 
with  the  excesses  of  sensuality.  Accord- 
ingly  he  sank  more  and  more  in  general 
estimation,  and  it  was  this  that  embittered 
the  latter  period  of  his  life,  and  at  length 
entirely  consumed  him  with  vexation. 

Gregory  IX.,  who  died  in  1241,  nearly 
one  hundred  years  old,  was  succeeded  by 
Innocent  IV.,  who  was  a  still  more  violent 
enemy  of  the  emperor  than  even  Gregory 
had  been.  As  Frederick  still  contihued 
to  be  powerful  in  Italy,  and  threatened  him 
even  in  Rome  itself,  the  pope  retired  to 
Genoa,  and  from  thence  to  Lyons,  in 
France.  There  he  renewed,  in  1245,  in 
a  laige  council,  the  ban  against  the  empe- 
ror, although  the  latter  offered  himself  in 
peace  and  friendship,  and  was  willing  to 
remove  all  points  of  complaint,  while,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  his  ambassador,  Thad- 
deus  of  Suessa,  pleaded  most  powerfully 
for  his  lord.  Indeed,  the  pope  went  so  far 
as  solemnly  to  pronounce  the  doposal  of 
the  emperor  from  all  his  states  and  digni- 
ties. When  the  bull  of  excommunication 
was  circulated  in  Germany,  many  of  the 
spiritual  princes  took  advantage  of  the  ex- 
citement produced  thereby,  and  elect -"d,  in 
1246,  at  WUrzburg,  the  landgrave,  Henry 
RaspCy  of  Thuringia,  as  rival  emperor* 
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The  latter,  however,  could  ffain  no  abso- 
lute  authority,  and  died  the  following  year. 
As  Frederick,  however,  still  remained  in 
Italy,  entangled  in  constant  wars,  the  ec- 
clesiastical princes  elected  another  sever- 
eign,  Count  William  of  Holland,  a  youth 
twenty  yekrs  of  age,  who,  in  order  that  he 
might  become  the  head  of  the  order  of 
knighthood,  was  forthwith  solemnly  pro- 
moted  from  his  inferior  rank  of  squire  to 
that  of  a  knight.  The  greatest  confusion 
now  existed  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
Italy.  "  After  the  emperor  Frederick  was 
excommunicated,"  says  an  ancient  histo- 
rian, "the  robbers  congratulated  them- 
selves, and  rejoiced  at  the  opportunities  for 
pillage  now  presented  to  them.  The 
ploughshares  were  transformed  into  swords, 
and  the  scythes  into  lances.  Every  one 
supplied  himself  with  steel  and  flint,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  produce  fire  and  spread 
incendiarism  instantly." 

In  Italy,  the  war  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly and  without  any  decisive  result, 
especially  with  the  Lombardian  cities. 
The  imperial  arms  were  often  successful, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  emperor  was  bowed 
down,  and  at  last  his  good  fortune  occa- 
sionally deserted  him.  In  the  year  1249, 
his  own  son,  Enzius,  whom  he  had  made 
king  of  Sicily,  and  of  all  his  sons  the  most 
chivalric  and  handsome,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Bolognese  in  an  unsuccessful  com- 
bat near  Fossalta.  The  irritated  citizens 
refused  all  ofiers  of  ransom  for  the  empe- 
ror's son,  and  condemned  him  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  in  which  he  continued  for 
two-and-twenty  years,  and  survived  all  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Frederick,  who  per- 
bhed  every  one  by  poison,  the  sword,  and 
the  axe  of  the  executioner. 

Exclusive  of  the  bitter  grief  caused  by 
his  son's  misfortune,  the  emperor,  in  his 
last  years,  was  afflicted  with  additional 
pain  and  mortification  at  finding  his  long- 
tried  friend  and  chancellor,  Petrus  de  Vin- 
cis,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  most  im- 
portant  affairs  of  his  empire,  charged  with 
the  crime  of  attempting  to  take  the  life  of 
His  master  by  poison.  Matthieu  of  Paris, 
at  least,  relates  as  certain,  that  the  physi- 
cian de  Vincis  handed  to  the  emperor  a 
poisonous  beverage  as  a  medicine,  but 
which  the  latter,  having  had  Lu»  suspicions 
exc»'.ed,  did  not  drink.  The  chancellor 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  deprived  of 
his  eyesight,  where  he  committed  suicide 


by  dashing  his  head  against  the  wall. 
Whether  de  Vincis  was  guilty,  or  whether 
appearances  were  alone  against  him  which 
he  could  not  remove,  is  not  to  be  decided, 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  informa. 
tion  handed  down  to  us.  The  emperor, 
however,  did  not  long  survive  this  painful 
event ;  he  died  in  1250,  in  the  arms  of  his 
son  Manfred,  at  the  castle  of  Fiorentino  or 
Firenzuolo,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age. 

If,  after  contemplating  the  stormy  phases 
which  convulsed  this  emperor's  life,  we 
turn  our  observation  to  his  noble  qualities, 
his  acute  and  sensitive  feeling  for  all  that 
was  beautiful  and  grand,  and,  above  all, 
to  what  he  did  for  science  and  enlighten- 
ment  generally  in  Naples,  his  hereditary 
land,  we  feel  penetrated  with  profound  re- 
gret when  we  find  that  all  this,  like  a 
transitory  apparition,  passed  away  without 
any  lasting  trace ;  but  more  especially  are 
we  pained  to  witness  how  he  neglected  to 
reign  with  affection  and  devotion  orer  his 
German  subjects.  Since  Charlemagne  and 
Alfred  of  England,  no  potentate  had  exist- 
ed who  loved  and  promoted  civilization,  in 
its  broadest  sense,  so  much  as  Frederick  II. 
At  his  court,  the  same  as  at  that  of  Charle^ 
magne,  were  assembled  the  noblest  and 
most  intellectual  minds  of  that  age ;  through 
them  he  caused  a  multitude  of  Creek 
works,  and  in  particular  those  of  Aristotle, 
to  be  translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin. 
He  collected,  for  that  period,  a  very  con- 
siderable library,  partly  by  researches 
made  in  his  own  states,  partly  during  his 
stay  in  Syria,  and  through  his  alliance 
with  the  Arab  princes.  Besides,  he  did 
not  retain  these  treasures  jealously  and 
covetously  for  himself,  but  imparted  them 
to  others ;  as,  for  instance,  he  presented 
the  works  of  Aristotle  to  the  university  of 
Bologna,  although  that  city  was  inimically 
disposed  towards  him,  to  which  he  added 
the  following  address :  "  Science  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  government,  legislation, 
and  the  pursuits  of  war,  because  these, 
otherwise  subjected  to  the  allurements  of 
the  world  and  to  ignorance,  either  sink  into 
indolence,  or  else,  if  unchecked,  stray  be- 
yond all  sanctioned  limits.  Wherefore, 
from  youth  upward,  we  have  sought  and 
loved  science,  whereby  the  soul  of  man 
becomes  enlightened  and  strengthened,  and 
without  which  his  life  is  deprived  of  all 
regulation  and  innate  freedom.    Now  that 
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the  noble  poeseasioii  of  science  is  not  di- 
miiiished  by  being  imparted,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  grows  thereby  still  more  fruitful, 
we  accordingly  will  not  conceal  the  pro- 
duce of  much  exertion,  but  will  only  con- 
sider our  own  possessions  as  truly  delight- 
I        ful  when  we  shall  have  imparted  so  great 
,        a  benefit  to  others.     But  none  have  a 
,        greater  right  to  them  than  those  great  men 
I        who,  from  the  original  ancient  and  rich 
sources,  have  derived  new  streams,  and 
thereby  supply  the  thirsty  with  a  sweet 
and  healthy  refreshment.     Wherefore,  re- 
ceive  these  works  as  a  present  from  your 
friend,  the  emperor,"  dec. 

A  splendid  monument  of  his  noble  mind 
and  genius  is  presented  in  his  code  of  laws 
for  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  and  which  he  caused  to  be  com- 
posed chiefly  by  Peter  de  Vincis.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  a  truly  great  legislator, 
he  was  not  influenced  by  the  idea  of  crea- 
ting something  entirely  new,  but  he  built 
upon  the  basis  of  what  already  existed, 
adapted  whatsoever  to  him  appeared  eood 
and  necessary  for  his  main  object,  and  so 
formed  a  work  which  gave  him  as  ruler  the 
necessary  power  to  establish  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Un- 
fortunately, the  convulsions  of  his  later 
reign  and  the  following  periods,  never  al- 
lowed this  grand  work  to  develop  its  results 
entirely. 

Frederick  himself  possessed  a  knowledge 
unusual,  and  acquired  by  few  men  of  his 
time.  He  understood  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  German,  and  Arabic.  Among 
the  sciences,  he  loved  chiefly  natural  his- 
tory, and  proved  himself  a  master  in  that 
science  by  a  work  he  composed  upon  the 
art  of  hawking ;  for  it  not  only  displays  the 
most  perfect  and  thorough  investigation  in 
the  mode  of  life,  nourishment,  diseases,  and 
the  whole  nature  of  those  birds,  but  dwells 
also  upon  their  construction  generally,  both 
internally  and  externally.  This  desire 
after  a  fundamental  knowledge  in  natural 
science  had  the  happiest  influence,  especial- 
ly upon  the  medical  sciences.  Physicians 
were  obliged  to  study  anatomy  before  every 
thing  else ;  they  were  referred  to  the  en- 
thusiastic application  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  and  not  allowed  to  practise  their 
profession  ui^til  they  had  received  from  the 
board  of  faculty  at  Salerno  or  Naples,  a 
satisfactory  and  honorable  certificate;  be- 
tides which,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  an 


exaniinatioD  before  the  imperial  chamber, 
formed  .of  a  committee  of  competent  mem* 
hers  in  the  science. 

The  emperor  founded  the  University  of 
Naples  in  1224,  and  he  considerably  im* 
proved  and  enlarged  the  medical  school  at  ^ 
Salerno.  At  both  places  also,  through  his 
zeal,  were  formed  the  first  collections  of 
art,  which,  unfortunately,  in  the  tumults 
of  the  following  ages,  were  eventually  de- 
stroyed.* 

Of  Frederick  II.  it  is  related,  as  was 
already  stated  of  Charlemagne,  that  4he 
eastern  princes  emulated  each  other  in 
sending  him  artistical  works  as  signs  of 
friendship.  Among  the  rest,  the  sultan  of 
Egypt  presented  him  with  an  extraordinary 
tent.  The  sun  and  moon  revolved,  moved 
by  invisible  agents,  and  showed  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  in  just  and  exact  re- 
lation. 

At  the  court  of  the  emperor,  there  were 
often  contests  in  science  and  art,  and  vic- 
torious wreaths  bestowed,  in  which  scenes 
Frederick  shone  as  a  poet,  and  invented 
and  practised  many  difficult  measures  of 
verse.  His  chief  judge,  Peter  de  Vincis, 
the  composer  of  the  code  of  laws,  wrote  . 
also  the  first  sonnet  extant  in  Italian. 
Minds,  in  fact,  developed  themselves,  and 
were  in  full  action  in  the  vicinity  and  pres- 
ence of  the  great  emperor,  and  there  they 
commanded  full  scope  for  all  their  powers. 

His  own  personal  merit  was  so  distin- 
guished and  universally  recognised,  that  he 
was  ^enabled  to  collect  around  him  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  the  age  without 
feeling  any  jealousy  towards  them — always 
a  proof  of  true  greatness.  His  most  violent 
enemies  even  could  not  withhold  from  him 
their  admiration  of  his  great  qualities.  His 
exterior  was  also  both  commanding  and 
prepossessing.  Like  his  grandfather  he 
was  fair,  but  not  so  tall,  although  well  and 
strongly  formed,  and  very  skilful  in  all 
warlike  and  corporeal  exercises.  His  fore- 
head, nose,  and  mouth  bore  the  impression 
of  that  delicate  and  yet  firm  character 
which   we  admire   in  the  works  of  the 


*  On  the  bridge  aciae  the  VidtimiiB,  in  Citmia,  was 
erected  a  etatue  of  Uie  empennr  Fkederic|  II.,  with 
several  othen,  and  it  continued  there  in  a  \tn  good 
state  of  preservation  until  the  most  recent  wan  or  mod- 
em times,  when  it  became  a  prey  to  the  devastation 
committed.  The  head  of  the  emiN^ror  on  this  statue, 
however,  has  been  copied  and  euCTavod  upon  a  fine ; 
and  it  is  afler  that,  ttiat  the  excelleut  jportrait  of  Fred- 
ericic  has  been  drawn  in  the  Utstory  of  tlie  Hohenstau- 
fens,  by  M.  F.  de  Raumer. 
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Greeks,  and  name  after  them ;  and  his 
eye  generally  expressed  the  most  serene 
cheerfulness,  but  on  important  and  serious 
occasions  it  indicated  gravity  and  severity. 
Thusy  in  general,  the  happy  conjunction 
of  mildness  with  seriousness  was,  through- 
out his  life,  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
this  emperor.  His  death  produced  great 
confusion  in  Italy,  and  still  greater  dissen- 
sion in  Germany.  In  the  Tatter  country 
two  emperors  again  stood  opposed  to  each 
other,  throne  against  throne:  the  Hohen- 
staufen  party  acknowledging  and  uphold- 
ing Conrad,  Frederick's  son,  in  opposition 
to  William  of  Holland,  the  former  having 
already,  during  his  father's  life,  been  elect- 
ed  king  of  the  Romans. 

But  before  we  relate  the  history  of  these 
two  rival  emperors,  it  will  be  useful  and  in- 
teresting to  cast  our  glance  at  the  countries 
in  the  east  and  northeastern  parts  of  Ger- 
many. 

Europe  was  about  this  time  threatened 
by  a  terrible  enemy  from  the  east,  equally 
as  dreadful  as  the  Hunns  were  in  earlier 
times.  This  enemy  consisted  of  the  Mon- 
golians, who  ever  since  the  year  1206, 
under  Dschinges-Khan,  had  continued  to 
ravage  Asia,  and  led  by  him  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Moravia  and  Silesia.  In  the  year 
1241  they  gained  a  great  battle  near  Lieg- 
nitz  over  the  Silesians,  under  the  command 
of  Henry  II.  of  Liegnitz,  who  himself  fell 
chivalrously  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
troops ;  but  by  the  valor  with  which  he  dis- 
puted the  victory  with  the  enemy,  he  de- 
stroyed the  desire  they  had  previously  in- 
dulged in  of  penetrating  farther  westward, 
as  they  now  turned  towards  Hungary. 
Thus,  by  his  own  death,  Henry  the  rious 
saved  Burope  ;  and  indeed,  upon  the  same 
spot  ( WahUtadt)  where,  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust, 1813,  the  action  called  the  battle  of 
Eatzbach  was  so  victoriously  fought. 

In  this  emergency  Frederick  well  felt 
what  his  duty  was  as  first  Christian  prince, 
and  very  urgently  pressed  the  other  kings 
for  their  immediate  assistance  against  the 
common  enemy ;  but  at  this  moment  the 
general  disorder  was  too  creat,  and  his  ap- 
peal for  aid  remained  without  any  effect. 
As  regards  Silesia  and  Hungary  the  incur- 
sion  of  the  Mongolians  produced  this  result, 
that  many  German  peasants  migrated  to 
the  deserted  and  depopulated  districts,  and 
henceforward  Liower  Silesia  became,  in- 
deed, more  a  German  than  Slavonic  coun- 


try. Other  neighboring  countries  also 
were  about  this  period  occupied  and  popu- 
lated by  the  Germans,  consisting  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic,  Prussia,  Livonia,  Esth- 
land,  and  Courland.  As  early  as  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  Meinhardt,  a 
canon  of  the  monastery  of  Legeberg,  built 
a  church  at  Exkillle,  (in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Riga,)  where,  shortly  afterwards. 
Pope  Clement  III.  founded  a  bishopric,  and 
from  this  central  point  the  difiusion  of  Chris- 
tianity  extended  in  that  district.  But  tern- 
poral  force  soon  mixed  itself  in  these  spirit- 
ual and  peaceful  exertions  ;  the  resistance 
of  the  heathen  Livonians  induced  Pope  Ce- 
lestin  III.  to  cause  a  crusade  to  be  preached 
against  them,  and  speedily  a  multitude  of 
men  from  the  north  of  Germany  stormed 
towards  these  parts.  A  spiritual  order  of 
knighthood  was  formed  under  the  name  of 
the  knights  of  the  sword,  and  with  the 
Christian  doctrines  the  dominion  of  this  or- 
der  was  by  degrees  extended  over  Livonia, 
Esthland,  and  Courland.  The  natives  who 
remained  after  the  sanguinary  battles  of 
this  exterminating  war  were  reduced  to  op- 
pressive slavery,  which  was  for  the  first 
time  moderated  in  our  own  age  by  the  em- 
peror Alexander. 

In  Prussia  also  the  sword  established  at 
the  same  time  with  Christianity  the  Ger- 
man  dominion  and  superiority.  About  the 
year  1208  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Kol- 
witz,  in  Pomerania,  of  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian, crossed  the  Vistula,  and  preached 
Christianity  to  the  heathen  Prussians.  But 
when  the  pope  made  him  a  bishop,  and 
wished  to  establish  a  formal  hierarchal  go- 
vernment,  they  rose  in  contest  against  him, 
in  which  the  knights  of  the  swoi^,  together 
with  Duke  Henry  the  Bearded  of  Breslau, 
and  many  warriors  of  the  neighboring  lands, 
immediately  marched  forth  and  gave  war- 
like aid  to  the  new  bishop.  But  little  waa 
accomplished  until  the  latter,  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  Duke  Henry,  summoned  to  his  as- 
sistance the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
which  had  originated  in  an  institution  of 
North  Germany.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1229,  their  first  grand  master,  Herman 
Salza,  with  not  more  than  twenty-eight 
knights  and  one  hundred  squires  and  atten- 
dants, advanced  to  Prussia ;  he  proceeded 
in  his  work  cautiously  by  establishing  for- 
tified places,  among  which  Thorn,  on  the 
Vistula,  serving,  as  it  were,  for  the  entrance 
gate  of  the  country,  waa  the  first;  and 
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Culm,  Marienwerder,  Elbing,  Braunsberg, 
and  others  speedily  ibllowed.  The  do- 
mioioD  of  the  Teutonic  Order  was  spread 
even  in  Livonia,  as  the  Knights  of'the  Sword» 
after  a  severe  defeat  by  the  Livonians,  in 
1273,  were  received  in  it ;  and  in  1255, 
upon  the  advice  of  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  who 
had  made  a  crusade  against  the  Prussians, 
in  which  Rudolphus  of  Hapsburg  joined, 
the  present  metropolis  of  the  country  was 
founded,  and  in  honor  of  him  was  called 
Kunigsberg.  The  cities  around,  by  their 
favorable  situation  for  commerce,  soon 
flourished  again,  and  the  peasants  found 
themselves  in  a  happier  situation  than  their 
Livooian  neighbors,  for  their  services  and 
imposts  were  rendered  more  moderate,  and 
absolute  slavery  was  only  experienced  by 
a  few  individuals  as  a  punishment  for  their 
defection. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  various  eroigra- 
tions  which  had  commenced  already  much 
earlier,  populating  the  Vandal  countries  as 
well  as  Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg,  and 
Pomerania,  and  take  into  consideration  the 
many  flourishing  cities  which  were  built 
there  by  German  citizens,  we  may  be  in- 
clined to  style  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  as  the  epoch  of  the  migration  of 
Germans  towards  the  northeast,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  after 
Christ  is  called  the  period  of  migration  to- 
wards the  west  and  south.  Indeed,  if  we 
reckon  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which 
Germany  at  the  same  period  sent  with  the 
crusades  to  the  east,  together  with  those 
sent  with  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  to 
Italy,  we  must  really  feel  astonished  at  the 
population  which  that  vast  country  pro- 
duced, and  assuredly  cannot  join  with  many 
other  historians  in  calling  a  period  present- 
ing like  this  so  much  vigor  and  activity 
of  life,  an  epoch  of  absolute  misery,  slavi- 
tude,  and  desolation. 

Had  the  emperor  Frederick  rightly  known 
the  strength  of  Germany,  and  had  he  im- 
derstood  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  means 
to  render  it  still  more  powerful  by  unkm, 
the  whole  of  the  east  and  north  of  Europe 
might  then  have  become  annexed  to  that 
country.  But  his  eyes  were  turned  exdu- 
Bively  upon  Italy,  and  there  he  fruitlessly 
sacrificed  all  his  strength. 

Conrad,  meanwhile,  was  likewise  more 

occupied  with  his  patrinoonial  inheritance 

than  with  Grermany.     He  went  as  early  as 

1251  to  Italy,  and  left  his  consort  in  the 
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former  country,  who  gave  birth  the  follow- 
ing year  to  the  unfortunate  Conradin.  Con- 
rad, under  the  excommunication  of  the  pope, 
like  his  father,  conquered  Naples,  it  is  true, 
but  made  the  inhabitants  his  most  implaca* 
ble  enemies,  by  placing  a  bridle  upon  the 
horse,  which  stood  as  an  emblem  of  the  city 
upon  the  market-place.  He  died  shortly 
after,  in  1254,  and  said  a  few  moments  be- 
fore his  death :  **  Unhappy  being  that  I  am, 
why  did  my  parents  bring  me  into  this 
world  only  to  expose  me  to  so  much  mis- 
fortune !  The  church,  which  should  have 
shown  both  me  and  my  father  a  maternal 
heart,  has  become  much  rather  our  step- 
mother ;  and  this  empire  which  flourished 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  is  now  fading 
away  and  approaching  its  destruction!" 
And  in  this  he  prophesied  too  truly  with 
respect  to  his  own  race,  for  he  was  the  last 
king  of  the  Hohenstaufens.  Frederick  II. 
had,  it  is  true,  left  behind  hini  a  second  son 
(Henry)  by  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  and 
a  third  (Manfred)  by  Blanca,  his  Italian 
consort,  and  two  grandsons,  the  sons  of  his 
unfortunate  eldest  son  Henry ;  but  they  all 
died  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  about 
the  same  time :  so  that  at  the  death  of  Con* 
rad  IV.,  there  only  remained  of  the  whole 
family  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  his  son,  the 
unfortunate  Conradin,  and  his  brother  Man- 
fred. We  shall  very  shortly  learn  the  fate 
of  these  two  princes. 

King  William  also  lived  but  a  few  year» 
after  Conrad,  and  in  so  little  esteem,  that  a 
common  citizen  of  Utrecht  cast  a  stone  at 
him,  and  a  nobleman  plundered  his  consort 
upon  the  highway.  When  in  the  winter 
of  the  year  1256  he  advanced  against  the 
Friesi,  and  crossed  the  ice  near  Medenblick, 
it  broke  under  him,  and  he  remained  with 
his  heavy  war-horse  sticking  in  the  morass* 
where  the  Friesi  killed  him,  although  he 
ofiered  a  lajrge  sum  for  his  life. 

After  his  death  the  confused  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Grermany  became  greater  than  ever. 

Upon  the  demise  of  Conrad  IV.  and 
William  of  Holland,  no  German  prince 
would  accept  the  imperial  crown,  except, 
perhaps,  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  but  who, 
however,  was  not  liked.  Most  of  them  pre- 
ferred rather  to  occupy  themselves  in  ruling 
over  and  extending  their  own  hereditary 
lands,  than  to  take  upon  themselTee  thie 
heavy  charge  of  restonng  order  and  peace 
in  those  countries  of  Germany  now  become 
almost  again  savage,  and  thus  renounce 
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their  own  selfish  interests,  in  order  to  oon- 
seorate  all  their  powers  to  the  common 
good.  The  spiritual  electors  now  con- 
eeived  the  unworthy  and  degrading  idea 
«f  electing  a  foreigner  for  emperor.  Still 
they  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their 
ohoice ;  the  one  party  elected  an  Bnglish- 
tkian,  Richard,  earl  of  Corawall,  the  brother 
of  King  Henry  III. ;  the  other  chose  a  Span, 
iard,  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  who,  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  in  astronomy, 
was  called  the  Sage,*  but  who  nevertheless 
was  not  wise  enough  to  know  how  to  rule 
even  his  own  country.  Both  had  oflTered 
the  imperial  princes  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  Richard,  as  some  relate,  came 
with  thirty-two  carriages  to  Grermany,  each 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  toj^ether  with  an 
immense  tun  filled  with  sterlings,  an  Eng. 
lish  coin  of  that  period.  He  possessed  ex- 
tensive tin  mines  in  Cornwall,  then  almost 
the  only  mines  in  the  world,  whence  he 
acquired  immense  riches.  With  such  arms 
as  these,  he  speedily  conquered  many 
hearts,  and  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  in  1257,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  England  again,  accompanied  by 
several  Germans  of  high  rank.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  the  home  of  national  pride, 
he-was  not  treated  otherwise  than  any  other 
English  prince  or  nobleman ;  and  this  so 
much  vexed  the  Germans  who  were  with 
him,  that  they  returned  to  their  country 
discontented.  Afier  that,  Richard  visited 
Germany  at  three  different  times,  but  on 
each  occasion  only  for  a  short  space.  Al- 
phonso, however,  never  came  to  that  coun- 
try at  all.  During  this  period,  therefore, 
disorder  and  violence  necessarily  increased 
from  day  to  day,  so  that  the  petty  princes, 
counts,  knights,  and  the  cities  themselves, 
lived  in  constant  anarchy  and  warfare  with 
each  other,  to  an  extent,  that  those  who  de- 
sired  justice  and  tranquillity,  wished  most 
heartily  for  an  emperor  who  might  become 
their  protection  and  shield. 

Conradin  of  Swabia,  the  son  of  the  em- 
peror Conrad  IV.,  the  last  descendant  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  race,  fell  at  this  moment  a 
victim  to  the  most  cruel  fate.  He  was 
styled  Conradin  by  the  Italians,  because  he 
ended  his  career  at  so  early  an  age.  After 
Ms  father's  death,  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  Bavaria,  and  afterwards  in  Swabia, 
where  he  still  retained  some  small  inherit- 
ance ;  while  his  uncle  Manfred,  as  regent, 
and  subsequently  as  king,  administered  his 


hereditary  estates  in  Naples  and  Sicily. 
The  popes,  however,  who  still  remained  tbs 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Hohenstau- 
fen house,  sought  to  despoil  him  of  thew 
possessions;  and  as  they  could  not  efiec; 
this  by  their  own  power,  it  was  determined 
by  Clement  IV.  to  brine  another  king  in 

3»po6ition  to  the  hated  Manfred.  He  ap- 
ied,  therefore,  to  Charles,  duke  of  Anjou, 
who  marched  forth  in  12(96 ;  he  was  ac 
oompanied  by  a  numerous  suite  of  French 
knights,  who  were  ever  happy  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  expedition  which  prom, 
ised  them  rich  booty.  King  Manfred,  who 
had  unfortunately  lost,  in  a  storm,  the  whole 
of  his  fleet,  with  which  he  had  set  sail  io 
order  to  prevent  the  French  from  landing, 
was  defeated  in  an  action  at  Benevento,  oo 
the  26th  of  February,  1266,  principally 
through  treachery,  and  preferred  sacrifi- 
cing himself  by  an  heroic  death,  rather  than 
to  endure  an  ignominious  life  in  prison ;  be 
therefore  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  ene- 
my's ranks,  and  sank  mortally  wounded. 
His  children,  however,  were  seized  by  the 
conqueror,  and  remained  in  captivity  dur. 
ing  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

When  the  youthful  Conradin  now  be- 
came older,  and  bethought  him  of  the 
lands  which  belonged  to  him,  whereof  one 
city  alone  was  richer  than  his  German 
possessions  altogether,  the  bold  disposition 
of  his  ancestors  awoke  within  him,  and  he 
resolved  to  drive  the  robbers  from  his  in- 
heritance.  In  1268,  therefore,  he  went 
forth,  accompanied  by  the  feithful  friend 
of  his  youth,  Prince  Frederick  of  Baden, 
and  many  faithful  knights  who  followed 
him  from  Germany. 

In  Italy  the  numerous  adherents  of  the 
Ghibelin  party  immediately  flocked  to 
him ;  the  Romans,  in  defiance  of  their 
pope,  Clement,  who  had  called  for  the  aid 
of  the  French,  led  him  in  triumph  into  their 
city,  and  he  soon  stood  opposed  to  the  ene- 
my  with  a  strong  army  near  Ta|(liaeoz20 
in  Lower  Italy.  In  battle,  also,  fertune  at 
first  favored  him ;  the  enemy  was  put  to 
flight,  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  pursuit 
his  own  army  got  into  disorder,  and  in 
their  eagerness  for  booty  fell  too  soon 
upon  the  enemy's  camp,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment the  French  reserve  returned  and 
rushed  upon  the  plunderers.  The  latter 
were  wholly  defeated,  and  Conradin,  with 
his  friend  Frederick,  after  they  had  long 
fought  most  bravely,  were  forced  to  fly 
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towards  the  sea.  They  had  already  got 
30  board  a  ship  at  Astura,  and  were  just 
setting  sail  for  Pisa,  when  they  were  over- 
taken,  made  prisoners,  and  led  before 
Charles  of  Anjou.  And  such  was  the  in^ 
science,  perfidy,  and  cruelty  of  the  tyrant, 
that  he  treated  Gonradin  as  a  rebel  against 
himself  the  legitimate  and  true  king,  and 
caosed  both  the  princes,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, to  be  behea!ded  publicly  in  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Naples  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber,  1268.* 

With  the  unfortunate  Gonradin  ended 
the  powerful  house  of  the  Hohenstaufens, 
and  that  was  produced  by  means  of  the 
same  possessions  by  which  Frederick  I. 
thought  to  elevate  it  to  the  highest  degree 
of  splendor  and  glory.  But  the  Swabian 
patrimony  now  fell  mto  so  many  divisions, 
that  eventually  no  territory  throughout 
Germany  was  divided  into  so  many  owner- 
ships as  Swabia.  As  the  duchy  was  never 
restored,  the  whole  of  its  states  hencefor- 
ward formed  a  part  of  the  immediate  pos- 
of  the  empire.  Not  only  the 
counts,  and  superior  free  lords, 
but  also  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  nobility, 
the  cities,  monasteries,  and  even  the  peas- 
antry, which  had  been  previously  the  vas- 
sals and  subjects  of  the  duke,  became  now 
emancipated  ;  but  they  had  not  these  rights 
and  privileges  individually,  like  the  larger 
imperial  lordships,  but  only  as  an  entire 
combined  body  of  the  Swabian  states, 
which  they  enjoyed  as  members  thereof. 
The  emperor  derived  from  them  important 
revenues,  and  the  administration  of  these 
imperial  possessions  was  transferred  to 
seneschals ;  so  that  instead  of  the  ancient 
Swabian  dukes  there  were  only  now  the 
imperial  bailiwioks-^Helvetia  or  Switzer- 
land,  Alsace,  and  Swabia,  which  were  di- 
vided  into  cantons.  These  arrangements 
were  adopted  under  the  reign  of  the  suc- 
oeeding  emperor,  Rudolphus. 

The  fate  of  the  duchy  of  Swahia  leads 
us  naturally  to  consider  the  circumstances 
which  produced,  especially  in  the  interior 
of  Germany,  the  dismemberment  and  abo- 
lition  of  the  ancient  national  duchies. 
The  basis  for  this  important  event  was  laid, 

*  The  nnrortnnate  Conndin,  beforo  his  executkm, 
tnaHferrfd  all  his  rigtito  to  Manrred*8  daoshter  Con- 
itena ;  and  this  prinoem  became  afterwanw  the  aven- 
9nof  Uie  Hoheiifltaufene.  For^  as  the  wife  of  Peter 
of  AraguD,  she  favored  the  homble  coMpiracy  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Veenera,  in  tlie  ]fear 
^st,  bv  which  Charles  of  Aiuou  lost  his  usurped  bog- 


as  we  have  already  seen,  at  the  time  of 
the  deposition  of  Henry  the  Lion,  in  the 
year  1180.  Although  the  plan  and  the 
limits  of  this  general  hikory  of  the  empire 
will  not  permit  us  to  trace  more  in  detail 
all  those  princely  houses  which  have  arisen 
from  the  ruins  of  these  ancient  duchies, 
we  may  give  at  least  a  general  outline  of 
the  changes  as  they  occurred  : 

1.  The  duchy  of  Saxony  had  already 
become  separated  from  the  important  mar- 
eraviate  of  Brandenburg,  which  was  trans- 
ferred  to  Henry  the  &ar,  who  received 
therewith  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  duke  in 
time  of  war,  together  with  the  rights  of 
an  elector,  in  his  quality  of  arch-chamber- 
lain. His  son  Bernard  reunited  subse- 
quently,  it  is  true,  the  duchy  with  the 
margraviate,  and  was  created  a  duke  ;  but 
his  territory  was  of  very  little  importance, 
and  was,  besides,  divided  into  two  portions 
between  the  two  families  of  Lauenburg- 
and  Wittenberg,  both  of  which  disputed 
with  each  other  for  a  long  time  for  the 
possession  of  the  office  of  grand  marshal, 
and  which  question  was  not  settled  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  who  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Wittenberg  house. 

The  ducal  authority  of  the  archbbhop 
of  Cologne  in  the  western  part  of  Saxony 
likewise  oould  not  recover  its  former  ele- 
vation. The  nobles  in  his  jurisdiction 
made  themselves  gradually  independent, 
after  the  example  presented  to  them,  espe- 
cially by  the  spiritual  princes  of  the  an- 
cient duchy.  Besides  which,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  came  into  possession  of 
the  lordship  of  Stade,  in  the  territory  of 
Detmarsh ;  the  peasants  took  upon  them- 
selves the  principal  authority  in  that  coun. 
try ;  the  count  of  Oldenburg  refused  to 
remain  united  with  the  duchy,  and  the 
important  city  of  Ltlbeck  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  imperial  free  city  by  Fred- 
erick 11. ;  while  at  the  celebrated  diet  of 
Mentz,  in  1235,  the  emperor  having  con- 
ferred upon  the  Goelfic  house  new  power 
and  authority,  by  restoring  to  the  infant 
duke,  Otho,  the  duchies  of  Brunswick  and 
LQneburg,  that  powerful  family  likewise 
refused  to  recognise  longer  any  rights 
claimed  by  the  house  of  Saxe-Anhalt. 
Thoringia  had  already  long  since-  sepa- 
rated itself  from  the  duchy,  and  had  pos- 
sessed  its  own  particular  counts  from  the 
time  that  the  house  of  Saxony  became 
imperial :  we  speak  here  of  the  north  and 
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southern  parts  of  Thuringia,  which  be- 
came uoited  under  the  valiant  margrave, 
Eccard  of  Meissen.  Under  the  Hohen- 
staufens,  the  margraviate  was  replaced  by 
a  landgraviate.  The  landgraves  resided 
at  Eisenach  and  in  the  castle  of  Wart- 
burg.  Their  possessions  extended,  by 
means  of  certain  allodial  acquisitions,  over 
Hesse  and  the  towns  of  MUnden,  Cassel, 
Marburg,  &c.,  as  far  even  as  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine ;  such  was  the  power  com- 
manded by  Louis  IV.,  landgrave  of  Thu- 
ringia,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  the  Holy, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  With  Henry  Raspe,  who  died 
childless,  in  1247,  the  masculine  branch 
of  the  house  of  IPhuringia  became  extinct. 
The  female  line  contested  together  for  the 
inheritance,  and  two  of  the  descendants 
carried  on  a  war  against  each  other  during 
a  period  of  seven  years.  At  length,  in 
1264,  the  fief  of  Thuringia  was  conferred 
upon  Otho  the  Illustrious,  of  Meissen  ;  but 
the  allodial  possessions,  and  especially  the 
Hessian  territory,  fell  to  Henry,  the  son  of 
Sophia,  of  Brabant.  The  aforesaid  Henry 
of  Meissen  was  the  founder  of  the  present 
Saxon  house,  and  Henry  of  Hesse  that  of 
the  house  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse. 

In  the  north  of  Crermany  the  counts  of 
Holstein  possessed  claims  to  immediate 
imperial  lordships:  Mecklenburg,  which 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  Schwerin  on  the 
one  part,  and  to  the  Obotrite  princes  on  the 
other,  had  become  an  immediate  fief  of  the 
empire,  the  same  as  the  duchy  of  Po- 
merania. 

2.  The  duchy  of  Bavaria,  when  it  pass- 
ed from  the  house  of  the  Guelfs  to  that  of 
Wittelsbach,  possessed'  nothing  more  than 
the  mere  name  of  the  ancient  duchy. 
Carinthia,  Austria,  and  Styria,  had  already 
since  the  year  1156,  under  the  Saxon  em- 
perors, been  separated  from  Bavaria. 

Otho  of  Wittelsbach  governed  his  duchy 
with  much  greater  vigor  certainly  than 
Bernard  of  Saxony ;  but  the  bishops,  never- 
theless, withdrew  from  his  sovereignty ; 
Ratisbon  became  an  imperial  city  ;  and  in 
the  south  of  Bavaria  the  count  of  Andechs, 
in  his  quality  of  heir  to  the  house  of  the 
counts  of  Dachau,  came  in  possession  of 
the  title  of  duke  of  Merau,  (which  this 
house  had  assumed  from  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia,)  which  title  he 
extended  to  the  whole  of  his  possessions  in 
Pranoonia,  and  made  it  the  basis  for  claim- 


ing  his  independence.  In  1248,  howeTer, 
the  house  of  Andechs  became  extinctf 
whence  the  greater  portion  of  its  posses- 
sions passed  over  to  a  house  of  Swabia,  (the 
Hohenzoller  branch,)  the  burgravcs  of 
Nuremberg,  and  laid  the  foundauon  for  iie 
duchies  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth. 

Meantime  the  house  of  Wittelsbach, 
besides  the  acquisition  of  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria,  came  into  po8sessk>n  of  another 
territory  extremely  important — the  county- 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  which  it  received  in 
1227,  by  the  marriage  of  Otho  the  Illustri- 
ous with  the  hereditary  countess  palatine 
of  the  house  of  Guelf.  But  the  power  of 
this  house  became  considerably  diminished 
by  its  dismemberment,  after  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Severe,  in  1292,  whose  eldest 
son,  Rudolph  us,  received  the  palatinate, 
and  his  second  son,  Louis,  succeeded  to  the 
duchy.  The  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine 
possessed  the  title  of  arch-carver  or  stew- 
ard,  and  consequently  he  commanded  the 
first  voice  in  the  electoral  college  of  the 
temporal  princes.  Bavaria  contested  with 
Bohemia  for  the  office  of  arch  cup-bearer, 
which  Henry  the  Lion,  or  his  father,  who 
possessed  two  duchies,  had  been  forced  to 
abandon,  and  which  it  subsequently  lost  for- 
ever. 

Those  arch  or  grand  offices  fell  gradually 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  possessed  tbw 
right  of  election,  aAer  the  original  institu- 
tion, which  called  together  the  principal 
heads  of  the  people  throughout  the  em- 
pire to  take  part  in  the  meetings,  had  be- 
come altered.  At  the  election  of  Otho  L, 
there  were  present  five  of  the  principal 
nations:  the  Lorrainers,  the  Franks,  the 
Swabians,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Saxoos. 
When  Otho  of  Saxony  was  elected,  the 
dukes  of  the  other  four  nations  divided 
among  themselves  the  offices  of  arch-cham- 
berlain,  arch-carver  or  steward,  arch-cup- 
bearer, and  arch-marshal.  At  the  subse- 
quent election  of  Otho  III.,  however,  the 
distribution  of  the  offices  had  already  be- 
come changed. 

At  the  election  of  Conrad  II.  there  ap. 
peared  seven  nations^  because  Lorraine 
was  then  divided  in  two  portions,  and 
Carinthia  had  likewise  recently  joined  the 
rest.  But  at  the  election  of  lA>thaire,  the 
Saxons,  the  Lorrainers,  and  Carinthians, 
no  longer  attended,  as  the  former  had  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  empire,  and 
the  latter  remained  but  a  short  time  allied 
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with  the  other  chief  nations.  In  earlier 
times  the  dukes  did  not  possess  this  ex- 
elusive  and  positive  right  of  election.  All 
the  princes,  even  the  populace  itself,  took 
part  in  the  choice  of  the  sovereign :  but 
subsequently,  in  proportion  as  the  election 
assumed  a  more  determined  form,  the 
elective  right  became  more  and  more  con- 
nected with  the  arch-offices,  and  was  even 
transferred  altogether  with  those  dignities 
to  other  princes. 

Thus  Ck>nrad  III.  indemnified  the  mar- 
grave,  Albert  the  Bear,  for  the  loss  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxony,  by  giving  up  in  his  favor 
the  office  of  arch-chamberlain,  which  he 
held  as  a  Hohenstaufen ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Hohenstaufens  received  the 
dignity  of  arch-carver  or  steward,  when 
the  remains  of  the  duchy  of  Franconia 
passed  over  to  their  house.  This  office 
was  then  attached  to  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  as,  in  ancient  times,  the  duke 
of  Franconia  held  the  first  rank  among  the 
temporal  princes,  so  now,  among  the  latter, 
the  count  palatine  commanded  the  first 
voice. 

We  have  already  found  that  the  office  of 
grand  cup-bearer  was  transferred  from  the 
Guelfs  to  the  house  of  Bohemia ;  but  with 
respect  to  that  of  grand  marshal,  it  always 
remained  with  the  Saxons.  The  right  of 
Bohemia  to  a  voice  in  the  elections  was  a 
subject  of  long  contest,  inasmuch  as  the 
Germans  would  not  admit  the  right  of 
election  to  a  Slavonic  prince ;  and  it  was 
on  this  account  that,  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion,  the  college  of  princes  only  possessed 
six  votes:  three  ecclesiastical,  consisting 
of  those  of  the  archbishops  of  Mentz, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  who,  protected  by 
the  influence  of  the  pope,  were  thus  en- 
p  abled  to  raise  themselves  to  the  highest 
f  rank  in  the  empire;  and  three  temporal 
,  votes,  those  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Bran- 
f  denburg,  and  of  the  Palatinate. 
I  3.  In  Swabia,  we  have  seen  that,  at  the 

,  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  all  their  rights 
I  disappeared;  their  rich  possessions  had, 
in  the  latter  period,  been  wasted  or  given 
p  away ;  and  Conradin,  at  the  time  of  his 
p  expedition  to  Italy,  made  over  his  remain- 
I  ing  possessions  to  the  house  of  Bavaria. 
J  We  therefore  naturally  inquire  who  then, 
I  from  that  time,  really  ranked  as  the  most 
y  important  and  influential  family  in  Swa- 
,  bia  ?  In  answer  to  this,  we  find  that  the 
.        oounU  of  WUrtemberg  stood  at  the  head  of 


all  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  and  who  had 
already  chosen  Stuttgard  as  their  place  of 
residence.  After  them,  the  rich  counts  of 
Baden,  scions  of  the  Hohenstaufen  jace, 
acquired  from  the  house  of  2^hringen  the 
territory  of  Breisgau,  which  was  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  the  house  of 
Baden.  Another  portion  of  the  Zahringen 
inheritance,  in  Switzerland,  fell  to  the 
counts  of  Kyburg,  and  afler  them  to  the 
counts  of  Hapsburg,  who  owed  to  this  cir^ 
cumstance  their  subsequent  importance. 
Of  the  counts  of  Hohenzollem,  the  bur 
graves  of  Nuremberg,  we  have  spokei 
previously. 

4.  In  Franconia,  the  duchy  had  already 
become  extinct  when  the  succession  of  the 
Salic  house  terminated.  It  had  been  di- 
vided equally  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  nobles ;  for  the  Hohenstau* 
fens,  who  were  called  dukes  of  Franconia, 
possessed  nothing  of  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  dukes  ;  enjoying  merely,  as  they 
were  the  most  powerful  lords  of  Franco* 
nia,and  proprietors  of  the  county- palatinate, 
a  small  portion  of  the  ducal  influence,  and 
which  was  recognised  by  a  few  of  those 
counts  and  knights  who  were  dependent  on 
them  as  feudatories.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  besides  the  powerful  counts  pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  we  find  in  the  ancient 
land  of  Franconia  the  landgraves  of  Hesse, 
who  possessed  a  portion  thereof,  the  counts 
of  Nassau,  the  bishop  of  WUrzburg,  &c. 

The  general  title  of  count  palatine 
gradually  vanished  in  Germany,  leaving 
it  only  in  the  hands  of  the  count  palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  title  of  burgrave  now  came  into  use, 
and  took  rank  immediately  afler  that  of 
the  king. 

5.  Finally,  with  respect  to  Lorraine,  it 
became  divided  into  two  portions :  Upper 
LfOrraine  falling  to  the  counts  of  Alsace, 
and  Lower  Lorraine  to  the  counts  of  Lo- 
vain.  They,  however,  did  not  possess  the 
whole  of  Lorraine,  and  for  this  reason  they 
were  likewise  styled  counts  of  Brabant. 
Several  other  counts — of  Holland,  Zea- 
land, Friesland,  Juliers,  Cleves,  Guelder, 
Luxemburg,  &c.,  ranked  themselves  as^ 
immediate  imperial  feudatories. 

All  the  princes  began  now  to  consider 
themselves  as  feudatories,  not  only  of  the 
country  of  which  they  merely  had  the  ad- 
ministration,  but  likewise  of  their  heredi- 
tary lands,  which  they  governed  in  their 
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own  aame.  Vassalage  now  received  an- 
other meaning  ;  it  was  no  longer  for  their 
possessions,  but  their  dignities,  that  the 
princes  now  held  themselves  bound  to  pay 
homage  by  the  investiture ;  and  as  they 
had  already  raised  themselves  to  the 
height  of  territorial  power  and  sovereignty 
throughout  their  country — although  they 
did  not  take  to  themselves  the  title — all 
the  sovereign  princes  in  the  land  became 
feudatories. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  entire  states  existing  in  the  empire, 
although  we  cannot  pretend  to  present  an 
exact  detail  thereof,  on  account  of  the  con- 
fusion so  prevalent  in  some  of  the  depen- 
dencies. 

Germany  included,  at  this  period,  six 
archbishoprics ;  that  of  Mentz,  (the  most 
considerable  and  extensive,)  having  under 
its  jurisdiction  fourteen  bishoprics,  viz. 
Worms,  Spires,  Strasbui^,  Constance,  Gour, 
Augsburg,  Eichstadt,  WUrtzburg,  Olmtttz, 
Prague,  Halberstadt,  Hildesheim,  Pader- 
born,  and  Verden  ;  that  of  Cologne  with 
five  bishoprics — Li^ge,  Utrecht,  MUnster, 
Osnaburg,  and  Minden ;  that  of  Treves 
with  three  bishoprics — Mentz,  Toul,  and 
Verdun ;  that  of  Magdeburg  with  five  bish- 
oprics— Brandenburg,  Havelberg,  Naum- 
burg,  Merseburg,  and  Meissen ;  that  of 
firemen  with  three  bishoprics — Oldenbui^, 
(afterwarJs  Lubeck,)  Mecklenburg,  (after- 
wards  Schwerin,)  and  Ratzburg;  and, 
finally,  ihat  of  Salzburg  with  five  bishop- 
rics— ^Ratisbon,  Passau,  Freisingen,  Brixen, 
and  Gurk.  Besides  which  are  to  be  add- 
ed :  Bamberg,  which  stood  immediately 
under  the  pope,  and  Cambrai  under  the 
archbishop  of  Rheims.  Altogether,  there- 
fore, they  amounted  to  six  archbishoprics 
and  thirty-seven  bishoprics.  There  existed, 
besides,  seventy  prelates,  abbots,  and  ab- 
besses, and  three  religious  orders,  thus 
forming,  in  the  whole,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred ecclesiastical  states. 

The  temporal  estates  were,  viz. :  four 
electors,  (if  we  include  Bohemia,)  consist- 
ing of  one  king,  one  duke,  one  count  pal  a- 
tine,  and  one  margrave  ;  six  grand  dukes — 
Bavaria,  Austria,  Carinthia,  Brunswick, 
Lorraine,  and  Brabant-Limbur^ ;  about 
thirty  counts  with  the  title  of  prince, 
among  whom  some  had  also  the  title  of 
duke,  others  of  margrave,  landgrave,  and 
burgrave ;  about  sixty  imperial  cities,  of 
whom  some,  however,  did  not  enjoy  en- 


tirely the  privileges  of  the  imperial  mam. 
cipalities.  Thus,  altc^ther,  these  form* 
ed  about  a  hundred  temporal  states; 
and,  finally,  both  classes  embraced  more 
than  two  hundred  members  of  the  empire, 
spiritual  and  temporal. 

Meantime,  the  dominion  of  the  empire 
had,  in  certain  respects,  diminished  in  ex- 
tent  of  government  towards  the  end  of  the 
interregnum,  inasmuch  as  it  no  longer  held 
under  its  sway  either  Denmark,  Hungary, 
or  Poland ;  while  Burgundy  and  Lom- 
bardy  had  both  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  imperial  rule,  Prussia  alone  having 
joined  in  alliance. 

We  will  now  avail  ourselves  of  this 
short  interval,  and  cursorily  review  the 
chief  features  presented  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  immediately  succeed  this  pe* 
riod  of  the  interregnum ;  for  every  thing 
that  has  been  said,  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  upon  the  character  of  this  bar- 
barous and  yet  glorious  epoch,  is  esj^cially 
appropriate  M  the  present  moment. 


CHAPTER   XL 
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Chiv^kr-The  Citiea— The  Pe—iutiy  Tb>  Arti  and 
Sciencw-TheClergy  and  Ecclesiagtical  Imtitiitaow- 
The  Monasteries  and  Conventa— "nie  Fanat-Recht— 
Ttie  AdmiDistratUMi  of  Jostioe— The  Vdim-Gericht 
or  Secret  TritmnaL 

The  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  also 
been  called  the  period  of  Chivalry,  and  it 
was  knighthood  indeed  which  chiefly  gave 
to  it  its  great  and  peculiar  lustre.  By  the 
diffusion  of  the  feudal  system  over  the 
whole  of  Grermany,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  the  nobility  became  the  influential 
portion  of  the  empire,  to  the  extent  that, 
beyond  the  cities,  few  common  freemen 
were  to  be  found.  War  was  conducted 
principally  by  the  nobles  and  their  vassals. 
The  former  fought  only  on  horseback,  were 
equipped  in  heavy  iron  armor,  and  were 
so  inured  to  the  exercise  of  arms  from 
youth  upward,  that  they  could  not  only 
bear  them  with  ease,  but  were  enabled  to 
use  them  freely  and  powerfully.  A  man 
thus  encased  in  armor  and  arms,  on  horse- 
back, was  infinitely  superior  to  the  com- 
mon  warriors,  who  served  on  foot,  and  who 
were  badly  armed ;  and  thence  an  army 
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was  speedily  counted  solely  by  the  multi- 
tude  of  its  knights.  In  order  to  maintain 
these  privileges,  the  education  of  the  no- 
bility  was  necessarily  entirely  warlike. 
An  ancient  writer  says — "  The  boys  bom 
in  Germany,  in  their  quality  as  pages, 
prefer  learning  to  ride  rather  than  to  read ; 
their  horses  may  run  and  gallop  as  they 
please,  still  they  remain  iromoveably  fixed 
in  the  saddle.  They  carry  after  their  lords 
their  long  lances ;  and  inured  to  cold  and 
heat,  they  are  not  to  be  fatigued  by  any 
toilsome  exercise.  The  bearing  of  arms 
is  as  easy  to  the  Grermans  as  carrying  their 
own  limbs,  and  it  is  surprising,  and  almost 
incredible,  how  skilful  they  are  in  govern- 
ing their  horses,  using  their  bows  and  ar- 
rows,  and  wielding  the  lance,  shield,  and 
sword." 

By  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  corporeal  strength,  while 
the  intellectual  occupations  which  in  later 
centuries  began  to  be  treated  as  the  chief 
portion  of  education  were  then  entirely 
unknown,  this  generation  must  have  sunK 
into  a  state  of  complete  barbarism,  had  not 
the  happy  nature  and  noble  capacities  of 
the  German  races,  and  the  development 
of  the  grand  institutions  of  chivalry,  pro- 
duced a  preponderating  power  by  their 
beneficial  effects.  But  in  order  to  compre- 
hend the  details,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
know  more  exactly  the  institutions  of  the 
middle  ages. 

These  various  grades  of  condition  and 
rank  were  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  changes  introduced  in  military  service 
from  the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  for  from  that 
period  the  cavalry  department  especially 
underwent  such  reforms  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time,  it  came  exclusively  into 
the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  their  own  vas- 
sals, to  the  extent  that  the  honor  of  this 
warlike  arm  of  the  service  belonged  to 
them  alone.  It  was  made  to  form  two  di- 
visions or  classes,  the  Semper-freien,  or 
available  freemen,  (always  free,)  and  the 
MiHel-freieriy  or  mediate  freemen.  The 
former,  who,  in  ancient  times,  consisted 
rnerely  of  the  nobility,  and  were  called 
ingenui  in  the  codes  of  law,  were  the  im- 
tnediate  nobility,  which,  after  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  early  duchies,  retained  their 
independence  of  every  prince,  and  were 
only  subjected  to  the  empire.  Of  this  class, 
the  high  clergy  formed  part,  with  this  ex- 
<^ption,  however,  that  the  nobility  acquired 


by  birth  what  the  former  received  by  their 
office. 

The  second  class  was  composed  of  me- 
diate freemen;  firstly,  of  those  freemen 
who  were  originally  bound  by  their  pos- 
sessions  to  do  service  as^valiers,  but  who 
could  not  disengage  themselves  from  the 
authority  of  the  princes,  and  were  forced 
to  follow  them  to  the  wars ;  and  secondly, 
of  those  who  were  employed  by  the  higher 
nobility  of  the  empire,  and  who  served  as 
cavaliers  under  their  orders  with  the  title 
of  mililes  nUnores.  These  mediate  freemen 
very  soon  advanced  their  claims  to  titles  of 
nobility,  especially  after  Conrad  II.  had 
been  the  means  of  raising  them  to  hiffher 
importance  and  consideration  by  making 
the  lowest  fiefs  hereditary.  Thus  was 
created  by  degrees  a  higher  and  lower 
class  of  nobility. 

But  for  both  these  grades  it  was  strictly 
necessary  that  the  descent  of  families 
should  be  from  parents  of  equal  rank  ;  and 
in  case  of  unequal  unions,  the  children 
were  forced  to  remain  in  the  inferior  con- 
dition of  the  one  or  the  other  parent. 

The  king,  however,  always  retained  the 
right  of  power  to  elevate  any  subject  from 
this  lower  grade  to  the  rank  of  a  nobleman. 

Thence  the  nobility  formed  two  distinct 
classes  from  the  moment  that  the  art  of 
war  became  wholly  based  upon  its  cavalry 
service ;  and  it  was  in  this  sense  that  the 
knighthood  already  existed  under  the  Sax- 
on and  Salian  emperors.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  twelfth  century  that  it  formed  it- 
self into  one  especial  institution,  which 
served  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
higher  and  lesser  nobility,  inasmuch  as  it 
thus  brought  into  imion  by  military  and 
religious  vows,  and  under  especial  disci- 
pline,  militaris  ordo,  both  the  Semper-freie 
and  Mittel-freie.  The  Crusades  had  the 
most  important  influence  and  shed  the 
greatest  lustre  upon  chivalry,  for  it  was  in 
the  sacred  service  of  Grod  and  the  Saviour 
that  the  swords  of  the  knights  obtained  for 
then)  the  greatest  glory  on  earth.  The  goal 
which  was  to  be  attained  lay  far  distant 
from  home,  and  in  other  climes  ;  the  ima- 
gination became  more  enthusiastically  ex- 
cited, and  the  descriptions  given  by  suob 
as  had  returned  from  those  eastern  coun- 
tries were  perfectly  adapted  to  heighten 
and  render  still  more  vivid  the  glowing 
colors  of  the  picture  their  heated  &ncy  had 
already  formed.    Thence  this  period  wis 
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inspired  by  such  daring  and  fanatic  entbu- 
siasm,  that  no  enterprise  was  deemed  too 
difficult  to  undertake,  and  such  heroic 
deeds  were  actually  achieved,  that  in  mod- 
ern times  they  have  been  regarded  almost 
in  the  light  of  fabulous  creations  of  the 
mind.  Three  religious  orders  of  knighl- 
hood,  which  owed  their  origin  exclusively 
to  the  Crusades,  served  especially  to  at- 
tach the  warriors  to  the  cause  of  Christian- 
ity by  a  sacred  and  solemn  vow.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  order  of  the  Templar- 
Knights,  which  originally  only  consisted 
of  a  small  body  of  French  cavaliers,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  pilgrims  on 
iheir  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  they  took 
the  three  religious  vows— obedience,  pov- 
erty, and  chastity  ;  adding  a  fourth,  which 
was  altogether  military,  viz.  to  protect 
travel lers,  straios  pttbliceis  etutodire.  Bald- 
win II.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  granted  them 
as  quarters  a  portion  of  his  palace,  next  to 
the  temple  of  Solomon  ;  and  it  is  from  this 
circumstance  that  they  adopted  the  title  of 
Templars.  Two  years  afterwards  origi- 
nated the  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Hos- 
pital, who  devoted  themselves  to  the  charge 
of  the  sick  pilgrims,  subsequently  adopting 
the  name  of  St.  John,  from  their  tutelary 
saint,  John  the  Baptist ;  their  vows  were 
exclusively  religious.  To  these  followed 
shortly  after  the  order  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights. 

These  examples  operated  with  a  very 
great  effect  upon  the  continent ;  and  as  the 
entire  spirit  of  the  times  produced  a  closer 
union  between  individuals  of  equal  habits 
and  condition,  the  result  was  that  chivalry 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  be- 
came  more  and  more  extended,  and  formed 
one  grand  body  of  alliance,  to  which  ac- 
cess could  only  be  obtained  after  passing 
through  certain  ordeals  in  which  the  reli- 

fious  v^ws  of  chastity  and  poverty  were, 
owever,  exempted,  but  religious  consecra- 
tion was  retained. 

Thus  the  entire  education  of  the  nobility 
connected  itself  with  the  sole  object  of  at- 
taining  knighthood  by  passing  through  all 
its  various  gradations.  As  soon  as  the  boy 
had  escaped  from  his  maternal  guide,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  some  es- 
teemed knight  and  friend,  whom  he  served 
as  page ;  and,  subsequently,  after  he  had 
become  versed  in  arms,  and  received  his 
sword,  he  attended  him  as  his  esquire, 
(famulus,  armiger,)  regarding  him  as  the 


model  of  his  future  life.     He  accompanied 
his  lord  at  all  hours,  and  in  every  occupa- 
tion.    In  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  the 
festival,  the  tournament  and  military  jousts, 
as  well   as  in  the  dangers  of  the   battle. 
His  first  duty  was  the  most  faithful  attach- 
ment to  and  vigilant  care  of  his  lord  ;  and 
if,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  he  had  defended 
him  with  sword  and  shield,  and  had  saved 
his  life,  he  thence  acquired  the  highest  de- 
gree of  fame  that  could  be  earned    by  a 
young  nobleman.     Thus  fidelity  was    the 
first  virtue  which,  by  hourly  and  daily  ex- 
ercise, became  so  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  memory  of  the  youth,  that  it  grew  up 
in  indissoluble  connection  with  his   mind. 
After  several  years  of  honorable  service  as 
a  squire,  the  youth  (generally  in  his  twenty- 
first  year)  was  made  a  knight,  and  received 
into  military  companionship  under  the  con- 
Siecration  of  religion.     Solemn  occasions, 
grand  festivals,  coronation  days,  and  such 
scenes,  were  diligently  sought  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  frequently  many  were   dubbed 
knights  at  the  same  time.     Fasting   and 
prayer  preceded,  and  after  the  youth  had 
partaken  of  the  sacrament  he  received  from 
the  hands  of  a  knight,  or  noble  lady,  the 
spuis,  breast.plate,  and  gauntlets.    He  then 
knelt  down,  and  one  of  the  knights  (often, 
however,  the  reigning  king  or  prince)  gave 
him,   with   a   naked  sword,   three  gentle 
blows  across  the  shoulder,  upon  which  he 
vowed  with  a  solemn  oath,  to  faithfully  fulfil 
all  the  duties  of  an  honorable  knight,  to 
speak  the  truth,  to  defend  the  laws,  and  to 
draw  his  sword  for  the  defence  of  religion, 
of  widows  and  orphans,  and  of  persecuted 
innocence,  but,  above  all,  against  every  un- 
believer;  finally,  he  received  the  helmet, 
shield,   lance,  and   sword.     Thus,  in  the 
most  inspired  hour  of  the  youth's  early  ca- 
reer,  the  practice  of  manly  virtues:  truth, 
justice,  and  religion,  were  again,  by  solemn 
oath,  elevated  to  become  the  inviolable  law 
of  his  whole  life.     Honor  stood  before  the 
eyes  of  the  youthful  knight  like  a  brilliant 
star — an  emblem  to  which  he  was  to  remain 
faithful  to  his  last  breath — as  the  noble  ob- 
ject  of,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  !>«ward 
for  the  due  observance  of  the  oath  he  took. 
So  highly  was  this  solemn  consecration  of 
the   noble   warrior  esteemed,   that  Count 
William  of  Holland,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  his  history,  was  necessarily  made  a 
knight  before  his  coronation. 

The  prerogative  of  the  knight  was  to  be- 
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loog  henceforward  to  a  select  body  of  his 
equals,  which  none  could  join  but  by  the 
especial  reception  he  himself  had  experi- 
enced, and  to  be  enabled  to  confer  knight, 
hood  himself;  as  also  to  take  his  share  in 
the  tournaments,  which  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury were  introduced  from  France  into 
Germany.  These  had  the  most  important 
influence  on  the  education  of  the  nobility ; 
for  as  none  could  take  part  in  them  whose 
honor  had  suiTered  the  least  stain,  and  the 
whole  imagination  of  the  boy  and  youth 
was  from  earliest  infancy  devoted  to  the 
glory  and  high  reputation  these  contests 
conferred,  chivalry  thenceforth  became  the 
school  of  honor  and  morality,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  heroic  virtue.  Thence  this 
period  presents  us  with  the  most  complete 
and  undeniable  evidence  of  the  principle — 
that  in  order  to  disseminate  a  love  for  virtue 
in  a  generation,  it  is  not  enough  to  try  to 
promote  it  by  instruction,  but  it  is  likewise 
necessary  to  encourage  and  give  an  im- 
pulse to  the  practice  thereof  by  the  irresist- 
ible force  of  example. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  the  design  and 
object  of  chivalry  must  present  itself  before 
us  in  the'  most  flourishing  period  of  its  ex. 
istence ;  for  although  a  system  may  not  be 
carried  out  so  completely  as  to  render  it 
possible  to  say,  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
perfect,  and,  consequently,  although  in  the 
most  happy  times  of  chivalry,  much  bar- 
oarism  and  uncouth  violence  too  oflen  ap. 
peared,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  laid 
the  foundation  fbr  that  elevation  of  thought 
which  eventually,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
exercised  its  induenoe  upon  the  community 
at  large. 

The  noble  institution  of  chivalry  was, 
in  fact,  of  the  highest  importance  in  its  re- 
sults to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  nations, 
inasmuch  as  even  when  the  imperial  dig- 
nity lost  its  powerful  influence,  and  the 
authority  of  the  church  began  to  totter  on 
its  base,  the  principles  of  lienor  and  recti- 
tude, together  with  the  irresistible  force 
commanded  by  the  manly,  chivalric  word, 
in  all  cases  of  need  and  succor,  operated 
80  beneficially  upon  all  classes,  that  this 
^rand  and  illustrious  foundation  of  knight- 
hood served  as  a  tower  of  strength,  impreg- 
nable against  all  subsequent  attacks  at- 
tempted by  uncivilized  and  barbarous  assail- 
ants. 

While  the  aristocracy  of  the  German 
nation  thus  vigorously  cultivated  itself,  and 
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wore  the  sword  equally  for  the  honor  of 
their  faith  and  defence  of  their  country^ 
the  citizens  in  the  towns  labored  with  in- 
dustry  and  activity  for  their  commercial 
prosperity.  The  German  cities  during  this 
period  daily  increased  in  population  and 
riches,  and  the  source  of  all  was  com- 
merccf  for  which  also  the  crusades  opera- 
ted  very  advantageously.  The  spirit  for 
great  undertakings  and  speculations  was 
aroused,  the  costly  wares  of  southern  coun- 
tries were  brought  more  frequently  and  in 
greater  abundance  to  Europe.  The  Italian 
maritime  cities,  particularly  Venice,  Ge- 
noa, and  Pisa,  introduced  the  merchandise 
of  the  east,  and  then  it  was  conveyed  the 
same  as  the  produce  of  Italy  itself  along 
the  ancient  commercial  roads,  through  the 
passes  of  the  Alps  to  Germany,  there  ex- 
tending its  transit  upon  the  high  roads  and 
rivers,  and  what  was  not  consumed  in  the 
country  itself  was  carried  still  farther  to- 
wards the  territories  bordering  upon  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  All  that  was 
brought  to  the  northern  countries  from 
across  the  ocean  was  forwarded  through 
Germany,  and  by  means  of  this  extensive 
commercial  agency,  to  which  was  added 
the  produce  of  native  German  industry,  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  empire  progressed  and 
flourished  in  all  their  wealth  and  prosperi- 
ty. Augsburg,  Strasburg,  Ratisbon,  Nu- 
remberg, Bamberg,  Worms,  Spires,  and 
Mentz,  in  the  south  of  Germany ;  in  the 
north,  Cologne,  Erfurt,  Brunswick,  LUne- 
burg,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lttbeck,  and 
many  others  proudly  raised  and  extended 
their  walls  and  towers,  and  an  increasing 
and  active,  but  equally  industrious  popula- 
tion,  animated  their  streets.  Their  riches 
soon  gave  them  the  means  to  purchase  their 
freedom  and  independence  from  the  princes 
who  held  them  in  dominion,  for  as  in  those 
ancient  times,  when  but  few  or  no  regular 
imposts  were  levied,  the  privileges  of  those 
princes  and  lords  were  not  so  productive  as 
now,  no  large  sum  was  required  to  obtain 
this  emancipation.  The  cities  then  acknow- 
lodged  the  emperor  alone  as  their  superior 
feudal  lord,  and  thence  were  called  free 
imperial  cities. 

This  progress,  however,  was  only  made 
by  degrees,  and  was  not  everywhere  at- 
tended with  the.  same  favorable  results. 
The  first  step  was  made  in  the  tenth  centu- 
ry, when  Henry  I.  encouraged  the  founda- 
tion and  extension  of  cities,  and  improved 
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their  internal  condition  in  eastern  Germa- 
ny, and  when  afterwards  the  episcopal 
cities  in  the  south  and  western  parts  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  ancient  Roman 
cities,  were  raised  to  a  state  of  immunity, 
and  the  authority  of  the  count  was  substi- 
tuted by  that  of  the  episcopal  intendant,  or 
advocaius  ca»a.  After  their  example,  a 
number  of  other  cities  received  also  impe- 
rial governors,  and  were  thus  freed  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  count. 

Subsequently  the  cities  advanced  still 
farther,  and  sought  to  elevate  themselves 
from  their  state  of  immunity,  in  order  to 
become  their  own  governors;  for  the  in- 
tendants,  replacing  the  counts  in  their  qual- 
ity as  judges,  selected  their  assessors  from 
the  municipal  council,  who,  previous  to  the 
twelfth  century,  were  called  cives^  in  its 
more  distinguished  acceptation,  and  later, 
in  imitation  of  the  Lombardian  cities,  they 
were  styled  consul^s^  or  counsellors ;  and 
their  president,  proconsul,  or  magUter  con- 
sohtnif  burgomaster.  Those  families  among 
whom  the  counsellors  were  usually  chosen, 
formed  a  civic  or  urban  nobility,  and  were 
called  patrician  families.  As  this  council 
was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  commercial  property  and  the  magiste- 
rial authority  of  the  city,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive what  increasing  influence  it  must 
have  had  at  its  command,  and  how  it  must 
have  extended  its  power  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  beyond,  as  well  as  within  the 
city,  and  the  burgomaster,  consequently,  in 
the  course  of  time,  left  little  or  nothing  for 
the  intendant  to  perform.  In  fact,  this  lat- 
ter functionary  in  the  end  had  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  if  he  was  only  allow- 
ed to  retain  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
and,  even  then,  means  were  not  wanting  on 
the  part  of  the  council  to  arrogate  this  de- 
partment to  themselves  when  they  found  it 
ikvorable  for  their  object  to  do  so. 

But  the  authority  did  not  rest  exclusive- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  council ;  the  various 
guilds  and  trade  associations  had  also  their 
share  in  the  government.  Their  influence 
derived  strength  from  the  increasing  activi- 
ty among  the  industrial  and  working  class- 
es, and  consequent  prosperity  in  trade ;  and 
thence  their  claims  to  a  portion  of  power 
they  enjoyed  were  based  upon  the  interest 
they  took  and  shared .  individually  and 
among  themselves  in  the  municipal  institu- 
tions. The  extent  to  which  they  gradually 
aucceeded  in  establishing  their  united  do- 


minion is  made  evident  by  their  generally 
triumphant  contests  with  the  patrician  &111- 
ilies  in  many  of  the  cities. 

If  commerce  and  gain  had  alone  been  the 
objects  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  they 
would  soon  have  become  subject  to  all  those 
evils  which  necessarily  arise  when  the 
mind  of  man  becomes  wholly  occupied  aod 
absorbed  in  his  mercenary  pursuits ;  the 
citizens  would  have  been  rendered  tim- 
id and  cowardly,  and  would  have  sacri- 
ficed both  their  liberty  and  pride  in  their 
effi)rts  after  worldly  possessions.  But  in 
those  times,  when  the  Faustrecht  or  club- 
law  existed  in  all  its  violence,  they  found 
opposed  to  them  the  entire  nobility  of  the 
empire— princes,  counts,  and  knights,  as 
well  as  bishops  and  abbots,  who,  jealous  of 
the  riches  of  the  cities,  closely  observed 
their  deeds  and  acts,  and  waited  only  for 
an  opportunity  to  overturn  and  destroy  their 
freedom. 

If  the  cities,  therefore,  desired  to  «tabmit 
no  longer  to  these  powerful  enemies,  they 
found  they  must  necessarily  bear  arms 
themselves,  and  preserve  inviolate  in  their 
breasts  thst  manly  courage  which  is  the 
shield  of  freedom.  In  an  ancient  chroni- 
cle  we  find  the  following  account  of  the 
Nuremberg  patricians :  *<  The  furniture  of 
their  houses  consists  chiefly  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  amidst  all  that  meets  the  eye  no- 
thing is  more  conspicuous  than  their  swords, 
armor,  battle-axes,  and  horses,  which  they 
particularly  display  as  the  chief  signs  of 
their  nobility,  and  the  ancient  rank  of  their 
families.  But  the  simple  citizen  also  keeps 
his  arms  ready  and  in  good  order  in  his 
house,  so  that  on  the  first  movement  be  may 
appear  fully  equipped  immediately  at  the 
appointed  place  of  assembly."  The  whole 
of  the  internal  regulations  of  the  city  had 
war  in  view  ;  the  citizens  were  divided  in- 
to companies  according  to  their  trade  and 
dwelling-place ;  and  when  the  city  was  in 
danger,  each  of  the  difierent  bodies  assem- 
bled in  its  appointed  quarter,  and  under  its 
particular  banner,  and  thus  all  marched 
forth  together,  and  fought  united  in  baUle. 
This  was  a  beautiful  union,  firmly  bound 
by  warlike  and  peaceful  occupations,  anu 
the  rivalry  and  emulation  evinced  bv  all  in 
valor  have  frequently  obtained  the  yiclory 
for  cities  in  time  of  danger.  The  citizens 
collectively  did  not  lose  their  time  in  a  love 
for  petty  things  and  trifles,  nor  in  the  efiem- 
inacy  of  a  sMkntary  life  in  the  close  i 
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of  their  houses,  hut  they  were  both  in  body 
and  soul  good  men  and  true,  as  well  as 
independent.  And,  notwithstanding  their 
riches,  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary 
expenditure  upon  great  festivals,  which 
honor  demanded  in  those  more  ancient  and 
better  times,  their  daily  ordinary  life  was 
very  simple  and  temperate,  and  not  sophis- 
ticated  by  artificial  wants.  Thence  their 
bodies  remained  strong,  and  their  prosperi- 
ty lasting ;  for  the  source  and  guarantee 
of  prosperity  do  not  so  much  consist  in  rich 
acquisitions  as  in  that  moderation  which 
knows  how  to  preserve  them.  **  That  the 
Germans  are  rich,"  says  Machiavelli,  in  his 
treatise,  RUraiU  delta  Alamagna,  "arises 
from  their  living  as  if  they  were  poor.  It 
suffices  for  them  to  have  a  superfluity  in 
bread  and  meat,  and  a  room,  whither  they 
may  retreat  from  the  cold.  Thus  little  or 
no  money  quits  their  country ;  on  the  con- 
trary, far  more  comes  into  the  land  in  pay- 
ment for  the  wares  they  manufacture  them- 
selves. The  power  of  Germany  is  based 
upon  its  cities ;  they  are  the  nerves  of  the 
provinces,  for  in  them  there  exist  both 
wealth  and  good  order." 

At  this  glorious  period  of  the  municipal 
institutions,  many  German  cities  united  to- 
gether for  the  protection  of  their  freedom, 
their  independence,  and  their  commerce 
generally.  Thus,  in  the  year  1254,  seven- 
ty cities  in  the  south  of  Germany  formed 
the  Rhenish  league,  for  offence  and  de- 
fence, and  powerfully  opposed  themselves 
to  the  encroachments  and  pretensions  of 
the  nobility.  AAerwards  arose  the  Swa- 
bian  cities'-union,  which  was  also  very  nu- 
merous and  strong. 

But  the  most  powerful  confederation 
among  all  was  that  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
Already  early  in  the  middle  ages,  the  tra- 
ding cities  of  Grermany  had  formed  alii- 
ances  in  the  large  commercial  towns  of 
other  countries,  and  there  established  ware- 
houses and  factories.  These  factories  bore 
the  name  of  Hanse,  probably  from  the 
word  Hansa,  which  signifies  trade  imposts, 
(confounded  subseauently  with  the  Italian 
word  Ansariuj)  and  as  several  such  houses 
were  united  in  foreign  cities,  there  conse- 
quently arose  a  general  Hanse,  which  was 
termed  German  Hanse.  Very  early  we 
find  in  London,  German  Hanses  from 
Colc^ne,  Hamburg,  LUbeck,  Bremen,  and 
other  cities,  and,  perhaps,  their  union  was 
a  chief  cause  for  the  establishment  of  the 


whole  alliance.  In  the  history  of  its  for- 
mation  also  it  is  important  to  notice  the 
league  which  in  1241  the  cities  of  LUbeck 
and  Hamburg  concluded  together,  and 
which  is  commonly  but  incorrectly  consid- 
ered as  the  first  commencement  of  the 
whole  confederation.  It  was  agreed  that 
both  cities  should  prepare  ships  and  supply 
troops  to  protect  from  all  robbery  the  high- 
way  between  the  Trave  and  the  Elbe,  and 
the  rivers  themselves,  down  which  both 
sent  their  merchandise  to  the  sea.  Several 
northern  cities  soon  joined  this  alliance; 
about  the  year  1300  it  numbered  already 
sixty  cities  from  the  Lower  Rhine  as  far  as 
Prussia  and  Livonia ;  later  it  included  as 
many  as  a  hundred,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  we  find  the  name 
Hansa  universally  distributed.  In  Ger- 
many  there  belonged  to  it,  besides  Lubeck 
and  Hamburg — ^Bremen,  Stade,  Kiel,  Wis- 
mar,  Rostock,  Stralsund,  Greifswalde, 
Stettin,  Colberg,  Stargard,  Salzwedel,  Mag. 
deburg,  Brunswick,  liildesheim,  Hanover, 
Ltineburs,  Osnaburg,  Mtlnster,  Coesfeld, 
Dortmund,  Soest,  Wesel,  Duisburg,  Co- 
logne, and  many  others  besides ;  and  out 
of  Germany — Thorn,  Qantzig,  KOnigsberg, 
Riga,  Reval,  Narva,  Whisby,  Stockholm, 
&c.  They  wholly  monopolized  the  trade 
in  the  Baltic,  and  chiefly  that  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  had  four  grand  depots :  at  Novo- 
gorod  in  Russia,  Bergen  in  Norway,  Bru- 
ges in  Flanders,  and  in  London. 

The  establishment  of  these  emporia  call, 
ed  forth  the  greatest  possible  development 
in  trade,  and  produced  the  most  glorious 
results  in  commercial  intercourse.  From 
the  northern  regions  they  shipped  timbei 
for  buildinff  vessels,  flax,  hemp,  tar,  furs, 
and  smoked  and  dried  fish,  the  consump- 
tion  of  which  was  extremely  great  on  ac- 
count of  the  rigorous  observance  of  the 
periods  for  fasting  practised  by  the  Cath- 
olics; and  they  maintained  the  herring 
fishery  exclusively  in  their  own  hands. 
From  England  they  procured  raw  wool 
and  cloths,  which  they  had  dyed  and  pre- 
pared in  Germany.  Bruges  at  this  epoch 
was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  com- 
mercial cities,  and  formed  a  depot  for  the 
merchandise  of  Asia,  Italy,  and  Western 
Europe,  which  the  Hanseatic  towns  con- 
veyed thence  to  the  north  of  Europe: 
spices  of  every  sort,  silks,  gold  and  silver 
wares,  fruit,  £o.  This  traffic  exercised, 
likewise,  the  most  happy  influenoe  upon 
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the  sale  of  the  produce  of  Germany :  linen, 
cloth,  metal  wares,  com,  flour,  beer,  Rhe- 
nish wine,  and  woad,  (so  much  sought  for 
before  the  introduction  of  indigo,  and  much 
planted  in  Grermany,)  and  many  other 
articles  which,  by  means  of  the  Hanse, 
found  a  market  in  foreign  countries.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  when  uniting 
its  strength  the  confederation  was  richer 
and  more  powerful  than  the  northern  king- 
doms. It  was  enabled  to  collect  together 
whole  fleets  and  armies  whenever  it  chose, 
even  if  only  a  portion  of  the  cities  united, 
and  its  friendship  was  universally  sought. 
It  forced  King  Philip  IV.  of  France  to  for- 
bid the  English  all  traffic  on  his  coast,  and 
obliged  England  to  purchase  peace  for 
10,000/.  sterling.  It  conquered,  in  1369, 
even  Copenhagen  and  Helsengoer,  com- 
manding the  mouth  of  the  Sound,  and  of- 
fered the  kingdom  of  Denmark  for  sale ;  to 
such  an  extent  did  it  hold  the  northern 
kingdoms  generally  in  its  dependence,  and 
the  city  of  Lubeck  might  well  be  proud  of 
being  the  head  of  such  an  alliance.  It 
was  divided  into  four  classes:  1.  The 
Wendish,  of  which  LUbeck  was  particular. 
ly  the  head;  2.  The  Westphalian,  with 
Cologne  at  its  head,  (Cologne  emulated  LU- 
beck for  precedency  ;  it  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  by  sea,  and  founded  in 
London  a  celebrated  Grerman  factory  ;  its 
maritime  commerce,  however,  fell  when 
Dortrecht  received  its  oppressive  staple- 
right;)  3.  The  Saxon,  of  which  Bruns- 
wick was  the  head  ;  and  4.  The  Prussian 
and  Livonian,  with  Dantzig  at  the  head. 

Many  records  testify  how  extensive  and 
populous  the  cities  were  precisely  at  a  time 
when  violence  through  the  Faustrecht 
raged  most  wildly.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, for  instance,  Aix-la-Chapelle  had 
19,826  men  who  could  bear  arms,  and 
Strasburg  20,000  more;  Nuremberg  had 
62,000  citizens ;  and  increased  annually 
by  4000  male  born  children.  Upon  a  re- 
volt of  the  citizens  of  LUheck,  the  council 
alone  armed  5000  merchants  and  their 
servants.  And  besides  these  and  other 
large  places  Grermany  was  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  towns  of  middling  size,  which 
likewise  flourished  in  trade  and  popula- 
tion, but  which  now  retain  only  the  shadow 
of  their  former  importance;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  many  imperial  cities  in  Swabia. 

iBneas  Sylvius,  (afterwards  Pius  II.,) 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  speaks  with  great 


admiration  of  the  riches  of  the  Grerman 
cities,  although  even  then  their  splendor 
began  to  sink:  <*The  kings  of  Scotland 
might  envy,"  he  says,  "  the  state  of  the 
meaner  citizens  of  Nuremberg.  Where 
is  there  a  tavern  among  you  where  you 
do  not  drink  oiit  of  silver  ?  What  mar- 
ried woman,  I  will  not  say  of  rank*  but 
the  wife  of  merely  a  simple  citizen,  do 
we  not  find  decorated  with  gold  t  What 
shall  I  say  of  the  n^ck-chains  of  the  men, 
and  the  bridles  of  the  horses,  which  are 
made  of  the  purest  gold,  and  of  the  spurs 
and  scabbards,  which  are  covered  with 
jewels  ?" 

The  source  of  such  especial  riches  in 
precious  metals,  possessed  by  Germany, 
originated  not  only  in  the  commerce,  but 
also  in  the  recently  discovered  mines  of 
the  country.  In  the  year  1477,  ibr  in- 
stance, when  Duke  Albert  of  Saxony 
dined  in  the  mine  of  Schneeberg,  in  the 
Hahz  mountains,  the  viands  were  laid  out 
upon  a  solid  block  of  silver,  whence  after- 
wards  400  quintals  of  silver  were  pro- 
duced. 

The  flourishing  state  and  increasing 
power  of  the  Grerman  cities  was  also  a 
chief  motive  for  the  peasantry  to  recover 
their  freedom ;  for  the  inhabitants  also  of 
the  rural  districts,  who,  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  slavery,  were  obliged  to  cultivate 
their  own  land,  as  serfs,  for  a  master,  at 
the  view  of  the  flourishing  free  cities  were 
aroused  to  the  love  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, and  when  this  desire  is  once 
properly  reawoke  in  an  enslaved  people, 
it  rests  no  more  until  it  has  cast  its  oppres- 
sive  and  degrading  burden  from  its  shoul- 
ders.  Not  that  the  gradual  rise  of  the 
rural  population  is  to  be  attributed  to  one 
source  only,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  in 
this  case,  it  must  be  a  consequence  of  the 
collective  working  of  many  causes,  which 
here  earlier,  there  later,  supplied  an  indi- 
vidual,  a  family,  or  a  whole  community 
with  freedom  and  possession  of  the  soil. 
In  this  view  also  the  crusades  now  pro- 
duced  the  most  important  and  beneficial 
results. 

By  command  of  the  pope,  every  serf 
who  took  the  cross  to  proceed  into  the 
Holy  Land  was  obliged  to  be  made  free  by 
his  lord,  and  thousands  of  them  proceeded 
thither  and  became  free  accordingly.  In 
other  cases,  the  lord,  previous  to  setting 
out  upon  the  crusade,  animated  by  piouf 
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zeal,  gave  his  serfs  their  freedom  at  once, 
or  perhaps  he  did  not  return  at  all ;  and 
if  he  had  no  heirs,  many  of  his  feudal 
servitors,  in  the  consequent  dispute  for  the 
inheritance,  faithful  until  then,  now  made 
themselves  free.  This  method  of  disfran- 
chisement  was  the  more  easily  put  into 
effect  when  they  belonged  to  a  noble,  and 
if  they  dwelt  near  large  cities.  For  they 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
latter,  and  continued  to  live  within  their 
walls,  or  remained  upon  their  own  inherit- 
ance, and  were  called  then  PfahlbUrger 
or  suburban  citizens,  and  in  case  their  lord 
sought  to  force  them  to  return  to  his  ser- 
vice,  it  became  the  affair  of  the  powerful 
city  itself,  and  even  of  the  entire  league  to 
which  it  belonged. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  under  such 
circumstances  many  cities  in  their  muni- 
cipal arrogance  were  unjust  towards  their 
Doble  neighbors,  inasmuch  as  they,  with- 
out having  one  justifying  cause,  received 
and  harbored  their  subjects  in  opposition 
to  him  ;  but  what-  incited  them  chiefly  to 
do  this  was  the  recollection  of  the  injustice 
which  these  lords  or  their  predecessors 
had  done  to  them — for  injustice  provokes 
injustice—- or  they  were  perhaps  at  open 
variance  with  them,  and  they  thought  they 
were  justified  in  injuring  them  in  every 
way.  When  now  the  nobles  saw  them- 
selves in  danger  of  thus  losing  all  their 
subjects,  one  afler  the  other,  if  they  per- 
sisted  in  retaining  them  in  their  service  by 
force,  they  preferred  emancipating  them 
themselves,  under  certain  conditions,  for 
lighter  services  and  a  fixed  yearly  impost. 
Finally,  many  from  a  kindliness  of  dispo- 
sition,  and  influenced  by  the  enlightenment 
of  the  period,  may  possibly  have  seen  that 
it  was  more  honorable  as  well  as  more 
lucrative,  to  cause  their  land  to  be  culti- 
vated by  free  laborers,  who  in  the  feeling 
that  they  were  toiling  for  themselves  and 
their  descendants,  now  devoted  all  their 
powers  of  mind  and  body  to  that  occupa- 
tion which  formerly  as  slaves  they  were 
forced  to  be  driven  to  perform. 

It  was  in  this  manner,  particularly  at 
the  period  of  which  we  now  speak,  that  by 
a  hundred  different  causesy  a  basis  was 
laid  ui  Grermany  for  the  establishment  of 
the  important  class  of  comroon  free  pea. 
santry,  which  by  degrees  became  the  fun- 
damental  strength  of  the  more  modem 
•tates  of  Europe. 


When  man  is  raised  to  la  certain  degree 
of  prosperity,  in  which  his  mind  is  no  longer 
absorbed  in  acquiring  the  more  immediate 
and  pressing  means  to  satisfy  the  nccessa- 
ry  cares  and  wants  of  life,  he  then  applies 
and  devotes  the  powers  of  his  genius  to- 
wards producing  the  beautiful  and  grand 
— to  that,  the  creation  of  which  must  shed 
over  his  whole  life  and  memory,  an  endur- 
ing halo  of  glory  and  honor — ^and  accord- 
ingly all  those  gifts  of  intellectual  great- 
ness are  promoted  by  their  cultivation,  and 
enjoy  the  free  independent  action  they 
demand.  Thence  the  cities  with  their  in- 
creasing riches  necessarily  became  the 
cradle  of  Grerman  art  and  science ;  to 
which  the  excitement  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  impulse  which  the  crusades  pro- 
duced in  all  minds,  contributed  not  a  little. 
Ideas  both  novel  and  of  vast  and  extraor- 
dinary character  spread  over  the  world, 
elevated  the  powers  of  the  mind  b'^yond 
the  ordinary  condition  of  life^  and  fllled  it 
with  images  which  it  found  itself  excited 
to  represent  and  embody  in  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  art.  If  we  had  no  other  evi- 
dence of  the  splendor  of  the  middle  ages 
than  that  displayed  in  the  works  of  art  of 
all  kinds  which  that  period  has  handed 
down  to  us,  we  should  even  then  have  am- 
ple proof  wherewith  to  refute  tho-*  opin- 
ions which,  without  any  modiflcati  n,  pro- 
nounce that  epoch  to  have  been  dark, 
barbarous,  and  miserable.  A  peri?xl  of 
ignorance  and  calamity  could  not  have 
produced  such  sublime  works  as  the  min- 
sters  of  Strasburg,  Vienna,  and  Ulm, 
together  with  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne, 
Magdeburg,  Spires,  Freiburg,  and  so  many 
other  churches  in  the  cities  of  Germany 
and  the  Liow  Countries.  For  art  flourishes 
solely  in  the  light  of  freedom  and  in  the 
genial  warmth  of  prosperity  and  human 


We  have  here  taken  our  examples  from 
architecture,  because  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  art  which,  like  this,  so  peculiarly  ex- 
presses the  genuine  German  genius.  What 
we  call  Grothic  architecture, — and  which 
would  be  better  expressed  with  the  general 
name  of  the  nation,  Teutonic  architecture 
— ^is  a  combination  of  the  greatest  boldness 
and  sublimity  of  idea,  produced  by  re* 
ligious  inspiration  and  deep  natural  feeling, 
with  the  most  admirable  industry  and 
perfection  in  the  execution  of  the  detail. 
In  the  contemplation  of  those  wonderful 
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rtnictures,  our  heart  swells  and  the  breast 
expands  with  reverential  awe  and  emotion ; 
we  become  completely  lost>  and  forget  our- 
selves  in  the  presence  of  so  much  grandeur, 
while  we  feel  as  we  continue  gazing  as  if 
with  those  bold  ideas  our  mind  was  con- 
veyed  upward  towards  heaven,  leaving  its 
earthly  infirmities  behind  it — such  is  pre- 
cisely the  expression  which  characterizes 
the  truly  sublime  and  grand  in  all  the 
creations  of  nature,  as  also  in  the  works 
of  man.  Aiud  when  the  eye,  after  it  has 
recovered  from  this  first  and  overpowering 
impression  of  the  whole,  contemplates  the 
detail,  it  observes  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
solitary  stone  throughout  the  gigantic  edi- 
fice which  is  introduced  in  its  rough  state, 
but  each  bears  some  artistical  labor  which 
makes  it  share  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
whole.  Thus  it  might  be  almost  said,  that 
as  in  the  works  of  the  wide  creation  itself 
there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  but  possesses 
its  own  peculiar  beauty  and  ornament,  and 
this  blade  with  its  millions  of  semblant 
companions,  combined  with  the  trees,  rocks, 
and  lakes,  present  a  rich  and  magnificent 
picture  of  nature— so,  likewise,  these  works 
of  German  industry  and  art,  faithful  in 
the  detail,  and  sublime  in  the  idea  of  the 
whole,  are  in  this  union  of  both,  objects 
surpassed  by  no  other  nation.  We  will 
only  remark  of  the  Minster  of  Strasbui^, 
that  it  has  the  leftist  tower  in  Europe, 
being  594  feet  high.  Bishop  Werner  be- 
gan  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  church  in 
1015,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  1275. 
After  which  the  eminent  architect,  Erwin 
of  Steinbach,  sketched  the  plan  of  the  tower 
in  1277  ;  this  was  begun  and  completed  in 
1439  by  John  Hulz,  of  Cologne,  so  that  424 
years  were  consumed  in  the  entire  con- 
struction. Of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne, 
which  in  its  design,  commenced  by  arch- 
bishop Conrad,  of  Hochstedt,  in  1248,  is 
still  more  noble,  not  even  the  church  itself, 
not  to  name  its  tower,  has  been  completed, 
although  its  construction  has  lasted  250 
years.  But  we  shall  not  wonder  at  this, 
when  we  consider  the  thousands  of  images 
which  are  carved  in  the  stone.* 

It  tends  to  the  eternal  fame  of  our  nation 
and  of  those  times  that  the  industry,  pa- 
tience, and  outlay  of  capital  so  necessary 

*  It  is,  however,  gratifyinfr  to  observe  u  one  among 
the  manv  existing  signs  of  the  progress  made  in  our 
time  in  the  fine  arts,  that  the  completion  of  tliis  noble 
edifice  has  been  recently  determined  and  conmienced 


folr  the  construction  of  such  works  weM 
not  spared,  while  later  generations  have 
but  too  often  wasted  their  powera  upon  un- 
dertakings which  have  left  no  trace  be. 
hind. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  origin,  and 
especially  the  successful  execution  of  those 
miracles  of  architecture,  according  to  one 
great  plan,  we  must  remark  that  it  was 
not  individual  architects,  who,  with  some- 
times  good,  sometimes  bad  *rorkmen,  as  in 
our  times,  undertook  such  works,  but  they 
were  accomplished  by  an  association  of 
masons,  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many, and  indeed  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  who  were  bound  together  by  re- 
ligion,  honor,  and  discipline.  Even  among 
the  Ilomans  there  were  building  societies 
of  great  extent,  the  remaining  members  of 
which  retired  to  the  monasteries,  and  there 
occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  the  oon- 
struction  of  churches,  and  created  the 
more  sublime  style  of  Christian  architec- 
ture. Regular  but  temporal  builders  were 
also  received  into  the  society,  and  when, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  the  vigor  of  the 
monachal  system  began  to  slumber  in  the 
indolence  and  satiety  of  acquired  riches, 
these  temporal  builders  obtained  by  de- 
crees the  superiority,  and  eventually 
rormed  the  grand  associations  by  means 
of  which  those  wonderful  works  were  ex- 
ecuted. They  possessed  and  followed 
mysterious  signs  and  customs,  by  which 
the  members  of  the  body  forming  the  class 
of  the  more  sublime  architecture  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  simple  artisans. 
Every  society  had  its  protecting  patron, 
from  whom  it  was  named ;  and  wherever  a 
grand  undertaking  was  to  be  executed, 
they  all  came  from  their  various  districts 
and  assembled  on  the  spot,  so  that  their 
art,  like  a  common  possession,  was  bene- 
ficially distributed  throughout  most  Chris- 
tian countries.  These  important  societies 
received  from  the  reigning  emperor  and 
princes  letters  of  license,  and  even  their 
own  exclusive  judicial  courts,  at  which 
the  chief  architect  presided  as  judge. 
Close  to  the  spot  on  which  was  to  be 
erected  the  large  building  they  were  en- 
gaged upon,  and  which  edifice  perhaps 
tooK  centuries  to  construct,  a  wooden 
house  or  Hutte  was  generally  built,  noat- 
ly  adorned  inside,  in  which  the  said  chief 
architect,  with  the  sword  of  justice  in  his 
hand,  sat  under  a  canopy  and  pronounced 
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judgment.  This  hutte  or  courthouse,  in 
Strasburgy  derived  a  peculiar  importance 
during  the  period  of  the  oonstruotion  of 
the  minster.  It  was  soon  regarded  as  the 
most  distinguished  among  all  in  Germany ; 
its  institutions  were  imitated,  and  the  other 
courthouses  frequently  derived  counsel  and 
decision  from  it.* 

But  the  noble  principle  of  these  associ- 
ations ended  with  tbcdecline  of  the  general 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  The  great  archi* 
tectural  undertakings  ceased ;  the  ener. 
gies  of  men  were  divided  in  all  directions. 
War  monopolized  so  entirely  the  resources 
of  states,  that  for  great  monuments  of  art 
but  little  more  could  be  done,  as  will  be 
more  particularly  developed  as  we  proceed 
in  the  course  of  our  history. 

Painting  was  also  zealously  practised  for 
the  decoration  of  churches  and  other  holy 
places,  and  our  old  cities  are  full  of  splen- 
did specimens  of  this  art.  German  art  in 
its  entire  character  is  grave,  chaste,  and 
moral,  abounding  with  depth  of  thought 
and  expression,  like  the  nation  itself.  In 
the  figures  of  the  holy  apostles  and  saints, 
ss  well  as  of  pious  men  and  women  gene- 
rally,  who  are  represented  in  devout  con- 
templation and  prayer,  we  find  expressed 
the  profound  sublimity  of  thought  and  sen. 
timent  which  would  be  vainly  sought  for 
In  the  works  of  art  produced  by  any  other 
nation,  although  they  may,  and  do  possess 
a  superiority  in  finish,  richness  of  color, 
and  skilfully-deceptive  representation.  In 
their  pictures,  also,  the  Germans  display 
that  untiring  industry  which  does  not  con- 
sider it  too  trifling  to  carefully  represent, 
with  truth  and  fidelity,  the  smallest  and 
most  minute  decorations  of  the  walls,  fur. 
niture,  or  garments.  It  is  true  that  paint- 
ing  attained  its  culminating  point  much 
later,  and  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
German  and  Flemish  painters,  who  worked 
in  the  same  spirit,  belong  to  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries ;  although  in  ear- 
lier times,  and  by  masters  whose  names 
are  unknown,  splendid  pictures  of  subjects 
taken  from  sacred  history  were  executed 
for  the  churches.     The  most  celebrated  of 

.  *  After  8trtibiiis  oame,  in  1681,  under  the  doroin- 

SB  of  France,  all  ooonection  between  this  larinciml 
Utte  and  the  othem  of  Germany  gradually  ceased  to 
fxut;  and  the  coneeonent  diepotea  which  arose  be- 
tween these  latter  on  the  subiect  of  each  other's  claims 
to  iuperiority  were  eventually  put  an  end  to  in  1731  by 
an  unperial  decree,  by  which  all  distinctions  of  privi- 
!^®  between  these  associations  and  the  common  class 
«  aichitectB  were  abolished. 


the  later  artists  were  John  Van  Eyck,  of 
Bruges,  who  died  in  1441,  and  who  is  con- 
sidered as  the  inventor  of  oil  painting ;  his 
countrymen,  Hans  (John)  Hemling;  Mar- 
tin SchOn  of  Culmbach,  in  Franconia,  Mi. 
chael  Wohlgemuth  of  Nuremberg,  bu* 
above  all  others  Albert  DUrer,  who  was 
born  in  1471  and  died  in  1521,  and  whose 
works  are  characterized  by  vigorous  feel- 
ing and  profound  seriousness  of  expression ; 
and,  finally,  Lucas  Cranach,  who  was  bom 
in  1470,  and  died  in  1553. 

As  a  third  art  in  the  list  of  the  middle 
ages,  poetry  was  one  which  particularly 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Swabian  em- 
perors. This  derived  its  vigor  from  the  in- 
spiration of  the  whole  period  of  the  cru- 
sades, and  was  in  high  estimation  among 
the  higher  and  lower  classes.  The  cele- 
brated singers  who  knew  how  to  elevate  the 
hearts  of  men  by  their  songs  of  the  great 
deeds  of  ancient  heroes,  or  by  their  tender 
lays  of  lament — ^here  and  there,  however, 
refreshed  by  encouraging  and  energetic 
strains — were  hospitably  welcomed  at  every 
festival,  and,  richly  rewarded,  proceeded 
from  the  courts  of  emperors,  princes,  and 
counts,  to  flourishing  cities,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Grermany.  Sometimes  a  contest 
of  art  was  instituted,  similar  to  those  where- 
in the  knights  disputed  for  the  prize  of  arms, 
and,  before  an  assembly  of  selected  and 
competent  judges,  songs  resounded  of  the 
most  inspiring  and  admirable  nature.  Some 
of  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  troubadours 
of  this  period  are  Henry  of  Vildeck,  about 
1170,  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach,  Hartman 
of  the  Aue,  Henry  of  Oflerdingen,  God- 
frey of  Strasburg,  Walter  of  the  Vogel- 
weide,  and  Conrad  of  WUrzburg.  But 
also  emperors,  princes,  and  noble  knights 
themselves  practised  poetry.  All  the  Ho- 
henstaufens  from  Frederick  I.  have  left 
us  poems,  besides  Margrave  Otho  with  the 
Arrow,  of  Brandenburg,  Duke  Henry  of 
Breslaw,  Henry  of  Meissen,  Duke  John  of 
Brabant,  Count  Rodolph  of  Neuenburg,  Kraft 
of  Toggenburg,  and  many  others.  One  of 
the  greatest  and  most  splendid  collections 
of  German  poems  is  that  of  the  Niebehmgen 
or  Legends  of  Chivalry,  which  although 
not  originally  composed  in  this  period,  still 
at  that  time  was  collected  together  and 
formed  into  one  entire  work ;  a  poem  as 
sublime  and  grand  as  it  is  sweet  and  touch- 
ing, and  may  be  justly  compared  with  the 
Homeric  lays  themselves.  The  Heldenbuch^ 
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or  great  book  of  heroes,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Swabian  period,  likewise  coatains 
the  most  beautiful  poems ;  and,  about  the 
year  1800,  a  counsellor  of  Zurich,  RUdger 
of  Manesse,  collected  the  metrical  lays  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  Minnesingers^  or 
troubadours. 

In  the  sciences,  the  period  of  the  middle 
ages  cannot,  probably,  be  compared  with 
those  of  later  times,  however  superior,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  rank  in  the  fine  arts, 
inasmuch  as  the  sciences  are  a  fruit  of 
serious  reflection  and  of  long  experience, 
and  one  age  can  build  upon  the  foundation 
laid  by  a  preceding  one  ;  while  art,  on  the 
contrary,  is  more  a  free  blossom  of  nature, 
and  a  work  of  happy  inspiration,  being  not 
so  much  the  result  of  deep  research  as  it  is 
of  the  impressions  aroused  by  an  excited 
epoch.  The  sciences,  however,  were  not 
despised,  but,  on  the  contrary,  zealously 
promoted  by  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors. 
When  Otho,  bishop  of  Freisingen,  banded 
to  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  his  Chronicles, 
the  emperor  said  :  "  I  receive  with  extreme 
pleasure  the  chronicles  which  you  have 
compiled  so  wisely  in  such  good  order,  and 
which,  hitherto  obscured  and  concealed, 
you  have  brought  to  light  and  harmonized ; 
and  I  rejoice  always,  when  freed  from  the 
labors  of  war,  to  read  them,  for  I  guide 
myself  to  excellence  by  the  splendid  deeds 
of  the  emperors."  We  have  already  seen 
in  the  life  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
how  much  he  esteemed  science.  And 
although  herein  his  care  was  directed 
chiefly  to  his  Italian  states  and  universi- 
ties, yet  we  must  take  into  consideration 
its  subsequent  reaction  upon  Germany  ;  for 
all  that  we  trace  proves  that  Germany  itself 
was  occupied  in  the  most  active  develop, 
ment  of  science  and  art.  No  period  of  the 
middle  ages  can  in  this  respect  be  com- 
pared  with  that  of  the  Hohenstaufens. 
The  mind  of  Frederick  IL,  without  doubt, 
worked  both  powerfully  and  effectually 
among  us  for  the  promotion  of  this  object. 

Science,  at  this  period,  was  chiefly  con- 
fined  to  the  ecclesiastical  body,  the  mem- 
hers  of  which,  by  their  state  of  indepen- 
dence,  were  called  to  be  its  true  preservers. 
It  has  been  customary  to  consider  mon- 
asteries as  the  seat  of  indolence  and  igno- 
rance, hypocrisy  and  sensuality,  and,  in 
fact,  of  many  other  vices.  But  this  is  an 
unjust  opinion,  confounding  the  thing  itself 
with  its  abuse  ;  and  what,  in  the  course  of 


years,  by  the  change  of  all  things,  waa 
forced  to  pass  away,  has  been  at  the  same 
time  wholly  misunderstood  in  its  earlier 
and  more  active  form.  In  times  when 
rude  force  held  its  sway  in  the  world,  and 
every  one  who  could  not  defend  himself 
was  obliged  to  succumb,  or  was  cast  to  the 
ground,  the  cloisters  were  places  of  refuge 
and  retreat  for  thousands  of  men,  who 
found  therein,  not  only  desirable  asylums 
for  security  and  repose,  but  also  that  ne- 
cessary leisure  for  the  calm  and  contera- 
plative  occupations  of  the  mind,  which 
silently  and  progressively  produced  the 
sciences.  Without  the  monasteries,  we 
should  have  possessed  but  little  of  the 
treasures  of  ancient  literature,  which  they 
chiefly  preserved  for  us;  indeed,  but  for 
them  we  should  know  almost  nothing  of 
our  earlier  records,  and  possess  but  a 
very  meager  and  brief  history  of  the 
events  of  &rmer  times.  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  it  was  so  difficult  and  la- 
borious to  multiply  copies  of  works,  that 
without  the  leisure  and  the  industry  of  the 
monks  in  cloisters,  who,  with  astonishing 
and  admirable  patience,  transcribed  entire 
works  in  elaborate  characters  and  with 
illuminated  letters,  almost  all  traces  would 
have  been  lost  of  the  primitive  and  the 
middle  ages.  Besides  which,  the  authors 
of  nearly  all  the  historical  works  were 
clergymen.  Their  names  have  been  nrten- 
tioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  period, 
and  when  we  read  their  productions,  we 
must  be  filled  with  equal  esteem  and  ad- 
miration for  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle 
ages. 

The  warlike  spirit  of  that  epoch,  how- 
ever, had  an  important  effect  upon  the 
manners  of  the  clergy.  Christian,  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  was  frequently 
at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Frederick  I., 
in  his  expeditions  to  Italy,  and  conducted 
the  very  obstinate  siege  of  Ancona,  in 
1 174,  was  as  valiant  a  warrior  as  he  was 
a  zealous  priest  and  skilful  statesman. 
He  could  speak  six  languages — ^the  Crer- 
man,  Latin,  French,  Brabant,  Greek,  and 
Italian.  When,  as  a  clergyman,  he  stood 
before  the  altar,  he  was  the  true  represen- 
tative  of  the  minister  of  peace,  in  full 
priestly  dignity ;  but  when,  again,  he  was 
mounted  on  his  warlike  steed,  he  displayed 
an  equally  commanding  and  elevated  mien 
as  a  leader  of  the  church  militant.  Under 
his  sacerdotal  robe  he  wore  a  coat  of  iron 
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armor,  upon  his  head  a  splendid  helmet 
of  gold,  and  in  his  hand  a  massive  three- 
edged  club.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  in 
the  different  battles  in  which  he  fought,  he 
killed  nine  enemies  with  his  own  hand. 

The  monasteries,  of  the  importance  of 
which  for  the  middle  ages  we  have  already 
spoken,  merit  here  still  closer  observation. 
They  owe  their  first  origin  to  that  pious 
spirit  which  prizes,  by  far,  the  heavenly 
above  all  earthly  possessions ;  and  which, 
by  severe  self-denial,  repentance,  and  mor. 
tification,  in  all  sensual  gratifications,  seeks 
to  make  itself  worthy  of  the  blessings  of  a 
purer  life.  At  first,  minds  thus  tutored 
sought  to  fly  from  the  tumult  of  the  world, 
and  retired  into  solitary  and  isolated 
places;  and  when  several  thus  disposed 
were  collected  together,  they  united  them- 
selves into  brotherhoods,  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  practising,  in  a  body,  similar  penance 
and  mortification.  Thus  those  holy  men, 
Antonius  and  Pachonius,  founded  in  this 
manner,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
in  the  deserts  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  first 
monasteries.  By  degrees,  their  example 
was  followed  in  several  places ;  and  also 
in  Europe  monasteries  were  founded,  af- 
ter the  holy  Athanasius  .brought  the  first 
monks  from  Egypt  into  Rome. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury,  (515,;  St.  Benedict,  of  Nursia,  gave, 
by  the  rule  he  formed  for  his  monastery  at 
Monte  Cassino,  and  which  was  everywhere 
followed,  an  entire  new  form  to  monastic 
life;  and  this  monastery,  seated  upon  a 
high  mountain  in  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  Lower  Italy,  may  be  considered  as  the 
nxxiel  of  all  the  others  in  western  Christen- 
dom. It  has  existed  and  operated  during 
s  space  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  and 
tbove  thirty  popes,  and  a  great  number  of 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  ecclesiastics  of  the 
highest  rank,  have  sprung  from  the  order 
of  Benedictines.  Everywhere  now  arose 
mooasteries ;  partly  because  active  monks 
•ettled  themselves  in  previously  unculti- 
vated districts,  made  them  arable,  and 
thus  acquired  a  right  to  the  land  around  ; 
partly  because  emperors,  kings,  and  princes, 
the  high  clergy,  and  noble  familieSi  as  a 
pleasing  work  to  God,  built  abbeys,  and 
endowed  them  with  the  ground  upon  which 
they  were  erected.  Monasteries  also  arose 
in  cities  and  villages,  and  cities  formed 
snd  settled  themselves  around  monasteries. 
The  enthusiastic  zeal  excited  in  ancient 
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times  for  a  monastic  life,  and  the  dona* 
tions  which  these  institutions  received,  are 
incredible;  the  monastery  of  Ebersberg, 
in  Austria,  alone  received,  as  many  as  two 
hundred  and  iwenty-eight  such  gif\s.  It 
was  thought  that  no  better  use  could  be 
made  of  earthly  possessions,  than  to  give 
them  to  i  monastery ;  and  the  monks  had, 
besides,  at  sick-beds,  opportunities  enough 
to  foster  and  maintain  this  opinion.  Eco- 
nomical management,  and  cheap  and  ad- 
vantageous purchases  made  at  a  convenient 
time,  augmented  these  possessions,  and 
especially  so  at  the  period  of  the  crusades. 
The  nobles  who  were  not  able  to  com- 
mand the  necessary  means  for  the  expe- 
ditions to  those  distant  countries,  sold  their 
estates,  or  borrowed  money  upon  them; 
and  if  they  did  not  return,  or  could  not 
pay  back  what  they  had  borrowed,  the 
property  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
monastery.  Subsequently  too,  in  the  time 
of  violence  or  the  Faustrecht,  many  free- 
men gave  themselves  up,  together  with) 
their  possessions,  into  the  hands  of  the« 
monasteries,  to  enjoy  their  protection.  And 
finally,  the  monasteries  received  from  the* 
pope,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  privi- 
lege to  retain  for  their  own  possession,  the 
bequeathed  property  of  the  deceased  rela- 
tives of  the  brethren— a  productive  source 
of  wealth ;  while,  likewise,  it  was  made 
into  a  law,  that  neither  nuns  nor  monka 
could  ever  bequeath  any  thing  to  a  third 
party,  but  were  forced  to  leave  their  whole 
inheritance  to  the  monastery  they  belonged 
to.  The  cloisters  even  bestowed  upoi> 
many  rich  persontf  the  title  of  monk,  in 
order  to  inherit  their  property,  and  per- 
mitted them  afterwards  to  live  beyond  the 
monastery,  the  same  as  before.  If  we 
consider  all  this,  it  is  very  easy  to  compre- 
hend how  the  convents,  by  degrees,  ac- 
quired such  large,  and  some  even  immense 
riches.  The  example  produced  stimula* 
tion,  and  their  number  increased  incredibly. 
St.  Bernard,  of  Clairvaux,  who  lived  at 
the  period  of  the  second  grand  crusade, 
founded  alone  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and 
some  cities  contained  even  several  hundred 
monasteries. 

The  urgency  displayed  by  applicants  to* 
be  received  in  them  was*  extraordinary ; 
many  sought  admission  from  a  true  spon* 
taneous  impulse  of  the  soul,  many  in  order 
to  find  the  means  of  living,  and,  lastly^ 
many  were  persuaded  and  forced  into  them^ 
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by  their  relatives.  It  is  true,  in  order  to 
remedy  and  prevent  this  latter  abuse,  the 
canon  law  forbid  expressly  that  any  one 
should  be  forced  to  take  the  vow,  either  by 
imprisonment  or  any  other  measure  of  com- 
pulsion ;  besides  which,  it  was  ordained 
that  a  year's  novitiate  should  always  pre- 
cede  taking  the  habit ;  and,  finally,  that  no 
male  should  take  the  vow  of  monk  before 
his  fourteenth  year,  nor  any  female  before 
her  twelfth  year ;  but  this  age  was  evi- 
dently too  early,  for  many  certainly  took 
the  vow  without  knowing  what  they  were 
doing.  Many  orders  fixed,  also,  a  more  ad- 
vanced age. 

The  occupation  of  the  lay  brothers,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  con- 
sisted  in  agricultural  labor,  the  sciences, 
instruction  of  youth,  transcribing  of  books, 
attendance  on  the  sick,  and  the  exercise  of 
prayer  and  religious  worship.  Their  mode 
of  life  was  very  severe,  their  dress  very 
simple,  while  their  food  was  restricted  to 
merely  the  most  necessary  diet,  and  fre- 
quent fasting  was  strictly  enjoined.  Later 
orders,  which  took  that  rule  as  their  foun- 
dation, but  increased  its  severity,  imposed 
upon  their  members  the  most  rigid  pen- 
ances, including  corporeal  castigation.  The 
order  of  the  Carthusians,  which  was  founded 
by  a  German,  St.  Bruno,  previously  a 
canon  at  Rheims,  in  an  inhospitable  and 
desert  valley  near  Grenoble,  was  consid- 
ered the  most  severe.  Their  raiment  con- 
sisted not  only  of  a  rough  hair  skin  worn 
next  the  flesh,  as  in  many  of  the  other  or- 
ders, but  the  rule  commanded  expressly 
that  it  should  be  a  prickly  one ;  and  they 
were  forbidden  any  covering  for  the  head 
or  the  use  of  shoes  and  stockings.  They 
fasted  three  times  in  the  week,  and  during 
the  eight  holy  weeks  they  took  nothing  but 
bread  and  water,  while  fat  of  all  kinds, 
butter,  oil,  &c.,  were  wholly  prohibited. 
The  religious  exercises  were  not  interrupted 
either  by  night  or  day,  and  solitude  and 
melancholy  silence  increased  the  rigidness 
of  this  mode  of  life.  And  yet  who  could 
believe  that  notwithstanding  this  severity 
of  the  order,  it  numbered,  two  hundred 
years  after  its  origin,  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  eleven  monasteries  and  nunneries  ? 
Such  examples  may  serve  us  as  a  proof 
that  the  spirit  of  monastic  life,  far  from  be- 
ing in  contradiction  with  the  manners,  was 
much  rather  a  necessary  feature  of  that  age. 
Their  subsequent  degeneration  into  worldly 


views,  and  the  whole  changed  spirit  of  the 
period,  must  not  cause  the  judgment  of  his- 
tory to  err  in  its  consideration  of  the  origm 
of  these  institutions. 

The  head  of  the  monasteryi  to  whom  a 
blind  and  unconditional  obedience  belonged, 
was  the  abbot;  under  him  stood  next  the 
prior,  then  the  deacon,  the  butler,  the  stew, 
ard,  the  cantor,  dec.  In  the  convents  there 
were  under  the  abbess  similar  female  dig- 
nities.  But  every  convent  of  nuns  had  a 
prior  for  religious  worship,  for  preaching, 
confession,  &c.,  because  these  fonctions 
could  not  be  transferred  to  women.  Lay- 
brothers  were  also  found  in  monasteries, 
who,  without  having  taken  the  entire  vow 
of  monks,  attended  to  the  external  business 
of  the  monastery,  in  order  that  the  others 
might  not  be  obliged  to  quit  the  cloister  or 
enclosed  space  of  the  monastery. 

The  monasteries,  according  to  the  ancient 
order  of  church  government,  stood  origin- 
ally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  diocese,  and  the 
abbots  were  consecrated  by  them ;  they 
gave  permission  for  the  foundation  of  those 
institutions,  authorized  donations,  the  pur- 
chase  and  sale  of  land,  &c.  But  ambition 
and  a  desire  for  greater  independence  be- 
came excited  by  degrees  in  the  cloisters ; 
they  soon  wished  to  be  dependent  only  upon 
the  popes,  and  the  latter  were  not  unwil- 
ling to  increase  in  this  manner  their  im- 
mediate and  extended  influence.  The  same 
as  with  the  cities  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
who  sought  to  make  themselves  free  from 
the  domination  of  princes,  and  would  only 
be  subject  to  the  emperor,  so  it  was  with 
the  cloisters,  with  respect  to  the  bishops  and 
the  pope.  With  the  temporal  clergy  also, 
the  patrons  and  curators,  the  monasteries 
by  degrees  stood  in  direct  opposition.  Ori- 
ginally they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cure 
of  souls.  Shortly,  however,  many  individ- 
uals turned  to  the  monastery  to  confess,  to 
have  children  christened,  &c.  The  clergy 
complained  of  it,  and  several  popes  pro- 
hibited these  incursions  upon  the  diocese. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  the  monks,  by  the 
favor  of  the  bishops,  and  subsequently  of 
the  popes,  gained  in  this  respect  also  greater 
freedom,  and  exercised  the  clerical  duties 
in  a  far  more  extended  circle  around  them. 

A  third  great  extension  of  their  power 
originated  in  the  circumstance,  that  from 
the  tenth  century  the  previously  solitary 
standing   monasteries    became   gradually 
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united  into  large  societies  or  oongregations, 
belonging  to  the  different  principal  orders. 
In  the  year  910,  arose  that  of  Cluny,  from 
the  monastery  of  that  name  in  Bui^undy, 
foanded  by  St.  Odo  ;  in  1018,  that  of  the 
Camaldulensians,  by  Romuald  ;  in  1086, 
that  of  the  Carthusians ;  in  1098,  that  of 
the  Cistercians ;  in  1122,  that  of  the  Pre- 
inontratensians,  dec.  These  orders  re- 
ceived from  the  chief  monastery  one  com- 
mon central  and  superior  direction.  All 
monasteries  sent  their  deputies  to  the  chief 
assembly  held  in  this  head  cloister,  and 
here  their  common  affairs  were  deliberated 
upon  and  arranged,  and  resolutions  fixed. 
The  abbot  of  this  head  cloister,  to  whom 
the  remaining  abbots  vowed  obedience,  was 
charged  with  the  execution  of  these  regu- 
lations, inspected  the  cloisters,  regulated 
them,  and  thus  exercised  episcopal  rights 
and  privileges. 

These  congregati<Hi8  were  in  reality  very 
powerful  associations,  and  infused  into  the 
mooastio  life  fresh  vigor  and  strength.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  con. 
sequently  two  hundred  years  after  its  foun- 
dation, there  were  2000  other  monasteries 
subject  to  the  parent  monastery  of  Cluny. 
Its  abbot  received  all  the  privileges  of  a 
bishop,  and  placed  in  all  the  dependent 
monasteries  priors  only  from  his  own  monks ; 
and  he  himself  was  elected  tfy  them.  In 
Cluny  itself  there  lived  four  hundred  and 
sixty  monks,  and  yet  not  one  was  obliged 
to  remove  from  his  own  cell,  nor  was  any 
chamber  appointed  ibr  public  use  required 
to  be  cleared  when,  in  1245,  Pope  Inno- 
cent  IV.,  with  several  cardinals  and  bish- 
ops, the  king  of  France,  with  his  mother, 
sister,  and  brother,  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople,  the  sons  of  the  kings  of  Castile 
and  Aragouy  all  with  their  suites  were  en- 
tertahied  as  guests  in  this  splendid  and 
spacious  monastery.  The  order  of  Pre- 
moDtratensians,  founded  by  St.  Norbert  of 
Xante,  at  Premontr^  near  Laon  in  France, 
numbered,  eighty  years  after  its  ongin, 
twenty-four  provincial  or  district  directors, 
one  thousand  abbots,  three  hundred  friars, 
«m1  five  hundred  convents  of  nuns.  Nor- 
bert was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Magde- 
buig,  and  introduced  his  rule  into  the  men. 
•ateries  of  Magdeburg,  Havelberg,  Bran- 
denbarg,  &c.,  and  the  order  spreiui  to  Bo- 
bemia  and  Silesia. 

^  In  opposition  and  as  a  contrast  to  these 
rich  orders,  which  by  their  very  wealth 


had  developed  the  germ  of  degeneration 
and  indolence,  there  was  established  at  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  order  of  beggar.monks,  whose  first  law 
was  to  acquire  no  fixed  property  beyond 
their  monastic  walls,  and  to  seek  their  sup- 
port by  receiving  small  gifts.  Thus,  they 
could  never  be  troubled  with  a  desire  after 
temporal  possessions  in  their  practice  of 
self-denial,  poverty,  and  mortification — 
three  essential  virtues  in  this  new  order. 
Francis  of  Assissi,  an  Italian,  founded,  in 
1210,  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
Dominique  Guzman,  a  Spaniard,  that  of 
the  Dominicans,  in  1215,  and  it  was  to  this 
Guzman  that  the  pope  afterwards  trans- 
ferred in  particular  the  inquisitk>n.  In 
1238,  the  Carmelites,  who  had  previously 
had  their  original  seat  upon  Mount  Carmef, 
in  the  east,  came  to  Europe,  and  about  this 
time,  under  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  they  as- 
sumed the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
founded  the  order  of  the  Augustines.  All 
these  orders  speedily,  and  at  once,  spread 
themselves,  but  it  was  only  in  the  following 
centuries  that  their  activity  came  into  full 
operation. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  empire  of  the 
church  had  divided  itself  into  two  portions ; 
on  the  one  side  the  whole  of  the  monastic 
clergy,  and  upon  the  other  the  secular 
clergy.  It  is  true  they  were  both  united 
in  their  several  grades,  under  their  superior 
and  supreme  head,  the  pope  ;  but  this 
division  of  the  church  was  not  beneficial. 
Envy,  jealousy,  and  many  vexatious  dis- 
putes were  thereby  produced.  The  closer 
inspection  of  the  bishops  might  have  kept 
the  monasteries  in  a  better  state  of  disci- 
pline and  order.  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
who  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Cister- 
cians, the  only  order  which  recc^nised  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  writes  upon  this 
subject  thus:  *<  The  pope  can  by  virtue  of 
his  power  withdraw  the  bishop  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  abbot, 
from  that  of  the  bishop,'  but  it  ought  not  to 
take  place,  for  the  bishops  would  thereby 
only  become  more  arrogant,  and  the  monks 
less  restrainable.  All  superiority,  all  fear, 
would  be  removed,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  hierarchy,  which  in  wise  order 
ascends  to  the  pope,  would  be  undermined. 
Beneath  their  humble  demeanor  and  ex. 
pressions  are  concealed  the  haughty  dis- 
positions of  the  abbots ;  they  plunder  the 
church  in  order  to  free  themselves  from 
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the  tupenority  of  the  bishops,  and  they 
purchase  their  independence  so  that  they 
nay  escape  from  that  obedience  which 
should  be  their  richest  ornament.  Thence 
ikis  desire  of  each  to  rank  next  to  and  as 
immediately  as  possible  after  the  pope,  dis- 
solves the  entire  bonds  of  the  hierarchy." 

It  has  been  shown  how  in  the  course  of 
time  these  institutions  which  had  grown 
from,  and  were  adapted  to  the  necessities 
of  the  age,  and  which,  retained  in  proper 
limits,  might  afterwards,  as  at  first,  have 
continued  to  fulfil  their  object,  degenerated 
from  the  moment  that  their  temporal  exer- 
tions  entirely  outweighed  their  intellectual 
efibrts,  their  multiplicity  having  thus  be- 
come ten,  nay,  a  hundred  times  too  great. 
For  a  proportionate  number  of  men  of 
really  inspired  minds,  who,  disgusted  with 
the  world,  desired  the  retirement  of  a  mo- 
nastic life,  could  not  possibly  be  found  to  in. 
habit  the  cloisters  thus  numerously  distri- 
buted. Thence  thousands  against  their 
wills,  or  urged  by  base  motives,  had 
adopted  the  cowl,  to  which  they  were  now 
forever  bound,  and  this  majority  thus  intro« 
duced  the  germ  of  ruin  into  every  institu- 
tion they  entered.  Complaints  of  the  de- 
generation  of  the  monks,  of  their  con- 
tinued life  of  sensuality,  dissipation,  and 
other  vices,  became  more  and  more  fre- 
.  quent.  The  ancient  reverence  which  had 
hitherto  surrounded  and  hovered  over  these 
places  of  repose  and  pious  meditation,  now 
gradually  disappeared.  The  inhabitants 
of  cities,  who,  formerly  by  presents  and 
grants,  had  contributed  to  build  and  endow 
the  cloisters  within  their  walls,  became 
now  their  enemies,  when  they  beheld  them 
stretch  their  arms  too  widely  around  them, 
and  when  among  other  rights,  they  found 
them  arrogate  to  themselves  that  of  a  free- 
dom from  all  civil  impost,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  likewise  for  their  laborers 
and  mechanics.  Between  the  princes  and 
nobles  on  one  side,  and  the  monasteries  on 
the  other,  there  arose  jealousy,  contention, 
and  unjust  reprisals.  In  order  to  protect 
themselves  against  external  power,  as  well 
as  to  exercise  their  rights  of  freedom,  which 
alone  depended  on  the  empire,  the  monas- 
teries  were  obliged  to  procure  and  establish 
an  authorized  governor  and  protector  {Schuiz 
or  Kast-vofft)  selected  chiefly  from  among 
the  powerful  nobility  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  for  which  service  they  paid  him  a  con- 
siderable tax.    But  between  the  Vogt  and 


the  monastery  disputes  often  arose,  and 
thus  many  a  monastery  was  severely  op- 
pressed  by  the  Vogt,  its  own  chosen  de- 
fender.  The  contest  often  forced  itself 
within  the  very  walls  of  the  monastery  it- 
self. The  monks  rebelled  against  their 
superiors,  misused  and  drove  them  away ; 
the  lay  brothers  revolted  against  the  whole 
monastic  brotherhood,  and  consequently 
violence  and  murderous  scenes  of  blood 
desecrated  those  walls  originally  conse- 
crated to  peace.  Such  is  the  fate  of  every 
human  institution  as  soon  as  it  steps  beyonid 
the  true  limits  assigned  to  it  for  the  legiti- 
mate  attainment  of  its  appointed  object. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  here  observe,  that 
this  sad  degeneration  in  the  monastic  life 
occurred  less  in  the  age  of  the  Hohenstau- 
fens  than  in  the  following  centuries,  when 
it  becomes  evident  that  all  the  institutions 
of  the  middle  ages  inclined,  and  in  fact 
were  hastening  towards  their  fall  and  ruin. 

It  remains  now  for  us  in  this  description 
of  the  middle  ages  to  speak  of  that  which 
is  made  its  greatest  objection,  the  misuse  of 
power  to  obtain  justice,  or  even  without  the 
least  justice,  to  offend.  Upon  this  account 
these  times  are  called  those  of  the  Fmut- 
recht^  (fist  or  club  law,)  because  the  fist  so 
generally  decided  instead  of  the  word,  and 
force  had  all  the  validity  of  law.  Every 
prince  had  his  fortified  castle,  every  knight 
his  strong  tower,  frequently  upon  an  inac- 
cessible rock,  and  every  city  its  protecting 
walls;  and  confiding  in  these  places  of 
retreat,  every  one  mocked  the  demands  of 
the  other,  often  when  he  was  wrong,  until 
he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  force,  or  was 
himself  destroyed.  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  sentence  of  judges,  and,  fre- 
quently, even  the  emperor's  word  was  not 
heeded,  and  thus  it  was  that  while  the  em- 
pire enjoyed  profound  peace  with  its  neigh* 
bors,  internally  the  most  violent  contests, 
small  and  great,  raged  in  different  places 
at  once,  so  that  in  what  they  called  the 
most  ordinary  stAte  of  these  fatal  times  of 
anarchy  in  Uermany,  thousands  of  indivi. 
duals  perished  by  the  sword  annually. 
Such  a  condition  appears  fearful  to  us,  and 
we  cannot  comprehend  how  men  could,  in 
such  a  state,  be  easy  and  cheerful  as  if  in 
perfect  security.  For  it  would  seem  that 
only  those  who  were  violently  and  rapa- 
ciously inclined  held  dominion,  while  peace- 
ful, tranquil  men  must  have  lived  in  con- 
stant fear  and  dread  of  destruction.    So 
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8e?ere  a  judgment,  however,  would  again 
be  based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  spirit 
of  that  age,  while  closer  observation  will 
only  serve  to  soften  and  mellow  down  the 
harsh  and  hideous  colors  of  this  sad  picture. 

The  noble  lived  amidst  his  warlike  arms, 
and  was  always  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  resist  force  by  force  whenever  he  was 
attacked ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  did  not  con- 
sider  himself  verging  at  all  beyond  his  or- 
dinary sphere ;  it  often,  indeed,  afforded  him 
pleasure  to  be  thus  occasionally  aroused 
from  a  temporary  state  of  lethargy.  It 
was  a  realizing  proof  of  that  glory  he  was 
bound  to  sustain,  and  as  it  was  for  honor's 
sake  that  the  very  best  friends  broke  a 
lance  together — often  in  serious  contest — 
in  the  tournaments,  so  likewise  in  the  most 
riolent  feuds  honor  was  constantly  the  gui- 
ling  star.  They  did  not  oppose  each  other 
in  battle  with  the  animosity  and  absolute 
hatred  excited  in  enemies  of  later  times, 
for  very  frequently  their  encounter  was 
only  a  more  serious  joust  at  arms,  in  which 
the  opponents  measured  their  strength  with 
each  other  for  life  and  death.  It  was  an 
ordeal  of  God,  an  open  and  energetic  mode 
of  deciding  the  quarrel  which  reason  and 
argument  could  no  longer  terminate,  and 
this  decision  was  regard^  as  that  of  justice 
and  good  right. 

We  have  already  seen  that  besides  this, 
the  cities  excited  by  these  continual  wars 
of  the  FehdCf  or  Faustrechi,  between  the 
princes  and  nobility,  ware  aroused  to  a  full 
development  of  their  powers,  and  that, 
together  with  industrial  activity,  both  man- 
ly  virtue  and  the  feeling  of  civil  honor  had 
become  firmly  united,  and  more  and  more 
energetically  brought  into  action.  When, 
therefore,  the  citizen  was  at  home,  within 
the  walls  of  his  own  city,  he  lived  in  perfect 
security  and  full  of  confidence  in  thecour- 
age  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  when  he 
was  travelling  he  protected  and  defended 
himself  with  his  own  arms,  assisted  by  his 
numerous  suite,  with  which,  whenever 
possible,  he  took  care  to  provide  himself. 

The  peasant  was  forced  to  suffer  most 
in  these  feuds,  and  his  condition  was  sadly 
deplorable  during  this  period.  The  battle 
was  most  generally  fought  upon  his  ground, 
and  thus  his  plantations  became  destroyed, 
while  he  himself  was  defenceless  and  with- 
out arms,  not  having  even  the  right  to  bear 
them ;  being  held  unworthy  of  such  honor 
Unless  he  was  wholly  or  at  least  half  freed. 


But,  again,  in  many  cases  he  found  a  pro- 
tection in  Uie  point  of  honor  established  in 
chivalry,  which  did  not  permit  an  injary 
or  offence  being  offered  to  a  defenceless 
man,  while  he  likewise  derived  considera- 
ble compensation  from  the  security  he  pos- 
sessed in  being,  with  his  sons,  exempt  from 
military  service.  Besides  which,  the  evils 
of  war  were  less  in  extent,  and  left  much 
fewer  and  less  disastrous  traces  behind  than 
in  our  days ;  for  what  are  all  those  minor 
mischances  of  the  battle-field  compared 
with  the  misery  so  inexpressible  and  in- 
calculable which  a  single  war  in  the  present 
time  disseminates! 

We  should  also  err  very  much  if  we  thought 
that  in  this  period  of  the  Faustrecht  the 
law  had  no  effect,  that  no  judges  were  ap- 
pointed, or  tribunals  held,  and  that  all  was 
left  to  arbitrary  will.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Fehde-reehi,  in  its  peculiar  sense,  was 
connected  with  the  dispensation  of  justice 
and  the  infliction  of  punishment  conforma- 
bly  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  to  per- 
ceive and  comprehend  this  better,  we  must 
refer  back  to  the  primitive  judicial  system 
of  the  Germans,  and  prosecute  its  entire 
development  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  German  judicial  system  like  every 
other,  the  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  a 
civil  community  with  order  and  well  being, 
was  based  upon  the  principle  that  peace 
should  reign  between  all  its  members.  Thus, 
whosoever  had  broken  the  peace  by  murder, 
fire,  robbery,  dec,  (so  did  nature  interpret 
and  decree  to  the  Germans — who  desired 
not  only  justice  but  speedy  justice,)  it  was 
not  necessary  to  cite  the  criminal  before  a 
tribunal,  but  the  offended  party  was  at 
liberty  to  prosecute  retaliation  until  the 
former  made  compensation,  either  by  mon- 
ey or  otherwise.  Thence  this  ancient  and 
original  right  of  the  freed  man  served  to 
found  the  collective  feudal  system.  The 
individual  who  had  committed  the  crime 
might  be  himself  attacked  on  the  same  day 
and  immediately  after  it  occurred ;  but 
subsequently,  when  the  feudal  code  became 
better  regulated,  a  previous  announcement 
of  three  days  was  necessary.  When,  how. 
ever,  the  offender  ofiered  reparation  of  hon- 
or and  right,  that  is  to  say,  a  just  restitution, 
there  was  then  no  longer  cause  to  seek 
justice  by  force  of  arms. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  German  antiqui- 
ty,  when  all  justice  proceeded  directly  from, 
and  rested  in  the  grand  and  mighty  union 
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of  all  the  freed  men,  there  existed  no  other 
law  but  the  common  law  practised  by  the 
count,  together  with  the  community  of  his 
Gau  or  district,  the  Centgrave  or  centenary, 
and  the  Decanua  or  tything  man,  at  the 
head  of  the  communities  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. Every  judge  held  regularly,  and  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  his  Echit  Ding, 
or  court  of  session.  Every  defendant  was 
compelled  to  appear,  the  complaints  were 
made,  the  judge  required  the  verdict  of  the 
community,  and  what  these  decided  by  their 
foreman,  who  was  called  on  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  judge,  the  latter  declared  as 
sentence.  The  community  consequently 
founded  the  law  which  became  absolute  for 
all  similar  cases  subsequently,  and  every 
freeman  took  a  part  in  its  legislation.  Char- 
lemagne  first  introduced  the  Sch^en,  whose 
office  it  was  to  attend  at  every  court  held, 
in  order  to  refer  to  ancient  precedents.  If 
the  condemned  refused  to  submit  to  the  sen- 
tence, the  judge  himself,  together  with  the 
whole  judicial  community,  were  obliged  to 
see  the  sentence  executed.  Thus  the  whole 
system  was  based  upon  the  equalized 
strength  of  the  individuals,  and  the  firm 
union  of  the  collective  community.  Char- 
lemagne  by  his  power  knew  how  to  main- 
tain order,  and  prevent  each  from  taking 
the  law  in  his  own  hands.  Under  his  reign 
no  private  or  distinct  feud  was  heard  of. 
But  Louis  the  Pious,  with  his  sons,  soon 
afterwards  gave  already  an  example  of  vio- 
lence, and  under  the  later  Carlovingians  the 
count  lost  all  his  judicial  authority,  and 
with  it,  likewise,  vanished  more  and  more 
the  power  of  the  communities ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  clergy,  the  monasteries,  and 
the  high  nobility,  with  their  vassals,  began 
to  assume  to  themselves  particular  privi- 
leges  which  removed  them  from  the  ordi- 
nary  jurisdiction  of  the  communities,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  exempted  them  from  the 
duty  of  making  the  disobedient  attend  to 
the  sentence  pronounced  thereby ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  necessary  general  equality 
of  the  community  was  destroyed  by  the 
preponderating  authority  acquired  by  the 
princes,  counts,  and  lords. 

A  superior  power — ^that  of  a  duke — ^be- 
came then  requisite  in  order  to  restore  the  vig- 
or of  the  courts.  Ever  since  the  first  empe- 
rors  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  Henry  and  Otho, 
had  qreated  dukes  and  raised  them  to  their 
proper  position,  the  judicial  courts  became 
also  restrengtbened  and  improved;  inas- 


much as  they  by  their  summons  iasned  to 
all  their  officials  in  the  districte  they  ruled, 
and  by  the  aid  of , their  own  vassalsy  were 
enabled  to  command  the  necessary  respect 
being  shown  to  their  authority.  The  first 
Salic  emperors  strove,  it  is  true,  to  weaken 
and  overthrow  the  ducal  authority  in  order 
to  procure  a  more  immediate  influence  for 
the  imperial  power,  but  it  was  exactly  in 
the  powerful  authority  invested  in  these 
emperors  that  justice  and  order  found  their 
support.  But  the  long  and  unfortunate 
reign  of  Heniy  IV.,  who  was  continually 
at  war  with  the  Saxons,  as  well  as  with 
his  rivals  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  finally 
with  his  own  sons,  was  the  cause  of  the 
abandonment  of  justice  once  more  and  of  its 
becoming  a  prey  to  violence. 

Not  but  that  the  majority  of  the  Hoheo- 
staufens  possessed  dignity  and  personal  au- 
thority enough  to  re-establish  order,  but  all 
their  energies  being  directed  towards  Italy, 
the  inclination  so  general  in  Germany  for 
the  Faustrecht  could  therefore  be  put  into 
practice  more  easily,  especially  as  the  pow. 
er  of  the  dukes,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  em- 
perors,  and  of  Frederick  I.  in  particular, 
was  now  destroyed.  The  emperors,  indeed, 
now  sought  to  place  themselves  nx>re  im- 
mediately  at  the  head  of  the  judicial  power, 
and  by  maintaining  its  dispensation  them- 
selves, endeavored  to  cause  its  authority  to 
be  respected  by  their  princes  and  counts. 
For  this  purpose  Frederick  I.  established  the 
Landfriede,  or  peace  of  the  country,  which 
was  re-established  by  Frederick  II.,  in 
1235 ;  but  the  confusion  in  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  the  princes  being  already  too 
great,  the  individual  princes  and  nobles  op- 
posed each  other  in  constant  feuds.  Those 
wars  had  acquired  even  a  more  regular 
form  by  the  ordinlinc&of  Frederick  I.,  which 
decreed  that  the  declaration  of  war  should 
be  announced  three  days  previously,  and 
thus  each  knight  was  enabled  to  find  greater 
opportunity  to  secure  himself  against  the 
judicial  power  of  his  superior. 

Afler  this  law,  opposition  to  justice,  and 
private  feuds  which,  in  earlier  times,  owing 
to  the  vigor  and  strength  of  the  institutions, 
existed  only  as  exceptions,  became  now  of 
regular  and  established  occurrence.  The 
baneful  spirit  of  disorder  took  the  upper 
hand  at  the  period  of  the  Interregnum,  and 
spread  its  dominion  everywhere  around, 
while  the  noble  chivalrfc  feeling  of  honor 
and   virtue   which   was   still   maintained 
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under  the  Hohenstaufeofl,  gradually  dis- 
appeared,  and  rude  and  brutal  violence 
became  more  and  more  intolerant  and  op- 
pressive. 

Several  of  the  emperors,  whom  the  next 
division  of  our  history  will  name,  endeav- 
ored to  remove  and  overcome  these  evils. 
Rudolphus,  or  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  re- 
newed, in  several  diets,  the  law  for  the 
Landfriedetij  (or  peace  of  the  country,)  and 
strove  to  strengthen  it  by  the  association  of 
several  districts,  as,  for  instance,  West- 
phalia, Lower  Saxony,  Thuringia,  Hessia, 
Bavaria,  and  Swabia.  This  was,  in  real- 
ity, a  new  mode  of  giving  strength  to  jus- 
tice, afler  it  was  found  that  the  authority 
of  the  courts,  the  dukes,  and  even  that  of 
the  emperors  had  successively  lost  all 
power.  But  in  a  country  which  was  di- 
vided into  so  many  petty  dominions,  these 
unions  only  fostered  too  easily  a  party 
spirit,  and  consequently  led  to  much  injus- 
tice. The  temporal  nobles  and  knights, 
especially  in  the  southwest  of  Germany, 
took  advantage  thereof,  to  oppose  and  make 
war  against  all  those  powerful  cities,  which 
bad  also  concluded  alliances  together.  To 
which  followed  very  speedily,  continued 
dissensions  and  disputes  upon  the  subject 
of  the  election  of  the  emperors,  and  claims 
to  inheritance  in  several  countries:  in 
LUneburg,  Hessia,  the  Tyrol,  &c. ;  dur- 
ing which  the  nobility  received  greater 
weight,  and  could  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  right  of  justice.  The  emperor  Wen- 
ceslas  and  his  successors  endeavored  to 
unite  all  these  various  associations  into  one 
grand  alliance  of  a  Reichsfriede^  (or  peace 
of  the  empire,)  and  thus  restore  a  superior 
authority,  but  in  vain.  It  was  not  until 
towards  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
nobility  were  obliged  by  degrees  to  yield 
to  the  power  of  the  territorial  princes,  and 
when,  especially,  the  vigor  of  chivalry  was 
broken  by  the  development  of  a  new  epoch, 
that,  at  length,  a  solid  and  durable  founda- 
tion  was  laid  for  the  dominion  of  justice, 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian's  fixed  law  of 
the  Reicksfriedey  which  secured  the  public 
peace  forever. 

We  will  now  trace  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings, 
and  of  the  laws  in  the  middle  ages.  Origi- 
nally, the  superior  court  of  jurisdiction 
was  held  only  in  the  particular  county 
which,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  or  under 
the  K&nigsbanny  exercised  high  judicial 


authority  over  real  property  and  life.  In 
the  centgraviates  (which  were  called,  in 
Lower  Saxony  and  in  Westphalia,  Gage- 
richie)  there  was  only  a  petty  court  of  jus- 
tice, to  which  the  nobles  (Semperfreien) 
were  not  subject;  for,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  middle  ages,  we  find  main- 
tained the  rule,  that  every  one,  to  what- 
soever class  he  belonged,  could  be  adjudged 
only  by  his  equals;  so  that  the  general 
grand  principle  of  the'  administration  of 
justice  by  the  communities,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  continued  to  form  the 
basis  of  all  judicial  proceedings  through- 
out  Germany.  The  emperor  could  pass 
no  sentence  which  the  princes  and  nobles 
had  not  approved ;  and  in  the  class  of  peas- 
ants, even  in  the  courts  of  law,  among  feu- 
datories and  vassals,  no  lord  and  no  supe- 
rior authority  could  adjudge  capriciously 
and  arbitrarily,  inasmuch  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  the  approbation  of  the  commu- 
nity. Justice,  therefore,  remained  the  liv- 
ing property  of  the  people,  and  its  code 
was  formed  by  custom  and  descent,  from 
amonff  themselves.  Written  laws,  indeed, 
were  held  in  dread  and  suspicion,  for  then 
the  proceedings  would  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  those  learned  in  jurisprudence. 
The  church  alone  was  ruled  by  written 
laws,  and  almost  in  every  thing  by  the  Ro- 
man code.  Wherever  solitary  written 
laws  were  found,  such  as  privileges,  prin- 
ciples  of  jurisprudence  and  rights,  for 
cities  or  particular  districts,  they  were  of 
such  trifling  import  in  their  incomplete 
state,  that,  far  from  being  so  constituted  as 
to  form  sources  of  right  and  fountains  of 
justice,  they  only  served  as  testimonies  to 
prove  that  the  true  law  lived  exclusively 
in  the  people. 

The  first  collection  of  German  laws  wa» 
formed  by  a  Saxon  nobleman,  Bpke  oc 
Bike  von  Repgow,  between  1215-18,  and 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Saeh^ 
senspiegel  or  Saxon  Mirror.  It  was  a  mere 
private  labor;  but  as  the  collection  was 
more  complete  than  the  hitherto  so-called 
laws,  it  came  by  degrees  into  general  prac- 
tice, particularly  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  The  compiler  was  total* 
ly  ignorant  of  the  Roman  code,  and  did  not 
therefore  adapt  his  composition  to  it,  either 
in  form  or  matter ;  but  those  who  revised 
it  subsequently,  introduced  much  of  the 
Roman  canon  law.  Among  the  compila- 
tions, we  must  include  the  Schwahenspieget 
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or  Swabian  Mirror^  and  the  KaiserrecJU  or 
Imperial  Code,  the  latter  of  which,  in  par- 
ticular,  contains  the  feudal  system. 

The  Roman  law  was  evidently  intro- 
duced by  the  clergy  into  Grermany,  and 
was  adopted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
It  was  only  in  the  fifteenth  century  that 
the  municipal  courts  commenced  referring 
to  it.  The  reawakened  taste  for  the  study 
of  Roman  antiquity,  in  general,  brought 
with  it  also  a  desire  to  investigate  and 
make  researches  into  the  Roman  law-books, 
particularly  in  the  universities;  and  they 
commenced,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  procure 
opinions  and  legal  decisions,  as  well  from 
the  doctors  of  the  universities  as  from  the 
superior  courts.  The  influence  which  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the  Roman  law  had 
upon  the  public  affairs  of  Germany,  will 
become  more  and  more  evident  as  we  pro- 
ceed  in  the  course  of  our  history. 

Before  we  conclude  our  description  of 
the  state  of  judicial  affairs  in  the  middle 
ages,  we  will  contemplate  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  institutions,  namely,  that  of  the 
Vehm  or  Femgerieht,  (secret  executive  tri- 
bunal,) which  formed  itself  in  Westphalia, 
and  which  gives  us  a  profound  view  of  the 
spirit  of  that  period.  But  for  the  sake  of 
connection,  we  must  previously  enter  upon 
and  anticipate  the  limits  of  the  immediate 
succeeding  period. 

In  Westphalia  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  was  wholly  founded 
upon  the  Gogerichte  or  Centgraviates.  The 
ancient  tribunal,  however,  of  the  Graf  or 
count  had  also  maintained  itself,  although 
much  diminished  in  authority,  as  the  su- 
preme and  royal  court.  The  high  nobility 
and  the  families  comprising  the  original 
free  land  proprietors,  who  had  continued 
free  from  fiefs  and  had  never  become  the 
vassals  of  the  dominant  lords,  could  alone 
be  chosen  as  Schdffen  or  ministers  in  this 
court ;  they  being  called  on  that  account 
Freisckdffefij  or  free  ministers  and  judges, 
«nd  the  court  was  styled  a  free  court  or 
tribunal. 

Again,  as  the  rights  of  the  free  tribunals 
"Were  attached  to  the  primitive  rights  of  the 
ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  counties,  so  also 
those  of  the  Slvhlkerr  were  connected  with 
the  Freistuhh  or  free  courts ;  for  the  term 
Stuhlherr  was  applied  to  every  prince, 
Doble,  and  knight,  who  as  judicial  lord  pos- 
sessed a  jurisdiction  which  did  not  depend 
upon  the  emperor.     The  Stuhlherr  was 


appointed  to  watch  especially  that  justice 
was  done.  For  thia^ purpose  he  created  a 
Freigraf  or  free  count,  who  was  mvested 
with  authority  by  the  emperors,  or  dukes, 
and,  after  the  fall  of  Heniy  the  Lion,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, as  inheritor  of  the  duchy  of  West- 
phalia.  The  free  count  stood  in  the  same 
affinity  to  the  Stuhlherr  as  the  judge  or 
judicial  lord;  the  Freischbffen,  however, 
were  not  servants  of  the  judge,  but  they 
represented  the  ancient  community  or  jury, 
and  the  free  count  was  only  the  president 
or  foreman  who  maintained  order  in  the 
assembly.  All  the  FreischOfien  present 
possessed  the  right  to  participate  in  pro- 
nouncing judgment ;  a  less  number  than 
seven  members  could  not  form  a  court,  and 
if  there  were  too  many  to  enable  all  to 
take  fin  immediate  part  in  the  proceedings, 
the  remainder  formed  the  audience,  of 
whom,  in  the  later  and  more  splendid  pe- 
riods of  this  tribunal,  there  were  assem- 
bled hundreds  and  even  thousands.  Be- 
sides this,  every  free  count  had  his  clerks, 
who  were  called  Fronboteiiy  and  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  him  especially,  taking  no 
share  in  the  decisions  of  the  court. 

The  superior  Freistuhl  or  tribunal  was 
at  Dortmund,  that  city  being  a  free  city  of 
the  empire,  and  acknowledging  no  Stuhl* 
herr  or  judicial  lord,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  antiquity  and  celebrity  of  its  tribunal, 
as  well  as  the  aboriginal  privileges  it  had 
acquired  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In 
Dortmund  all  the  free  counts  assembled 
every  year  to  meet  a  general  chapter, 
where  they  founded  Weuth^mery  or  prin- 
ciples  of  law,  examined  the  judgments  of 
the  free  courts,  and  confirmed  or  put  them 
aside  when  an  appeal  was  entered. 

As  these  tribunals  drew  their  origin  from 
those  of  the  ancient  county  courts,  it  will 
be  readily  perceived  that  they  exercised  a 
jurisdiction  over  ordinary  legal  disputes 
which  we  call  civil  actions,  as  also  over 
penal  cases,  which  presuppose  a  crime. 
But  this  last  division  of  their  office,  at  that 
time  so  important,  became  still  more  so  in 
the  course  of  time,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  exercise  their  whole  power,  in  sup- 
pressing as  much  as  possible  the  savage 
spirit  existing  so  universally  and  among 
all  classes,  to  commit  the  most  serious 
crimes  against  life,  honor,  and  property. 
And  as  they  adjudged  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  and  by  the  law  of  life  and  death) 
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they  thought  that  in  afl  criminal  afiairs 
they  could  extend  their  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  limits  of  Westphalia,  more  especially 
as  not  another  tribunal  existed  throughout 
the  empire  so  authorized,  from  which  to 
obtain  justice  against  criminals.  In  fact, 
such  influence  did  this  tribunal  command, 
that  at  length  no  cases  of  contention,  nor 
even  purely  civil  disputes  arose  which 
could  not  be  brought  before  them  for  de- 
cision, if  the  defendant  refused  to  do  jus- 
tice and  honor  to  the  plaintiff;  for  thence 
the  crime  became  one  absolutely  confirmed 
against  the  sanctity  of  the  law. 

Thus  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  the  power  of  the  Freigerickte  ex- 
tended  over  all  parts  of  Germany,  as  far 
as  Prussia  and  Livonia;  while  all  com- 
plaints, even  from  the  most  distant  districts, 
were  obliged  to  be  brought  before  a  West- 
phalian  superior  tribunal,  and  it  was  upon 
Westphalian  ground  (styled  in  the  judicial 
language  the  red  earth)  that  the  cited  per- 
son was  forced  to  appear.  Beyond  West- 
phalia no  such  Freistuhl  could  exist,  and 
when  the  emperor  Wenceslas  endeavored 
to  introduce  one  into  Bohemia,  the  fi-ee 
counts  declared  that  any  one  participating 
in  such  a  Freistuhl  incurred  the  penalty  of 
death.  Thus  originally  it  was  Westpha- 
Hans  alone,  and  of  these  only  the  ancient 
free-born  Schdfen  or  Sluhlfreien  that  could 
be  constituted  judges  in  the  tribunal ;  but 
in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  custom 
to  receive  also  other  free,  irreproachable, 
and  honorable  men  as  Schiffen^  and  when 
the  court  itself  extended  its  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Westphalia,  every 
free  Grerman  could  become  a  FreischOffe, 
and  princes,  counts,  knights,  and  citizens, 
strove  to  attain  the  honor  of  participating 
in  the  privileges  of  Freisch5fien.  A  Frei- 
schoffe  could  be  cited  only  before  a  Frei- 
gericht  or  free  tribunal,  and  great  weight 
was  laid  upon  his  word  and  oath.  But 
they  were  very  careful  and  strict  in  their 
election  of  a  FreischQfie ;  he  was  obliged 
to  prove  that  he  was  free  born,  of  a  good 
&mily,  not  suspected  of  any  misdeeds,  and 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights,  and 
finally  two  Freischdffen  were  obliged  to 
become  his  security.  The  reception  could 
take  place  only  in  Westphalia.  Bven  the 
emperor  himself  could  make  Freischaffen 
only  upon  the  so-called  red  earth,  in  this 
superior  court.  They  had  among  them  a 
very  ancient  secret  sign  and  peculiar 
26 


greeting,  whereby  they  recognised  each 
other ;  whence,  or  perhaps  from  their  know* 
ledge  of  the  laws,  they  were  called  the  ini- 
tiated, and  in  order  to  make  any  one  know- 
ing  or  wise  implied  receiving  him  among 
the  SchOfien  of  the  superior  tribunal ;  even 
emperors  were  subjected  to  this  reception, 
for  in  the  year  1429  the  emperor  Sigis* 
mund  was  solemnly  received  among  the 
initiated,  at  the  Freistuhl  of  Dortmund. 
We  may  consider  these  courts  of  justice  in 
Westphalia  at  this  brilliant  moment  of  thMr 
existence,  when  almost  all  the  princes, 
nobles,  and  knights,  became  Freischofien, 
as  an  absolute  and  important  association, 
which  in  all  its  ramifications  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Grermany,  and  which,  at  a 
time  when  all  the  other  courts  had  lost 
their  power,  acted  as  a  substitute,  and  con- 
stituted a  barrier  against  the  rude  and 
brutal  force  of  crime.  A  solemn  oath 
held  all  the  members  united,  and  not  even 
in  the  confessional  were  they  suffered  to 
reveal  a  secret  of  the  Vehm  tribunal ;  nei- 
ther  were  the  clergy  themselves  admitted 
into  it. 

Originally  the  ncm-initiated  were  not  ta« 
ken  at  once  before  the  secret  tribunal,  but 
before  the  ancient  tribunal  of  the  commu- 
nity or  jury  court,  (the  Echte  Ding,)  but 
that  was  formed  by  the  same  individuals ; 
the  forms  only  were  less  severe,  and  like- 
wise there  every  one  could  be  present* 
But  if  the  cited  individual  did  not  appear, 
he  was  then  taken  before  the  closed  or  se- 
cret court,  so  called  because  only  those 
initiated  could  be  present,  and  any  non- 
initiated  one  venturing  to  introduce  him- 
self was  immediately  hanged.  The  term 
secret  here,  therefore,  implies  closed  court, 
and  does  not  indicate  those  terrible  mys- 
teries which  dared  not  be  exhibited  before 
the  light  of  day. 

It  is  equally  as  fabulous  that  these  tri- 
bunals were  held  at  night  in  woods,  cav- 
erns, and  subterranean  vaults,  although  in 
later  times,  when  this  court  had  become 
degenerated,  it  may  have  occurred  in  iso- 
lated cases.  But  the  place  of  meeting  was 
the  ancient  palace  court  of  the  grafs  or 
counts,  generally  upon  a  mountain  or  hill, 
whence  the  eye  could  command  a  view  of 
the  entire  country  around,  under  the  shade 
of  lime-trees,  and  by  the  light  of  the  sun. 
The  free  graf  or  count  ascended  and  pre- 
sided on  the  seat  of  justice  ;  before  him  lay 
the  sword,  the  symbol  of  supreme  justioe. 
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at  the  same  time  representing  in  the  form 
of  its  handle  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the 
next  to  it  the  Wydy  or  cord,  as  a  sign  of 
right  over  life  and  death.  The  count  then 
0))ened  and  closed  the  court,  that  is,  he 
called  the  Schoffen  around  him  and  as- 
signed to  them  their  places.  They  were 
obliged  to  appear  bareheaded  and  without 
arms  or  armor.  Upon  the  judges'  declara- 
tion  that  the  court  was  opened,  peace  was 
commanded  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
time.  From  that  moment  the  deepest  si- 
lence reigned  throughout  the  assembly,  no 
one  ventured  to  argue  or  converse,  for  by 
80  doing  he  transgressed  against  the  solemn 
decreed  peace  of  the  tribunal.  The  cited 
person,  who  was  also  obliged  to  appear 
without  arms,  stepped  forward,  accompa- 
nied by  his  two  sureties  or  bail,  if  he  bad 
any.  The  complaint  made  against  him 
was  stated  to  him  by  the  judge,  and  if  he 
swore  upon  the  cross  of  the  sword,  the  le- 
gal oath  of  purification,  he  was  free :  "  He 
shall  then  take  a  Kreuzjtfenrdg,  or  farthing 
piece,"  says  an  ancient  work  on  jurispru- 
dence, "  throw  it  at  the  feet  of  the  court, 
turn  round  and  go  his  way.  Whoever  at- 
tacks or  touches  him,  has  then,  which  all 
freemen  know,  broken  the  king's  peace." 
Such  was  the  ancient  proceeding  with  the 
genuine  Freisch5fien,  who  enjoyed  par- 
ticular privileges,  and  who  were  presumed 
to  have  a  strict  love  for  truth  and  honor. 
In  later  times  that  simple  straightforward 
way  seems  to  have  become  quite  changed, 
for  we  read  in  other  ancient  codes  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  oppose  and  destroy 
the  validity  of  the  purifying  oath  of  the 
defendant  by  three  witnesses,  which,  how. 
ever,  the  latter  could  again  oppose  with 
six ;  if  the  accuser  appeared  with  fourteen, 
the  defendant  could  swear  himself  free 
with  twenty-one,  which  was  the  highest 
testimony.  If  the  defendant  acknowledged 
the  crime,  or  if  the  plaintiff  convicted  him 
by  oath  and  witnesses,  the  Schoffen  then 
gave  judgment.  If  the  criminal  received 
sentence  of  death  he  was  executed  imme- 
diately and  hanged  on  the  next  tree ;  the 
minor  punishments  were  exile  and  fine. 

But  if  the  defendant  did  not  appear  upon 
the  third  citation,  and  could  produce  no 
satisfactory  cause  of  absence  within  a 
stipulated  period,  he  was  considered  as 
having  confessed  his  crime,  or  as  one  de- 
spising justice  and  peace,  and,  therefore, 
l»ving  placed  himself  beyond  the  pale  of 


either,  the  sentence  of  the  Feibn,  which 
was  equivalent  to  condemnation,  was  pro- 
nounced against  him;  and  thence  these 
courts  received  the  name  of  Velmgmckie, 

The  sentence  pronounced  by  the  court 
was  dreadful :  "  As  now  N.  has  been  ci- 
ted, prosecuted,  and  adjudged  before  me, 
and  who,  on  account  of  his  misdeeds,  I 
summoned  before  me,  and  who  is  so  hard* 
ened  in  evil,  that  he  will  obey  neither  hon- 
or nor  justice,  and  despises  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  holy  empire,  I  verfme^  or 
denounce  him  here,  by  all  the  royal  power 
and  force,  as  is  but  just,  and  as  is  coot 
manded  by  the  K^>nigsbann,  or  royal  han. 
I  deprive  him,  as  outcast  and  expelled,  of 
all  the4)eace,  justice,  and  freedom  he  has 
ever  enjoyed  since  he  was  baptized ;  and 
I  deprive  him,  henceforward,  of  the  enjoy. 
ment  of  the  four  elements,  which  God  made 
and  gave  as  a  consolation  to  man,  and  de- 
nounce him  as  without  right,  without  law, 
without  peace,  without  honor,  without  se- 
curity ;  I  declare  him  condemned  and  lost, 
so  that  any  man  may  act  towards  him  as 
with  any  other  banished  criminal.  And 
he  shall  henceforward  be  considered  un- 
worthy,  and  shall  enjoy  neither  law  nor 
justice,  nor  have  either  freedom  in,  or 
guidance  to  any  castles  or  cities,  excepts 
ing  consecrated  places.  And  I  herewith 
curse  his  flesh  and  his  blood  ;  and  may 
his  body  never  receive  burial,  but  may  it 
be  borne  away  by  the  wind,  and  may  the 
ravens  and  crows,  and  wild  birds  of  prey 
consume  and  destroy  him.  And  I  adjudge 
his  neck  to  the  rope,  and  his  body  to  be 
devoured  by  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  air, 
sea,  and  land ;  but  his  soul  I  commend  to 
our  dear  Lord  God,  if  He  will  receive 
it." 

According  to  some  customs,  afler  he  had 
cast  forth  the  rope  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
court,  the  count  was  obliged  to  pronounce 
these  words  three  times,  and  every  time  to 
spit  on  the  earth  with  the  collective  Schof- 
fen, as  was  the  usage  when  any  one  was 
actually  executed.  The  name  of  the  con- 
demned  criminal  was  then  inserted  in  the 
book  of  blood,  and  the  count  then  con- 
cluded the  sentence  as  follows :  *'  I  com- 
mand all  kings,  princes,  lords,  knights,  and 
squires,  all  free  counts,  and  all  free,  true 
Schoffen,  and  all  those  who  belong  to  the 
holy  empire,  that  they  shall  help  with  all 
their  power  to  fulfil  this  sentence  upondiis 
banished  criminal,  as  is  but  just  to  the  so- 
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cret  tribunal  of  the  holy  empire.  And  no- 
thing shall  cause  them  to  withhold  from  so 
doing,  neither  love  nor  affection,  relation- 
ship, friendship,  nor  any  thing  whatever  in 
this  world." 

The  banished  man  was  now  in  the  con- 
dition  of  the  criminal  condemned  to  death, 
over  whom  execution  lowered.  Whosoever 
received  or  even  warned»^im,  was  also 
taken  before  the  tribunal  of  the  free  count. 
The  assisting  members  of  the  court  were 
bound  by  a  terrible  oath,  and  by  a ,  heavy 
sentence  of  death,  to  conceal  the  judgment 
which  had  been  passed  against  any  one ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  make  it  known  to  nobody 
but  one  initiated ;  and  even  if  the  con- 
demned man  was  a  brother  or  father,  the 
mem^)er  durst  not  warn  him  thereof.  Be- 
sides which,  each  initiated  one  to  whom  the 
sentence  was  authentically  conveyed,  was 
bound  to  help  to  put  it  in  execution.  Gen- 
erally a  letter  of  outlawry  was  given  to 
the  plaintiff,  with  the  seal  of  the  free  count 
and  seven  Sch5fien,  that  he  might  pursue 
the  guilty  party ;  the  oath  of  three  Frei- 
schOffen  sufficed  to  confirm  the  sentence. 
Wherever  the  Verfemte,  or  banished  man 
was  found,  whether  in  a  house,  in  the  open 
street,  the  high  road,  or  in  the  forest,  he 
was  hanged  at  the  next  tree  or  post,  if  the 
servants  of  the  secret  court  could  obtain 
possession  of  him.  As  a  sign  that  he  was 
put  to  death  in  execution  of  the  holy  Vehm, 
and  was  not  murdered  by  robbers,  they  left 
him  all  that  he  bore  about  him,  and  stuck  a 
knife  in  the  ground  close  beside  him.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Schoffen  of  this  secret  court 
possessed  the  privilege  of  hanging  without 
a  trial  every  criminal  taken  in  the  fact,  if, 
faithful  to  the  laws  of  honor,  they  took  no- 
thing from  him  which  they  found  about 
him,  and  left  behind  the  sign  of  the  Vehm. 

We  are  astonished  when  we  contemplate 
this  terrific  and  mighty  power  of  the  SchOf- 
fen  alliance,  and  can  at  the  same  time 
easily  comprehend  how  the  most  extraor- 
dinary  traditions  of  this  Vehmgericht,  or 
secret  tribunal,  based  upon  their  nocturnal 
assemblies,  their  mysterious  customs,  their 
initiation  and  course  of  justice,  together 
with  their  condemnation  and  execution  of 
the  criminal,  have  been  preserved  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  for  even  the  plain 
historical  descriptions  thereof  are  sufficient- 
ly striking.  An  association  of  several  thou- 
sand  men  spread  throughout  the  whole  of 
Germany,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 


olassesy  (for  we  find  examples  of  common 
freemen,  mechanics,  and  citizens,  being 
clothed  with  the  dignity  of  a  free  count, 
abd  that  even  princes  and  knights  did  not 
disdain  to  assist  as  Schoffen  under  their 
presidency,)  such  a  society  whose  members 
recognised  each  other  by  secret  signs,  and 
by  a  solemn  oath  were  bound  to  support 
each  other,  who  adjudged  and  punished  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire, 
who  reached  the  criminal  even  after  an 
elapse  of  years,  and  in  whatever  corner  he 
might  seek  refuge,  and  finally  who  were 
not  subjected  to  give  any  account  for  what 
they  did  if  only  the  terrific  knife  was  pres- 
ent as  evidence :  what  power,  we  repeat, 
did  not  this  alliance  command  against  the 
evil-minded,  and  what  a  powerful  support 
and  guarantee  might  it  not  have  been  for 
the  peace  and  justice  of  the  empire  ?  The 
prince  or  knight  who  easily  escaped  the 
judgment  of  the  imperial  court,  and  from 
behind  his  fortified  walls  defied  even  the 
emperor  himself,  trembled  when  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  night  he  heard  the  voices  of 
the  Freiscbdffen  at  the  gate  of  his  castle, 
and  when  the  free  count  summoned  him  to 
appear  at  the  ancient  malplatz  or  plain,  un- 
der the  lime-tree,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  rivu- 
let upon  that  dreaded  soil,  the  Westphalian 
or  red  ground.*  And  that  the  power  of 
these  free  counts  was  not  exaggerated  by 
the  mere  imagination,  excited  by  terror,  noi 
in  reality  by  any  means  insignificant,  is 
proved  by  a  hundred  undeniable  examples, 
supported  by  records  and  testimonies,  that 
numerous  princes,  counts,  knights,  and 
wealthy  citizens,  were  seized  by  these 
Schoffen  of  the  secret  tribunal,  and  in  exe- 
cution of  its  sentence,  perished  by  their 
hands. 

Such  power  placed  in  human  hands  with- 
out the  protecting  check  of  publicity  and 
responsibility  could  not  long  exist  without 

*  We  rnuBt  add  here,  that  the  aaminons  was  execu- 
ted bv  two  ScliofTen  who  were  the  bearen  of  the  free 
oount^a  letter.  If  they  did  not  nioceed  in  finding  the 
accused,  because  he  was  liying  eiUier  in  a  city  or  a  for- 
treoB,  where  they  could  not  safely  enter,  they  were  au- 


thorized to  execute  the  summons  in  tlie  night.  They 
stuck  the  letter,  enclosing  a  farthing  niece,  in  the  panel 
of  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and  cut  off  three  chips  from 


the  same  gate,  which  they  handed  to  the  free  count  i 
a  tesUmony  that  they  had  delivered  tiie  summons,  hav- 
ing, when  leaving  the  gate,  cried  out  to  the  sentinel  oo 
the  walls  that  they  had  deposited  there  a  letter  for  his 
kwd.  If  the  accused  was  a  man  without  any  regular 
place  of  residence,  and  if  he  could  not  be  met  with,  htt 
was  summooed  at  four  different  cross  roads,  where  at 
each  point,  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  they  at* 
enclosing  in  each  the  royal  peltf 
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misuse.  In  the  great  development  and  ex- 
tension of  the  association,  it  could  not  be 
avoided,  but  that  unworthy  individuals 
should  be  received  as  members,  who  used 
the  power  conBded  to  them  for  the  sole  satis- 
faction of  their  revengeful  and  baser  pas- 
sions. At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
many  complaints  arose  in  several  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy,  against  these  free  courts ;  and 
we  find  that  the  whole  spirit  of  modem 
times  began  to  work  against  them  far  more 
than  these  charges  upon  isolated  events. 
The  power  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  had  now 
become  increased  and  confirmed;  they 
could  not  endure  that  their  subjects  should 
be  judged  by  a  strange,  although  originally 
imperial  tribunal.  Thence  arose  alliances 
of  princes,  nobles,  knights,  and  cities, 
against  the  Westphalian  courts,  and  when 
the  law  for  the  lasting  peace  of  the  land, 
the  new  imperial  chamber  of  justice,  and 
a  new  criminal  court  were  introduced,  the 


study  of  law  and  jurisprudence  became 
substituted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
customs;  and  when  crimes  against  the 
peace  of  the  land  and  against  obedience  to 
the  authorities  ceased,  then  did  the  power 
of  the  secret  tribunal  evaporate  of  itself 
without  any  formal  abrogation,  so  that 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  trace  the  last  as  it 
is  to  fix  the  first  year  of  its  existence.* 

*  In  the  rixteenth  centmy,  the  aaodation  coniendMl 
for  its  righta  and  priviieges,  and  the  ■truggle  itiU  ooo- 
tinued  in  Uie  aeventeenth  century,  although  much 
weakened  and  the  nene  confined  to  IVestphalia.  In 
th^  eighteenth  century  there  were  left  only  a  few 
traces,  the  ruins  of  the  past ;  its  recoUectiouB  and  ifii 
signs,  however,  still  continue  to  exist  among  the  peat- 
ants  of  certain  provinces  in  Westphalia.  At  Gehmen. 
in  Munster,  the  secret  tribunal  was  only  extinguished 
entirely  by  the  French  iMpslation  in  181 1 ;  and  even  to 
the  present  day,  some  of  the  free  peasants  who  have 
taken  the  oath  of  the  Schdffen,  meet  annually  at  a  I)s^ 
ticular  spot  around  the  FMsiuM,  and  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  extract  ftom  them  the  secret  oath.  The 
principal  si^  are  indicated  by  the  letters  S.  S.  G.  G.. 
which  sigufy  stock  (stick,)  stein  (stone.)  gras  (gruij 
grein  (tears;)  but  we  cannot  trace  the  mysteriooi 
meaning  these  words  convey  in  ooonectioii  with  the 
VekmgenekL 
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Tm  soorces  of  the  hMorj  of  this  period  are  again 
<i]l  more  scanty  than  in  that  of  the  Hohenstautens. 
consisting  chiefly  of  special  chronicles  rather  than  of 
general  historical  works,  constituting  one  entire  and 
continuous  representation  of  events,  added  to  which 
they  are  all,  or  for  tlie  greater  portion,  written  in  the 
Latin  tongue.  The  fizvt  we  have  to  mention  are  those 
works  of  general  history  which  appear  in  the  form  of 
chronicles  or  annals,  and  which  present  but  a  meager 
portion  of  Gierman  history.    The  most  important  are : 

I.  Hermann,  a  monk  of  Attaich,  known  under  the 
name  of  Henncus  8terv ;  Chronicle  1147-1300. 

9.  Annalcs  Cohnarienses,  1211-1303;  m  the  collec- 
tion of  Urvtuiius. 

3.  Matthias  of  Neuenburg ;  Chronicle  as  far  as  1353, 
continued  by  Albeit  of  8trasburg  (Albeitus  Aigenti- 
nensis)  to  1378 :  in  Urstisius. 

4.  John  Vitododuranus ;  C!hron.  1315-1348 ;  in  Eccard. 

5.  Gobelinus  Persona,  deacon  of  Birkefeid ;  Review 
of  the  World  ((VMmodromium)  to  1418 ;  in  Neebom. 

6.  Dieterich  Ekicelhusen ;  Chronicle  to  the  year  14S0 ; 
in  LeibniU  and  Menken. 

7.  Andreas,  a  Presbyterian  of  Ratisbon ;  Chronicle 
to  1443 :  in  Eccard. 

8.  Werner  Rolewink  of  Laer,  a  Carthusian  monk  in 
Cok)gne ;  Chronicle  to  1470,  continued  by  Hans  Lind- 
ner to  1514 ;  in  Pistorius. 

9.  Hermann  Komer,  Domin,  in  LAbeck ;  Chronicle 
to  1435 :  in  Eccard. 

10.  Hartmann  Schedel,  a  doctor  in  Nuremberg; 
Chronicle  to  1492 ;  printed  separatejv. 

II.  John  Naukleras.  professor  in  Ttibigen ;  Univennl 
Hiitofy,  to  1500 ;  printed  sepaniely. 


19.  John  of  Trittenheim,  f  Joannes  TrithemiaSi) 
from  the  vicinity  of  Tteves,  aobot  of  S^heim  via 
Wiinburg,  who  died  in  1516 :  his  works  aie  very  im- 
portant, and  have  been  edited  by  Freher.  The  moit 
valuable  among  them  Is  the  Chronicle  of  the  Mooss- 
tery  of  Hirschau  in  Wuitemberg  (published  at  8L 
GsJlen  in  1030;  Chronic.  Hfasaugiense)  830-1514;  in 
which  the  historian  has  interwoven  the  whole  history 
of  (^rmany. 

13.  Albert  Kranz,  canon  hi  Hamburg,  who  died  in 
1317,  wrote  the  history  of  Northern  (^ermany,  in  three 
parts:  Metropolis,  Saxonia,  et  Vandalia:  a  learned 
man,  and,  for  his  time^  an  independent  thinker. 

As  especial  and  entue  woria  on  (xermany  may  be 
mentioned : 

14.  The  State  letters  of  the  Emperor  RndcdphnsL; 
"    "    *        —       .  ~  .  jg^ 

ton  RndolphoB 

TEnsningen,fay 

desire  of  Magnus  Engelhard,  a  citizen  of  Strasbuig. 

16.  Albert  Mussatus,  professor  in  Padua,  snd  who 
died  in  1330,  wrote  De  (ieeUs  Henrici  VU.  Imp.,  and 
History  of  Italy,  after  the  deatli  of  Henry  VII. 

17.  Caroli  IV..  CommentariuB  de  vita  sua  ad  fiKg* 

18.  yEneas  Sylvius  Picooknnini,  subsequently  Pb|M 
Pius  II.,  and  who  died  in  the  year  1464,  produced : , 

a.  The  history  of  his  own  times  from  1405-63,  which 
he  caused  to  be  written  by  his  pwn  private  secretaiyi 
J.  Gobetin,  of  Bonn.  _  , 

b.  The  history  of  the  eoclesii«sticat  council  of  Bade, 
written  by  himself ;  as  also 

c.  The  historv  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  and 

d.  Various  mmor  woifci,  among  wtiich  the  Desonp* 
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tio  de  Rita,  Sita,  Moribns  et  CoDditiaiM  Gemianin, 
aDd  nnmeioas  letten,  all  of  which  hate  been  ooUected 
and  reneetedlv  printed. 

19.  Ptoi1z*8  tteripta  lenixn  Anatriae.  contains  many 
▼aluahte  aources  lor  the  history  of  the  Auatiian  empe- 
ran. 

so.  J.  Joech.  Miiller  has  collected  the  most  imini^ 
tant  transactions  of  the  diets  of  the  Germanic  empire, 
especially  of  those  under  Frederick  III.  and  Maximil- 
ian I.,  published  in  Jena|  1709,  and  subsequently. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  we  find 
historical  works  in  the  German  language  become 
m<xe  frequent : 

SI.  Ottocar  of  Homegk  wrote  a  Chronicle  in  rhyme, 
which  contains  the  entire  epoch  of  the  Inteirecnum 
and  the  history  of  the  Emperon  Rudolphus,  Adolphus, 
Albert,  and  Henry  VII.,  as  far  as  1309 ;  a  work  wliich 
altlKMigh  not  strictly  historical,  is  nevertheless  worthy 
to  be  referred  to  as  a  history  of  those  times.  It  is  re- 
printed in  Pertz*B  History  of  Austria. 

9S.  Jacob  of  Konigshoven,  an  ecclesiBstic  in  Stras- 
buK,  who  died  in  1430,  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  Alsace 
and  Strasbiirg  in  the  iSwabian  dialect,  which  was  ed- 
ited by  Schilter,  and  puUiahed  with  his  notes  in  1098. 

33.  Eberfaard  Windeck,  of  Mentz,  private  secretary 
to  the  Emi)eror  Sigismund,  wrote  a  biography  of  that 
monarch ;  in  Menken. 

S4.  J.  Kothe,  domin.  in  Eisenach,  wrote  a  Chronicle 
of  Thuringia,  m  the  low  Saxon  dialect,  as  far  as  1434 ; 
continued  oy  an  anonymous  writer  to  1440. 

35.  The  Limpurgian  Chronicle  from  1336-80,  which 
contains  much,  especially  of  the  history  of  manners, 
customs,  &c.,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

36.  Conrad  Bothe.  chronicler  of  the  Saxons  to  1489, 
in  the  tow  German  dialect ;  in  Leibnitz. 

37.  Diebold  Schilling,  about  1480,  history  of  the  wars 
of  Burgundy ;  very  well  written. 

88.  Melchior  Pflnzing  (of  Nuremberg,  bom  in  1481, 
Imperial  Counseltor,  and  subsequently  Provost  in 
Mentz)  sang  the  history  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
L.  under  an  adopted  title :  "  Geuerhchkeiten  and  Ge- 
schichten  des  Idblichen  streitbaren  Holds  und  Ritteis 
Tewrdanks.*'  Nuremberg,  1517,  and  subsequently 
often  reprinted. 

39.  Marcus  Treizsauerwein,  private  secretanr  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  has  presented  us  fikewise 
with  adeMiiption  of  that  monaroh's  great  deeds  in  his 
work:  der  Weiskunig,  1514;  and  for  which  the  empe- 
ror himself  furnished  much  of  the  materials. 

30.  BilibaU  Pirkheimer  (of  Eichstiidt,  bom  1470, 
Counselkir  in  Nuremberg,  and  subsequently  Imperial 
Counsellor,  died  in  1530)  wrote  his:  HuC  belli  Helvet- 
kri,  and  Chirrus  triumphalis,  honori  Max.  I.  inventus ; 
together  with  many  other  works. 

31.  Finally,  we  must  mention  two  works  by  Sebas- 
tian Franks,  (bom  1500,  died  1545,)  the  Zeitbuch,  1531, 
and  Teutsche  Chronik,  1538. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

&MPKBOR8  OF  DimRUIT  B0V8I6. — 1373-1347. 

Radolphns  L  of  Hapsborg,  137»H>1— Adolphus  I.  of 
Naaau.  139^-98— Albert  I.  of  Austria,  1398-1308— 
Switzerland— (>mfederatkm  of  the  Swiss— Gesslei^ 
Wimam  Tell— Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg,  1308-13— 
Frederick  of  Austria,  1314-30,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
13U-i7-«witzer1and— the  Battle  of  Morgarten,  1315 
-The  Battle  of  Miihkiorf.  1333— The  First  Electoral 
Alliance,  133&-Death  of  Lewis,  1347. 

Tbb  State  of  commotion  in  Germany 
oontinued  to  grow  daily  more  violent;  and 
when,  in  1272,  Richard  of  England  died^ 
And  Alphonso  took  not  the  least  interest  in 
the  German  empire,  the  princes  at  length, 
ia  the  year  1278,  held  an  imperial  diet  at 


Frankfqrt,  in  order  to  choose  an  emperor 
who  should  meet  the  views  of  every  one. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  great 
and  wise,  in  oraer  that  he  might  restore 
the  imperial  dignity  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
not  powerful,  lest  the  princes  should  have 
reason  of  apprehension  for  the  security  of 
their  own  power.  To  unite  both  requisites 
was  a  difficult  matter ;  however,  good  for- 
tune determined  the  election  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  country.  In  Switzerland  lived 
Count  Rudolphus  of  Hapsburg,  whose  ter- 
ritories and  subjects  were  not  very  exten- 
sive or  numerous,  but  who  by  his  valor, 
prudence,  and  integrity,  had  obtained  the 
respect  of  the  higher  orders,  and  of  the 
people  generally.  He  had  been  formerly 
the  companion  and  friend  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  who  in  the  year  1218,  had 
personally  stood  godfather  to  him,  and  in 
one  of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  possibly 
af^er  the  glorious  battle  at  Cortenuova,  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  knight- 
hood.  During  the  turbulent  time  of  the 
Interregnum,  he  lived  on  his  family  es- 
tates, and  defended,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  all  who  required  his  assistance 
against  the  oppression  and  injustice  of  the 
rapacious  knights.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  the  protector  and  governor  of  the  cities 
of  Zurich  and  Strasburg,  and  of  the  towns 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  of  St.  Gott- 
hard.  In  his  manners  he  displayed  the 
natural  simplicity  and  frankness  of  a  good 
and  noble  man ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  pope,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
when  speaking  of  him,  says :  "  He  reveres 
the  church,  he  is  a  lover  of  justice,  a  man 
of  prudent  counsels  and  piety,  beloved  of 
God  and  man,  possessing  an  agi*eeable 
form  and  countenance,  and  which  although 
of  a  stern  expression,  still  when  he  speaks 
is  invested  with  an  air  of  afiability  which 
inspires  confidence  ;  he  possesses  besides, 
a  hardy  constitution,  and  in  his  wars 
against  the  faithless  he  has  always  been 
successful." 

He  was  more  especially  held  in  high 
esteem  by  Werner,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
for  when  on  one  occasion  this  prelate  took  a 
journey  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing his  archbishop's  robe,  deeming  the 
passage  through  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land unsafe,  he  besought  Count  Rudolphus 
to  escort  him  from  Strasburg  to  the  Alps 
and  back.  This  Rudolphus  did  with  all 
the  chivalric  faith  of  a  true  knight.  During 
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the  journey  the  archbishop  became  gradu- 
ally acquaiuted  with  his  great  and  rare 
virtues,  and  when  he  was  about  to  leave  his 
noble  defender,  he  said,  that  he  only  wished 
to  live  long  enough  to  be  able  in  some  de- 
gree to  reward  him  for  his  services ;  and 
this  opportunity  had  now  arrived.  He  so 
urgently  recommended  Count  Rudolphus 
of  Hapsburg  for  the  imperial  dignity, 
that  the  German  princes  elected  him  at 
once  to  the  throne  of  the  empire. 

Rudolphus,  who  little  expected  such  an 
elevation,  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in 
war  with  the  city  of  Basle,  in  order  to  re- 
instate in  that  city,  that  portion  of  the  no- 
bility  who  called  themselves  the  "  Stemers," 
and  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  other 
pany,  the  '*  Psittichers."  It  was  at  midnight 
that  the  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  Fred- 
erick of  Hohenzollern,  Rudolph us's  bro- 
ther-in-law, arrived  at  the  camp,  and 
brought  the  unexpected  intelligence.  Ru- 
dolphus, at  first,  did  not  believe  it ;  but 
when  the  marshal  of  the  empire,  Henry  of 
Pappenheim,  arrived,  he  sent  the  burgrave 
into  the  city,  with  an  offer  of  peace  to  the 
citizens,  he  being  now,  as  he  said,  the  more 
powerful  party.  They  accepted  it  with 
gladness,  and  were  the  first  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  elevation.  He  then  went  to 
Frankfort,  and  thence  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  he  was  publicly  crowned.  Afler 
the  coronation  the  princes  present,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom,  rendered  homage 
to  the  new  emperor  for  their  estates.  It  so 
happened,  that  there  was  no  sceptre  at 
hand,  probably  because,  owing  to  the  many 
foreign  emperors,  and  the  consequent 
changes  in  the  government,  rhe  state  jewels 
were  dispersed  ;  great  concern  was,  there- 
fore, manifested,  as  to  what  the  emperor 
could  possibly  use  for  performing  the  cere< 
mony  of  enfeoffment.  Rudolphus  there- 
upon removed  the  difficulty,  and  snatching 
up  a  crucifix,  he  employed  that  instead  of 
the  soeptre  :  "  For,"  said  he, "  a  symbol  by 
which  the  world  was  redeemed,  may  well 
supply  the  place  of  a  sceptre  ;*'  language 
which  pleased  all  present. 

The  new  emperor  began  his  reign  with 
great  rigor,  but  at  the  same  time  with  such 
paternal  benevolence,  that  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects  experienced  the  good  results 
therefrom  :  his  new  dignity  effecting  no 
change  in  the  greatness  and  firmness  of  his 
character ;  and  even  in  his  outward  ap- 
pearance he  remained  as  simple  and  unos- 


tentatious as  before.  So  little  did  he  regaid 
external  display  and  magnificent  apparel| 
that  be  did  not  hesitate,  especially  in  his 
great  expeditions,  to  wear,  equally  with  his 
companions  in  arms,  an  inferior  cloak,  and 
even  with  his  own  hands  to  repair  his  own 
doublet.  Once  only  we  find,  by  his  ac- 
counts, that  he  bestowed  a  lai^  sum  of 
money  upon  dress  for  himself,  his  consort, 
and  children,  which  occurred  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  interview  with  the  pope. 

In  order  that  he  might  at  once  heal  and 
eradicate  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom,  he 
sent  the  following  communication  to  all  the 
vassals  and  loyal  subjects  of  his  realm :  "  I 
now  intend,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  re- 
establish peace  throughout  this  country  so 
long  distracted,  and  to  take  under  my  pro- 
tection against  farther  tyranny  all  those 
who  have  hitherto  groaned  under  oppres- 
sion ;  to  promote  which  object  I  confide  in 
the  efiicient  co-operation  of  my  estates." 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  aod 
travelled  throughout  the  countries  of  Fran- 
conia,  Swabia,  and  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  and  wherever  he  met  with  a  peace- 
breaker  who  would  not  conform  to  order,  he 
punished  him  with  all  the  severity  of  the 
law.  This  was  the  case  especially  with 
regard  to  the  more  petty  robbers  and  dis- 
turbers ;  but  Rudolphus  clearly  perceived, 
that  if  the  imperial  dignity  was  to  be 
clothed  with  its  original  and  proper  impor- 
tance,  the  great  princes  must  likewise  be 
compelled  to  perform  their  duties,  and  pay 
him  due  homage.  King  Ottocar,  of  Bo- 
hemia, however,  would  hear  nothing  of  any 
such  subjection  to  the  emperor ;  he  was  a 
much  more  powerful  prince  than  the  count 
of  Hapsburg,  possessing  in  addition  to  Bo- 
hemia,  also  the  Austrian  estates,  which,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  ducal  house  of  Baben- 
berg,  he  had  obtained  partly  by  inheritance 
and  partly  by  money  and  force  of  arms, 
and  he  by  no  means  felt  bound  to  yield. 
Moreover,  the  Austrian  estates  complained 
bitterly  of  his  tyranny  and  oppression. 
Rudolphus,  therefore,  commenced  by  sum- 
moning Ottocar  to  appear  at  the  imperial 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1274,  there  to  take 
the  usual  oath  of  allegiance.  But  .the 
king  came  neither  then  nor  to  a  second  diet 
at  WUrzberg  ;  and  to  a  third  held  at  Augs- 
burg,  in  the  year  1275,  he  only  sent 
Bernard,  bishop  of  Seckau,  as  his  repre- 
sentative, who  was,  however,  so  daring  as 
to  begin  a  Latin  speech  in  the  presence  of 
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the  assembled  princes;  in  which  he  en« 
deavored  to  prove  that  the  emperor  Ru- 
dolph us's  election  was  not  legitimate. 
Rudolphus  however  interrupted  him,  say- 
ing, "  My  lord  bishop,  if  you  have  any 
afiairs  to  settle  with  my  clergy,  speak  by 
all  means  in  Latin,  but  if  you  have  to  say 
ought  touching  me  or  the  privileges  of  my 
empire,  speak  as  is  the  custom,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,"  and  the  princes, 
when  they  understood  that  he  intended  to 
impeach  Rudolphus's  election  to  the  em- 
pire, could  scarcely  refrain  from  turning 
him  out ;  but  the  bishop  saved  them  the 
trouble  by  departing  of  his  own  accord,  and 
he  hastened  away  from  Nuremberg. 

The  ban  of  the  empire  was  now  pro- 
nounced against  the  rebellious  Ottocar ;  but 
be  was  so  insolent  and  faithless,  that  he 
ordered  the  heralds  who  had  brought  to  him 
the  declaration  of  the  ban,  to  be  tied  up  at 
the  gates  of  Prague.  He,  however,  soon 
suffered  the  punishment  due  to  him.  Ru- 
dolphus, in  the  year  1276,  suddenly  made 
an  attack  upon  Austria,  and  subdued  the 
country  as  far  as  Vienna,  which  he  be- 
sieged. Ottocar  encamped  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Danube,  thinking  himself  se- 
cured by  the  width  of  the  river ;  but  Ru- 
dolphus, to  the  astonishment  of  all,  so 
quickly  threw  a  bridge  across,  in  order  to 
attack  and  capture  the  king  in  his  strong- 
hold, that  the  latter,  being  greatly  alarmed, 
immediate]  y  offered  peace .  He  was  obliged 
to  resign  Austria,  Styria,  Carintbia,  and 
Carniola.  And  for  the  ratification  of  peace 
a  marriage  was  contracted  between  the 
Bohemian  crown  prince,  Wenzeslas,  and 
one  of  the  six  daughters  of  Rudolphus,  and 
another  between  the  son  of  the  emperor 
and  a  Bohemian  princess.  Ottocar  then 
came  to  Rudolphus,  in  his  encampment,  to 
obtain  the  feoffment  of  his  estates.  This 
scene  did  not  pass  without  the  humiliation 
and  shame  of  the  proud  king.  He  had 
noped  by  the  splendor  of  his  royal  retinue 
to  eclipse  the  unostentatious  emperor,  but 
Rudolphus  availed  himself  of  this  very  cir- 
cumstance in  order  to  humble  him  :  "  The 
king  of  Bohemia  has  often  laughed  at  my 
gray  doublet,"  said  he, "  but  to-day  my  gray 
doublet  shall  laugh  at  him."  Accordingly, 
arrayed  in  his  plain  and  simple  attire,  and 
seated  upon  the  imperial  throne,  he  re- 
ceived the  king,  who,  glitterirgin  gold  and 
purple,  was  now  obliged,  in  th3  presence  of 
all  the  bishops  and  princes,  to  humbly  sup- 


plicate on  his  knees  for  pardon,  and  to  do 
homage  for  his  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia. 

Hereupon  the  princes  of  the  empire,  as 
usual  after  a  terminated  campaign,  re- 
turned home  ;  but  Rudolphus,  who  by  no 
means  trusted  the  proud  king,  remained  in 
Austria  with  his  feithful  Alsatian  and 
Swabian  knights,  who  continued  attached 
to  him  from  the  time  when,  under  his  or- 
ders as  count  of  Hapsburg,  they  fought 
with  him  in  so  many  battles.  And,  in 
reality,  very  shortly  afterwards  Ottocar 
recommenced  hostilities,  thinking  that  Ru- 
dolphus had  now  no  competent  forces  with 
him.  But  the  emperor  with  his  small  but 
valiant  band  boldly  marched  against  his 
adversary,  and  maintained  a  most  sangui- 
nary  battle,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1278, 
at  Marchfeld,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Danube.  The  victory  was  long  doubtfuly 
and  Rudolphus  himself  was  in  great  dan- 
ger, for  among  the  Bohemian  knights  seve- 
ral had  agreed  and  sworn  to  attack  and 
destroy  him.  One  of  them,  Henry  of 
Fullenstein,  sprang  upon  him  with  his 
couched  lance,  but  the  emperor  avoided 
the  stroke,  and  dexterously  thrusting  the 
point  of  his  own  spear  through  the  aper- 
ture  of  his  antagonist's  helmet,  he  pierced 
his  head,  and  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse. 
At  the  same  moment,  however,  a  gigantic 
Thuringian  knight,  who  also  belonged  to 
the  conspirators,  stabbed  the  horse  of  Ru- 
dolphus, which  fell  to  the  ground,  and  its 
royal  rider  with  difficulty  protected  him- 
self with  his  shield  from  being  trampled 
under  foot,  imtil  one  of  his  own  knights 
brought  him  another  horse.  Being  again 
mounted,  and  his  general,  Berthold  Kap- 
pler,  bringing  up  now  the  rear-guard,  he 
once  more  dashed  against  the  enemy, 
who  could  no  longer  resist  the  attack,  but 
was  completely  put  to  flight.  Neverthe- 
less, although  deserted  by  his  army,  Otto- 
car, as  Rudolphus  himself  testifies,  fought 
bravely  to  the  last ;  tmtil,  with  his  horse, 
he  was  struck  to  the  earth  and  killed  by  a 
knight  of  Styria,  whom  he  had  formerly 
much  injured  and  oppressed.'  When  peace 
was  restored,  the  marriage  between  the 
two  royal  houses  was  celebrated,  and  Bo- 
hemia was  governed  in  trust  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Ottocar  by  the  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg. 

Rudolphus,  however,  with  the  consent 
of  the  German  princes,  transferred  Aus- 
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Iria,  as  imperial  fief,  to  his  own  house ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  country  reconquered  by 
his  arms  for  the  German  empire  ;  and  one 
of  the  electoral  princes,  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  in  approbation  of  this  arrangement, 
said — "  That  it  was  only  just  that  Rudol. 
phus  should  convey  over  to  his  children,  if 
he  thought  fit,  that  principality  which  he 
had  reconquered  for  the  empire  with  so 
much  sacrifice  of  his  own  blood."  Ac- 
cordingly, at  an  imperial  diet  held  in 
Augsburg  in  1282,  the  emperor  took  sol- 
emn  possession  thereof,  and  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  empire, 
he  gave  to  his  sons  Albert  and  Rudolphus, 
the  countries  of  Austria,  Styria,  Camiola, 
ahd  Vienna ;  but  Carinthia  he  gave  to 
Meinhard,  count  of  Tyrol,  whose  daugh- 
ter his  son  Albert  had  married.  Thus  the 
emperor  Rudolphus  became  the  founder 
of  the  powerful  house  of  Austria. 

These  affairs  being  settled,  he  was  again, 
although  far  advanced  in  years,  zealously 
engaged  in  seeking  to  promote  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire.  He  required  the 
counts,  nobles,  and  cities  of  the  several 
countries  throughout  the  empire  to  take  an 
oath  to  preserve  the  public  peace  for  the 
term  of  five  years;  and  knowing  well 
that  all  who  nourish  evil  intentions  are 
never  sufficiently  bound  by  their  word,  he 
himself  journeyed  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces, and  routing  the  freebooter  knights 
from  their  castles  and  stroneholds,  com- 
pletely destroyed  them.  Thus,  on  one 
expedition  to  Thuringia,  he  razed  sixty-six 
such  places,  and  executed  twenty-nine  of 
these  brigand  nobles  ;  among  those  of  the 
most  troublesome  princes  whom  he  pun- 
ished was  Count  Eberhard  of  Wurtem- 
benr,  and  whose  motto  was,  ''  The  friend 
of  God  and  enemy  of  the  world  ;"  him  he 
besieged  in  his  own  city  of  Stuttgard,  and 
forced  him  to  yield  and  to  raze  with  his 
own  hands  the  walls  of  that  his  actual 
place  of  residence.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  suffered  other  persons  of  rank  to  build 
fortresses  for  their  defence  against  the 
freebooters,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bishop  of 
Paderborn,  who  in  1290  was  permitted  to 
build  two  castles  upon  his  domain. 

Hence  the  emperor  Rudolphus  was  so 
fully  employed  in  Germany,  that  he  never 
seriously  contemplated  going  to  Italy  in 
order  to  be  crowned  king.  He  was  also 
accustomed  to  say  that  "  Italy  resembled  a 
lion's  den,  in  which  it  was  true  many  tra- 


ces might  be  found  of  those  emperors  who 
had  entered  it,  but  very  few,  if  any,  of 
those  who  had  quitted  it."  Nay,  so  little 
did  he  follow  out  the  plans  of  former  kings 
with  regard  to  Italy,  that  in  a  negotiation 
with  the  pope,  Gregory  X.,  he  ceded  all 
the  imperial  right  of  interference  within 
the  domain  of  the  Church  as  in  the  present 
day.  Hence  he  could  congratulate  him- 
self  in  beholding  that  destructive  cause  of 
incitement  removed  which  impelled  the 
emperors  to  make  their  expeditions  into 
Itahr. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reigo,  Ru- 
dolphus  was  anxious,  at  an  imperial  diet 
held  at  Frankfort  in  1291,  to  have  his  own 
son  Albert  recqgnised  by  the  princes  as 
emperor  of  Germany ;  but  the  nobles,  jeal- 
ous and  tired  of  the  government  of  Rudol- 
phus, which  had  already  beeome  too  vigor. 
ous  and  firm  for  them — ^inasmuch  as  it 
prevented  them  from  following  their  own 
selfish  interests — thinking  that  Germany 
would  cease  to  be  an  elective  kingdom  if 
the  son  were  allowed  to  succeed  his  father, 
refused  their  consent  to  the  proposal.  Dis- 
pleased with  this  ingratitude  Rudolphus 
took  his  departure  in  disgust,  and  proceeded 
to  Basle. 

He  had  now  attained  a  great  age,  and 
suffered  much  from  infirmity  and  disease; 
so  much  so  that,  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  his  physicians  had  only  prolonged  his 
existence  by  artificial  means.  One  day, 
while  he  was  sitting  at  the  chess-boaid, 
they  announced  to  him  the  near  approach 
of  his  death.  "  Well  then,"  he  said,  '*  let 
us  away,  my  friends,  to  Spires,  to  the  tomb 
of  the  icings !"  Accordingly  he  was  care- 
fully conveyed  to  the  travelling  equipage, 
and  with  his  train  set  off  and  journeyed 
along  the  Rhine;  he  did  not,  however, 
reach  Spires,  but  died  on  the  road,  at  6er- 
mersheim,  on  the  80th  of  September,  1291} 
aged  seventy-four. 

His  memory  was  so  universally  revered 
throughout  Germany,  that  for  a  long  time 
afler  his  death  it  was  common  to  say :  "  No, 
no,  that  is  not  acting  with  the  honesty  of 
Rudolphus !"  He  was  a  warrior  from  his 
boyhood,  and  one  of  his  dearest  wishes  as 
a  youth  was  that  he  might  have  the  com- 
mand of  a  German  army  of  40,000  infantry 
and  4000  cavalry,  for  with  such  a  force, 
he  said,  he  would  have  marched  against 
and  faced  the  whole  world. 

Several  of  the  princes  were  not  unfavor- 
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able  to  Albert  of  Austria,  the  80q  of  Ru- 
dolphus,  but  Archbishop  Gerhard  of  Mentz 
understood  so  to  arrange  matters  that  bis 
own  cousin,  Count  Adolphus  of  Nassau, 
was  chosen  emperor.  Adolphus  was  in- 
deed  a  brave  and  valiant  knight,  and  pos- 
sessed many  amiable  qualities,  but  for  such 
a  Rtation  he  had  neither  sufficient  tact,  nor 
adequate  power  and  influence.  He  held 
only  the  moiety  of  the  territory  of  Nassau, 
and  his  property  was  so  insignificant  that 
be  could  not  even  cover  the  expenses  at- 
tending the  coronation  ;  and  when  he  tried 
to  extricate  himself  from  this  difficulty  by 
imposing  a  tax  upon  the  Jews  in  Frankfort, 
he  was  opposed  by  the  mayor  of  that  city ; 
Archbishop  Gerhard,  therefore,  was  obliged 
to  mortgage  his  ecclesiastical  estates  in  his 
favor. 

As  emperor,  he  sought  to  follow  in  the 
^Mtsteps  of  Rudolph  us,  by  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavoring  to  aggrandize  his  own  house; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  succeed  in 
either  of  these  objects,  and  inthe  latter  es- 
pecially he  employed  such  means  as  pro- 
duced disaflection  and  disgust  in  the  public 
mind.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  obtain 
money,  he  promised  King  Edward  L  of 
England  his  aid  in  troops  against  Philip 
of  Prance,  in  return  for  a  considerable  sum. 
This  aid,  however,  although  the  money  was 
paid,  was  not  required,  as  the  war  between 
the  two  kings  was  suspended  for  that  time. 
The  money,  however,  Adolphus  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  fresh  lands.  Just  at  this 
period  a  profligate  margrave,  Albert  the 
base,  held  his  sway  in  Thuringia,  and 
abandoned  his  amiable  and  virtuous  wife 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  in  order  to  marry  Cuni- 
gunde  of  Isenburg.  The  unhappy  mother, 
when  obliged  to  take  leave  of  her  children, 
in  the  anguish  of  separation,  bit  the  cheek 
of  her  son  Frederick,  who  from  this  cir- 
cumstance is  styled  in  history  ''  Frederick 
with  the  bitten  cheek."  This  unnatural 
and  truly  base  fiither  sold  the  hereditary 
estates  of  his  two  sons  by  the  first  marriage, 
to  the  emperor  Adolphus,  and  presented  the 
money  to  Albert,  the  son  of  Cunigunde. 
Subsequently,  however,  Frederick  and 
Dietzmann,  the  two  sons  of  Margaret,  hav- 
ing come  to  manhood,  fought  bravely  for 
their  inheritance,  their  people  having  re- 
mained faithful  to  them ;  so  that  the  em- 
peror found  himself  obliged  to  wage  an  un- 
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righteous  war  against  them — ^he  whose 
primary  duty  it  was  to  maintain  with  all 
his  power  and  influence  right  and  justice 
towards  all.  The  brothers,  however,  re- 
gained a  portion  of  their  lands. 

Such  unworthy  proceedings  had  brought 
down  upon  Adolphus  the  hatred  of  G^r- 
many ;  besides  this,  the  fickle- minded  arch- 
bishop, Gerhard  of  Mentz,  was  also  dissa- 
tisfied with  him,  because  he  found  that  he 
was  deceived  in  the  hopes  he  had  cherished 
of  making  htm  subservient  to  his  own  in- 
terests. At  his  sufj^stkxi,  therefore,  a  new 
diet  of  all  the  princes  and  nobles  was  held, 
and  Adolphus  was  there  deposed  :  inasmuch 
as  he  had  desolated  the  churches,  received 
pay  from  a  prince  (the  king  of  England) 
inferior  to  himself,  and  had  likewise  dimin-. 
ished  the  empire  instead  of  extending  it,  and 
finally  had  not  promoted  and  maintained 
the  peace  of  the  country.  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria was  therefore  chosen  to  replace  him. 
This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
electoral  princes,  without  the  instigation  of 
the  pope,  dethroned  an  emperor  of  their 
own  accord.  The  two  rival  sovereigns  ap- 
pealed to  arms,  marched  against  each  other,, 
and  met  at  Worms,  where,  in  1298,  they" 
fought  the  decisive  battle.  Adolphus  waa. 
completely  overthrown,  and  fell  in  the  con- 
test mortally  wounded — as  some  say,  by 
the  hand  of  Albert  himself. 

This  Albert  was  by  no  means  of  a  kind,, 
friendly  disposition  like  his  father ;  on  the* 
contrary,  he  was  a  severe,  austere,  and^ 
despotic  ruler ;  besides,  even  in  his  exter- 
nal appearance  he  was  disfigured  by  the* 
loss  of  an  eye.  It  is  true  his  severity  to-, 
wards  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  was  just,, 
for  the  emperor  not  being  disposed  to  con- 
sult his  will  in  every  thing,  the  archbishop* 
had  menacingly  said,  <Mhat  he  had  yet' 
more  emperors  in  his  pocket ;"  and  actually* 
adopted  means  for  the  election  of  another*. 
But  Albert  very  soon  brought  him  to  rea- 
son, and  obliged  him  to  sue  for  mercy«  Ini 
other  matters,  however,  his  actions  were 
not  always  guided  by  justice.  His  aimi 
was  to  bring  under  his  subjection  several' 
other  countries,  in  which  he  partly  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  his  eyes  were  now  turned  to.»- 
wards  Thuringia,  Bohemia,  and  Holland, 
when  all  his  enterprises  were  suddenl]^ 
annihilated  by  death.  In  the  spring  of  the^ 
year  1308,  he  went  to  his  hereditary  estates-, 
on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  in  order  to* 
re-establish    peace  among  the  iQsui|;ent 
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Swiss,  and  to  levy  great  forces  to  enable 
him  >to  oarry  on  the  contemplated  war 
against  Bohemia.  He  had  with  him  also 
his  young /lepbew,  John  of  Swabia,  the  son 
of  his  brotmir  Rudolphus,  from  whom,  al. 
though  he  was  l^w  out  of  his  minority,  he 
withheld  the  share  he  inherited  of  the  Haps- 
bui^  estates.  In  vain  did  the  ambitious 
youth  repeatedly  beg  for  his  patrimony; 
the  kmg  always  refused.  Finding,  there- 
fore, all  his  just  demands  in  vain,  he,  with 
four  knights,  who  also  nourished  a  secret 
hatred  against  Albert,  determined  at  length 
to  assassinate  him.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
1308,  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  emperor  set  out  from  Stein  near  Baden 
through  Argau,  in  order  to  return  to  the 
camp  at  Reinfeld,  where  his  court  was  as- 
sembled.  They  came  through  the  deep 
valleys  to  the  ferry  across  the  Reuse  at 
Windisoh.  Here  the  conspirators  pressed 
forward  with  a  view  of  entering  the  same 
boat  with  the  emperor ;  and  thus,  having 
separated  him  from  his  attendants,  they 
crossed  the  stream  together.  Having  reach- 
ed \he  shore,  they  remounted  their  steeds 
and  proceeded  for  some  distance,  through 
the  vast  cornfields,  at  the  base  of  the  hills, 
on  the  highest  of  which  towered  the  mighty 
castle  of  Hapsburg,  when  suddenly  rushing 
upon  the  emperor,  Duke  John  of  Swabia 
buried  his  lance  in  his  neck,  loudly  ex- 
claiming :  **  Such  is  the  reward  of  injus- 
tice!" At  the  same  time  Rudolphus  of 
Balm  stabbed  him  with  his  dagger,  and 
Walter  of  Esehenbach  divided  his  head 
with  his  sword.  The  king  sunk  to  the 
earth  powerless  and  bathed  in  his  blood. 
A  poor  woman,  who  had  witnessed  the 
deed,  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  in  her  arms 
the  emperor  Albert  breathed  his  last.  The 
conspirators  decamped  and  separated  from 
each  other  immediately  after  the  tragedy ; 
and,  tormented  by  their  guilty  consciences, 
never  afterwards  met  or  saw  each  other 
again.  One  of  them,  Rudolphus  of  Wart, 
was  taken  and  broken  upon  the  wheel  on 
the  spot  where  the  deed  of  blood  was  com- 
mitted ;  the  others,  as  well  as  the  duke 
himself,  ended  their  days  in  obscurity  and 
misery. 

It  was  during  the  year  in  which  King 
Albert  was  murdered,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  Swiss  confederacy  was  laid.  The 
history  of  this  vigorous,  industrious,  and 
Ireedom-loving  people,  who  inhabit  many 
greater  and  smaller  tracts  of  country  at  the 


foot  of,  and  amidst  the  lofty  chains  of  mouih 
tains  which  run  between  Germany,  Fnuioe, 
and  Italy,  belongs  also  to  the  history  of 
Germany  ;  for  the  origin  of  the  Swiss  nt. 
tion  is  entirely  German,  and  it  is  only  on 
the  borders  of  this  country  and  France  that 
the  French  language  is  spoken.  The  chief 
cities  in  the  districts  towardsSwabia,  Bene, 
Zurich,  Freiburg,  Soleure,  dec,  were  origi. 
nally,  and  continued  for  a  long  period  to  be 
imperial  free  cities ;  and  the  Waldsttidte, 
or  forest  towns,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unter- 
wald,  were  likewise  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  empire.  Their  form  of 
government  was  very  ancient,  and  seemed, 
as  it  were,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature. 
The  same  as  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
the  whole  6ommunity  of  freemen  exercised, 
under  their  Landam$nann  or  president,  the 
greatest  power ;  and  the  strength  of  their 
constitution  lay  entirely  in  the  combined 
will  of  the  people.  The  emperor  of  Ger- 
many  however,  as  they  belonged  to  the 
empire,  had  anx>ng  them  his  Yogts  or  in- 
tendants,  who  attended  to  the  collection  of 
taxes,  the  coinage  and  stamping  of  money, 
and  matters  by  no  means  burdensome. 

Albert,  who  was  anxious  to  extend  the 
power  of  his  house,  proposed  that  they 
should  renounce  their  connection  with  the 
imperial  state,  and  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  his  powerful  house,  pos- 
sessing as  it  did  such  extensive  patrimo- 
nial possessions  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
which  meant,  in  other  words,  that,  instead 
of  remaining  longer  Germans,  they  should 
become  Hapsburgians,or  Austrians.  They, 
however,  regarding  his  acts  with  a  suspi- 
cious eye,  refused  to  agree  to  his  proposal ; 
upon  which  the  emperor,  in  his  turn,  re- 
nounced them,  permitting,  and  even  eO- 
couraging  the  intendants  to  oppress  and 
levy  upon  the  people  severe  and  cruelly  un- 
just exactions.  He  treated  these  compar- 
atively little  known  and  obscure  moun- 
taineers with  derision  and  contempt.  He 
appointed  as  his  representatives  two  Vogts: 
Hermann  Gessler  of  Bruneck,  a  haughty, 
overbearing  nobleman,  who  possessed,  near 
the  town  of  Altorf,  in  Uri,  a  castle  or  strong 
fortress,  in  which  he  used  to  force  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  neighborhood  to  obedience ; 
and  Beringer  of  Landenberg,  who  dwelt  at 
the  castle  of  Samen,  in  Unterwald ;  to 
those  Albert  added  several  other  officers, 
who  performed  the  functions  of  untcr-vogts 
or  sub-intendants. 
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But  three  patriotio  and  noble-minded 
Swiss,  who  felt  and  deeply  participated  in 
the  misery  «ndured  by  their  native  land, 
while  deprived  of  its  ancient  freedom,  uni- 
ted together  in  order  to  overthrow  and  crush 
the  tyrannical  power  of  these  imperial 
V(«ts. 

The  names  of  these  fearless  and  magnan- 
imous men  were :  Werner  Staufiacher  of 
Schwyz,  Walter  Fttrst  of  Attidghausen  in 
Uri,  and  Arnold  of  Melchthal  in  Unterwald. 
They  knew  well  that  their  hardy  country- 
men, bold  and  undismayed  in  the  defence 
of  their  rights,  would  readily  take  part 
with  them.  Arnold  of  Melchthal  espe- 
cially, however,  liad  grievous  cause  for  re- 
sentment, inasmuch  as  the  intendant,  Lan- 
denberg,  for  some  very  trifling  circum- 
stance, had  most  unjustly  taken  from  him 
a  team  of  fine  oxen,  and  when  his  father 
complained  of  it,  Landenbei^'s  officer  re- 
plied, contemptuously :  "  If  peasants  wbh 
to  eat  bread,  let  them  draw  the  plouiesh 
themselves."  Arnold,  incensed  at  the 
shameful  act  itself,  as  well  as  indignant  at 
the  fellow's  insolence,  broke  the  servant's 
arm  with  the  stick  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
knowing  but  too  well  the  cruel  character 
of  the  Vogt,  took  flight  and  secreted  him- 
self.  The  tyrant,  unable  to  find  him,  or- 
dered the  eyes  of  his  venerable  fitther  to  be 
plucked  out — an  instance  of  savage  cruelty 
but  too  frequently  presented  at  that  time  in 
this  oppressed  country. 

These  three  patriots  now  uniting  together, 
met  regularly  during  the  silent  hour  of 
night  at  RUtli,  a  small  meadow  in  a  lonely 
place,  between  high  rocks  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  busily  engaged  in  enlisting  their 
friends  into  the  noble  cause,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  Wednesday  before  Martinmas, 
in  the  year  1807,  each  brought  with  him 
to  this  plaoe  ten  fellow-patiiots,  men  of  up- 
right,  resolute  mind.  When  these  thirty, 
three  good  and  true  men  were  assembled 
at  the  Riitli,  filled  with  the  recollection  of 
their  former  liberty,  and  united  together 
by  the  perils  of  the  times  in  the  closest  bonds 
of  friendship,  the  three  leaders  lifled  up 
their  hands  to  heaven,  and  swore  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being  that  they 
would  manfully  combine  in  defence  of  their 
common  liberty.  The  other  thirty  mem- 
bers, following  the  example  of  their  chief, 
and  raising  Sieir  hands  to  heaven  with 
equal  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  pronounced 


the  same  oath.  The  execution  of  their 
plan,  however,  was  reserved  for  the  first 
day  of  the  ensuing  new  year ;  and  separa* 
ting  now,  they  each  returned  to  their  cot- 
tages, where  in  the  mean  time  they  pre- 
served the  most  strict  silence,  and  put  up 
their  cattle  for  the  winter. 

Meanwhile,  the  Vogt  or  Governor,  Her- 
mann  Gessler,  was  slK>t  by  William  Tell, 
a  citizen  of  Uri,  and  a  native  of  Burglen, 
son-in-law  of  Walter  Fttrst.  How  that 
free  and  brave  man  refused,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  cruel  Vogt,  to  do  homage  to 
a  hat,  the  symbol  of  his  tyranny,  how  he 
was  obliged  to  shoot  an  apple  from  the  top 
of  his  son's  head,  and  how  he  escaped  from 
the  threatened  incarceration  by  leaping  out 
of  a  boat  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm,  on 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  finally  of  his 
shooting  Gessler  at  KUssnacht — all  this  is 
well  known,  and  having  continued  to  form 
the  theme  of  universal  praise,  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  poet  and  painter,  both  in  . 
ancient  and  modern  times,  down  to  the 
present  moment.  And  although  this  event 
took  place  before  the  hour  destined  to  liber- 
ate the  country,  and  without  the  interfer. 
ence  of  the  oppressed  people,  it  nevertheless 
strengthened  the  courage  of  the  confeder- 
ates, and  was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of 
their  emancipation  by  all  the  sturdy  natives 
of  that  noble  and  majestic  country. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
of  the  year  1808,  when  Landenberg,  the 
Vogt,  was  proceeding  from  the  castle  to 
attend  mass  at  Samen,  he  was  met  by 
twenty  men  of  Unterwald  with  calves,  goats, 
sheep,  fowls,  and  hares,  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  mountaineers,  they 
brought  for  his  acceptance  as  a  nbw  year's 
gift.  The  Vogt,  pleased  with  their  present, 
desired  the  men  to  convey  the  animals  into  ' 
the  court  of  the  castle.  As  soon,  however, 
as  these  twenty  patriots  had  entered  within 
the  gates,  one  of  them  blew  a  horn,  at  which 
signal  each  of  them  drew  forth  a  steel  blade 
concealed  beneath  his  doublet,  and  fixed  it 
upon  the  end  of  his  stick,  while  thirty  more 
of  their  comrades  rushed  down  the  hill 
through  the  wood  of  Brlen,  and  joining  them 
in  the  castle,  they  all  took  possession  of 
the  place,  and  made  the  whole  garrison 
prisoners.  Landenberg,  who  having  heard 
the  tumult,  had  fled  from  Samen,  across 
the  fields,  towards  Alpnach,  was  pursued 
and  taken;  but  as  the  confederates  had 
agreed  to  shed  no  blood,  they  having  first 
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made  him  swear  to  quit  Switzerland  for- 
ever, and  never  return  to  it,  allowed  him 
to  depart  and  seek  refuge  at  the  court  of 
his  emperor. 

By  similar  stratagems  to  that  employed 
in  the  taking  of  the  castle  of  Samen,  many 
others  were  captured  and  demolished,  and 
the  various  imperial  Vogts,  with  their  de- 
pendents, sent  beyond  the  borders;  so  that 
messengers  arrived  from  every  quarter  at 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  with  the  good  news 
of  success.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the 
7th  of  January,  the  Swiss  met  together, 
and  again  pledged  themselves  to  the  ancient 
oath  of  confederacy.  The  next  and  most 
immediate  danger  which  threatened  them 
was  from  King  Albert,  who  was  resolved 
to  avenge  himself  upon  them  for  their  con- 
duct. From  this,  however,  they  were  in  a 
few  months  rescued  by  the  arm  of  Duke 
John  of  Swabia,  and  his  confederates. 
Nevertheless,  they  had  still  to  sustain  some 
dreadful  struggles  for  their  newly-acquired 
freedom. 

After  the  death  of  Albert  I.  the  German 
princes  remained  true  to  their  principle, 
not  to  choose  several  emperors  from  the 
same  house  in  succession,  and  therefore  as 
chivalric  virtues  in  their  estimation  sur- 
passed all  other,  they  elected  Count  Hen- 
ry of  Luxemburg,  who  was  known  to  be  a 
valiant,  manly  hero  and  knight.  His  reign 
in  Grermany  was  too  short  to  permit  him 
to  do  much  for  its  welfare ;  nevertheless, 
brief  as  it  was,  he  showed  by  his  conduct 
that  he  possessed  sufficient  courage  and 
nobleness  of  mind  to  render  himself  worthy 
of  the  ancient  imperial  crown.  He  like- 
wise  made  an  expedition  to  Italy,*  whither 
no  emperor  had  gone  since  Conrad  IV. ; 
and  there  he  testified  his  noble  and  chival- 
ric principles  by  efiecting  a  reconciliation 
between  ^e  Guelfs  and  £e  Ghibelins,  thus 
again  uniting  together,  under  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  government,  those  whose 
minds  had  been  distracted  with  hatred  and 
discord;  but  the  violence  of  the  parties 
soon  again  broke  forth,  and  Henry  himself 
sunk,  probably  their  sacrifice.  Afler  being 
crowned  at  Rome,  he  died  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  their  contention,  in  an  expedition 
against  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  at  Buon- 


*  Dante  was  amoiigthe  flnt  to  do  homage  to  him  on 
his  arrival,  and  praaented  Itim  with  a  letter  and  a  La- 
tin diflcooiBe  upon  the  imperial  dominion,  in  which  he, 
as  a  Gliibelln,  highly  extolled  it,  and  ixmVoA  Heniy  to 
— ^laTigorooi  nw of hii power. 


conventi,   near  Sienna,  on  the  24th  ot 
August,  1313,  as  was  thought  by  poison. 

He  acquired  for  his  house  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  and  by  this  means  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  greatness.  In  Bohemia, 
Ottocar's  grand-daughter  Elizabeth  waa 
left  as  the  last  survivor  of  the  ancient  royal 
race.  In  a  spirit  of  hatred  to  the  Haps- 
burgian  house,  which,  after  this  jprincess, 
possessed  the  next  claim  upon  Bohemia, 
the  nobility  gave  this  heiress  in  marriage  to 
John,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  and  with  her 
the  house  of  Luxemburg  obtained  the  royal 
crown  of  Bohemia,  to  which  was  after- 
wards  added  also  the  imperial  crown. 

In  the  new  election  of  emperor  the 
princes  were  far  from  being  unanimous ; 
the  one  party,  with  the  archbishop  of  Meotz 
at  their  head,  chose  Lewis  of  Upper  Bava. 
ria  ;  the  other,  led  by  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  selected  Duke  Frederick  of  Aus- 
tria, sumamed  the  handsome,  because  of 
his  fine  and  noble  form.  Lewis  was  crowD> 
ed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Frederick  at 
Bonn,  with  the  real  insignia  of  the  empire. 
Thence  a  new  war  broke  out  in  Germany; 
everywhere  there  was  violent  oppositioo. 
The  greatest  number  of  towns,  especially 
those  in  Swabia,  were  for  Lewis,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  Swiss  people  also; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  nobility  were  chiefly 
for  Frederick  of  Austria.  Moreover,  Fred- 
erick  had  a  powerful  ally  in  the  person  of 
his  brother,  Duke  Leopold,  who  was  a 
brave  knight  and  a  good  general.  This 
prince  resolved  in  the  first  place  to  avenge 
the  honor  of  the  Austrian  house  upon  the 
Swiss  people,  and  he  forthwith  advanced 
into  their  country,  accompanied  by  a  nu- 
merous retinue  of  knights.  He  threatened 
to  trample  these  boors  under  his  feet,  and 
provided  himself  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  rojpes  for  the  execution  of  their  rebellious 
chiefs  ;  for  he  had  no  idea  of  the  astonish- 
ing feats  which  an  oppressed  people  are 
capable  of  performing  in  the  cause  of  their 
freedom,  however  unskilled  in  the  ordinary 
tactics  of  war. 

The  duke  divided  his  army  into  two  di- 
visions,  and  advanced  from  Aegeri  to  Mor- 
garten,  towards  the  mountains  of  Schwyz. 
The  heavy  cavalry,  consisting  of  knights 
clad  in  complete  iron  armor,  the  pride  and 
flower  of  thp  army,  formed  the  van-guard, 
for  the  known  heroism  of  the  duke  had  at- 
tracted  the  whole  of  the  ancient  nobility 
of  Hapsburg,  Lenzbuig,  and  Kybuig)  to 
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join  his  ranks,  together  with  the  Vogt  of 
Landenberff,  and  the  male  branches  of  Geas- 
ler's  family,  all  burning  to  revenge  his  death. 

But  the  confederates,  when  they  received 
the  news  that  the  enemy  was  approaching, 
did  not  in  the  least  waver  in  their  courage 
and  heroism,  but  prepared  at  once  for  bat- 
tle. On  that  same  night  four  hundred  men 
from  Uri  landed  at  Brunnen,  In  Schwyz,  and 
a  few  hours  afterwards  they  were  joined  by 
three  hundred  men  from  Unterwald  ;  they 
then  all  marched  across  the  fields,  and  joined 
the  main  body  in  Schwyz.  There  they 
were  gladly  welcomed  by  a  venerable  pa- 
triot, Rudolphus  Redin,  of  Biberegg,  so 
aged  and  infirm  that  he  could  scarcely 
totter,  yet  so  skilled  and  prudent  in  war, 
that  the  people,  as  he  now  drew  up  their 
plan  of  attacK,  gladly  listened  to  his  sage 
advice,  which  they  scrupulously  followed  : 
"  Our  grand  aim,  my  sons,  must  be,"  said  he, 
'<  as  we  are  so  inferior  iir  numbers,  to  pre- 
vent the  duke  from  gaining  any  advantage 
by  his  superior  force."  He  then  showed 
them  how  they  must  occupy  the  heights  of 
Morgarten  and  the  Sattel  mountain,  in  or- 
der to  surprise  the  duke's  army  in  the 
narrow  pasB,  and  falling  upon  its  flank, 
thus  divide  and  cut  it  on. 

The  small  but  united  band  of  patriots, 
after  they  had  knelt  down,  and  implored  the 
help  of  Grod,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
went  forth  to  the  number  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred, and  gained  the  summit  of  the  Sattel 
mountain,  near  the  Einsiedeln  boundary. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  an  unexpected 
body  of  fifty  men,  who  on  account  of  some 
dispute  had  been  banished  from  Schwyz, 
but  who  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  danger  that  threatened  their  country, 
ibrgot  their  quarrel,  and  repaired  to  Mor- 
garten,  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
their  native  land. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1315,  the 
host  of  well-accoutred  horsemen  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  the  mountains  under 
the  ruddy  rays  of  a  morning's  sun,  in  the 
reflection  of  which  their  forest  of  glittering 
spears  and  lances  extended  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  The  van  now  entered 
the  pass,  and  ^ht^  avenue,  which  was  hedged 
in  with  mountains  and  water,  soon  became 
filled  with  the  close  ranks  of  the  cavalry. 
At  this  moment  the  aforesaid  fifty  exiled 
Schwyzers,  shouting  aloud,  rolled  down 
from  the  heights  of  Morgarten  huge  frag- 
ments of  rock  in  quick  succession  on  the 


enemy.  When  the  1800  Swiss  who  were 
posted  on  the  summit  of  the  Sattel  moun- 
tain, beheld  the  confusion  now  produced 
among  the  ranks  of  the  horsemen  in  the 
pass  beneath,  (near  the  Lake  of  Aegeri,) 
they  quickly  descended,  and  in  a  firm, 
united  body,  made  an  overwhelming  attack 
upon  the  enemy's  flank,  committing  every, 
where  the  most  sanguinary  execution  with 
their  iron-pointed  clubs  and  halberbs.  Many 
of  the  nobles  and  knights,  the  flower  of  the 
Austrian  nobility,  fell,  two  of  the  Gesslers 
were  slain,  and  Landenberg  was  pierced  to 
death.  Duke  Leopold  himself  narrowly 
escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  those  hardy 
mountaineers,  previously  held  by  him 
in  such  contempt,  but  now  become  his  vic- 
torious pursuers,  and  was  with  difliculty 
sav^d  by  a  peasant  acquainted  with  the 
roads,  who  conducted  him  through  narrow 
by.passes  as  far  as  Winterthur,  where  he 
at  length  safely  arrived  in  the  greatest  de- 
jection and  fatigue  of  mind  and  body. 

Thus  the  whole  Austrian  army,  in  spite 
of  all  its  chivalric  bravery  and  superior 
discipline,  was  completely  annihilated  by  a 
small  body  of  peasantry,  who,  however, 
although  simple  and  rude  by  nature  and 
condition,  aroused  at  length  from  their  for- 
mer  state  of  slavery  and  oppression,  became 
at  once  ennobled  by  their  innate  love  of 
liberty  and  patriotism;  so  that  already 
within  the  short  space  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  by  their  united  courage  and  tact,  tiiey 
succeeded  in  trampling  upon  their  haughty 
and  tyrannic  foe,  and  obtaining  over  him  a 
glorious  triumph.  After  this  happy  day 
the  confederates  renewed  their  ancient 
bond  of  amity,  whose  basis  was,  that  all 
should  be  ready  in  defence  of  one,  and  one 
in  defence  of  all ;  and  the  emperor  Lewis 
in  several  letters  confirmed  the  liberty  of 
the  Swiss. 

In  Germany,  however,  the  war  between 
Frederick  of  Austria  and  Lewis  of  Bava- 
ria still  continued  with  undiminished  fierce- 
ness. Many  provinces  were  desolated  with 
fire  and  sword,  until  at  length,  in  the  year 
1322,  a  decisive  action  was  fought  at  Muhl- 
dorf  in  Bavaria.  Frederick  very  indis- 
creetly allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
that  battle,  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
his  brother  Leopold,  who  was  advancing 
to  the  spot  with  assistance.  The  battle 
commenced  at  sunrise,  and  lasted  ten 
hours.  Frederick  himself  fought  bravely 
at  the  head  of  his  body-guard,  equipped  in 
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a  splendid  suit  of  gold  armor,  and  bearing 
aloft  upon  his  helmet,  flittering  in  the 
sun's  rays,  the  imperial  eagle;  while 
Lewis,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  appear  at 
all  on  the  field  of  battle.  At  noon,  Lewis's 
brave  and  experienced  general,  Seyfried 
Schweppermann  of  Nuremberg,  ondered 
his  army  to  wheel  round,  and  thus  the 
Austrians  had  the  sun,  dust,  and  wind  full 
in  their  face,  while  at  the  same  time,  as 
directed  by  Schweppermann,  the  bur- 
grave  of  Nuremberg  fell  upon  them  from 
behind  with  five  hundred  cavalry.  This 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  ene- 
my, carried  Austrian  colors  and  banners, 
so  that  Frederick  and  those  with  him  were 
so  deceived  that  they  felt  assured  Duke 
Leopold  had  at  that  critical  moment  ar- 
rived with  his  desired  aid.  When,  how. 
ever,  they  discovered  their  mistake,  they 
were  speedily  thrown  into  disorder  and  put 
to  flight,  and  Frederick,  whose  horse  was 
stabMi,  was,  with  his  brother  Henry,  taken 
prisoner.  When  he  was  presented  by  the 
burgrave  of  Nuremberg  to  Lewis,  he  was 
received  by  the  latter  with  the  words: 
"My  cousin,  we  are  glad  to  see  you." 
Frederick,  however,  made  no  reply,  but 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  re- 
mained completely  silent.  He  was  con. 
veyed  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Traussnitz, 
in  the  Upper  Palatinate.*  Lewis  was  now 
the  sole  ruler  of  Germany,  but  Frederick's 
brotjier  Leopold,  and  other  princes,  would 
not  i^cognise  him,  but  still  carried  on  war 
against  him ;  while  in  addition  to  this, 
Pope  John  XXII.  excommunicated  him  for 
having  taken  part  with  the  duke  of  Milan, 
against  him.  Lewis  determined,  there^ 
fore,  in  this  emergency,  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation  between  himself  and  the  house  of 
Austria.  Accordingly  he  went  in  1325  to 
Frederick,  who  was  still  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Traussnitz,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him,  in  which  Frederick  renounced 
all  claim  to  the  empire,  and  agreed  to  some 
other  severe  conditions,  after  which  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  having,  however,  through  his 
imprisonment  become  so  niuch  changed  in 
his  appearance,  that  his  relations  scarcely 
recognised  him,  while  his  wife  Elizabeth 

•  It  ii  related  that  the  Tictorious  anny,  after  the 
battle,  were  without  any  pnminoiiB,  having  merely  a 
■mail  supply  of  eggs,  which,  ou  being  diaiributed 
among  them,  left  but  one  for  each  man.  The  empe- 
lor  Lewis  on  hearing  tliis  exclaimed :  "  Well,  give  to 
eveiy  soldier  liis  egg,  but  to  the  brave  Schweppermann 
give  two  !*'  as  a  proof  that  to  him  alone  was  due  the 
bODor  of  the  victory. 


of  Aragon  had,  during  this  interval  of  twt 
years  and  a  half,  so  incessantly  wept  tean 
of  grief  and  lamentation  on  his  account, 
that  she  had  become  totally  blind.  Fred- 
erick on  his  part  employed  every  means 
to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty;  he  made  his  abdication  known 
throughout  the  empire  by  public  docu- 
ments, and  exhorted  every  one  to  submit 
to  Lewis.  Neither  the  pope  nor  Leopold, 
however,  felt  themselves  bound,  by  the 
contract,  but,  on  the  contrary,  proceeded 
in  every  possible  way  to  s^iow  their  hostil. 
ity  to  Lewis.  The  two  princes  then  gave 
an  example  of  fidelity  and  friendship,  which 
redounds  to  their  honor.  Frederick  main- 
tained  his  friendship  with  Lewis,  payine 
no  regard  either  to  the  representations  ot 
his  brother,  nor  to  those  of  the  pope,  who 
even  offered  to  release  him  from  the  obli- 
gations of  his  oath  to  Lewis,  the  latter  being 
excommunicated;  while  Lewis,  appreci- 
ating thb  magnanimity  of  character  ia 
Frederick,  and  remembering  their  mututi 
friendship  in  early  life,  they  having  grown 
up  together,  resolved  formally  to  share  the 
emphre  of  Germany  with  him.  Frederick 
came  to  him  at  Mimioh,  and  Lewis  offered, 
as  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  making  an 
expedition  on  behalf  of  his  son  Lewis  in 
Brandenburg  against  the  Poles,  to  intrust 
the  defence  of  his  own  country  against 
Leopold  to  his  hands.  That  expedition* 
however,  was  not  made,  and  the  two  kings, 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1325,  at  Munich, 
entered  publicly  into  an  alliance :  *'  They 
would  both  conjointly  bear  the  title  of  a 
Roman  king,  call  and  regard  themselves 
as  brothers,  and  in  their  dispatches  and 
other  documents  their  signatures  and  seals 
should  be  affixed  alternately.  They  would 
grant  enfeoffments  in  their  joint  capacity, 
and  would  both  together  as  one  person  pre- 
side over  and  govern  the  Roman  empire, 
over  which  they  had  been  appointed  and 
set  apart."  The  two  friends  pledged  them- 
selves anew,  ate  at  one  table,  and  lived 
affectionately  together,  as  they  had  done  in 
their  childhood. 

Pope  John,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
German  character,  and  who  considered 
such  j?ood  faith  unprecedented,  wrote  to 
King  Charles  of  France,  to  whom  it  might 
appear  equally  hovel:  "This  incredible 
example  of  friendship  and  confidence  was 
confided  to  me  on  the  best  authority,  in  a 
communioaticm  from  Germany." 
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Frederick,  however,  did  not  long  con- 
tinue  to  take  a  part  in  the  government; 
for,  greatly  depressed  by  his  many  suf- 
feringSy  he  retired  into  solitude,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  medita- 
tion,  at  the  castle  of  Guttenstein,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  1830,  his  amiable  and  af- 
flicted  consort  having  preceded  him  a  short 
time  before. 

The  house  of  Austria,  as  well  as  the 
pope,  remained  still  inimical  to  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  op- 
pose  him;  so  that  his  whole  reign  pre- 
sented one  scene  of  confusion  and  anarchy, 
and  this  emperor,  whose  kind  and  noble, 
although  less  powerful  mind,  would  in 
happier  times  have  rendered  him  an  ex- 
cellent ruler,  was  not  able,  in  the  rage  of 
such  distraction,  to  direct  the  helm.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  degree  of  blame  at- 
taches to  him,  or  how  much  was  owing  to 
the  perplexity  of  his  situation;  but  his 
measures  appear  to  have  been  often  inde- 
terminate. At  one  time  he  adopted  the 
language  of  entreaty,  at  another  he  em- 
ployed the  means  of  resistance ;  now,  he 
united  with  the  king  of  Bohemia,  then  with 
the  king  of  England,  and  at  last  even  with 
the  king  of  France ;  and,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  anathema,  he  sent  to  the  pope 
more  than  seven  ambassadors ;  but  all  was 
in  vain.  For  the  popes  resided  no  longer 
at  Rome,  having  for  a  considerable  time 
held  their  seat  at  Avignon  in  France ;  they 
were  therefore  in  subjection  to  the  kings 
of  France,  who,  not  being  upon  good  terms 
with  Germany,  were  rejoiced  at  the  dis- 
union which  there  prevailed,  and  prevent- 
ed a  reconciliation  taking  place  between 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  as  Pope  Benedict 
XII.  himself  privately  acknowledged^  with^ 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  the  German  princes. 
In  like  manner.  King  John  of  Bohemia, 
when  he  had  secured  himself  against 
Austria,  showed  himself  hostile  to  the  house 
of  Bavaria,  .whose  growing  greatness  he 
sought  to  oppose  as  much  as  possible. 
This  daring  and  adventurous  prince,  who 
was  incessantly  traversing  Europe  on 
horseback,  like  a  courier,  used  his  influ- 
ence in  throwing  the  torch  of  discord  into 
Italy,  producing  there  the  most  sad  dissen- 
sions, while  he  likewise  succeeded  in  con- 
firming both  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Prance  still  more  strongly  in  their  hatred 
against  the  emperor  Lewis. 

In  the  year  1388  the  German  electoral 


princes,  in  order  to  preserve  the  security 
of  the  empire,  held  a  diet  at  Reuse,  on  the 
Rhine,  and  made  there  the  famous  treaty 
known  by  the  name  of  the  first  electoral 
alliance.  In  this  they  solemnly  declared 
that  as  the  holy  Roman  empire  had  been, 
and  still  continued  to  be  attacked  in  its 
honor,  burdened  and  oppressed  in  its  rights 
and  possessions,  they  would  unite  to  de- 
fend it,  and  courageously  support  it  with 
all  their  strength  and  power  against  every 
aggressor.  Besides  which,  this  protest 
was  solemnly  approved  by. all  the  other 
estates  in  an  imperial  diet,  when  it  was 
declared :  "  That  the  imperial  dignity  and 
power  were  immediately  derived  from  and 
depended  upon  God,  and  that  as  a  matter 
of  right  and  ancient  custom,  the  moment 
an  individual  was  elected  emperor,  that 
moment  he  must,  by  reason  of  his  elec- 
tion, be  regarded  as  a  true  king  and  Ro- 
man  emperor,  without  any  need  of  con- 
firmation by  the  papal  see."  This  impe- 
rial decision  was  made  known  to  the  pope 
in  a  special  communication,  and  from  this 
moment  commenced  the  strong  opposition 
made  against  the  papal  see. 

Had  Lewis  now  possessed  sufRcient 
firmness  of  character  to  have  availed  him. 
self  of  this  declaration  made  by  th^  diet, 
and  thereupon  have  based  his  power ;  if, 
above  all,  he  had  understood  how  to  con- 
fide  in  the  fidelity  and  constancy  of  all  his 
subjects,  as  did  in  ancient  times  his  impe- 
rial  predecessors,  he  might  still,  notwith- 
standing all  the  hostility  of  foreigners, 
have  enjoyed  a  prosperous  reign.  But  as 
he  was  deficient  in  that  greatness  of  soul, 
so  necessary  to  bring  into  happy  realiza- 
tion  the  great  objects  in  view,  the  princes 
became  more  and  more  inimical  towards 
him,  so  that,  at  a  diet  held  at  Reuse  in 
1344,  they  again  brought  heavy  com- 
plaints against  him,  and  censured  his  mal- 
administration of  the  afiairs  of  the  empire » 
This  ill-will,  however,  of  the  princes  to- 
wards the  emperor  originated  chiefly  in 
the  jealousy  with  which  they  regarded  the 
gradual  aggrandizement  of  his  house.  For 
by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Hennegau,  Holland,  Zealand, 
and  Friesland,  he  had  acquired  a  title  to 
all  these  countries,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  male  heir ;  and,  again,  when  the  line 
of  male  descendants  to  the  territory  of  An- 
halt-Brandenburg  became  extinct,  he  made 
over,  in  1328,  to  his  son  Lewis,  the  Braa- 
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denburg  possessions,  and  afterwards  gave 
this  same  son  in  marriage  to  Margaret,  of 
Maultasch,  the  heiress  of  Tyrol.  By  this 
last  acquisition  he  made  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria still  more  hostile  towards  him,  while 
in  the  two  previous  cases  he  brought  down 
upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  Luxemburg. 
Bohemian  house,  and  that  of  the  king  of 
France. 

The  opponents  of  Lewis,  especially  Pope 
Clement  Vl.,  carried  their  animosity  at 
length  to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of 
the  princes,  at  an  assembly  held  in  the 
year  1346,  chose  as  German  emperor, 
Charles,  the  son  of  John,  king  of  Bohemia, 
who  was  also  margrave  of  Moravia;  a 
prince  who  was  brought  up  at  the  French 
court,  his  father  having  a  great  predilec- 
tion for  France.  This  emperor,  however, 
proved  to  be  no  blessing  to  Germany. 
When  after  being  proclaimed  at  Reuse,  he 
mounted  the  so-called  imperial  throne 
erected  there,  in  order  to  present  himself 
before  the  people  for  the  first  time,  and 
while  the  Vival  Rex  resounded  on  every 
side,  the  imperial  banner,  which  had  been 
elevated  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  fell  into 
its  waters,  and,  in  spite  of  every  exertion 
made  to  save  it,  sunk  to  the  bottom — an 
event  which  was  regarded  by  all  as  an  evil 
omen.  Neither  did  he  enjoy  any  popu- 
larity while  Lewis  lived ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, in  the  following  year,  1347,  died  of 
apoplexy 'while  hunting  a  bear.  The  spot 
where  he  fell  from  his  hOrse,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Ftirstenfeld,  near  Munich,  is  still 
called  the  Kaiserwiese  or  emperor's  mead- 
ow, in  recollection  of  the  event.  Lewis 
was  the  last  emperor  excommunicated  by 
the  popes. 
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At  this  time  there  were  in  Germany 
three  powerful  houses,  which,  if  they  had 
•been  united,  could  easily  have  subdued  all 


the  others ;  but  they  were  so  far  from  act. 
ing  in  concert  together,  that  they,  oo  the 
contrary,  opposed  each  other.  These  were 
the  house  of  Luxemburg,  which  possessed, 
in  addition  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  also 
part  of  Silesia  and  Lusatla ;  that  of  Ba- 
varia,  which  had  acquired  Brandenburg, 
Holland,  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  that  of  Aus- 
tria, which,  besides  its  hereditary  estates, 
possessed  likewise  much  of  the  Swabian 
territory. 

The  house  of  Bavaria  could  not  forget 
that  Charles  IV.  had  been  the  enemy  of 
Lewis ;  accordingly,  in  conjunction  with 
the  archbishop  ctf  Mentz  and  other  princes, 
it  sought  to  procure  and  establish  a  rival 
king  in  opposition,  and  at  length,  after  King 
Edward  of  England,  and  the  Margrave 
Frederick  of  Meissen,  had  rejected  the 
crown,  it  found  in  the  person  of  Count  Giin- 
ther  of  Schwarzbu  rg,  a  brave,  powerful, 
and  upright  man,  who  accepted  it,  as  he 
declared,  solely  for  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
pire, and  who  would  have  been  a  ve^ 
important  rival  to  Charles,  if  he  had  not 
suddenly  fallen  sick,  and  soon  after  died— 
as  he  himself  thought,  of  poison.  Charles, 
therefore,  now  reigned  alone  and  for  a 
lengthened  period.  Much  was  expected 
from  him,  as  he  was  cunning  and  skilful 
in  his  enterprises,  and  was  likewise  mas- 
ter of  many  languages.  Nevertheless, 
however  well  he  succeeded  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  his  hereditary  lands  by  va- 
rious useful  regulations,  still  he  was,  as  it 
were,  but  a  step- father  of  the  German 
empire,  and  his  heart  was  not  devoted  to  it. 
The  last  existing  remains  of  the  imperial 
estates,  which  in  some  degree  still  con- 
tributed to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
empire,  were  sold  by  him  similar  to  the 
unworthy  head  of  a  family,  who  turns  his 
real  property  into  money,  in  order  that  be 
may  the  more  readily  enjoy  it. 

His  reign  presented  a  series  of  many 
great  calamities,  which  certainly  could  not 
be  imputed  to  him,  and  were  in  fact  beyond 
his  control.  Already  at  its  commence- 
ment, Germany,  like  many  other  countries 
of  Europe,  was  visited  with  the  most  terri- 
ble disasters.  The  same  as  in  the  summer 
of  1338,  ten  years  previously,  innumerable 
hosts  of  locusts  had  flocked  from  the  east, 
and  covered  a  part  of  Europe  so  dreadfullyi 
that  they  completely  obscured  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  Hungary,  Poland,  Austria, 
and  other  places,   became  entirely  deso- 
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lated,  and  famine  raged  among  mankind ; 
80  likewise  in  the  year  1348,  a  succession 
of  even  still  greater  afflictions  followed. 
On  the  17th  of  January  in  this  year  the 
sun  was  eclipsed,  and  on  the  25th  a  great 
earthquake  was  felt  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Cities  and  villages  were  over- 
whelmed, and  buried  their  inhabitants  un- 
der their  ruins.  The  shocks  during  this 
year  were  several  times  repeated,  and  in 
the  following  one,  a  great  plague,  which 
was  brought  into  Italy  by  the  ships  trading 
in  the  east,  raged  throughout  that  country, 
and  soon  extended  its  desolation  over  the 
whole  of  France  and  Germany.  History 
presents  no  parallel  to  the  terrible  scenes 
of  misery  presented  in  this  epoch.  In  the 
large  cities  the  dead  were  numbered  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  in  many  cases 
the  survivors  scarcely  amounted  to  a  tenth 
Ntrt  of  the  previously-existing  population. 
Thousands  of  families  became  wholly  ex- 
tinct, whole  streets  uninhabited  and  laid 
waste,  and  no  living  being,  nor  even  do- 
mestic animal  was  to  be  found  :  nay,  some 
travellers  who  were  going  from  Italy  to 
Bohemia,  found  whole  cities  and  villages 
without  a  single  living  inhabitant  of  any 
sort. 

These  calamities  had  the  effect  of  awa- 
kening  to  reflection  many  who  were  pre- 
viously sunk  in  sin  ;  for  the  age  which  had 
f  receded  this  had  been  extremely  corrupt, 
n  this  state  of  despair,  penances  of  every 
description  were  again  put  into  force,  and 
especially  the  use  of  the  scourge  was  again 
put  in  requisition.  Hundreds  and  even 
thousands  went  in  procession  from  city  to 
city,  and  practised  their  flagellations  in 
the  market-places,  walking  with  their  backs 
bare,  singing,  and  at  the  same  time  flogging 
themselves  and  each  other  with  knotty 
thorny  whips.  The  leaders  of  the  proces- 
sion were  oflen  obliged  themselves  even  to 
check  by  stern  command  the  rage  with  which 
the  infatuated  penitents  lacerated  their  flesh. 
Even  children  were  infected  with  a  passion 
for  these  inflictions,  and  took  part  in  these 
scenes.  As  these  proceedings  were  found 
to  be  the  result  of  mere  fanaticism  and 
madness,  accompanied  by  extravagances 
of  every  description,  the  pope  at  last  inter- 
dieted  them  on  pain  of  excommunication  ; 
but  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  they 
could  be  suppressed. 

Meantime,  as  if  that  epoch  was  to  be 

one  distinguished  alone  for  its  wild  disor- 
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dera  and  excesses,  the  former  persecution 
of  the  Jews  was  also  renewed.  Among 
the  people  the  opinion  had  become  more 
and  mora  prevalent  that  the  Jews  had  been 
the  originatora  of  the  late  groat  plague,  by 
ooisoning  the  springs  and  rivera,  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  the  whole  o. 
Christendom.  The  ancient  animosity  was 
revived,  and  became  more  and  more  em- 
bittered;  the  authorities  wero  unable  to 
restrain  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  through- 
out Switzerland,  in  all  the  cities  along  the 
Rhine,  and  generally  throughout  Crermany, 
the  massacre  of  the  Jews  was  so  dreadful, 
that  many  of  them  in  their  despair  destroy- 
ed themselves  in  their  own  houses.  The 
mildest  treatment  they  received  was  that 
of  having  their  property  conflscated,  and 
being  banished  the  country.  The  princes, 
and  especially  the  pope  and  bishops,  at  last 
interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  this  per- 
secuted people,  and  saved  the  small  rem- 
nant of  those  as  yet  left  untouched.  His- 
tory, however,  leaves  unmentioned  whether 
the  emperor  Charles  contributed  his  share 
towards  the  general  good  during  this  time 
of  distress. 

The  most  important  work  effected  by 
him  for  Germany  was  published  in  an  im- 
perial edict  called  the  Golden  Bull,  (thus 
called  from  the  seal  of  gold  affixed  to  it,) 
the  institution  of  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
empire,  enacted  in  the  year  1356,  which 
determined  and  regulated  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  seven  electora,  the  mode 
of  precedence  in  electing  the  emperor  in 
the  diet  of  Frankfort,  and  at  the  coronation 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  some  other  regu- 
lations ;  among  the  rest  it  was  decreed  that 
after  a  proclamation  made  three  days  pre- 
viously, the  riffht  of  warfare  should  be  de- 
clared and  enforced. 

But  it  was  not  by  such  regulations  affect- 
ing the  external  and  less  essential  objects, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  empire  could  be 
restored ;  on  the  contrary,  division,  jeal- 
ousy, and  selfishness  were  excited  more 
than  ever  by  the  advantages  which  he  se- 
cured especially  to  the  electoral  houses ; 
so  that  from  the  time  of  the  Golden  Bull 
may  be  dated  the  dissolution  of  the  imperial 
dominion,  rather  than  its  re-establishment. 
The  seven  electoral  princes  who  had  al- 
ready, for  nearly  an  entire  century,  exer- 
cised the  right  of  voting,  included  the  aroh- 
bishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, 
together  with  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the 
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doke  of  Saxe-Wittenbeig,  the  margraTe 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  count  palatine  of 
the  Rhine. 

Charles  labored  with  ability  and  extra 
ordinary  suocess  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  own  house.  By  his  first  consort  Anna, 
princess  palatine,  he  secured  to  his  house 
the  upper  palatinate,  and  by  his  second 
wife  Anna,  of  Schweidnitz  and  Jauer,  he 
again  transferred  to  it  the  possession  of  the 
entire  southwest  line  of  the  beautiful  ter- 
ritory  in  Silesia,  along  the  borders  of  Bo- 
hernia ;  while  already  his  father  John  and 
himself  subsequently,  having  both  gradu- 
ally succeeded,  partly  by  fraud  and  partly 
by  force,  in  subjecting  all  the  other  princes 
of  Silesia  to  the  dominion  of  Bohemia,  he, 
by  a  royal  decree  in  1355,  united  the  whole 
of  Silesia  and  Lower  Lusatia  to  Bohemia. 
In  like  manner  he  became  possessed  of  the 
margraviate  of  Brandenburg  from  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  by  which  it  had  been 
only  shortly  before  acquired  under  the 
emperor  Lewis ;  for,  availing  himself  of 
their  weakness  and  total  want  of  energy, 
he  induced  the  Margraves  Lewis  the  Ro- 
man,  and  Otho,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  which,  passing 
over  their  cousins  of  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
the  margraviate  should  be  transferred  to 
the  house  of  Luxemburg  in  the  event  of 
both  margraves  dying  without  any  heir. 
Soon  after  Lewis  died,  and  the  imbecile 
Otho  made  over,  even  during  his  life,  in 
1373,  the  government  of  his  own  country 
into  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  shortly  afler 
which,  in  1379,  the  former  died,  despised 
and  forgotten.  Thus  Charles,  solely  bent 
upon  the  aggrandizement  of  his  house,  uni- 
ted  Brandenburg  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  by  this  means,  quite  contrary  to 
all  the  institutions  of  Germany,  he  made 
one  German  electorate  dependent  upon  an- 
other.  Henceforth  likewise,  he  took  as 
warm  and  paternal  an  interest  in  the  newly 
acquired  country  as  he  did  in  his  own  he- 
reditary estates;  ruling  over  a  range  of 
beautiful  tracts  of  country,  extending  from 
the  confines  of  Austria,  near  the  Danube, 
to  Pomerania.  Nevertheless,  Charles,  as 
80  oflten  happens  to  the  selfish,  was  all  this 
time  working  for  strangers.  His  son  Sigis- 
mund  already  mortgaged  the  margraviate 
of  Brandenbuig  to  the  family  of  Hohen- 
sollem,  and  by  that  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  greatness  of  that  house;  while  the 
gieater  part  of  his  other  lands  fell  to  the 


house  of  Austria,  ^which  was  destined  to 
rise  still  higher,  after  having  been  ao  much 
injured  by  him.  At  this  time  alao  that 
house  obtained  a  great  increase  of  territoiy 
in  the  county  of  Tyrol,  where  the  Bavariaa 
lineage,  introduced  by  the  emperor  Lewis, 
had  become  extinct,  and  the  house  of  Wit- 
telsbach  approached  Its  end. 

Charles  proceeded  also  to  Italy,  but  not 
as  it  became  the  successor  of  the  great 
emperors,  who  had  by  their  bravery  obtain- 
ed  the  sovereignty  of  that  country  ;  for  he 
was  obliged,  in  order  that  the  pope  might 
confirm  his  election  to  the  Germanic  em- 
pire, to  submit  to  the  disgraceful  stipula 
tion,  that  when  he  came  to  Rome  in  ordet 
to  be  crowned,  he  would  only  remain  one 
day  in  that  city,  and  quitting  it  before 
night,  forthwith  retire  from  the  pope's  ter- 
ritories. Accordingly  he  made  his  entry 
into  Rome  on  Easter  day,  1355,  was  crown- 
ed,  and  under  pretence  of  going  out  to 
hunt,  lefl  the  city  on  the  same  day  and 
hastened  out  of  the  country.  The  Romans, 
not  knowing  the  cause,  were  not  a  little  as- 
tonished  at  his  abrupt  departure,  and  Pe> 
trarca,  the  celebrated  poet,  who  by  his  an- 
imated letters  had  called  upon  him  to  reas- 
sume  the  ancient  glorious  imperial  sway, 
now  wrote  to  him :  '<  What  would  his  an- 
cestors,  the  ancient  German  emperors,  have 
said,  if  they  had  met  him  on  the  Alps  re 
treating  so  ignobly  V 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  great 
fondness  for  France  induced  him  to  vitdt 
that  country  once  more  ;  and,  immediately 
afler  his  return  to  Germany,  he  died  in  the 
year  1378. 

Charles  IV.  had  already  induced  the 
princes  to  nominate  as  emperor  afler  his 
death  his  son  Wenceslas.  But  actuated  in 
like  manner,  as  his  father  had  been,  by 
that  egotism  and  avarice,  which  ever  aim- 
ed  at  his  own  interest,  the  son,  although 
naturally  endowed  with  good  qualities,  but 
without  energy,  and  wholly  given  up  to 
sensual  gratification,  especially  to  drinking 
and  the  chase,  achieved  nothing  important 
either  for  Germany  or  even  for  his  own  he- 
reditary lands. 

The  times  were,  at  this  moment,  in  a 
state  of  dreadful  anarchy.  The  imperial 
government  had  lost  all  its  dignity.  Reli- 
gion  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  Christen- 
dom was  divided  into  parties ;  instead  of 
one,  there  were  two  popes,  one  at  Rome, 
the  other  at  Avignon ;  both  thundered  forth 
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against  each  other  their  bans  of  excommu- 
nication ;  and  in  their  wrath,  each  anathe- 
matized whole  communities  and  countries 
that  happened  to  adhere  to  his  opponent. 
Long  and  vainly  did  the  most  upright  and 
judicious  men  of  the  day  raise  tlieir  voices 
against  the  destructive  vices  of  their  time, 
which  were  spreading  far  and  wide,  and 
all  urged  a  general  assembly  of  the  Chris- 
tian council ;  but  Wenceslas,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  as  emperor  to  convoke  such  an 
assembly,  had  neither  the  will  nor  energy 
of  mind  sufficient  to  enforce  it. 

Under  his  reign  there  arose  throughout 
Germany  an  increasing  number  of  confed- 
erations among  individual  members  of  the 
empire  for  mutual  protection  ;  which  was  a 
proof  of  the  prostration  of  the  supreme  pow. 
er,  and  served  still  more  to  weaken  and 
destroy  it.  The  most  powerful  of  these 
associations  wasthatof  Swabia,  which  con- 
sisted of  thirty-four,  and  afterwards,  even 
of  fbrty-one  cities,  including  likewise  several 

Erinces.  On  the  other  hand,  various  ^imi- 
ir  societies,  formed  of  the  nobles,  were 
not  less  flourishing,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  contests  and  battles  upon  a  laree  as 
well  as  small  scale  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  Swabian  towns  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  which  be- 
came more  and  more  extensive,  includine 
even  in  its  alliance  several* of  the  chief 
towns  of  Switzerland,  Berne,  Ztirich,  So- 
leure,  and  Zug,  and  already  adopted  the 
name  of  confederates.  Thence,  as  in  times 
of  discord  and  hatred,  no  class  keeps  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  or  adheres  to  jus- 
tice, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  com- 
plaints made  by  the  princes  and  nobility, 
viz.  that  the  towns  had  unlawfully  de- 
prived them  of  the  services  of  such  of  their 
people  as  were  bound  to  serve  them,  by 
aflbrding  them  protection  and  granting  them 
the  privileges  of  citizens,  were  in  many 
cases  reasonable  and  well-founded.  In 
consequence,  therefore,  of  these  grievances, 
a  new  war  broke  out  between  the  nobility 
of  Austria  and  the  Swiss. 

Duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  in  heroism  and 
arrogance  equal  to  the  Leopold  who  fought 
at  Morgarten,  was  incensed  against  the 
Swiss,  br^cause  in  their  alliance  they  had 
included  several  towns  and  villages  which 
were  subject  to  him,  as  for  instance :  Entli- 
buch,  Sempach,  Meyenberg,  and  Reichen- 
see.  There  was  certainly  good  foundation 
far  complaint,  but  Austria  likewise  was  not 


free  from  blame ;  for  these  places  had  been 
sBverely  oppressed  by  its  avaricious  and 
inhuman  agents ;  while  the  duke,  contrary 
to  the  stipulations  made,  had  imposed  taxes 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Swisst  which  checked 
their  commercial  intercourse.  Duke  Leo- 
pold vowed  he  would  chastise  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  originators  and  promo- 
ters of,  as  he  styled  it,  unrighteous  and  un- 
lawful warfare,  and  swore  to  destroy  their 
offensive  alliance.  The  hatred  towards  the 
free  peasantry  and  citizens  became  so  gener- 
ally  violent  among  the  nobility,  that  within 
a  few  days  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  of  the  nobles,  both  spiritual  and 
secular,  joined  in  denunciations  of  war, 
breathing  utter  destruction  against  the  con- 
federates. The  letters  of  war  were  brought 
to  the  assembled  confederacy  by  twenty 
distinct  expresses,  that  their  terror  might  be 
perpetually  renewed.  On  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  messenger 
from  the  court  of  Wurtemberg  arrived  with 
fifteen  declarations  of  war;  these  letters 
were  scarcely  read  when  the  messenger  of 
John  Ulric  of  Pfirt,  and  of  eight  other  no- 
bles arrived  with  letters  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  he  had  scarcely  finished  when 
the  letters  of  the  lords  of  Thurn  and  of  all 
the  nobles  of  Schaffhausen  came  to  hand. 
Finally,  on  the  following  day  eight  more 
messengers  arrived  with  forty-three  such 
declarations  of  war. 

The  confederates  had  no  other  aid  to  look 
or  hope  for  but  that  of  their  own  faithful 
union  and  persevering  courage ;  undismay- 
ed, however,  they  awaited  the  commence, 
mentof  the  contest  with  indescribable  impa- 
tience. The  cry  of  war  and  the  din  of  hos- 
tile preparation  resounded  throughout  the 
country,  and  already  four  days  previously 
all  the  population  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  equipped  and  ready.  The  term  of 
the  armistice  having  expired,  the  war  be-' 
tween  the  federal  peasantry  and  their  nobles 
now  burst  forth,  and  within  a  week  or  two 
many  a  strong  castle— so  long  the  terror  of 
the  frontiers — was  levelled  and  razed  to 
the  ground  by  the  brave  confederates. 

Dulce  Leopold  now,  with  a  numerous 
force,  including  many  distinguished  knights 
and  auxiliaries  from  all  his  states,  marched 
from  Baden  through  Aargau  by  Sursee  for 
Sempach,  in  order  to  punish,  as  he  said, 
with  the  rod  of  iron  its  citizens  for  their 
inflexible  adherence  to  the  confederates* 
But  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  the  con* 
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federates  already  ooUected  on  the  heights, 
prepared  and  burning  with  impatience  to 
receive  him.  Unwilling  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  his  foot-soldiers,  and  afraid  lest  the 
cavalry  might  be  thrown  into  confusion  in  a 
mountain  engagement,  he  commanded  all 
the  nobles,  knights,  and  the  entire  body  of 
horsemen  to  dismount  to  the  number  of 
several  thousands,  and  joining  their  ranks 
as  closely  as  possible,  like  an  impenetrable 
wall  of  iron,  he  ordered  them  to  rush  for- 
ward and  charge  the  confederates  spear  in 
hand.  When  the  baron  of  Hasenburff,  a 
veteran  warrior,  perceived  this  order  of  bat- 
tle, and  contrasted  it  with  the  position  com- 
manded by  the  Swiss,  he  at  once  tried  to 
dissuade  the  pnoud  duke  and  his  nobles  from 
adopting  this  plan  of  attack,  adding,  as  he 
cautioned  them,  that  pride  never  served  any 
good  purpose,  "  that  they  had  better  wait 
until  the  infantry  marched  up."  They, 
however,  only  derided  him,  and  cried  aloud, 
"Der  Hasenburg  hat  ein  Hasenherz!"* 
(Literally,  "  Hasenburg  has  a  hare's- 
heart.")  Some  of  his  nobles  having  repre- 
sented to  the  duke  how  necessary  it  was 
that  he  should  restrain  his  ardor,  while  they 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  keep  in  the  rear  of 
the  army;  he  only  smiled  a  reply ;  but  when 
they  continued  to  urge  him  to  adopt  their 
suggestions,  he  exclaimed  impatiently : 
"  Wha\ !  shall  Leopold  be  a  mere  looker-on 
and  calmly  behold  his  knights  die  around 
him  in  his  own  cause  ?  Never !  here  on 
my  native  soil  with  you,  I  will  conquer  or 
perish  for  my  people !"  Saying  which,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

As  long  as  the  enemy  remained  on  horse- 
back, it  appeared  too  dangerous  to  the  con- 
federates  to  descend  and  stand  the  charge 
of  such  a  body  of  cavalry  on  level  ground ; 
but  when  they  beheld  them  quit  their  sad- 
dles, and  form  in  ranks  as  foot-soldiers,  the 
mountaineers  forthwith  abandoned  their 
elevated  position,  and  marched  down  into 
the  plain  below.  Their  numbers  were : 
400  men  from  Lucerne,  900  from  the 
Walddt&dten,  and  about  100  from  Glaris, 
Zug,  EntUbuch,  and  Rotenburg.  Some 
were  armed  with  short  weapons,  others 
carried  halberds,  with  which  their  forefa- 
thers had  fought  in  the  pass  at  Moi^rarten  ; 
and  some  again,  instead  of  a  shield,  had 
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only  a  small   board  bound  to  their  left 
arm. 

This  small,  but  firm  and  united  body  oi 
brave  men,  now  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
prayed  to  God,  according  to  their  custom. 
while  the  nobles  on  the  opposite  side  bacK. 
led  on  their  helmets,  and  the  duke  then 
created  several  knights.  It  was  then  the 
season  of  harvest,  when  the  sun  shone  with 
full  power,  and  the  day  was  extremelj 
sultry.  The  confederates  now  precipitat^ 
themselves  with  great  impetuosity  upon  the 
impregnable  phalanx  of  shields ;  but  not  a 
man  yielded  to  the  shock.  The  Swiss  fell 
one  afler  another ;  and  the  company  of  Lu- 
cerners,  especially,  fought  with  impatient 
and  enthusiastic  rage,  seeking  to  noake  a 
road  between  the  forest  of  spears,  but  in 
vain.  Numbers  lay  bleeding  around,  and 
their  force  began  to  waver.  The  enemy 
then  moved  his  extended  body  of  men  rouod 
in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  thinking  to  en. 
circle  the  few  courageous  Swiss.  But  the 
scene  of  this  dreadful  moment  of  approach- 
ing destruction  to  the  confederates  wasun* 
expectedly  changed,  by  a  brave  knight, 
Arnold  of  Winkelried,  in  Unterwald,  who 
suddenly,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  exclainoed 
to  his  comrades :  "  I  will  open  a  passage 
to  freedom,  faithful  and  beloved  confede- 
rates! Protect  only  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren !"  And  with  these  words,  rushing 
from  his  ranks  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
enemy,  and  seized  with  both  arms  as  many 
of  the  enemy's  spears  as  he  was  able,  bu- 
ried them  in  his  body,  and  sank  dead  to  the 
ground,  while  the  confederates  rushed  for- 
ward  through  the  breach,  over  the  body  of 
their  heroic  and  self-devoted  compatriot. 
The  Austrians  gave  way  ;  and,  in  endeav- 
oring to  stop  the  breach,  became,  in  their 
confusion,  so  crowded,  that  many  of  them 
died  in  their  armor,  un wounded,  but  suffo- 
cated  and  overwhelmed  with  heat  and  ter- 
ror. Meantime,  the  chief  banner  of  Aus- 
tria was  sinking  for  the  third  time  to  the 
ground,  when  Ulric,  a  knight  of  Aarburg, 
seized  it,  bore  it  aloft,  and  defended  it,  un- 
til, after  a  desperate  struggle,  he  was  mor. 
tally  wounded,  crying  out  with  his  last 
breath :  "  Save  Austria,  rescue  !"  At  this 
moment,  Duke  Leopold,  pushing  through 
the  crowd,  received  the  banner  from  his 
dying  hand ;  it  once  again  appeared  aloft, 
covered  with  blood,  waving  in  the  band  of 
the  duke.  But  he  was  now  surrounded  by 
the  Swiss,  who  pressing  close  upon  hins,  ha 
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exclaimed,  as  he  saw  all  his  hrave  warriors 
falling  around  him :  "  Since,  then,  so  many 
nobles  and  knights  have  ended  their  days 
in  my  cause,  thus  let  me  also  honorably 
follow  them!"  and,  vanishing  from  the 
sight  of  his  few  remaining  adnerents,  he 
plunged,  in  the  madness  of  grief  and  de- 
spair, amidst  the  hostile  ranks,  seeking  his 
death.  In  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  he 
fell  to  the  earth  ;  and  while  he  was  strug- 
gling  in  his  heavy  armor  to  raise  himself 
upon  his  feet,  he  was  discovered  by  a  citi- 
zen of  Schwyz,  to  whom  Leopold,  quite 
helpless,  called  out,  *'  I  am  the  prince  of 
Austria  I"  The  man,  however,  either  did 
not  hear  or  believe  him,  or,  perhaps,  think- 
ing that,  in  war,  all  distinctions  cease,  forth- 
with killed  him.  The  body  of  the  duke 
was  found  by  a  knight,  Martin  Malterer, 
who  bore  the  banner  of  Freiburg  in  Breis- 
eau ;  he  stood  petrified,  and  the  banner  fell 
from  his  hand.  He  threw  himself  upon 
the  body  of  the  prince,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  trampled  upon  by  friends  and 
enemies,  and  in  this  situation  he  awaited 
and  received  his  own  death. 

The  Austrian  troops,  in  a  state  pf  utter 
dismay  and  terror,  now  gave  the  signal  for 
retreat,  and  all  the  cavaliers  flew  to  regain 
their  horses.  But  they  were  too  late ;  their 
attendants  had  already  mounted  them,  and 
saved  themselves  by  flight.  All  therefore 
that  remained  for  them  now,  oppressed  with 
their  ponderous  armor,  rendered  still  more 
intolerable  by  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  exhausted  with  thirst  and  fatigue, 
was  to  avenge  their  prince,  and  sell  their 
lives  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  possible.  Thus, 
there  perished  altogether  six  hundred  and 
fifty-six  counts,  barons,  and  knights,  to- 
gether with  thousands  of  their  vassals. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  great  battle  of 
Sempach,  fought  on  the  0th  of  July,  1386  ; 
by  this  victory,  and  another  at  Nafels, 
the  confederates  of  Switzerland  so  weak- 
ened the  power  of  Austria,  that  in  the  year 
1369,  by  the  mediation  of  the  imperial 
cities  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  a  seven 
years'  peace  was  agreed  to,  by  which 
means  the  Swiss  preserved  all  they  had 
acquired,  while  Austria  retained  only  its 
chief  possessions  in  Aargau  and  Thurgau. 

In  the  cities  of  Germany  the  passion  for 
var  was  again  awakened  by  the  successes 
of  the  Swiss.  The  ancient  hostility  between 
the  nobles  and  citizens  was  resumed,  par- 
ticularly in  Swabia,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in 


the  Wetteraw.  But  these  cities  did  not 
command  the  favorable  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains, neither  were  the  citizens  equal  to  the 
peasants  of  Switzerland.  They  were  beat- 
en in  several  contests,  among  others  by 
Count  Eberhard  of  Wurtemberg,  between 
Weil  and  Doffingen,  also  by  the  Count 
Palatine  Rupert,  near  Worms.  In  1.389 
tranquillity  was  in  some  degree  restored  by 
the  peace  proclaimed  at  Eger.  This  was 
a  sad  period  of  disaster  for  Bavaria,  Swa- 
bia,  Franoonia,  and  the  whole  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  It  is  related  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Konigshoven,  that  more  persons  were  de- 
stroyed at  that  time  than  had  been  for  seve- 
ral centuries  before.  Most  of  the  country 
people  were  obliged  to  remain  throughout 
the  winter  in  the  fortresses  and  cities.  In 
many  parts  not  a  single  village  or  house 
was  to  be  found  within  ten  miles  of  the 
cities  and  strong  castles :  so  much  desola- 
tion had  been  produced  by  fire  and  sword.    -*< 

The  emperor  Wenceslas  had  not  ««ufli- 
cient  energy  and  authority  to  settle,  by  the 
imperial  decision,  the  existing  differences 
between  the  nobility  and  the  cities;  be- 
sides which  he  came  but  seldom  to  Ger- 
many, and  afler  the  year  1391,  he  only 
visited  it  at  the  end  of  six  years.  The  Bo. 
hemians,  who  were  likewise  dissatisfied 
with  him,  owing  to  the  cruel  acts  he  had 
committed  at  various  times,  which  together 
with  his  other  infirmities,  made  him  only 
the  more  hated  and  despised,  imprisoned 
him  in  the  castle  of  Prague,  where  he  re- 
mained imtil  he  was  liberated  by  his 
younger  brother  John.  This  was  an  addi- 
tional cause  of  his  downfall  in  Germany, 
and  at  length,  in  the  year  1400,  the  princes 
proceeded  to  depose  him.  TIk^  rliarges 
against  him  were:  <*that  the  holy  Roman 
empire,  the  holy  church,  aiul  all  Christen- 
dom, instead  of  finding  in  him  comfort, 
protection,  and  succor^  had,  on  thf^  (contra- 
ry, been  rent  asunder,  abused  and  shame* 
fully  abandoned  by  him  ;  that  all  this  had 
been  repeatedly  and  fearlessly  represented 
to  him,  but  he  had  neither  restored  peace  to 
the  church,  nor  had  he  felt  any  concern  at 
the  many  feuds  and  tumults  of  the  empire, 
so  that  no  one  knew  where  to  seek  redress, 
protection,  and  security.  Since,  therefore, 
all  remonstrances  had  failed,  the  princes 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  conclude  that 
he  no  longer  cared  for  the  welfare  of  the 
empire,  and  thence  they,  the  princes,  ne- 
cessairily  forbade  him  henceforward  to  have 
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any  share  in  the  goyemment  of  tlie  Ger- 
manic nation,  and  accordingly  they  de- 
posed him,  the  said  Emperor  Wenceslas, 
as  negligent  and  unworthy."  On  the  fol- 
lowing  day  they  elected  Rupert  of  the 
palatinate,  as  emperor. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  Wenceslas,  who 
still  held  possession  of  Bohemia,  was  again 
taken  prisoner  by  his  brother  Sigismund, 
and  confined  for  nineteen  months  at  Vien- 
na. 

Rupert,  an  active  and  brave  man,  en- 
deavored to  re-establish  the  imperial  dig- 
nity ;  but  the  existing  state  of  disorder  was 
already  too  great,  and  his  government  of 
too  short  a  duration  to  allow  him  to  gain 
this  object.  He  was  likewise  unsuccess- 
ful in  an  expedition  to  Italy,  and  he  died, 
without  having  effected  any  thing  of  im- 
portance, in  1410. 

The  princes  now  elected  Sigismund,  the 
brother  of  Wenceslas,  to  fill  the  imperial 
throne,  and  in  certain  respects,  this  emper- 
or  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  house 
of  Luxemburg.  His  appearance  was  ma- 
jestic and  graceful.  He  was  tall  and  well- 
formed,  and  his  manly  countenance,  shaded 
by  light  brown  ringlets,  rendered  him  one 
of  the  handsomest  princes  of  his  day.  He 
possessed  a  lively  spirit  and  an  acute  mind, 
and  bemg  master  of  six  languages,  may  be 
considered  altogether  as  a  monarch  of  su- 
perior intellectual  acquirements.  He  had 
a  degree  of  open  honesty  and  true  hearted- 
ness  in  his  disposition,  which  won  the 
hearts  of  all ;  combined  with  a  genuine 
love  for  all  that  was  good  and  meritorious. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  these  good  qualities 
and  brilliant  endowments,  his  resolution 
and  power  of  action  did  not  correspond  in 
proportion.  He  was  changeable  and  un- 
decided, and  wholly  incapable  of  realizing 
and  maintaining  the  great  designs  he  con- 
tempi ated.  Besides  all  this,  however,  he 
was  a  bad  economist,  always  squandering 
away  what  he  possessed,  and  consequently, 
perpetually  in  difficulties.  Sigismund  di- 
rected his  first  attention  to  the  great  schism 
existing  in  the  church ;  there  being  one 
pope  in  Italy,  another  in  France,  and  a 
third  in  Spain,  whence  each  pronounced 
the '  ban  of  excommunication  against  his 
opponent,  and  those  who  sided  with  him. 
Finally,  in  the  year  1414,  the  celebrated 
council  of  the  church  was  held  at  Con- 
stance, and  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
council  more  numerous  and  brilliant.    Be- 


sides the  pope,  there  were  present  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Grade  aod 
Antioch,  twenty-two  cardinals,  twenty 
archbishops,  ninety,  two  bishops,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.four  abbots,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  of  the  lower  clergy,  numer- 
ous doctors  of  science  and  masters  of  arts ; 
as  likewise  the  graduates  of  the  univeisi* 
ties  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Cologne,  Vienna, 
and  others ;  about  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred  princes,  nobles,  counts,  and  knights, 
with  their  retinues ;  so  that  altogether  the 
number  that  attended  this  grand  council 
exceeded  100,000. 

Of  the  three  popes,  the  only  one  present 
was  John  XXIII.,  from  Rome,  who  had 
convoked  the  assembly  in  the  hope  that  his 
two  opponents  would  be  deposed,  and  he 
himself  confirmed.  The  council,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Ital- 
ians, determined  at  once  to  dispense  with 
all  three,  that  the  evil  might  be  struck  at 
the  root.  It  was  agreed  that  not  onlj 
bishops  and  abbots  should  have  a  vote,  as 
had  been  hitherto  the  custom,  but  that  lik^ 
wise  doctors  of  divinity,  as  well  as  of  the 
canon  and  civil  law,  together  with  the 
princes  and  their  ambassadors,  and  lastly, 
all  the  priests  present,  should  share  in  tWs 
privilege ;  and  that  the  votes  should  not  be 
given  individually,  as  formerly,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  nation  ;  so  that  each  of  the 
four  principal  nations — Germany,  Eng. 
land,  France,  and  Italy,  should  have  each 
one  vote ;  (the  Spaniards  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived.)  For  if  the  votes  had  been  taken 
individually,  the  Italians,  whose  number 
was  by  far  the  most  considerable,  would 
have  outvoted  all  the  others.  The  Ger- 
mans, as  is  stated  by  a  contemporary  of 
that  period,  were  distinguished  on  this  im- 
portant  occasion,  for  their  determination, 
vehemence,  and  persevering  remonstrances 
In  support  of  their  claims;  the  English  for 
their  boldness  and  acuteness ;  the  French 
for  their  ostentation  and  self-importance; 
and  the  Italians  for  their  finesse,  stratagem, 
and  partiality. 

But  the  English  and  the  Germans  were 
united  in  their  decision  upon  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  popes,  and  the  French  soon  af- 
terwards joined  with  them.  John  XXIII, 
being  present,  was  the  first  to  sign  the  ab- 
dication ;  he  tried  to  avoid  it,  but  at  length 
he  yielded,  and,  kneeling  before  the  altar, 
publicly  read  his  consent  to  abdicate.  The 
emperor  Sigismund  and  all  present  were 
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filled  with  joy ;  the  emperor  even  rose  and 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  pope,  and  thanked 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  world, 
for  setting  suoh  a  glorious  example  of  self- 
control.  But  John  had  only  yielded  in  ap- 
pearance; for  he  had  already  conferred 
with  his  friend,  Duke  Frederick  of  Aus- 
tria, and  concerted  wit6  him  the  necessary 
measures  for  his  flight.  Accordingly,  the 
duke  made  arrangements  for  a  grand  tour- 
nament, which  took  place  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1415 ;  and,  while  the  attention  of 
all  present  was  directed  to  the  festival,  the 
pope  hastened  away,  disguised  as  a  postil- 
ion,  to  SchafThausen,  which  still  belonffed 
to  Austria.  The  duke  followed  him  quickly 
afterwards  ;  and,  durin^^  the  night,  several 
hundreds  of  Italian  and  Austrian  prelates 
likewise  arrived.  The  pope  hoped  to  re- 
tain possession  of  his  authority,  even 
against  the  will  of  the  oo.uncil.  But  the 
assembled  fathers  of  the  church  from  Crer- 
many,  England,  and  France,  together  with 
the  emperor  Sigismund  himself,  were  too 
serious  in  their  decision.  The  council, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund, declared :  "  That  its  power  being 
derived  immediately  from  Christ,  and  being 
tttperior  to  the  pape^  its  decrees,  without  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  should  reunite  and 
reform  the  church."  The  greatest  severity 
was  shown  to  all  those  who  had  taken  their 
departure ;  Duke  Frederick  was  excom- 
municated by  the  council,  and  outlawed  by 
the  emperor ;  and,  finally,  at  his  command, 
the  imperial  troops  under  Burgrave  Fred- 
erick of  Nuremberg,  and  the  Swiss,  seized 
the  hereditary  estates  of  the  duke,  and  de- 
prived him  of  the  chief  portion  of  them. 
Aargau,  and  the  ancient  castle  of  Haps- 
burg,  were  conquered  by  the  Bernese. 
About  ten  years  afVer  this,  however,  the 
emperor  again  received  the  duke  into  his 
favor,  and  returned  to  him  such  of  the  lands 
as  were  at  the  control  of  the.  empire  ;  the 
Swiss,  however,  never  restored  the  terri- 
tories they  had  gained,  but  retained  pos- 
session of  Aargau  and  all  the  rest. 

The  pope,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the 
protection  of  the  emperor,  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  council ;  he 
was  brought  back  from  Freiburg  in  Breis- 
gau,  whither  he  had  fled,  to  the  small  town 
of  Ratolfszell,  near  Constance,  there  to  re- 
ceive his  final  sentence,  as  follows :  "  That 
as  he  had  publicly  and  criminally  availed 
himself  of  the  privileges  and  estates  of  the 


Roman  church,  and  as  he  had,  moreover, 
brought  down  scandal  upon  Christianity  by 
his  immorality,  he  was  thenceforth  deposed 
from  the  papal  chair."  John  submitted  to 
his  sentence,  was  kept  in  custody  until  the 
year  1419  at  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  and 
then  at  Mannheim,  where  he  was  liber- 
ated,  and  soon  aflerwards  died  as  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Frascati. 

The  second  pope,  Gregory  XII.,  who 
was  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  and  whose 
seat  was  in  France,  immediately  declfired 
his  readiness  to  resign  his  office,  if  the 
peace  of  the  church  required  it ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  voluntarily  resigned  in  that 
same  year,  1415,  and  was  made  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Porto. 

But  'Benedict  XIII.  was  not  to  be  per- 
suaded ;  his  seat  was  in  Spain.  The  em- 
peror Sigismund  himself  undertook,  at  the 
request  of  the  council,  a  journey  to  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  old  man  to 
yield ;  but  he  failed.  King  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  however,  who  had  hitherto  ad- 
hered to  him,  withdrew  his  protection,  and 
now  the  council  without  further  ceremony 
deposed  him. 

Thence  was  accomplished  the  grand  and 
principal  design  of  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil, and  thus  terminated  the  ruinous  schism 
of  the  church,  which  had  lasted  during 
forty  years ;  and  they  were  now  able  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  But 
the  assembled  fathers  had  another  impor* 
tant  object  in  view,  viz.,  the  reformation  of 
the  church  itself.  Complaints  were  made 
about  many  abuses  which  had  crept  in : 
the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  simony,  and 
especially  the  increasing  pretensions  of  the 
papal  chair,  had  now  become  excessive. 
These  abuses  the  assembled  heads  of  the 
church  were  anxious  in  the  name  of  their 
several  countries  to  sweep  away,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  ready  to  secure 
to  the  pope  all  due  respect,  obedience,  and 
also  many  just  revenues  from  all  coun- 
tries. 

The  Grermans,  and  at  their  head  the  em- 
peror himself,  were  extremely  anxious  for 
a  thorough  reformation  of  the  church.  But 
the  Italians,  who  derived  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  large  sums  of  money 
which  poured  into  Rome  from  the  other 
countries,  endeavored  to  frustrate  their  de- 
sign, and  thought  the  best  course  they 
could  adopt  for  that  purpose  would  be  to 
induce  the  council,  in  the  first  place,  to 
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choose  a  pope  who  might  afterwards,  as  he 
thought  fit,  undertake  the  reform  of  the 
church.  The  Germans,  on  the  contrary, 
who  perceived  what  was  meant  by  this  art- 
ful proposal,  very  justly  required  that  the 
new  pope  should  be  chosen  afterwards, 
and  that  the  first  condition  of  his  election 
should  be,  that  he  would  abide  by  and  con- 
firm  the  new  constitution  of  the  church. 
Their  reasons  were  perfectly  just  and 
rightly  founded ;  nevertheless,  the  Italians 
succeeded  in  winning  over  to  their  party 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had  in 
the  mean  time  arrived,  and  as  the  English 
had  received  command  from  their  king  to 
sujpport  the  cardinals,  the  Germans  stood 
alone,  and  were  of  course  at  last  obliged 
to  yield. 

The  new  pope  was  accordingly  elected ; 
he  was  by  birth  an  Italian,  Otho  of  Colon- 
na,  and  took  the  name  Martin  V.  He  was 
an  extremely  clever  man,  and  understood 
how  to  evade  most  ingeniously  almost  all 
the  regulations  which  the  council  had  con- 
templated for  the  curtailment  of  the  papal 
power.  The  other  powers  now  awakened 
from  their  slumber,  and  the  French,  in 
particular,  applied  to  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund  to  take  up  the  matter.  But  he  an. 
awered  them :  "  When  we  Germans  de- 
sired the  reformation  to  take  place  before 
the  pope  was  elected,  you  Frenchmen 
were  not  satisfied,  but  were  determined 
first  to  have  a  pope.  Now  you  have  one, 
as  we  have ;  go  and  require  from  him  your 
reformation  of  the  church." 

The  pope,  who  knew  well  that  in  order 
to  be  conquered,  enemies  must  be  first  di- 
vided among  themselves,  began  to  nego- 
tiate  with  the  nations  separately,  since 
each  nation  had  made  its  own  proposals  for 
the  reformation,  and  hence  arose  the  par- 
ticular concordates. 

Thus  the  great  object  which  the  council 
had  in  view,  viz.,  to  effect  the  reformation 
of  the  entire  constitution  and  administra- 
tion of  the  church  and  its  clei^,  was  in  a 
ffreat  measure  defeated.  How  much  more 
happy  would  have  been  the  results  if  the 
desired  reform  could  have  been  effected  ! 
People  consoled  themselves  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  henceforth  every  ten  years 
general  councils  would  be  held ;  but  what 
is  not  done  at  the  right  time  remains  for- 
ever undone — ^the  projected  decennial  coun- 
cils  were  never  held. 

When  Pope  Martin  had  thus  obtained  all 


his  wishes,  he,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1418, 
closed  the  council,  and  on  the  16th  of  May, 
clothed  in  a  golden  papal  robe,  with  a 
white  mitre,  rode  out  ot  the  city  upoD  a 
horse  covered  with  scarlet,  under  a  spleo. 
did  canopy.  Sigismund  went  before,  lead- 
ing the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  three 
pnnces,  who  walked  on  either  side  of  and 
behind  the  horse,  bore  its  covering.  Such 
was  the  termination  of  the  great  Council  of 
Constance,  which  had  continued  nearly 
three  years  and  a  half. 

This  council  also  judged  in  another 
matter,  and  by  its  decision  produced  the 
most  important  results. 

The  emperor  Charles  IV.  had  founded 
the  University  of  Prague,  and  it  was  soon 
attended  by  students  from  all  the  neighbor- 
ing countries.  But  Charles  had  granted 
to  the  Germans  especially  many  and  great 
privileges  there,  with  which  preference  the 
Bohemians  became  dissatisfied,  and  thence 
King  Wenceslas  was  induced,  in  the  year 
1409,  (he  being  then  still  king  of  Bohemia,) 
to  deprive  the  Germans  of  those  privileges. 
Exasperated  at  this,  thousands  of  foreign 
students  with  their  teachers  abandoned 
Prague,  and  established  or  enlarged  other 
high  schools;  among  others  Lfeipzig,  b- 
gmstadt,  and  Cracow.  John  Hues,  the 
most  zealous  and  learned  of  the  Bohemian 
professors,  was  at  this  time  rector  of  the 
university.  He  soon  embraced  and  pro- 
mulgated principles  at  variance  with  those 
hitherto  held,  being  those  maintained  by 
the  celebrated  divine,  John  Wycliffe,  who 
lived  about  thirty  years  before  Huss.  He 
preached  against  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
morals  of  the  clergy,  and  maintained  that 
it  was  contrary  to  scripture  that  they  should 
have  temporal  riches ;  he  also  rejected  all 
monastic  orders,  and  in  his  zeal  condemn- 
ed them  severely.  These  and  similar  doc 
trines  were  propounded  by  Huss ;  be  also 
resolutely  opposed  indulgences,  and  bemg 
accordingly  charged  wiUi  heresy,  he  was 
cited  to  appear  before  the  judicial  chair  of 
the  pope  at  Rome.  He  did  not  obey  the 
summons,  and  was  excommunicated.  But 
he  had  already  gained  a  large  party  of  ad- 
herents, even  the  kins,  Wenceslas  himself, 
had  for  a  time  taken  him  under  his  protec- 
tion ;  and  in  Prague,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Bohemia,  great  contention  arose,  ending  in 
scenes  of  bloodshed ;  among  others  who 
took  a  prominent  share  therein  was  Jerome, 
a  professor  of  theology  in  PraguSi  and  a 
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Strong  adherent  and  associate  of  Hu'ss. 
Huss  was  now  summoned  before  the  coun- 
cil  at  Constance,  and  this  time  he  obeyed 
the  call :  the  emperor  Sigismund  having, 
at  the  request  of  his  brother  Wenceslas, 
furnished  him  with  a  safe  conduct.  But 
the  emperor  did  not  act  in  this  case  as 
Charles  V.  in  that  of  Luther  at  Worms 
did,  a  century  later ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  him  to  keep  his  impe- 
rial wordy  being  told  that  his  word  must  not 
prejudice  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  interrupt  the  spiritual  judge  in  the 
performance  of  his  functions ;  also  that  he 
who  opposed  that  faith  forfeited  every  claim 
to  protection.  Sigismund  accordingly  suf- 
fered Huss  to  be  arrested,  and  promised 
not  to  meddle  with  the  affair  at  all. 

They  required  Huss  to  recant  all  his 
doctrines  on  pain  of  being  condemned  to 
die  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic.  He  chose 
the  latter,  and  was,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1415,  like  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague, 
eleven  months  afterwards,  publicly  burnt 
at  Constance.  They  both  died  with  a  for- 
titude  admired  even  by  their  enemies. 
Their  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Rhine,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  serve  as  an  ob- 
ject of  veneration  for  the  Bohemians. 

The  news  of  these  proceedings  created 
great  excitement  and  tumult  in  Prague,  for 
the  Bohemians  attributed  the  execution  of 
Huss  to  the  hatred  of  the  Germans,  and 
became  only  the  more  attached  to  his  prin- 
ciples. They  even  went  still  farther; 
fresh  teachers  published  new  doctrines  to 
those  advanced  by  Huss,  and  a  certain 
Jacob  of  Miess,  in  particular,  who  main- 
tained that  the  sacrament  must  be  distrib- 
uted in  both  forms,  obtained  many  follow, 
ere.  The  partisans  of  this  new  doctrine 
met  together  upon  a  mountain,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Mount  Tabor,  and 
whence  they  assumed  the  name  of  Tabor, 
ites.  King  Wenceslas  did  not  venture  to 
interfere  with  these  assemblies,  for  their 
members  sometimes  amounted  to  as  many 
as  40,000;  and,  as  usually  happens  in 
similar  cases,  their  zeal  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  their  growing  numbers,  and  ao- 
cording  to  the  violence  with  which  they 
were  condemned  as  heretics  by  the  pope 
and  church.  Shortly  afterwards  they  went 
in  solemn  procession  through  Prague,  with 
the  chalice  carried  before  them,  and  Wen. 
oeslas,  who  thought  himself  no  longer  safe, 
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abandoned  the  city,  and  died  almost  inune« 
diately  after  he  had  left,  in  1419. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  Hussites 
were  marching  through  Prague,  and  were 
just  passing  the  senate-house,  some  one 
having  thrown  a  stone  thence  which  struck 
one  of  their  priests,  they  furiously  stormed 
the  house,  and  threw  out  of  the  window 
thirteen  of  the  senators,  who  were  received 
by  the  enraged  mob  on  their  pikes,  and 
murdered :  such  was  the  sanguinary  sig- 
nal of  the  revolt.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Zbka,  who  had  acted  as  leader  in  the 
storming  of  the  senate-house,  the  multitude 
roamed  about  the  country,  pillaging  and 
destroying  the  monasteries,  torturing  the 
priests,  and  laying  waste  the  possessions  of 
the  Catholics. 

Sigismund,  who,  after  the  death  of  Wen* 
ceslas,  had  become  the  legitimate  king  of 
Bohemia,  demanded  the  assistance  of  the 
Grerman  empire  against  the  Hussites,  and 
collected  a  considerable  army.  He  enter* 
ed  Bohemia  in  1420,  and  besieged  Prague;, 
Ziska,  however,  repelled  the  attack  brave* 
ly,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  conclude^ 
an  armistice  and  quit  the  country.  In 
1427,  the  Grerman  princes  made  another 
attack  with  four  bodies  of  troops ;  but  their 
dread  of  the  Hussites— rendered  by  their 
religious  enthusiasm  almost  unconquerable 
— ^had  become  so  great,  that  the  soldiers 
no  sooner  saw  them  than  they  fell  inta 
confusion  and  retreated.  Another  army^ 
which  was  estimated  at  100,000  men,  and 
advanced  upon  them  in  1431,  met  witb 
the  same  fate ;  it  was  so  completely  beatea 
at  Riesenberg,  that  10,000  men  were  killed 
upon  the  spot,  all  the  artillery  and  baggage 
lost,  and  Cardinal  Julian  himself  with  diffi- 
culty saved  his  life ;  being  minus  his  oar* 
dinal's  hat,  his  insignia,  and  the  papal  bull 
against  the  Hussites.  The  Hussites,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  attacks  upon  Meis- 
sen, Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Franconia,  Ba- 
varia, and  Austria,  and  their  career  of 
desolation  became  more  and  more  fearful. 
One  of  the  dogmas  held  by  the  Taborites 
was,  viz. :  "  That  when  all  the  cities  of 
the  earth  should  be  burnt  down  and  redu- 
ced to  the  number  of  five,  then  would  come 
the  new  kingdom  of  the  Lord ;  therefore^ 
it  was  now  the  time  of  vengeance,  and  God 
was  a  God  of  wrath." 

At  length,  however,  affitirs  changed  Tor 
the  better.  Great  endeavors  were  used  to« 
bring  about  an  acoommodation  between  the 
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church  and  the  Hussites,  and  this  was  at 
length  effected  at  a  council  held  at  Basic. 
The  Hussites  were  allowed  to  partake  of 
the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  of  form,  yet 
on  condition  that  the  priests  should  teach^ 
the  people  that  Christ  was  perfect  in  each. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Bohemian  people 
cheerfully  entered  into  this  arrangement ; 
but  two  parties,  more  exalted  and  fanatic, 
namely,  the  Taborites  and  the  Waisen, 
under  the  direction  of  Procopius  the  Great 
and  Procopius  the  Little,  would  hear  noth- 
ing  of  moderation  or  of  any  agreement.  It 
came  eventually  to  open  war  between  them 
and  the  moderate  ones,  when  the  latter 
ffained  a  great  victory,  in  which  the  two 
leaders  of  the  former  perished,  and  the 
emperor  Sigismund  succeeded  at  length  in 
obtaining  his  recognition  as  king  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  an  event,  however,  accomplished 
only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1437,  he  being  sixty-nine 
^ years  of  age:  having  reigned  fifty-one 
years  as  king  of  Hungary,  and  twenty- 
eight  years  as  emperor  of  Germany. 

This  emperor,  notwithstanding  his  nu- 
merous  and  wealthy  possessions,  was  oflen 
in  the  greatest  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
produced  chiefly  by  his  frequent  journeys, 
which  were  enormously  expensive.  On 
this  account  he  mortgaged,  in  1417,  the 
territory  of  Brandenburg,  (which,  under 
Charles  IV.,  had  fallen  to  the  house  of 
Luxemburg,)  together  with  the  elective 
franchise  and  the  office  of  archchamber- 
lain,  connected  therewith,  to  the  bursrave 
of  Nuremberg,  Frederick  of  Hohenzculern, 
for  400,000  gold  florins,  which  sum  the 
latter  had  lent  to  him  at  various  times. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  1517,  the  ceremony 
or  enfeoffment  was  performed  at  Con- 
stance ;  by  which  the  house  of  Hohenzol- 
lern  became  possessed  of  that  country,  and 
included  among  the  great  electorates.  By 
similar  means,  Frederick  the  Warlike, 
margrave  of  Meissen  and  landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  obtained  from  the  emperor  Si- 
gismund,  for  100,000  marks,  the  Saxon 
electoral  dignity,  and  the  circle  of  Witten- 
berg,  ailer  that  branch  of  the  house  of  An- 
halt,  which  had  possessed  Saxony,  Witten- 
berg, and  the  electoral  crown,  had  become 
extinct. 
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Aftbs  the  death  of  Sigismund,  the 
princes,  in  1438,  elected  an  emperor  from 
the  house  of  Austria,  which,  with  scarcely 
any  intermission,  has  ever  since  occupid 
the  ancient  throne  of  Germany.  Albert  II. 
of  Austria,  who,  as  son-in-law  of  the  late 
emperor  Sigismund,  had  become  at  the 
same  time  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
was  a  well-meaning,  distinguished  prince, 
and  would,  without  doubt,  have  proved  or 
great  benefit  to  the  empire  ;  but  be  died 
already  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
aAer  his  return  from  an  expedition  againA 
the  Turks.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  sov- 
ereign so  lamented  by  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  as  was  Albert  if. 

la  the  year  1431,  during  the  reign  of 
Sigismund,  a  new  council  was  assembled  at 
Basle,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  re- 
forming the  church  as  already  commenced 
at  Constance. 

But  this  council  soon  became  engaged  in 
many  perplexing  controversies  with  Pope 
Eugene  IV.,  whom  they  even  deposed,  and 
instead  of  whom  they  appointed  Duke  Fe- 
lix of  Savoy,  under  the  title  of  pope  Felix 
V.  The  principle  that  a  general  ecclesi- 
astical convocation  was  above  the  pope,  and 
was  the  supreme  legislative  authority  in  the 
church,  was  most  solemnly  maintained  at 
Basle,  as  it  had  before  been  at  Constance. 
The  Germans,  for  a  time,  took  no  part  in 
the  dispute  ;  at  length,  however,  under  the 
emperor  Albert  U.,  they  formally  adopted 
the  chief  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle,  at 
a  diet  held  at  Mentz  in  the  year  1489. 
From  the  imperial  states  there  were  pre- 
sent, the  three  spiritual  electors  in  person) 
with  the  ambassadors  from  the  emperor  and 
the  remaining  states ;  besides  these  cama 
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ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  Franoe, 
Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal,  to  advise 
with  the  Germans  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  church.  The  patriarch  of  Aquileja 
appeared  as  representative  of  the  council. 

Among  the  resolutions  then  adopted  were 
such  as  materially  circumscribed  the  ex- 
isting privileges  of  the  pope.  Instead  of 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  which  were 
annually  paid  by  all  the  higher  clergy  to 
Rome,*  the  pope  was  to  receive  a  fixed  in- 
come, (provisio  ;)  and  the  German  princes 
contributed,  as  voluntary  aid,  only  the 
eighth  part  of  that  which  had  hitherto  been 
paid  into  the  papal  treasury  on  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  among  the  clergy.  In  like 
manner,  the  pope  in  future  was  not  to  make 
any  clerical  appointments  beyond  his  own 
territory,  while  the  free  elections  were  re- 
stored to  the  chapters.  Finally,  the  coun- 
cil made  regulations  for  the  election  of  the 
pope,  fixed  the  number  of  cardinals,  and 
determined  the  qualifications  necessary. 
The  principle  laid  down  was,  that  proper- 
tionally  from  every  country  in  relation 
with  Rome,  the  pope  should  be  surrounded 
by  an  equal  number  of  cardinals,  who,  be- 
ing  especially  acquainted  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  eacn  nation,  would  be  able  to  place 
the  point  in  debate  in  its  proper  light,  "  in 
order  that,"  as  the  council  expresses  it, 
"  the  cardinals  may,  in  fact,  be,  what  their 
name  imports,  the  hinges  (cardines)  upon 
which  the  doors  of  the  church  may  rest  and 
move."  At  that  time  a  great  obstacle  was 
already  presented  against  the  establishment 
of  peace  between  the  people  and  the  church, 
inasmuch  as  the  cardinals,  whose  office  it 
was  to  act  as  counsellors  of  the  pope  in 
the  direction  of  the  Christian  republic,  were 
in  the  majority  chosen  from  among  the 
Italians. 

These  and  other  decisions,  calculated  to 
give  important  privileges  and  considerable 
independence  to  the  German  church,  were, 
in  a  great  measure,  annulled  by  Albert's 
cousin  and  successor,  Duke  Frederick  of 
Austria,  who  was  elected  by  the  princes 
dfler  him  in  the  year  1440,  as  Frederick 
III.,  and  by  the  Vienna  Concordate  (for- 
merly falsely  called  the  Aschafienburg 
Concordate)  with  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  in  the 
year  1448 ;  whence  the  council  of  Basle 

*  The  emperor  Maximilian  I.  maintained,  even  in 
nbaequent  times,  that  the  riope  drew  from  the  German 
empiie  an  inoome  ezeeedmg  a  himdrad-fold  that  i»- 
oeived  by  the  empeter  hiniMff. 


broke  up  in  the  same  year,  after  it  had  been 
assembled  seventeen  years,  without  having 
accomplished  its  original  object.  The  anti- 
pope,  Felix  v.,  voluntarily  abdicated  his 
office.  The  man  who  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  giving  this  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  was  the  former  secretary  of  the  em* 
peror  Frederick,  Mneas  Sylvius,  of  the  house 
of  Piccolomini,  in  Sienna,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  day.  He  had  him- 
self been  formerly  secretary  of  the  council 
of  Basle,  and  the  most  zealous  vindicator 
of  the  rights  of  the  councils ;  but  if,  when 
his  ambition  was  flattered  by  the  prospect 
of  a  more  splendid  career  in  attaching  him- 
self to  the  papal  chair,  he  asserted  its  dig- 
nity  against  the  danger  which  threatened  it, 
he  showed  himself  well  able  to  induce  his 
emperor  and  several  German  princes  to  fa- 
vor  the  interests  of  the  pope.  He  himself 
afterwards  became  Pope  Pius  II.,  but  soon 
afler  died  in  1462. 

Frederick,  the  emperor,  was  a  prince  who 
meant  well,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  ot 
too  quiet  and  easy  a  nature ;  his  long  reign 
presents  but  little  that  was  calculated  to 
distinguish  Germany  or  add  to  its  renown. 
From  the  east  the  empire  was  endangered 
by  the  approach  of  an  enemy — ^the  Turks, 
against  whom  no  precautionary  measures 
were  adopted.  They,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1453,  conquered  Constantinople,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Grecian  dominion,  afler  it  had 
maintained  its  sway  nearly  1000  years 
longer  than  that  of  the  Romans  had  endured 
in  the  west.  They  then  made  their  way 
towards  the  Danube,  and  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded also  in  taking  Hungary.  Frederick, 
as  well  as  the  pope,  tried  to  raise  a  crusade 
against  them,  but  these  enthusiastic  times 
had  gone  by,  and  none  would  now  take  the 
cross. 

That  any  measures  were  at  all  taken 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name, 
was  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  pope, 
Calixtus  III.,  who  fitted  out,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  fleet  of  16  galiots,  and  for  that 
purpose  did  not  even  spare  the  riches  of 
his  treasury ;  while  his  legate,  John  Cap- 
istran,  a  man  who,  in  appearance  and 
glowing  eloquence,  resembled  Peter  the 
Hermit,  the  preacher  of  the  first  crusade, 
succeeded  in  inspiring  with  holy  zeal  for 
the  common  cause  of  Christendom,  at  least 
some  thousands  of  poor  citizens,  peasants, 
and  monks,  and  appeared  with  them  in 
1456,  at  that  most  critical  momenti  when 
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the  sultan  Mahomet  11.,  with  160,000 
men,  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Belgrade. 
This  fortress,  once  taken  by  the  enemy, 
Hungary  must  be  lost,  and  the  passage  to 
Vienna  opened  for  him,  as  the  young  king, 
Wladislas  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  the 
emperor  Frederick  and  the  German  prin- 
ces,  were  not  prepared  for  war,  and  instead 
of  acting  were  deliberating.  Then  it  was 
that  Capistran,  with  his  forces  very  in- 
adequately  provided  with  pikes,  flails,  and 
hay  forks,  which  he  had  brought  in  boats, 
attacked  the  Turkish  fleet  on  the  Danube, 
which  surrounded  Belgrade,  and  made  his 
way  into  the  city.  The  Hungarian  com- 
mander-in-chief, John  Hunnyades  Cor- 
vinus,  had  also  collected  some  forces,  and 
with  the  crusaders  repelled  the  furious 
attacks  of  the  Turks.  However,  he  did 
not  venture  to  touch  their  welKintrenched 
camp,  and  even  forbade  every  attack  upon 
it  under  pain  of  death  ;  but  the  ardent 
zeal  of  the  crusaders  was  'not  to  be  re- 
strained,  and  Capistran,  when  he  saw  this, 
placed  himself  at  their  head  with  a  staff 
in  one  hand  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other, 
and  stormed  three  Turkish  intrenchments 
one  afler  the  other,  while  Hunnyades  now 
coming  up  with  the  cavalry,  fell  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  who  was  completely  put 
to  rout.  Their  intrenchments  were  after 
a  severe  contest  taken,  together  with  all 
their  artillery  and  an  immense  booty,  and 
Mahomet  being  wounded,  fled  with  such  of 
his  army  as  remained.  Upwards  of  20,000 
Turks  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  sultan's 
power  was  for  many  years  crippled. 

This  deliverance  Christendom  owed  to 
the  enthusiastic  courage  and  the  patriotic 
valor  of  a  monk  and  a  Hungarian  noble- 
man, while  the  kings  and  princes  remained 
inactive  or  engaged  in  petty  negotiations. 
If  this  victory  had  been  followed  up  by  the 
union  of  vigorous  force,  the  Turkish  power 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  wholly  de- 
stroyed ;  but  nothing  was  done,  and  even 
the  two  heroes  who  might  have  achieved 
something  more,  died  in  the  same  year, 
1456,  exhausted  by  their  super-human 
exertions. 

The  Hungarians,  on  the  death  of  the 
son  of  the  emperor  Albert  II.,  Wladislas 
Posthumus,  in  the  year  1457,  without  leav- 
ing  an  heir  to  the  throne,  chose  Matthias, 
the  son  of  John  Corvinus,  as  king,  being 
resolved  not  to  elect  one  from  among  the 
Austrian  princes.    The  Bohemians  like* 


wise  selected  a  private  nobleman  for  their 
king,  George  Padriabrad,  and  thus  the 
Austrian  house  found  itself  for  a  time 
rejected  from  holding  possession  of  either 
of  these  countries.  **  Singular  is  the 
fact,"  says  .£neas  Sylvius  in  his  Bohe- 
mian history,  "that  both  those  kingdoms 
should  have  become  transferred  from  the 
most  noble  princely  houses  to  those  of  com- 
mon  noblemen .'' 

In  Grermany,  meantime,  there  existed 
numberless  contests  and  feuds,  each  party 
considered  only  his  own  personal  quarrels, 
or  pursued  his  own  private  interest,  and 
when  a  diet  was  resolved  upon  and  assem- 
bled  for  determining  an  expedition  against 
the  Turks,  they  were  for  some  months  dis- 
cussing  how  much  money  and  how  many 
troops  each  was  to  contribute,  ultimately 
postponing  the  whole  affair  until  the  next 
year.  Generally,  at  the  German  diets, 
little  was  done  of  any  importance.  The 
emperor  and  princes  were  seldom  person- 
ally present,  but  sent  their  ambassadora^ 
whose  chief  concern  was  not  to  forego  anj 
thing  for  the  interests  of  their  masters. 
Frequently  many  of  those  were  sent  who 
were  well  versed  in  the  Roman  lav,  which 
was  now  very  extensively  studied;  these 
came  with  their  specious  speeches,  and 
already  prepared  with  a  hundred  different 
reasons,  by  which  to  prove  that  too  great 
a  portion  of  the  burden  of  the  whole  was 
laid  upon  the  particular  prince  or  im- 
perial city  they  represented.  They  were 
engaged  in  discussing  who  should  contri- 
bute least  towards  the  welfare  of  Ger- 
many; and,  therefore,  nothing  that  was 
great  or  noble  could  be  accomplished. 
Then  began,  also,  the  unhappy  practice 
of  no  longer  speaking  intelligibly,  briefly, 
and  pithily ;  but  communicating  by  tedious 
writings  and  counter-statements.  And 
when  it  was  thought  that  an  affair  was  at 
length  settled,  perhaps  an  ambassador 
would  rise  and  say,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
concluding  the  business,  that  he  had  no 
farther  instructions,  and  thus,  until  his 
new  instructions  were  received,  a  delay  of 
many  months  miffht  intervene.  Thence  it 
happened,  that  from  that  time,  scarcely 
at  any  diet  a  single  valid,  conclusive  reso 
liltion  was  adopted ;  they  were  always 
postponing  the  business  in  hand  for  the 
decision  of  a  future  assembly,  and  even 
then  another  final  meeting  was  adjudged 
necessary.    How  difoeni,  and  fiur  better 
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was  it,  when  the  princes  in  former  times 
were  present  in  person,  and  when  more 
was  done  in  one  hour's  cordial  conference 
than  in  after  years  in  weeks  and  months. 
What,  however,  had  operated  much  to 
change  the  form  of  the  diets  was,  that  in- 
stead of  that  equalized  ri£;ht  enjoyed  by 
those  who  formerly  attended,  there  were 
now  introduced  three  gradations  of  form  : 
that  of  the  electors,  the  princes,  and  the 
cities.  By  the  Golden  Bull,  the  first  col- 
lege  had  acquired  very  important  privi- 
leges, and  was  wholly  separated  from  that 
of  the  princes  and  cities ;  while  the  latter, 
for  a  long  period,  commanded  only  a  vote 
in  the  council,  but  no  co-determinatiog 
voice. 

The  emperor  could  not  give  any  weight 
to  public  measures;  scarcely  could  he 
maintain  his  dignity  among  his  own  sub- 
iects.  The  Austrian  nobility  were  even 
bold  enough  to  send  challenges  to  their 
sovereign ;  while  the  city  of  Vienna  re- 
volted, and  his  brother  Albert,  taking 
pleasure  in  this  disorder,  was  not  backward 
in  adding  to  it  Things  even  went  to  such 
ftn  extremity,  that,  in  1462,  the  emperor 
Frederick,  together  with  his  consort  and 
son,  Maximilian,  then  four  years  of  age, 
was  besieged  by  his  subjects  in  his  own  castle 
of  Vienna.  A  plebeian  burgher,  named 
Holzer,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  insurgents,  and  was  made  burgomaster, 
while  Duke  Albert  came  to  Vienna  person- 
ally to  superintend  the  siege  of  the  castle, 
which  was  intrenched  and  bombarded. 

The  emperor,  on  this  occasion,  showed 
himself  firm  and  resolute;  he  encouraged 
his  small  garrison  of  400  men  to  make  the 
bravest  resistance,  and  called  aloud  from 
the  walls,  <<  This  spot  will  I  defend  until  it 
becomes  my  grave  V 

The  German  princes,  however,  could 
not  witness  with  indifllerence  such  disgrace- 
ful treatment  of  their  emperor,  and  they 
assembled  to  liberate  him.  George  Padria- 
brad,  king  of  Bohemia,  was  the  first  who 
hastened  to  the  spot  with  assistance,  set  the 
emperor  at  liberty,  and  effected  a  reconcil- 
iation between  him  and  his  brother.  The 
emperor,  however,  was  obliged  to  resign 
to  him,  for  eight  years,  Lower  Austria  and 
Vienna.  Albert  died  in  the  following  year, 
afler  he  had  inflicted  the  merited  punish- 
mert  upon  the  burgomaster  Holzer,  who 
had  endeavored  to  l^tray  him  to  the  empe- 
ror ;  the  traitor  was  quartered  alive. 


In  the  Germanic  empire,  the  voice  cf  the 
emperor  was  as  little  heeded,  as  in  his  he- 
reditary lands.  Frederick  the  Conqueror, 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who,  by  suc- 
cess of  arms,  bad  enlarged  the  palatinate 
by  one  third,  afler  Frederick  had  pronounced 
the  ban  of  the  empire  upon  him,  was  suf- 
fered to  build  at  his  castle  at  Heidelberpr,  a 
strong  tower,  which  he  called  his  ^*  Defi- 
ance to  the  emperor."  (Trutz  Kaiser.) 
This  very  count  palatine  ventured  publicly 
to  take  under  his  protection,  Diether,  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  the  head  of  the  party  in 
Grermany  who  sought  to  curtail  the  privi- 
leges of  the  pontiff,  afWr  Pope  Pius  II.  had 
deposed  and  excommunicated  him.  The 
emperor  Federick,  on  the  contrary,  wished 
to  carry  into  efliect  the  sentence  of  the  pope, 
and  committed  to  the  Margrave  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  and  Count  Ulric  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  as  bis  generals,  the  direction  of  the 
imperial  war  against  the  count  palatine  and 
his  confederates;  the  two  ffenerals,  how. 
ever,  failed.  The  army  of  the  Wurtem- 
bergian  chief  was  totally  routed  by  the 
count  palatine,  near  the  village  of  Secken- 
heim,  and  Ulric  himself,  with  the  margrave 
of  Baden,  taken  prisoner ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  the  ally  of  the  count  palatine,  Duke 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  attacked  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg with  equal  success  not  far  from 
Giengen,  in  Swabia,  and  captured  the  im- 
periaT  banner.  The  Archbishop  Diether, 
however,  subsequently  submitted  of  his 
own  accord  to  the  sentence  of  the  pope, 
and  resigned  the  archbishopric  into  the 
hands  of  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  pontiff. 

Another  memorable  feud  during  the  reign 
of  Frederick,  was  that  of  many  princes 
and  nobles,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
aforementioned  Margrave  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg, (who  from  his  strength  and  prow, 
ess,  was  called  the  Grerman  Achilles,) 
against  the  city  of  Nuremberg  in  Franconia. 

Nuremberg  was  then  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  powerful  cities  of  entire 
Grermany ;  the  ancient  animosity  between 
the  free  citizens  and  knights  broke  out,  in 
the  year  1449,  into  a  great  war.  Seventeen 
of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  empire,  the 
electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Mentz,  Wil- 
liam of  Saxony,  Otho  of  Bavaria,  Albert 
of  Austria,  dec,  declared  war  against  the 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  seventy-two  im- 
perial towns  took  part  with  Nuremberg,  and 
the  Swiss  also  sent  800  men.     This  deso- 
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lating  war — which  especially  affected  the 
rural  districts,  wherein  two  hundred  vil- 
lages  were  burnt  to  the  ground — lasted 
eight  years.  Eight  times  were  the  nobility 
victorious  ;  but  in  March,  1456,  the  army 
df  the  margrave  was  totally  beaten  near 
Pillercnt ;  the  victory  being  mainly  gained 
by  the  Swiss  ;  and  the  margrave,  who  now 
.<iaw  that  even  princely  power  availed  not 
against  the  strong  walls  and  opulence  of 
the  cities,  gladly  made  peace  with  Nurem- 
berp.* 

The  feudal  system  raged  under  Frede- 
rick's reign  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was 
pursued  even  by  the  lower  classes.  Thus, 
in  1471,  the  shoeblacks  in  Leipsio  sent  a 
challenge  to  the  university  of  that  place  ; 
and  the  bakers  of  the  Count  Palatine 
Lewis,  and  those  of  the  margrave  of  Ba- 
den defied  several  imperial  cities  in  Swabia. 
-h  The  roost  important  transaction  in  the 
reign  of  Frederick,  was  the  union  which 
he  formed  with  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  ibr  the  greatness 
of  Austria. 

Charles  the  Rash,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  celebrated 
princes  of  his  time.  He  governed  the 
beautiful  countries  which  are  situated  at 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Scheldt, 
and  which  are  known  by  the  common  name 
of  the  Netherlands  \  he  also  held  dominion 
over  the  territory  and  dukedom  of  Bur- 
gundy.  This  prince  might  have  rendered 
himself  the  most  happy  of  all  his  royal 
contemporaries.  But  his  proud,  ambitious 
mind  aimed  at  greater  things,  even  the  im- 
perial crown  itself;  he  was  glad,  therefore, 
when  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  proposed 
to  give  his  own  son,  Maximilian,  in  mar- 
riage  to  his  only  daughter,  Mary,  who 
aAerwards  became  the  heiress  of  the  beau- 
tiful lands  of  Burgundy.  But  when  he 
perceived  that  the  emperor  did  not  intend  to 
sacrifice  to  him  the  succession  to  the  em- 
pire, he  demanded  of  him,  at  least,  the 
royal  title ;  preceding  emperors  having  also 
made  kings  of  the  dukes  of  Bohemia,  as 
feodal-princes  of  the  empire.     For  the  pur- 

*  This  battle  is  celebrated  in  a  poem,  called  *'  The 
Battle  of  Nuremberg,"  written  bvl  Hans  Rosenpldt,  an 
henldic  painter  of  Nuremberg.    The  warlike,  intrepid 

Sirit  of  the  free  citizens  is  there  vtvidlj  expressed,  and 
e  description  of  the  princes  taking  to  flight,  does  not 
want  for  point  and  ridicule.  A  Low-Gennan  poem  of 
the  time  commemorates  the  celebrated  battle  of  Soest, 
in  1444,  when  Dietrich,  the  arehbiBhop  of  Cologne, 
with  70.000  men,  made  an  attack  upon  that  city  but 
was  at  last  obliged  to  retreat  in  disgrace. 


pose  of  negotiating  this  matter,  they  agreed 
upon  a  conference  at  Treves,  in  the  year 
1473.  The  rich  duke  appeared  with  more 
than  imperial  splendor,  and  Frederick,  who, 
through  the  disordered  state  of  his  finances, 
was  reduced  almost  to  penur^i;  met  him  in 
a  very  poor  and  mean  condition.  This 
striking  contrast  in  their  appearance  was, 
no  doubt,  mortifying  to  the  emperor ;  and 
he,  especially,  was  displeased  with  the 
proud,  assuming  behavior  of  the  duke ;  for 
so  certain  did  the  latter  feel  of  obtaining 
the  royal  title,  that  he  had  actually  brought 
with  him  the  jewels  for  his  coronation,  and 
had  made  great  preparations  for  the  august 
festival.  But  how  must  he  have  been  shock, 
ed,  when  the  emperor  suddenly,  without 
having  crowned,  nay,  without  even  haTing 
taken  leave  of  him,  took  his  departure  from 
Treves,  under  the  cool  pretext  that  bis 
presence  was  urgently  required  at  Cologne, 
on  account  of  the  disagreement  there  ex- 
isting between  the  archbishop  and  bis  chap. 
ter.  Full  of  indignation,  and  now  by  oo 
means  disposed  for  the  projected  marriage 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  the  duke 
likewise  left  Treves  immediately  after- 
wards. 

Nevertheless,  this  meeting  was  not 
attended  without  its  important  effects. 
Charles  had,  on  this  occasion,  become 
much  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  young, 
chivalrous  son  of  the  emperor;  and  on 
his  return  he  gave  his  daughter  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  merits,  in  the  most  glowing 
colors :  her  heart  was  so  captivated,  that 
without  having  even  seen  Maximilian,  she, 
from  this  time,  cherished  a  secret  attach- 
ment for  him,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  a  let- 
ter she  sent  direct  to  the  young  prince,  she 
betrothed  herself  to  him. 

The  dispute  between  Archbishop  Rupert 
of  Cologne,  and  his  chapter,  had  become 
so  serious,  that  the  latter  now  fixed  its  seat 
in  the  city  of  Neuss,  and  openly  opposed 
him.  The  archbishop  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  Charles  the  Rash,  and  he,  gladly 
embracing  the  opportunity,  and  no  doubt 
already  considering  himself  as  prince  of 
the  Rhine,  marched  forth  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  and  encamped  before  Neuss. 
The  city,  however,  defended  itself  with  the 
greatest  heroism  and  glory :  eleven  months 
did  the  duke  remain  l^fore  it,  during  which 
he  made  fifty-six  vain  assaults,  and  lost 
upwards  of  15,000  men ;  and,  at  last, 
when  the  emperor  Frederick  approached 
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with  an  imperial  army  to  succor  the  city, 
and  Charles  was  unable  to  effect  any  thing 
by  nine  more  assaults,  which  he  made  in 
one  day,  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a 
treaty  through  the  means  of  the  pope's 
legate,  which,  although  unattended  with 
any  advantage,  brought  him  nevertheless 
no  disgrace.  Neuss  yielded  to  him,  but 
only  in  appearance  ;  for  he  withdrew  the 
same  day  he  entered,  and  resigned  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  legate  of  the  pope,  who 
was  to  hold  dominion  over  it  until  affairs 
were  settled  between  the  archbishop  and 
the  chapter. 

The  restless  duke  soon  afterwards  at- 
tacked Ren6,  duke  of  Lorraine,  whose 
country  he  wished  to  annex  to  his  own. 
He  conquered  the  chief  city,  Nancy,  was 
there  acknowledged,  and  wished  now  to 
direct  his  arms  against  the  Swiss,  so  that 
his  dominions  might  descend  from  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine  to  its  mouth.  In 
vain  did  the  Swiss  represent  to  him  that 
their  entire  country  was  not  so  valuable  as 
the  trappings  of  his  horses  ;  regardless  of 
their  remonstrances,  he  invad^  Switzer- 
land, and  made  so  sure  of  a  victory,  that 
he  ordered  the  garrison  of  Granson,  which 
he  had  taken,  to  be  suspended  on  the  trees. 
The  Swiss  then  advanced  against  him,  and 
took  heavy  vengeance  for  this  act;  for 
although  his  army  was  three  times  more 
numerous  than  their  own,  they  totally  de- 
feated it,  and  captured  his  entire  camp, 
filled  as  it  was  with  implements  of  war  and 
immense  treasures.*  He  fled  from  the 
field,  accompanied  by  only  five  of  his  re- 
maining  attendants.  Enraged  at  this  de- 
feat, he  equipped  a  new  army  of  60,000, 


*  In  Older  to  show  the  wealth  of  the  proud  duke,  we 
will  jmt  specify  some  of  the  principal  nwib  made  oy 
the  8wiBB.  In  nis  tent,  which  on  the  outade  was  hnng 
with  armorial  shields  of  gold  and  pearis,  they  found  tlie 
golden  throne  upon  which  he  Mt  on  solemn  occasions ; 
Eis  ducal  hat  of  yellow  velvet,  thickly  studded  with  the 
iiMMt  precious  jewels  and  pearls ;  the  golden  fleece,  the 
Older  which  his  father  liad  instituted ;  the  great  seal 
of  Burgundv.  in  goM,  weighing  a  pound;  together 
with  the  f{faaeti  cnaplet  of  his  fattier,  having  jewel 
drops,  cabinets  of  relics,  a  valuable  prayer-book,  Ac. 
The  dining-room  was  well  stored  with  golden  and  sil- 
ver goblets,  disties,  and  plates,  besides  four  hundred 
travelling  trunks,  containing  the  most  precious  golden 
and  silver  embroidery,  whicri  the  soldien  sold  for  a  few 
pence.  The  gold  was  distributed  in  hals.  The  largest 
of  the  duke*s  jewels,  equal  in  size  to  the  half  of  a  wal- 
nut, and  the  value  of  which  he  estimated  at  the  price 
of  an  entire  province^  was  picked  up  on  tlie  road  by  a 
SwisB,  and  sold  by  him  for  a  florin.  Pope  Julius  IL 
purchased  it  afterwaids  of  the  citixens  of  Berne  for 
S0,000  ducats,  and  it  yet  shines  as  the  chief  jewel  in  the 
naipai  crown.  A  second  Jewel  of  the  duke,  which  was 
Ukeii.  is  in  the  French  crown,  and  a  thira  is  in  the 
fanpeiial  treasury  at  Vienna 


and  in  the  same  year,  1476  he  marched  a 
second  time  against  them. 

The  armies  met  at  Murten.  Hans  of 
Hallwyl,  who  led  the  confederates,  ordered 
them,  before  the  battle,  to  kneel  down  and 
offer  up  their  prayer,  as  their  fathers  had 
been  accustomed  to  do ;  and  while  they 
were  praying,  the  dense  clouds  which  had 
hitherto  overhuns;  the  sky  with  blackness, 
now  parted,  and  the  sun  cast  its  bright 
genial  beams  on  the  suppliant  multitude. 
This  luminary  appeared  to  them,  at  this 
awful  hour,  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven, 
and  a  sure  pledge  of  victory  ;  and  in  this 
assurance,  rendered  more  strong  and  in- 
trepid in  the  cause,  they  fell  so  bravely 
upon  the  enemy  that  he  was  put  to  the  rout, 
and  the  field  was  covered  with  the  bodies 
of  20,000  Burgundians,  which  were  col- 
lected and  deposited  in  the  charnel-house 
of  Murten,  with  the  superscription,  "  This 
memorial  has  been  lefl  befiind  by  the 
martial  host  of  the  mighty  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy." 

In  the  following  year,  1477,  on  the  5th 
of  January,  a  cold  winter's  day,  there  was 
another  sanguinary  battle  at  Nancy,  in 
which  the  warlike  duke  at  last  met  with 
his  death. 

The  united  armies  of  Lorraine  and  Swit- 
zerland completely  defeated  his  troops ; 
and  he  himself,  who,  in  the  din  of  war, 
after  fighting  bravely  and  honorably  for 
his  house,  had  been  struck  down,  was  found, 
scarcely  known,  among  the  slain,  late  on 
the  following  day. 

His  death  inspired  the  crafty  French 
king,  Louis  XL,  with  the  hope  of  ac(]uiring 
new  and  more  glorious  countries ;  he  em- 
ployed every  means  to  gain  for  his  eldest 
son,  Mary,  the  heiress  of  Burgundy ;  but 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  held  in  bitter 
dislike  every  thing  French  ;  and  when  the 
ambassadors  ffom  the  emperor  Frederick 
arrived,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  presented  the  autograph  letter  and 
ring,  which  the  Princess  Mary  had  pre- 
viously sent  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
the  people  were  delighted,  and  Mary  de- 
clared  openly  and  freely :  "  Him  have  I 
fixed  upon  in  my  mind,  hm  will  I  have  for 
my  husband,  and  none  other."  Thereupon, 
Maximilian  went  to  the  Netherlands  and 
was  united  to  Mary  of  Burgundy.  He 
soon  found  opportunity  to  prove  to  his  new 
subjects  his  valor  and  discretion  in  their 
wars  against  the  French  king ;  fi>r  the  laU 
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ter,  who  regarded  the  young  prince  as  an 
insigni(icant  adversary,  and  relied  upon  his 
own  superior  power,  had  by  force  of  arms 
made  a  conquest  of  various  parts  of  Bur. 
gundy.  Maximilian,  however,  bravely  made 
head  against  him,  and  defeated  his  avari- 
cious enemy  at  Guinegast,  in  1479,  and 
would  to  a  certainty  have  reconquered  from 
him  every  portion  of  the  estates  of  Burgundy 
still  in  his  possession,  but  for  the  sad  loss 
he  sustained  in  his  beloved  Mary,  who  died 
in  the  year  1482,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  her  horse  while  chasing  herons.  The 
zeal  of  the  Netherlanders  then  grew  cold 
in  the  protracted  war,  and  Maximilian  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  beautiful  inheritance  in 
the  hands  of  the  French. 

In  these  battles  the  emperor  Frederick 
could  afibrd  his  son  no  assistance;  he  was 
hard  pressed  in  his  own  hereditary  lands, 
partly  by  the  Turks,  who  made  their  way 
into  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  and  even  to 
Salzburg ;  and  partly  by  Matthias,  king  of 
Hungary,  who,  in  1485,  took  possession  of 
Vienna  itself;  and  all  regard  for  public 
honor  being  now  diminished,  the  Germanic 
empire  could  with  great  difficulty  be  induced 
to  make  any  exertions  on  behalf  of  its  em- 
peror. The  latter  having  made  his  escape, 
was  compelled  to  wander  a  fugitive  through 
his  land,  seeking  a  temporary  asylum  in 
some  of  the  convents  and  cities,  where  he 
was  charitably  furnished  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  life ;  nay,  sometimes  he  was  glad  to 
,  beg  a  lifl  on  the  high  road  from  some  peas- 
ant driving  his  team  of  oxen.  Nevertheless, 
even  in  this  state  of  degradation,  his  feeling 
of  dignity  never  forsook  him;  by  himself, 
and  those  few  scattered  sympathizing  sub- 
jects  by  whom  his  sovereignty  was  still  ac- 
knowledged, he  was  regarded  as  the  source 
of  justice  and  authority  in  his  extensive 
empire.  This  undauntedness  of  opinion 
and  conviction  now  gradually  operated  in 
his  favor,  and  produced  once  more  a  union 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  while  he  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  what  his  great  ancestor 
in  all  the  fulness  of  his  power  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish  ;  inasmuch,  as  in  the 
year  1486,  the  whole  of  the  assembled 
princes,  influenced  especially  by  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  faithful  and  now  venera- 
ble  Albert,  called  the  Achilles  of  Branden- 
'burg,  elected  Maximilian,  the  emperor's  son, 
iking  of  Rome. 

ludee'd,  about  this  period  a  changed  and 
improved  spirit  began  to  show  itself  in  a 


remarkable  degree  in  the  minds  cf  many 
throughout  the  empire,  so  that  the  profound 
contemplator  of  coming  events  might  easily 
see  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Universally 
was  it  felt  that  the  time  was  come  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  imperial  power  on 
stronger  foundations.  But  as  this  power 
could  alone  no  longer  subsist  as  a  central 
point  of  dominion  over  the  Christian  world, 
it  was  necessary  to  rest  it  upon  the  basis  of 
a  constitution,  for  which  indeed  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  grand  system  of  community 
were  already  at  hand,  could  they  only  be 
brought  to  bear  in  happy  combination. 

The  diets  were  reganled  as  the  focus  of 
jurisdiction  and  administration ;  an  im- 
perial  court  of  justice  was  already  estab- 
lished ;  a  register,  by  which  every  member 
of  the  empire  was  tx)und  to  give  his  name 
for  the  general  defence  of  the  empire,  had 
been  established  in  the  war  against  the 
Elussites.  Thus,  if  these  institutions  could 
only  be  brought  into  thorough  operation, 
good  order,  and  the  proper  government  of 
the  empire  would  be  secured. 

In  order  to  promote  this  grand  object 
great  activity  was  shown,  especially  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Frederick.  In  the  year  1486,  the  decree 
of  the  LanAfritde,  or  peace  of  the  country, 
was  renewed,  although  still  accompanied 
with  certain  clauses  which  in  many  cases 
sanctioned  self-defence  or  private  warfare. 
In  the  year  1489,  the  forms  of  council  at 
the  diets  were  more  firmly  regulated  and 
fixed,  according  to  the  three  colleges  in  ro- 
tation, viz.  the  electors,  princes,  and  cities. 

It  was  held  desirable  likewise,  that  to 
the  imperial  tribunal  there  should  be  added 
another  imperial  chamber,  furnished  with 
the  vigorous  power  of  the  executive,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  the  law  of  the  Landfrieds, 
possessing  equally  with  the  emperor  him- 
self the  right  of  pronouncing  the  imperial 
ban  against  all  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
the  country,  with  authority  to  adopt  and 
regulate  the  necesf^ary  measures  for  its 
execution.  But  on  this  point  the  old  em- 
peror,  who  clung  to  the  ancient  system,  re- 
mained  extremely  obstinate,  being  deter- 
mined  not  to  yield  any  portion  of  his  own 
power  and  authority.  The  colleges  were 
therefore  forced  for  the  present  to  wait  and 
be  satisfied  with  receiving  from  his  son 
Maximilian,  the  recently  elected  king  of 
Rome,  the  promise  that  he  would  use  every 
exertion  with  his  father  to  bring  into  op. 
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eratioQ  the  proposed  institution*  It  was 
well  known,  of  oouree,  that  he  would  not 
succeed  in  gaining  the  ohjeot  desired ;  hut 
it  was  believed,  that  by  this  expression  of 
feeling,  he  himself  would,  when  he  came 
into  power,  feel  bound  to  bring  it  into  effect. 
How  he  acted  in  this  respect  we  shall  find 
in  the  history  of  his  reign ;  all,  at  least, 
were  satisfied  in  having  only  gained  some- 
thing. 

It  was  at  this  period,  likewise,  that  in 
another  respect,  a  very  powerful  alliance 
was  formed,  by  which  in  the  municipal 
territories  of  Germany  the  preservation  of 
peace  would  be  materially  promoted.  This 
was  the  Swabian  league,  which,  in  1488, 
under  the  mediation  of  the  emperor,  was 
effected  with  the  more  immediate  object  of 
opposing  the  violent  and  overbearing  power 
of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  who  had  seized 
and  held  possession  of  Ratisbon,  and  by 
whom  several  other  imperial  cities  were 
now  threatened.  At  first,  a  considerable 
body  of  knights  and  many  of  the  cities 
combined  together,  under  the  direction  of 
a  select  council  of  the  confederates,  for 
common  defence  against  every  enemy,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
country.  These  were  soon  joined  and 
headed  by  the  neighboring  princes,  es- 
pecially Wurtemberg  and  Brandenburg. 
Against  this  formidable  body  Albert  of  Mu- 
nich soon  found  he  was  unable  to  contend, 
and  accordingly,  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
Ratisbon,  ami,  indeed,  ^soon  afterwards 
joined  the  league  himself.* 

These  last  years  were  the  best  in  the 
whole  life  of  the  emperor,  and  yielded  to 
him  in  return  for  his  many  suflerings,  that 
tranquillity  which  was  so  well  merited  by 
his  faithful,  generous  disposition.  He  died 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1498,  after  a  reign 
of  54  years. 

The  emperor  lived  long  enough  to  obtain, 
in  the  year  1490,  the  restoration  of  his 
hereditary  estates  by  the  death  of  King 
Mauhias,  by  means  of  a  compact  made 
with  Wladislas,  his  successor. 

Frederick  was  the  last  emperor  who  was 
in  person  invested  with  the  Roman  imperial 
crown  in  Rome;  this  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1452. 

During  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.,  a 

neighboring  country,  which  was  conquered 

And  peopl^  by  the  Grermans,  and  which 

■tttequently  became  more  closely  united 
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with  the  German  empire;  viz.,  Prussia, 
became  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  Po^ 
land.  How,  during  the  reign  of  Frederick 
II.,  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  en* 
tered  Prussia,  and  there  founded  a  govern, 
ment  under  which  the  cities  and  country 
gloriously  flourished,  we  have  already  seen. 

This  prosperity  continued  until  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  commercial  towns 
of  Danzig,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  obtained 
such  greatness,  that  the  first -mentioned 
town  could  (according  to  iEneas  Sylvius) 
command  a  force  of  50,000  men,  and  the 
chronicles  also  relate  of  a  peasant,  who 
when,  about  the  year  1400,  he  entertained 
the  grand-master  of  the  order,  Conrad  of 
Jungingen,  placed  round  the  table  as  seats, 
twelve  tuns,  of  which  eleven  were  com- 
pletely,  but  the  twelfth  only  half  filled  with 
gold.  He  even  offered  them  to  the  grand- 
master as  a  present,  who,  however,  ordered 
the  twelfth  to  be  quite  filled,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  said,  that  in  Prussia  there  ex* 
isted  a  peasant  who  possessed  twelve  tuns 
filled  with  gold. 

But  already,  under  this  grand-master, 
the  dominion  of  the  order  began  to  fall  into 
decay.  It  had  become  too  rich — luxury 
and  vice  enervated  the  prowess  of  its  mem- 
bers; injustice  and  oppression  estranged 
the  people  from  their  rulers,  and  when  now 
the  rising  power  of  the  Polish  kings  was 
directed  against  the  order,  they  exhibited  a 
total  relaxation  of  their  ancient  power.  In 
a  great  battle  at  Tannenberg,  in  1410,  the 
knights  were  completely  beaten  by  King 
Wladislas  Jagello.  It  is  true  they  ob- 
tained  nnoderate  terms  at  the  peace  of 
Thorn,  in  1416 ;  yet  the  old  evils  oon- 
tmued.  Besides  this  there  were  internal 
broils ;  the  nobility  and  cities  of  the  coun- 
try  entered  into  an  alliance  against  the 
knights,  and  chose,  in  1454,  Casimir  III. 
king  of  Poland  for  their  protector.  After 
a  war  of  twelve  years,  at  the  second  peaoe 
of  Thorn,  in  1466,  the  order  was  obliged 
to  resign  to  Poland  part  of  the  country,  to. 
gether  with  Culm,  Marienburg,  Elbing, 
and  other  places  ;  and  to  acknowledge  for 
the  portion  left  to  them  the  feodal  right  of 
the  Polish  crown.  The  country  had  suf- 
fered indescribably  from  the  desolating 
war;  of  twenty-one  thousand  large  viK 
lages,  only  three  thousand  were  left,  aud  the 
Older  had  become  reduced  to  a  mefs  iha* 
dow  of  ita  formei  greatness. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

Haxmiilian  I.,  1493-151»— His  Mental  Aoquirements 
and  ChiTalrio  Charactar— Hib  Govenunent— Italy— 
Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis  XII.  of  France--8witxerland 
—The  Venetian  Republic— The  League  of  Cambray 
—Maximilian's  HonoraUe  and  Consistent  Gmduct 
—The  Battle  of  the  Spurs— Union  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia— Internal  Administration  of  A  flain— Per- 
petual Peace  of  the  Land— End  of  the  Fanst-Recht 
—The  Imperial  Chamber  and  Aulic  Council— Oppo- 
sition of  the  States— The  Emperor  'Driumphant- 
State  of  the  Country— The  Nobles,  Cities,  and 
Peasantry— Gotz  f^  Berlichinffen,  &c.— Death  of  the 
Emperor  itfazirailian,  151&— Events  of  his  Reign,  and 
End  of  the  Middle  Ages— Diaoorery  and  Use  of 
Gunpowder— Artillery  and  Fire-arms— Invention  of 
Printing,  1457. 

DiTRiNo  the  preceding  century  Europe 
had  become  fully  prepared  for  great 
changes,  which,  when  they  had  once  un- 
folded  their  results,  would  produce  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  condition  of  na- 
tions. The  invention  of  gunpowder  had 
already  begun  so  to  alter  the  science  of 
war,  that  chivalry,  which  for  centuries  had 
predominated  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
was  now  approaching  its  end.  The  art 
of  printing,  in  connection  with  the  inven- 
tion of  paper,  had  created  a  new  medium 
for  the  communication  of  thought,  by 
which,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the 
human  mind  might  be  agitated  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  The  discovery 
of  a  new  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  a  sea 
passage  to  the  East  Indies,  altered  entirely 
the  former  course  of  commerce,  and  trans- 
ferred the  great  power  thereby  gained  to 
nations,  which,  among  the  rest,  had  hitherto 
been  but  little  mentioned  or  known.  Fi- 
oally,  political  economy,  as  it  now  arose, 
and  came  especially  from  France  and 
Italy,  assumed  quite  another  form — ^it  made 
honor  and  good  faith  give  way  to  interest ; 
and  this  was  now  the  principle  upon  which 
states  acted  in  their  alliances,  so  that  in  the 
conduct  of  nations  towards  each  other  there 
appeared  to  prevail  a  law  different  to  that 
which  is  recognised  by  individuals. 

During  this  period  of  fermentation,  so 
fertile  in  invention,  it  may  be  said  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  that  he  stood  forth 
amid  the  new  forms  as  a  dignified  ima|^e 
of  olden  time,  since  in  him  again,  and  m 
the  last  time,  was  personified  chivalry  in 
all  its  glory.  As  this  in  its  great  features 
was  equally  elevated  and  amiable,  so  did 
Maximilian  unite  with  bravery,  dignity, 
and  decision  of  character,  the  gentleness 
of  a  child  ;  and  as  the  warm  imagination 
of  the  middle  ages  prompted  to  the  most 


astonishing  and  unprecedented  adventiires, 
so  also  in  the  exploits  of  Maximilian  we 
find  predominating  valor,  enthusiasm,  and 
sometimes  temerity. 

One  of  his  most  favorite,  because  the 
most  daring,  pastimes,  was  that  of  hunting 
the  chamois,  and  on  these  excursions  he 
often  ran  into  such  hazard  that  his  friends 
trembled  for  his  life ;  in  like  manner  did 
he  sport  with  danger  in  wrestling-matches, 
where,  with  his  own  hand,  he  conquered 
the  very  lion  itself,  the  same  as  on  the 
field  of  battle,  where  many  an  antagonist 
was  doomed  to  lie  at  his  feet.  At  the 
same  time,  the  emperor,  amid  his  other 
avocations,  found  time  for  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  acquired  knowledge  to  a  de- 
gree which  would  excite  admiration,  even 
from  those  whose  whole  life  is  directed  to 
such  pursuits.  He  spoke  nearly  all  the 
European  languages  then  in  vogue,  and 
lefl  behind  him  several  works  which  he 
had  written  in  German.  He  acquired  the 
art  of  forging  armor,  which  he  did  with 
his  own  hand  ;  was  much  attached  to  all 
that  was  learned  and  scientific,  and  in  con- 
versation he  was  so  intellectual,  afiable, 
and  kind,  that  every  one  recognised  in  him 
the  accomplished  man.  He  was  never 
known  to  allow  an  oath  or  a  blasphemous 
word  to  pass  his  lips,  while  his  noble  mind 
and  heart  were  constantly,  even  amid  the 
most  bitter  insults,  inclined  towards  mercy. 
His  outward  appearance  was  also  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  the  character  here  de- 
picted, being  tail  and  muscular,  and  of  a 
truly  royal  carriage.  In  his  younger  years 
his  flaxen  hair  flowed  in  ringlets  down  to 
his  shoulders,  his  blue  eyes  expressed 
glowing  ardor,  mixed  with  kindness,  and 
his  high  forehead  and  aquiline  nose  fin- 
ished the  expression  of  majesty  in  hi? 
features.  His  natural  fervor  and  vivacity 
of  character  Maximilian  derived  from  his 
mother,  Eleanor  of  Portugal,  a  princess 
endowed  with  an  amiable  and  noble  dispo- 
sition,  but  who  died  unhappily  too  soon, 
being  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age.  It 
must  also  be  said  to  the  honor  of  his  father, 
that  he  bestowed  great  care  upon  the  enu- 
cation  of  his  son  from  childhood  upward, 
by  providing  for  him  excellent  na-stters,  as 
well  as  by  his  own  personal  instructions. 

Maximilian's  first  appearance  in  public 
life  resembles  the  opening  of  a  romance 
of  chivalry.  Love  and  honor  called  him 
forth,  while  yet  a  youth,  to  the  field,  and 
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he  then  already  gave  sigos  of  his  noble 
and  courageous  disposition  in  a  oontest  at 
arms  which  he  maintained  in  the  most 
honorable  manner,  with  the  artful  and 
more  experienced  king  of  France,  Liewis 
XI.  But  in  the  course  of  his  career,  all 
did  not  succeed  as  this  his  first  essay  in 
life.  The  time  was  gone  by,  when  a  bold 
chivalric  venture  brought  with  it  the  neces- 
sary successful  results.  Instead  of,  as  in 
ancient  times,  rushing  into  an  enemy's 
country,  accompanied  by  vassals,  sum- 
moned at  a  moment's  notice,  and  after  the 
termination  of  a  short  but  glorious  cam- 
paign, speedily  returning  home,  it  was 
necessary  now  to  keep  up  a  mercenary 
army.  It  was  no  longer  the  preponder- 
ance  of  spirit  and  individual  strength, 
which  ensured  success  to  great  enterprises, 
but  all  was  decided  by  the  superior  com- 
mand of  external  resources  ;  and  our  val- 
iant, noble-minded  emperor,  who  at  an 
earlier  epoch  would  have  governed  as 
gloriously  as  the  most  renowned  and  pow- 
erful of  his  ancestora,  now,  for  want  of 
these  advantages,  stood  far  behind  the  art- 
ful, cold-calculating  kings  of  France  and 
Spain.  He  knew  not,  as  they  did,  the 
importance  of  such  external  resources,  and 
especially  money ;  he  wasted  large  sums 
away  without  reflection,  so  that  whenever  a 
critical  and  decisive  moment  arrived,  these 
means  were  wanting,  and  his  troops  for 
lack  of  pay  were  disbanded.* 

These  observations  explain  Maximilian's 
life,  and  his  incongruity  with  the  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  nevertheless,  mindful, 
however,  of  the  ancient  honor  of  the  im- 
perial dignity,  he  pursued  the  grand  object 
of  maintaining,  so  far  as  he  was  able, 
justice,  peace,  and  order  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  that,  too,  less  by  force  of  arms, 
than  by  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  reason ; 
of  protecting  the  church,  and  finally,  di- 
recting the  united  power  of  Christendom 
against  the  universal  enemy,  the  Turks. 
And  truly  did  he  succeed  in  adding  more 
influence  to  the  imperial  dignity  than  it 
had  possessed  for  centuries  :  he  even  con- 
templated the  bold  design  of  attaining  the 


*  While  yet  a  boy,  Muimilian  once  expreoDcd  this 
dkrantion,  when  hiK  fatiier  protented  him  with  a  plate 
of  niiit  and  a  piine  of  money.  Maximilian  kejiiUie 
fruit,  and  gave  the  money  away  to  his  servants.  ''^That 
boy  will  become  a  flpend&rift  P '  aghed  hie  father.  But 
Maximilian  leiilied:  "I  wiih  not  to  be  a  king  over 
money,  but  over  the  people,  and  all  those  who 


papal  crown,  and  thus,  by  uniting  in  his 
own  person  the  two  chief  dignities  of 
Christianity,  promote  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  world.  This  is  no  fiction,  for 
it  is  proved  by  documents  and  the  auto- 
graph letters  of  the  emperor,  which  show 
that  in  the  year  1511  he  had  made  serious 
preparations  for  his  election  as  pope  in  the 
event  of  the  dedath  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  who 
was  then  dangerously  ill,  but  who  after- 
wards recovered.  And  if  we  duly  con- 
sider the  actual  state  of  the  world  at  that 
time^  the  idea  of  the  emperor  was  not  so 
chimerical  and  impossible  as  it  might  at 
first  appear ;  besides  which,  a  main  diffi- 
culty Uiat  might  have  presented  itself  from 
the  fact  of  his  marriage,  was  obviated  by 
the  recent  death  of  his  second  consort 
Bianca.  Maximilian,  however,  in  this  case, 
as  in  fact  in  almost  all  the  other  acts  of 
his  life,  did  not  duly  estimate  the  extent  of 
his  external  resources ;  the  idea  was  too 
grand  in  contrast  with  the  limited  means 
of  accomplishment,  and  thus  his  enter- 
prises generally  did  not  succeed,  as  the 
history  of  his  life  will  now  more  particu- 
larly show. 

The  external  operations  of  Maximilian 
were  directed  almost  exclusively  to  Italy. 
Here  the  French  kings,  whose  power  had 
materially  increased  by  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  the  French  territory, 
as  well  as  by  annexing  to  the  crown  the 
great  fiefe  of  Burgundy,  Brittany,  Provence, 
and  Anjou,  persisted  in  their  efforts  to 
withdraw  that  country,  broken  up  already 
by  factions,  from  its  allegiance  to  the  em- 
peror, and,  as  much  as  possible,  to  bring  it 
under  French  subjection. 

Hence  Charles  YIII.  sought  out  and  pro- 
duced the  ancient  claims  of  the  house  ot 
Anjou  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  a 
collateral  lineage  of  the  Aragonian  family 
reigned.  With  an  army  which  he  had  lev- 
ied  hastily  he  invaded  Italy,  and  in  1495 
speedily  gained  possession  d  Naples.  This 
success  was  greatly  owing  to  the  use  of 
metal  cannons,  which,  drawn  by  horses, 
followed  the  troops;  those  hitherto  used 
being  only  of  .heavy  iron,  employed  merely  ' 
in  sieges. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  Italians  had 
somewhat  recovered  from  their  first  alarm 
they  united  together,  friends  and  foes, 
against  the  French ;  the  emperor,  the  popoi 
and  the  king  of  Aragon,  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  promised  also  their  aid ;  so  that 
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the  king  of  France  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  conquest  as  quickly  as  he  had  made  it. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  emperor 
Maximilian  negotiated  and  settled  defini- 
tively the  highly  important  marriage  of  his 
son  Philip,  who  already  possessed  the  Neth- 
erlands, with  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  This  son,  Philip,  had  been 
born  to  him  by  his  beloved  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy,  and  the  issue  of  Philip's  marriage 
with  Joanna  of  Spain,  was  the  subsequent 
emperor,  Charles  V.,  who  reunited  and 
held  the  half  of  Europe  under  his  sway. 

The  French,  however,  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  entirely  discomfited  by 
the  failure  of  their  first  attempt  upon  Italy. 
The  sujocessor  of  Charles  VlII.,  Lewis 
XII.,  resolved  to  conquer  Milan,  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  Naples.  He  founded  his 
claims  upon  ancient  family  alliances  with 
the  house  of  Visconti,  and  made  a  hostile 
attack  upon  the  reigning  duke,  Liouis  Mo- 
roni.  With  the  aid  of  the  Venetians,  to 
whom  he  promised  a  portion  of  the  booty, 
he,  in  the  year  1500,  soon  made  a  con- 
quest of  the  entire  duchy,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate  duke  was  obliged,  af^er  ten  years 
confinement,  to  end  his  days  in  a  dungeon 
in  France.  The  king  now  directed  his  at- 
tention  again  to  Naples,  united  with  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon,  and  both  shared  togeth- 
er that  kingdom,  to  which  neither  had  any 
right.  On  this  occasion,  however,  Lewis 
was  forced  to  experience  that  one  artful 
man  may  be  cheated  by  another  more  art- 
ful  than  himself,  inasmuch  as  the  Spanish 
king,  by  means  of  his  general,  Gonsalvo 
of  Cordova,  soon  expelled  the  French  from 
Naples,  and  retained  the  kingdom  for  him- 
self. 

The  emperor  was  wrong  to  allow  for- 
eign nations  thus  to  run  loose  upon  Italy ; 
that  unhappy  country,  unable  to  maintain 
its  independence,  ought  at  least,  under  im- 
perial protection,  to  have  been  secured 
against  such  arbitrary  treatment.  And, 
indeed,  Maximilian  would  gladly  have  as- 
serted his  ancient  rights  of  sovereignty,  but 
unhappily  he  was  not  supported  by  the 
Grermanic  empire,  and  his  power  was  too 
much  restricted.  He  was  compelled,  there- 
for,  to  allow  King  Lewis  to  hold  posses- 
sion of  Milan,  who,  however,  so  far  honored 
the  imperial  dignity  as  to  consent  to  retain 
the  duchy  as  a  fief  of  the  empire. 

While  the  French  established  themselves 
in  Italy,  Maximilian  made  another  attempt 


— the  last  that  was  made — to  bring  the 
Swiss  once  more  under  the  dominion  of  the 
empire.  The  ancient  hatred  of  the  nobil- 
ity, especially  in  Swabia,  became  now 
again  manifested  against  the  Swiss  peas- 
antry. This  time  it  was  called  forth  by 
an  insignificant  quarrel  of  the  Austrian 
government  in  Tyrol  with  the  confederates 
of  the  Grisons.  The  chief  cause,  howev- 
er, was,  viz.,  that  the  Swiss  had  become 
the  allies  of  the  French  kings,  and  gave 
them  assistance  in  their  expeditions  against 
Italy — an  act  regarded  as  a  breach  of  their 
obligations  to  the  empire,  they  having  al- 
ways been  looked  upon  as  included  in  the 
imperial  alliance.  But  the  war  which  was 
waged  against  them,  in  1499,  was  disgrace- 
ful to  (^rmany.  The  Swabiaji  nobility 
were  in  several  skinmshes  severely  beat- 
en ;  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army, 
which  Maximilian  himself  collected  in 
Constance,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
luctance of  the  princes  to  join  in  a  batde 
among  the  dangerous  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland, forced  to  turn  back,  retreating 
through  the  passes  on  the  confines  of  tbe 
country  of  Berne.  The  grand  marshal  o< 
the  emperor,  Count  von  FUrstenberg,  who 
was  onlered  to  conduct  the  army  of  tbe 
princes  of  the  Rhine,  through  Alsace,  by 
Basle,  into  Switzerland,  was  surprised  and 
overthrown  by  the  Swiss  at  Domeck,  with 
the  loss  of  3000  killed,  and  all  his  ammu- 
nition. They  were  obliged  to  make  peace 
and  leave  to  the  Swiss  their  independence, 
although  the  latter  did  not  as  yet  expressly 
dissolve  their  connection  with  the  empire. 
Soon  afterwards,  Basle  and  SchafThausen, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  imperial  cit- 
ies, were  included  in  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion. 

Maximilian  very  soon  again  found  em- 
ployment in  Italy.  Here,  at  this  time,  nc 
state  was  more  flourishing  than  that  of  the 
Venetians.  By  their  extended  commerce 
they  had  acquired  immense  wealth,  a  great 
part  of  Upper  Italy  had  by  degrees  become 
subject  to  them,  and  they  aimed  at  still 
greater  power. 

But  their  pride  and  insolence  excited  tbe 
hatred  of  their  powerful  neighborst  who 
besides  laid  claim  to  various  parts  oftbeir 
territories ;  the  principal  portion  of  what 
they  possessed  in  Upper  Italy,  excepting 
their  old  country,  having  formerly  belong- 
ed  to  the  empire,  and  other  portions  to  the 
papal  dominions;  while  in  Lower  Italy 
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they  had  taken  places  to  which  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  as  king  of  Naples,  laid  just 
claims  ;  and  finally,  France  wished  to  ob- 
tain those  possessions  immediately  border, 
ing  upon  Milan. 

Hence  arose,  in  1508,  the  famous  league 
between  Spain,  France,  the  warlike  Pope 
Julius  II.,  and  the  emperor,  against  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  league  of  Cambray,  threatening  in- 
stantly to  crush  that  free  state,  which  al. 
though  rich,  was  still  insignificant  when 
compared  with  such  great  powers  opposed 
to  it.  But  as  this  is  the  first  great  league 
of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  more  mod- 
em states  of  Europe,  it  has  also  become 
the  prefigure  of  most  of  those  which  have 
succeeded  it,  and  seems  as  a  sort  of  mirror 
in  which  is  reflected  the  instability  of  the 
political  relations  of  these  states,  which 
being  grounded  in  selfishness  and  self, 
aggrandizement,  without  having  a  hold  in 
the  moral  dignity  of  the  people,  again  dis- 
solved like  an  empty  vapor,  as  soon  as  the 
cards  of  fortune  were  reshufiled,  and  thus 
became  an  object  of  derision  for  the  whole 
of  Europe.  For  the  artful  republicans  so 
well  knew  how  to  divide  the  allies  by  daz. 
zling  before  the  eyes  of  each  the  tempting 
bait  of  self-interest,  that  those  who  were 
friends  before  became  hostile  to  each  other, 
while  they  themselves  retired  unhurt  from 
their  conflict  with  the  most  powerful  prin- 
ces. 

Of  the  emperor  Maximilian  himself  his- 
tory  recoi  Js,  that  he  was  most  sincere  in 
his  dealings  with  his  allies,  and  maintained 
the  honor  of  his  word.  Louis  XII.  was  the 
first  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  the 
year  1509,  and  in  a  few  weeks  made  a 
conquest  of  all  that  the  league  had  prom- 
bed  him  as  part  of  the  booty ;  and  when 
Maximilian  also  arrived,  and  with  his  troops 
took  one  place  after  another,  the  Venetians 
begged  from  him  peace,  oflTering  to  make 
over  to  him  all  that  they  had  ever  taken  from 
the  house  of  Austria  or  the  empire ;  thus 
an  opportunity  was  presented  by  which  he 
might  have  made  a  very  advantageous 
treaty  with  them.  But  he  refused;  the 
allies  having  solemnly  agreed  only  to  grant 
peace  conjointly.  The  others,  however, 
did  not  act  equally  conscientious.  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  as  he  was  sure  of  his 
possessions  in  Lower  Italy,  took  no  farther 
part  in  the  war,  and  Pope  Julius  II.  aban- 
dooed  the  league  altogether,  out  of  hatred 


to  the  French,  and  joined  the  Venetians. 
Ferdinand  soon  afterwards  did  the  same, 
and  the  three  allies  called  their  union  the 
holy  league.  The  French  were  now  ex- 
pelled from  Milan.  Their  policy  then 
quickly  took  a  turn  ;  the  first  calculation 
havinff  failed,  they  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  their  former  enemies,  the  Venetians ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards 
again  united  with  the  emperor  and  with  the 
king  of  England,  Henry  VIII.,  against 
both  the  others.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  friendship  gave  way  to  hostility, 
and  the  latter  again  yielded  to  the  former ; 
Spain,  for  instance,  from  being  first  hostile, 
had  become  allied  with,  but  was  now  again 
hostile  to  Venice;  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  game  treachery  appeared  to 
pass  for  wisdom,  while  honor  was  treated 
as  nothing. 

The  French,  however,  were  not  benefit- 
ed by  this  new  calculation ;  in  the  battle 
of  Novarre,  in  1513,  they  were  driven  com- 
pletely  out  of  Italy,  in  which  aflTair  the 
Swiss  fought  against  them ;  as  they  were 
hard  pressed  also  in  their  own  country  by 
the  imperial  and  the  English  troops,  who  in 
the  same  year,  under  the  personal  com- 
mand of  Maximilian,  gainea  the  battle  of 
Guinegate,  (which  on  account  of  the  hasty 
retreat  of  the  French  was  called  the  Battle 
of  the  Spurs,)  Louis  found  it  necessary  to 
renounce  for  a  time  his  claims  to  Milan. 
Maximilian  gave  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  em- 
pire to  Maximilian  Sforza,  the  son  of  Louis 
Moro ;  but  he  did  not  possess  it  long. 

When  Louis  XII.  died  in  the  year  1515, 
he  was  succeeded  to  the  French  throne  bjr 
the  youthful,  daring,  and  ambitious  Francis 
I.,  and  in  order  that  he  might  commence  his 
reign  with  some  brilliant  act,  he  sallied 
forth,  in  the  same  year,  with  an  army  to 
Italy,  and  recaptured  Milan.  The  Swiss 
who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  city,  and 
incautiously  attacked  the  enemy,  were  after 
a  severe  engagement,  which  lasted  two 
days,  completed'  defeated  at  Marignano. 
This  was  the  first  great  battle  in  which 
they  had  lost  the  field. 

The  French  artillery  and  the  German 
lanciers,  who  served  on  French  pay,  and 
were  ever  after  considered  the  best  infan- 
try, gained  the  victory.  The  emperor, 
indeed,  made  an  expedition  once  ai;ain  in 
the  following  year  into  Italy,  and  bosioged 
Milan,  but  increasing  ago  and  so  many 
futile  efforts  made  him  disposed  for  peace ; 
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moreoveri  his  forces  soon  dwindled  away 
for  want  of  pay.  By  a  treaty  made  at 
Brussels  in  1516,  he  resigned  to  the  king 
of  France  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and,  what 
was  still  more  galling  to  his  feelings,  he 
gave  back  to  the  detested  republic  of  Ve- 
nice the  important  city  of  Verona. 

Thus  was  concluded,  after  a  great  varie- 
ty of  changes,  the  war  of  Italy,  in  which 
the  best  exertions  of  the  emperor  had  been 
required.  This  contest  had  withheld  him 
from  pursuing  that  object  so  important  to 
the  empire,  and  for  which  his  chivalric 
spirit  so  naturally  disposed  him,  .namely, 
in  making  war  against  the  Turks,  and  if 
possible  banishing  them  from  Europe. 
This  wish  he  constantly  cherished,  and 
even  expressed  most  ardently  but  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  at  his  last  diet 
held  in  Augsburg,  in  a  proposition  he  made 
to  the  states  of  the  empire,  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  the  Turks ;  but  the  pet- 
ty and  selfish  spirit  of  the  day  was  not  fa- 
vorable to  such  an  enterprise. 

Among  the  other  external  arrangements 
Df  the  emperor,  one  most  worthy  of  remark 
was  the  ratification  of  the  reunion  with 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Besides  the  grand- 
son, who  afterwards  became  emperor 
Charles  V.,  he  had  of  his  son  Philip,  who 
was  already  dead,  and  Joanna  of  Spain, 
another  grandson,  afterwards  Ferdinand  I. ; 
him  he  gave  in  1515  in  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  Wladislas,  king  of  Hungary, 
and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
direct  connection  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
with  the  countries  of  Austria. 

Already  during  the  last  few  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  as 
before  mentioned,  great  efforts  had  been 
made  by  the  states  of  the  empire  to  estab- 
lish public  tranquillity,  and  to  render  it 
secure  by  a  legislative  institution.  Im- 
mediately after  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  the  new  emperor,  these  exertions 
were  perseveringly  continued.  The  most 
active  and  zealous  promoterof  this  grand  ob- 
ject  was  Bertold,  the  elector  of  Mentz,  and 
count  of  Hannebers,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  of  his  day.  From  the 
period  when,  under  Frederick  III.,  in  1486, 
as  first  spiritual  elector,  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  down  to  the 
present  moment,  he  had  continued  to  be  the 
advocate  and  warm  supporter  of  all  the 
operations  tending  to  improve  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  ;  indefatigable,  free 


from  all  personal  motive,  and  having  the 
cause  of  his  country  alone  in  mind  and 
heart,  he  was  continually  at  work  to  pro. 
mote  its  welfare. 

At  the  first  diet  held  by  the  new  emperor 
at  Worms,  in  1405,  the  subject  of  the 
Landfriedey  or  peace  of  the  country,  aod 
the  proposed  Kammergeriehij  or  imperial 
chamber,  were  immediately  taken  into  dis. 
cussion.  The  emperor,  who  likewise 
heartily  desired  that  peace  should  at  length 
reign  throughout  the  empire,  in  order  that 
its  strength  might  be  more  effectually 
brought  to  bear  against  the  hostile  power 
of  France,  zealously  joined  in  the  grand 
undertaking,  and  thus  was  completed  and 
brought  into  operation  the  institution  for 
the  perpetual  peace  of  the  country— a 
work  which  gained  for  this  diet  the  great- 
est  praise  and  renown.  And  although 
this  Landfriede  was  still  shackled  with 
certain  restrictive  clauses,  and  the  feudal 
system  did  not  altogether  cease  its  opera- 
tions, still  the  new  law  possessed  this  ad- 
vantage, viz.,  that  Ugaily  club-law  must 
henceforth  entirely  terminate,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  in  its  normal  form  take 
its  place ;  a  system  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  after  it  had  come  more  and  more 
into  operation,  was  universally  adopted. 
When  we  consider  the  incalculably  impor- 
tant consequences  which  attended  this 
change  of  things  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  we  must  as. 
suredly  acknowledge  the  year  1495  to  be 
one  of  the  most  momentary  and  striking  in 
our  history,  while  we  must  regard  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  as  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  nation. 

Still  in  respect  to  the  more  enlarged 
plan  of  the  Elector  Bertold  and  the  states, 
which  embraced  the  strengthening  of  the 
imperial  government  and  the  imperial 
chamber,  Maximilian  did  not  so  easily 
yield  his  sanction  ;  like  his  father,  he  was 
very  reluctant  to  give  up  any  portion  of 
the  imperial  rights,  however  incapable  he 
might  be,  through  his  important  affairs 
abroad,  of  fulfilling  the  duties  they  im- 
posed upon  him.  He  was,  however,  at 
length  prevailed  upon  by  the  states  to  yield 
in  the  main  to  the  general  desire,  espe- 
cially when  he  was  reminded  of  the  forvn^i 
promise  he  had  partially  made  when  they 
elected  him  king  of  Rome  in  1489,  and 
which  he  could  not  retract.  The  imperial 
chamber  was  to  be  permanently  established 
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ibr  the  purpose  of  equitably  deciding  the 
disputes  between  the  states  of  the  empire, 
which  had  hitherto  always  been  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  arms,  and  what  is  still  more 
important,  it  was  authorized  to  pronounce 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor  the  imperial 
baa  of  excommunication  against  all  who 
opposed  it.  In  its  entire  construction,  like- 
wise, it  was  no  longer  to  form  merely  an 
especial  imperial  tribunal,  but  in  reality  a 
tribunal  of  the  empire.  The  emperor  ap. 
pointed  only  the  president  or  chief  judge  ; 
the  fifty  assessors  were  presented  by  the 
states,  while  the  cities,  likewise,  were 
allowed  to  nominate  a  few.  The  emperor 
opened  the  court  himself,  and  handed  to 
Count  Eitelfried  von  Zollem  the  judicial 
sceptre,  as  chief  judge  of  the  chamber. 
The  first  court  was  held  on  the  8d  of 
November,  1495,  in  Frankfort. 

The  progress,  however,  made  by  this 
institution,  was  equally  slow  with  that  of 
the  Landfriede;  the  idea  was  good,  and 
the  plan  laid  out  with  great  wisdom ;  but 
in  respect  to  the  execution  thereof,  many 
difficulties  and  insurmountable  obstacles 
stepped  in  to  prevent  a  successful  issue. 
Many  would  not  attend  to  the  decrees  pro- 
Dounoed,  and  the  power  of  enforcing  them 
was  wanting,  inasmuch  as  the  emperor 
was  occupied  in  foreign  countries,  and 
besides  which  he  felt  but  little  real  desire 
to  promote  a  tribunal  rendered  independent 
of  his  own  especial  sway.  Then  followed 
the  non-payment  of  the  necessary  fees  and 
salaries,  as  the  contributions  from  the  va- 
rious members  of  the  empire  came  in  very 
irregularly  or  perhaps  not  at  all ;  so  that 
the  court  often  sat  and  broke  up  without 
effecting  any  thing.  At  last  it  became  so 
neglected,  that  the  emperor  was  himself 
forced  to  reconstruct  it,  and  supply  the 
necessary  funds ;  and  thus  made  it,  as  in 
former  times,  wholly  dependent  upon  him- 
self.  The  discontent  thence  produced  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  states  increased 
more  and  more,  until  at  length  the  elector 
of  Mentz  brought  forward  twenty-two 
points  of  accusation  against  Maximilian, 
to  which  the  latter  replied  by  twenty.three 
articles  in  opposition.  A  most  angry  and 
bitter  correspondence  ensued  between  the 
emperor  and  the  elector ;  but  the  scale  of 
balance  on  the  side  of  the  former  became 
only  more  and  more  on  the  ascent,  and 
turned  completely  against  him. 

But|  as  often  happened  in  Maximilian's 


varied  career,  the  scale  dropped  once  more 
in  his  favor.  He  contrived,  although  the 
body  of  electors  were  inimical  towards 
him,  to  enlist  friends  on  his  side  from 
among  the  temporal  and  spiritual  princes. 
He  filled  up  various  vacant  bishoprics, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  then  friendly 
papal  authority,  with  his  friends.  Among 
the  temporal  princes  were  at  that  time 
many  young,  warlike  lords,  who  all  glow, 
ed  with  military  ardor  under  his  command  ; 
and  the  gay,  chivalric  emperor,  continu- 
ally engaged  in  some  enterprise,  perfect 
master  in  all  military  exercises,  combining 
true  genius  with  a  generous  and  friendly 
disposition,  knew  well  how  to  enchain  them 
to  him.  We  have  already  seen  how  Duke 
Eric  of  Calenbeig  fought  with  so  much 
glory  in  the  wars  of  Austria,  and  that  the 
entire  house  of  the  Guelfs  adhered  to  that 
dynasty.  So  likewise  did  the  dukes  of 
Saxony,  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and 
Cleves ;  while  the  emperor  gained  Wur- 
temberg,  by  granting  the  earl's  claims, 
and  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  duke. 
The  margraves  of  Brandenburg  were 
secured  by  the  faithful  adherence  of  their 
ancestor  Albert,  the  German  Achilles. 
Thus  by  rewards  and  promotions  of  van* 
ous  kinds,  the  emperor,  in  order  to  aug- 
ment his  party,  availed  himself  of  the  rem* 
nant  left  >  of  imperial  privileges.  Indeed 
he  had  become  in  the  year  1504  so  strong, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  bring  to  a  success* 
ful  issue,  and  according  to  his  own  wishes, 
a  very  important  contest  originating  in  the 
inheritance  of  George,  duke  of  Bavaria* 
Landshut.  The  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Mu- 
nich, and  the  Palatine  Rupert  stood  op- 
posed  to  each  other ;  and  Maximilian  him- 
self laid  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  lands. 
As  the  palatine  refused  most  obstinately  to 
submit  to  the  decree  pronounced  by  the 
imperial  chamber,  the  emperor  at  once  ad- 
judged the  ban  of  excommunication  against 
him.  With  the  aid  of  the  afore-mentioned 
allied  princes,  together  with  the  Swabtan 
league  and  his  own  immediate  adherents, 
he  executed  the  sentence  successfully  ;  the 
palatine  was  forced  to  submit,  and  Maxi- 
milian himself  gained  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  po^ssions. 

His  position  in  judicial  affairs  was  ren- 
dered still  more  favorable  by  the  death  of 
the  leader  of  the  electoral  opposition  party, 
Bertold  of  Mentz,  who  died  in  the  year 
1504.    He  was  now  enabled,  in  the  two 
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following  yearsi  at  the  diets  held  at  Co- 
logne and  Constance,  to  hiing  into  effect 
the  preponderating  power  he  possessed,  in- 
asrouch  as  he  sut»tituted  the  organic  regu- 
lations of  the  empire  in  accordance  with 
his  views  for  those  which  had  previously 
existed  and  had  originated  in  the  visionary 
project  of  realizing  a  national  unity.  It 
was  not  now  simply  a  question  of  combi- 
ning the  regulation  of  the  empire  with  al- 
most imperial  power ;  but,  also,  of  restoring 
the  imperial  chamber  according  to  the  reso- 
lutions fix^d  at  Worms  ;  together  with  the 
establishment  of  a  register,  by  which  the 
contributions  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  and  the  contingent  of  troops  in  the 
wars  of  the  empire  were  divided  among  the 
states  according  to  their  power :  these  were 
the  two  important  results  of  the  diet  of  Con- 
stance in  1507.  Both  continued  in  force 
during  a  period  of  three  centuries,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  independent  territories,  repre- 
sented the  unity  of  the  Grermanic  empire. 

It  was  after  the  foundation  of  these  happy 
internal  regulations  of  the  empire,  that 
Maximilian  proceeded  into  Italy,  as  before 
mentioned,  on  his  great  campaign  against 
the  Venetians;  and  his  hopes  were  so 
strong,  that  in  the  February  of  1508,  in 
Trieste,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Roman 
kinff  elect,  without  waiting  to  be  crowned 
in  Rome.  This  act  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  future  times,  Maximilian's  suc- 
cessors having  afterwards  assumed  the  im- 
perial title,  immediately  after  their  corona- 
tion in  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  subsequent  periods,  only  one 
emperor  was  crowned  by  the  pope. 

At  the  diet  held  in  Cologne,  in  1512,  the 
emperor  introduced  an  important  proposi- 
tion, touching  the  internal  peace  of  the 
empire,  viz.,  that  the  decisions  of  the  im- 
perial chamber  should,  by  a  definite  author- 
ity,  be  enforced  and  carried  into  effect  in 
every  part  of  the  empiro ;  without  which 
they  were  of  little  or  no  avail.  It  was 
proposed,  therefore,  that  the  division  of  the 
circles,  which  had  been  hitherto  brought 
into  operation  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
deputies  to  officiate  in  the  imperial  cham- 
ber, should  now  be  made  available  in  this 
case,  and  be  rendered  efficient  accordingly. 
At  first  they  consisted  of  six  circles — ^Ba- 
▼aria,  Swabia,  Franoonia,  the  Rhine,  West- 
phalia, and  Lower  Saxony ;  now,  however, 
it  was  resolved  to  add  four  more — ^the  Low- 
er  Rhine,  including  the  four  electorates, 


Upper  Saxony,  embracing  its  electorate  and 
Brandenburg,  Austria,  and  Burgundy. 

Each  circle  was  to  be  regarded  as  one 
distinctly  organized  and  comprehensive 
body,  and  all  matters  of  peace  and  war  to 
be  superintended  by  a  military  chief.  Not- 
withstanding great  contention  ensued  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  states  upon  this 
question,  a  resolution  was  passed,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  decree  for  its  adoption  was 
agreed  to  by  the  states  of  the  empire.  Its 
execution,  however,  was  not  brought  into 
force  immediately,  for  it  was  only  after 
some  ten  years  had  elapsed,  that  this  divi. 
sion  of  circles  was  at  length  efiecstually 
established. 

Besides  the  foundation  thus  laid  for  these 
organic  institutions,  which,  if  not  emanating 
from  Maximilian  alone,  were  at  least  pro. 
duced  with  his  co-operation,  Germany  has 
to  thank  him  especially  for  the  introduction 
of  an  entire  new  system  of  discipline  in  the 
army,  which  he  remodelled  completely,  by 
dividing  it  into  regiments ;  and  finally,  it 
was  by  him  that  a  system  of  posting  was 
first  introduced. 

We  must  not,  however,  deceive  ourselves 
in  the  character  of  this  period,  which  is 
more  especially  distinguished  in  our  his- 
tory as  a  period  of  transition.  Such  epochs 
are  marked  by  the  most  contradictory  phe- 
nomena, more  especially,  however,  by  a 
universal  rupture  and  fermentation  of  all 
relations,  calling  forth  at  every  moment  the 
feeling  that  we  are,  as  it  were,  standing 
upon  undermined  ground,  where  are  raging 
in  all  their  unrestricted  fury  the  elements 
of  new  creations.  As  yet  the  seeds  only 
were  strewed,  the  full  growth  and  fruit  of 
which  were  reserved  for  after  times. 

At  present  on  neither  side  was  content- 
ment to  be  found;  the  mutual  privileges 
and  duties  of  the  ruler  and  the  states  had 
become  more  than  ever  fluctuating.  In- 
numerable representations  {reclamationen) 
were  made  against  the  assessments  of  the 
register;  princes  had  been  included  who 
were  no  longer  in  existence  ;  many  states 
had  been  inscribed  as  immediate  which  had 
become  mediate,  and  were  now  claimed 
back  again  by  the  sovereign  lord,  especially 
among  cities.  Thus,  it  was  urged  by  the 
ambaaiador  of  Denmark  and  Holstein,  that 
among  others,  a  city  ^Hamburg)  had  been 
marked  as  an  imperial  city,  but  that,  as  it 
was  situated  in  Holstein,  it  must  be  re- 
claimed by  his  sovereign  and  restored,  a9 
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part  of  his  patrimonial  poasessions,  he  be- 
ing lord  of  the  manor  by  natural  suooes- 
don.  He,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  his 
claim,  as  the  imperial  freedom  of  the  city 
was  nevertheless  acknowledged. 

The  aulic  council  of  the  imperial  cham- 
ber, with  its  decrees,  met  with  great  oppo- 
sition from  all  sides.  It  roused,  generally, 
a  desire  for  independence,  and  which,  in 
fact,  broke  forth  in  such  a  series  of  cruel 
and  barbarous  acts,  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fiAeenth  century  again  present- 
ed scenes  of  sanguinary  contention  in  many 
parts  of  the  empire. 

1.  The  princes  resorted  to  open  war  in 
order  to  extend  their  territorial  dignity. 
The  countship  of  Hoya,  among  the  rest, 
was,  in  1511,  invaded  by  Brunswick,  LU- 
neburg,  Bremen,  and  Jninden ;  while  the 
remaining  body  of  free  Fresians  were,  in 
1514,  also  attacked  by  Brunswick,  LUne- 
burg,  Calenberg,  Oldenburg,  and  George, 
duke  of  Saxony ;  and  in  these,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  the  superior  power  tri- 
umphed. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  knights  in  every 
quarter  feeling  themselves,  as  it  were, 
penned  in  by  3ie  princes,  formed  a  close 
alliance,  and  declared  open  war.  The  dep- 
redations of  the  freebooter-knights,  on  the 
high  roads,  and  their  attacks  upon  the  mer- 
chants and  dealers  to  and  from  the  fairs, 
were  again  resumed,  and  continual  scenes 
of  robbery  and  murder,  by  day  and  night, 
occurred  throughout  the  land.  It  was  a£>ut 
this  time  that  the  celebrated  Gotz  of  Berli- 
chingen,  Franz  of  Selbitz,  but  more  espe- 
cially  the  noted  Franz  of  Sickingen,  who 
was  enabled  to  collect  and  march  whole 
armies  against  the  princes,  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  cause  they  espoused. 

3.  The  cities,  although  overrun  and  op- 
pressed on  every  side,  still  retained  their 
ancient  strength  to  a  certain  extent ;  they 
now  defended  themselves  against  the  as- 
saults of  the  knights  with  the  same  success 
as  when  formerly  attacked  by  the  princes ; 
and  wo  to  the  nobleman  or  knight  who  once 
fell  into  their  hands !  For  no  petition,  either 
from  his  &mily  or  friends,  nor  even  the  in- 
tercession or  remonstrances  of  any  of  the 
princes,  were  of  any  avail  to  save  him  from 
the  axe  of  the  executioner.  In  the  north, 
Lttbeck  especially  stood  meet  prominently 
at  the  head  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  In  the 
year  1509  they  attacked  John,  kinff  of  Den- 
mark,  captured  all  his  ships  at  EUdnore, 
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returning  home  loaded  with  booty.  In  the 
battle  of  Bornholm  a  LUbeck  vessel  beat 
off  three  Danish  ships  by  which  she  had 
been  grappled,  and  even  made  one  of  them 
a  prize. 

At  the  diets  the  cities  still  maintained  a 
very  important  position.  Their  oommer* 
cial  associations,  by  which  they  were  ena- 
bled  to  transact  the  most  extensive  business 
and  embark  in  the  most  profitable,  enter- 
prises, produced  for  them  such  opulence^ 
and  with  it  its  preponderating  influenoe, 
that  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  princes 
became  more  excited,  until,  at  length,  they 
combined  together  in  proposing  fA,  several 
diets,  held  about  this  time,  such  resolutions 
as  should,  if  not  wholly  destroy,  at  least  re- 
duce the  great  power  they  possessed  by 
taxation,  and  certainly  there  was  great 
foundation  for  these  measures,  inasmuch  as 
the  complaints  made  against  the  enormous 
prices  demanded  by  the  merchants  for  the 
goods  supplied  became  more  and  more  gen-^ 
eral. 

Within  the  cities  themselves  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  the  times  was  not  less  conspic- 
uously shown.  The  municipal  authorities: 
became  seriously  oppressed  and  overpow- 
ered by  the  communities  and  the  heads  of 
the  various  guilds  and  societies— -now  con- 
siderably augmented  in  number  and  influ- 
ence— who  would  no  longer  submit  either 
to  be  governed  by  a  select  and  limited  body 
of  patricians,  or  to  be  taxed  at  the  high  rate 
hitherto  levied.  The  records  of  many  of 
these  cities,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  filled  with  the  nKMt 
sanguinary  scenes  of  discord  and  civil  war*. 

4.  But  the  state  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
rural  districts  presented  at  this  period  a  fiir 
more  melancholy  and  serious  speotaple  than 
that  of  either  of  the  classes  mentioned. 
With  them  reigned  universal  fermentation, 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  ch- 
mands  of  the  territorial  lord,  as  well  as; 
those  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  were  in- 
creased, because  each  sought  to  transfer 
the  burdens  of  the  empire  to  the  shoulders- 
of  the  lower  orders.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  had  now  learned  to  know  their 
strength  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  soon  from* 
among  them  issued  the  formidable  bodies 
of  the  LandafmeelUe,  or  foot-sddiers.  The- 
example  presented  by  the  Swiss  peasants, 
who  had  now  almost  entirely  thrown  offT 
the  yoke  of  the  empire,  and  made  them- 
selves independent,  produced  its  exciting' 
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eftots  amonff  the  German  peasantry,  and 
more  especisuly  in  Upper  Germany. 

Towards  the  end  or  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  1493,  there  was  formed  in  Alsace,  near 
Selestadt,  a  secret  union  of  discontented 
peasantry,  who,  in  the  depth  of  night, 
journeying  along  almost  impassable  roads 
among  the  mountains,  assembled  together 
in  a  retired  spot,  and  there,  by  a  solemn 
vow,  swore,  under  heavy  threats  to  him 
who  proved  a  traitor,  as  follows : "  That  they 
would  be  taxed  only  according  to  their  own 
free  will  and  consent;  that  the  imposts 
should  be  renx>ved  altogether,  as  likewise 
all  spiritual  jurisdiction ;  that  no  ecclesias- 
tic should  receive  a  higher  salary  than  for- 
ty florins ;  that  the  Jews  should  be  put  to 
death,  and  their  possessions  divided  equally 
among  the  confederates,"  &c.  ^.  This 
confederacy,  which  adopted  the  sign  of  the 
shoe  (the  shoe  of  the  common  German 
peasant)  upon  their  banner,  extended  its 
operations  very  considerably. 

A  similar  union  arose  in  Wurtemberg  in 
1514,  under  the  name  of  the  Poor  Conrad 
league.  Both  originated  in  a  hatred  to- 
wards the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  which, 
in  fact,  appeared  to  be  the  principle  upon 
which  they  acted .  «*  ts  true,  the  Shoe-league 
was,  by  force  of  arms,  eventually  destroyed 
in  1502,  as  was  likewise  the  Poor  Conrad 
league  soon  after  its  formation ;  but  the 
seeds  of  revolt  were  left  behind,  and  at  the 
diets  the  subject  of  a  revolution  among  the 
peasantry  was  often  discussed  with  some 
anxiety  and  dread.  At  the  diet  of  Mentz, 
in  1517,  in  which  several  of  the  members 
advised,  on  account  of  the  disordered  state 
of  the  empire,  that  a  summons  should  be 
issued  for  every  fiftieth  man  to  take  up 
arms  in  its  defence,  the  states  would  not 
venture  to  adopt  a  measure  which  must  be 
80  generally  felt  as  tyrannical :  "  The 
common  peasant,  already  sufiiciently  suf- 
fering from  dearth  and  hunger,  would,,  in 
his  present  discontent,  only  be  still  farther 
excited  to  the  most  desperate  acts,  and 
thence  the  glimmering  sparks  ofprivate  in- 
dignation would  burst  forth  into  one  uni- 
versal flame  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try.'' Such  was  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  states,  and  the  general  feeling  was  in 
favor  of  rather  quelling  by  mild  means  the 
turbulence  which  already  began  to  agitate 
the  empire.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  short- 
ly read  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
hoWy  after  the  lapse  of  another  year,  the 


destructive  elements  did  break  forth  in  ill 
their  fury. 

The  emperor,  however,  was  not  doomed 
to  witness  or  share  in  these  revolutions ; 
the  course  of  his  career  was  nearly  ended, 
and  his  powers  of  mind  and  body,  exercised 
in  so  many  toilsome  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, fruitless  struggles,  became  now  gradu- 
ally exhausted  and  consumed. 

At  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1516,  be 
used  every  endeavor  to  prevail  upon  the 
states  to  elect,  as  king  of  Rome,  his  son 
Charles,  already  seated  on  the  Spanish 
throne ;  his  anxious  wish,  however,  was 
not  fulfilled,  inasmuch  as  the  pope,  and  a 
portion  of  the  electoral  princes,  in  their 
fear  to  bestow  too  great  a  power  upon  his 
son,  hesitated  and  refused  to  yield  to  his 
wishes.  Indignant  and  mortified,  Maxi- 
milian quitted  Augsburg,  and  died  on  his 
journey  at  Wels,  in  Upper  Austria,  on 
the  12th  of  January,  1519,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried,  accord- 
ing to  his  wish,  beneath  the  altar-stone  of 
the  church  at  Neustadt,  by  the  side  of  bis 
beloved  mother,  Eleanors. 

It  is  said,  that  he  had  for  several  years 
carried  about  with  him  his  coffin.  Thus, 
as  in  his  earlier  life,  when  in  all  his  vigor, 
he  had  often  bid  defiance  to  death,  so  now 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  existence,  did  he 
hold  familiar  counsel  with  it,  and  riew  its 
approach  with  religious  confidence  and 
resignation. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider, in  the  preceding  chapters,  various 
important  changes,  for  which  Germany 
had  been  ripening  during  the  last  century. 
With  Maximilian,  as  their  last  representa- 
tive, the  middle  ages  had  passed  away ;  a 
new  period,  of  which  the  germ  had  long 
been  sown,  now  gradually  developed  itself 
and  became  established.  We  will  just 
glance  at  the  signs  which  characterized 
this  new  age,  and  at  those  great  discov- 
eries  which  contributed  chiefly  in  pro- 
ducing  it. 

Where  and  when  gunpowder  was  first 
invented  cannot  be  positively  ascertained ; 
it  appeajs  probable  that  the  Chinese  were 
very  early  acquainted  with  it,  and  that  it 
came  from  them  to  the  Arabians,  and 
thence  to  Europe.  But  it  was  not  as  yet 
employed  in  war,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
with  strictness  be  called  ^n-powder.  It 
is  not  found  to  have  been  used  fof  that 
purpose  earlier  than  in  1350,  and  the  di» 
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oovery  of  this  applicatioa  of  it  is  ascribed 
to  a  German  moDk,  Bertold  Schwarz.  He 
had,  it  is  said,  pounded  a  mixture  of  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  and  coals,  in  a  mortar, 
when  by  accident  a  spark  dropped  into  it, 
the  mass  ignited,  and  forced  with  great 
violence  the  pestle  into  the  air.  This  ac- 
cident led  to  the  thought  of  making  great 
metal  mortars  for  the  purpose  of  war,  from 
which  stones  and  balls  might  be  thrown 
against  a  hostile  city,  and  thus  was  pro- 
duced the  heavy  artillery,  which  about 
the  year  1400  was  pretty  generally  used. 
The  first  time  we  hear  of  its  being  prac- 
tised, is  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  ^tween 
the  French  and  English,  in  1846.  The 
smaller  fire-arm,  or  arquebus,  was  invent- 
ed somewhat  later ;  this  weapon,  however, 
is  mentioned  in  a  record  of  1381,  when 
the  city  of  Augsburg  undertook  to  send 
thirty  men  armed  with  guns  to  the  war 
which  the  cities  then  waged  against  the 
nobility.* 

By  these  newly-discovered  instruments 
of  destruction  the'  whole  system  *  of  war 
and  military  tactics  became  changed.  In 
ancient  times  the  hostile  encounter  was 
almost  always  maintained  man  to  man, 
and  hand  to  hand,  with  lance  and  sword ; 
whence  individual  force,  dexterity,  and 
prowess  decided  the  victory.  In  case 
either  one  of  the  armies  did  not  at  an  early 
stage  cowardly  turn  round  and  flee,  the 
battle  was  never  decided  before  the  field 
was  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  combatants.  The  contests 
were  sanguinary  and  decisive.  But  since 
the  new  plan  now  adopted  was  to  fight  at 
a  distance,  and  the  individual  no  longer 
had  his  antagonist  face  to  face— -leaving  it 
to  chance  to  decide  whether  his  ball  should 
contribute  towards  the  success  of  the  ac- 
tion, or  waste  itself  in  the  air — and  as  the 
warrior  had  thus  become  more  and  more 
the  mere  simple  machine  employed  by  the 
calculations  of  the  general,  whose  genius 
and  judgment  were  now  rendeted  sufficient 
to  decide  the  battle — accordingly,  by  this 
new  method  of  war  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
became  gradually  annihilated.     The  lat- 

*  Then  gmg,  however,  were  merely  liinple  tnbee, 
which,  like  the  cannons,  were  ignited  by  a  match. 
But  u  this  was  tedious  and  troublesome^  aind  impeded 
the  power  of  taking  aim,  Gemian  ingenuity  discovered, 
in  1S51.  at  Nuremberg,  the  improved  aiiiuebos,  in 
which  the  spaxk  was  produced  by  a  steel  wheel  being 
nude  to  etnke  in  its  revolution  the  flint ;  and  after- 
W8ffds,  in  France,  Uiis  invention  was  brought  to  the 
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ter,  in  fact,  was  based  upon  the  greatest 
development  of  personal  strength,  which 
gave  to  the  individual  such  a  superiority 
that  a  whole  troop  of  common  foot-soldiers 
were  not  able  to  resist  the  attack  of  the 
knight  when,  mounted  on  his  barbed  steed, 
and  armed  at  all  points,  he  dashed  among 
them ;  while  now  the  most  cowardly  dis- 
posed man  might,  with  his  firelock,  bring 
down  the  bravest  warrior  at  a  distance. 
The  nobility  for  a  length  of  time  continued 
to  oppose  and  contend  against  the  use  of 
this  new  arm  of  war,  which  they  oharac 
terized  as  dishonorable,  degrading,  and 
perfidious  to  employ  ;  but  when  it  finally 
obtained  the  superiority,  the  cavalier  of 
the  martial  field  of  olden  times  was  forced 
to  succumb,  and  resign  his  battle-axe  and 
lance. 

This  change,  however,  did  not  come  into 
operation  all  at  once ;  for  long  after  the 
invention  of  fire-arms,  while  those  wh(^ 
bore  them  formed  but  k  small  part  of  the 
army,  and  heavy  cannon  was  only  em- 
ployed in  sieges,  the  mailed  cavalry  con- 
tinued to  compose  the  ^Hie  of  the  troops, 
and  the  nobility  still  preserved  and  main- 
tained  their  military  discipline.  The  tour- 
naments  still  continued  to  form  their  prin- 
cipal festivals,  where  the  youth  of  the 
nobility  learned  at  an  early  age  to  play 
with  danger ;  and  all  the  prohibitions  of 
the  popes  and  ecclesiastical  councils  issued 
against  those  who  took  part  in  them,  on 
account  of  the  danger  attending  them,  (for 
they  frequently  ran  with  pointed  lances.) 
and  all  the  punishments  which  the  Church 
inflicted  upon  those  who  engaged  therein— 
as,  viz.,  that  none  wlio  died  in  a  tourna- 
ment should  receive  Christian  burial — 
were  not  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  enthu- 
siastic attachment  to  these  festivals.  And 
even  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  princely  family  in 
Germany  which  had  not  lost  some  of  its 
members  in  these  essays  at  arms.  Of 
Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the 
German  Achilles,  it  is  related  that  he  had 
thus  tilted  at  more  than  seventeen  tourna- 
ments with  the  pointed  lance,  and  even  the 
emperor  Maximilian  had  entered  the  arena 
several  times.  Thus  the  historian  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  Fugger,  relates,  that  at 
a  diet  at  Worms,  in  1495,  a  French 
knight,  Claudius  Barre,  appeared  and  chaU 
lengcd  the  whole  German  nation  to  a  trial 
'-''  amvr  r*  single  combat    The  emperor 
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Maximilian  on  this  occasion  took  upon 
himself  the  right  to  fight  for  the  honor  of 
his  people,  and  which  he  maintained  by 
eventually  overcoming  the  foreign  knight 
with  the  swor^,  after  their  lances  had  left 
the  combat  undecided.  While  this  empe- 
ror is,  properly  so  called,  the  last  of  the 
chivalric  emperors,  and  as  the  period  of 
his  reign  concludes  the  middle  ages,  we 
find  in  some  of  his  contemporaries,  such 
as  Q6tz  of  Berlichingen,  Franz  of  Sickin- 
gen,  and  Ulric  of  Hutten,  the  contest  for 
Sie  ancient  splendor  of  their  order  against 
the  mighty  revolutions  of  time,  again 
maintained,  until  their  death.  Even 
among  the  clergy  of  these  chivalric  times 
the  warlike  disposition  of  knighthood  is 
occasionally  apparent.  When  Frederick 
III.  went  forth  against  Charles  the  Rash, 
to  deliver  Neuss,  the  valiant  bishop  of 
MUnster,  Count  Henry  of  Schwarzburg, 
was  the  first  to  land  an  army,  consisting 
of  Westphalians,  Netherlanders,  and  Low- 
er Saxons,  and  exhibited  a  greater  degree 
of  warlike  zeal  than  even  was  shown  by 
the  imperial  general,  the  margrave  Albert 
(or  Achilles)  of  Brandenburg  himself; 
nay,  he  even  cherished  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing the  proud  duke  of  Burgundy  in  battle, 
and  engaging  with  him  hand  to  hand  in 
mortal  combat.  But  as  no  battle  took 
place,  a  truce  having  been  determined 
upon,  during  which  the  Mttnsterians  had  a 
hot  engagement  with  the  duke's  Picardi- 
ans,  the  bishop,  who  could  obtain  no  satis- 
faction  for  the  insult  offered  to  his  army, 
challenged  Duke  Charles  to  fight  a  duel, 
but  which  the  emperor  Frederick  prohibit* 
ed.  The  army,  however,  adjudged  that 
in  this  expedition  it  was  not  the  margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  but  the  bishop  of  MUn- 
ster, who  had  merited  the  title  of  the  Grer- 
man  Achilles. 

Meantime  the  whole  system  of  military 
tactics  underwent  the  most  important  chan- 
ges. Instead  of  the  ancient  levies  of  the 
ban,  there  were  now  introduced  Lanz- 
knechte,  or  mercenary  troops,  and  thus,  with 
this  change  arose  the  entire  distinction 
made  between  the  martial  and  the  civil 
order.  In  former  times  the  imperial  vogt, 
or  intendant,  who  administered  the  judicial 
and  civil  affairs  of  a  district,  was,  at  the 
■ame  time,  the  military  chief  or  command, 
ant  of  the  dty  and  burgh,  and  the  leader 
in  the  field,  as  were  all  the  counsellors  and 
<Acials  of  the  prinoes.     All  the  depart. 


ments  so  administered  throughout  the  laoj 
harmonized  and  were  conducted  with  equal 
energy  in  every  part.  Now,  however,  they 
were  separated,  and  war  became  a  distinc 
mercenary  profession. 

But  the  worst  part  of  this  change  was, 
that  when  the  princes  could  not  maintuio 
their  mercenaries  in  times  of  peace,  the 
latter  then,  having  neither  the  dispositirfl 
nor  ability  to  return  to  the  employments  of 
civil  life,  became  a  pest  to  society.  The 
chronicle  of  Sebastian  Frank  complains 
bitterly  against  this:  *<The  destructi?e 
lanciers,"  he  says,  *<  are  a  shameless  race, 
and  of  use  to  nobody  ;  when  they  are  not 
in  pay  or  enrolled  they  run  loose  upon  so- 
ciety,  demanding  war  and  misery.  An 
unchristian  and  lost  set,  whose  employment 
is  murder,  rapine,  incendiarism,  gaming, 
drinking,  blaspheming,  wantonly  making 
widows  and  orphanst,  yea,  whose  only  de- 
light is  in  the  calamities  of  the  people,  feed- 
ing  upon  the  vitals  of  mankind,  and  whether 
in  or  out  of  war,  tormenting  the  peasantry. 
The  state  of  matters,  alas !  is  come  to  this, 
that  as  soon  as  a  man  becomes  a  laocier, 
and  from  the  moment  he  has  taken  the 
oath,  and  places  a  lance  on  his  shoulder, 
henceforth  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  abeodoos 
all  other  work.  Formerly,  when  a  prince 
carried  on  a  war,  he  fought  with  his  own 
people ;  now,  that  these  worthless  fellows 
are  employed,  each  adversary  strives  to 
outdo  the  other  in  the  number  of  his  soldiers 
and  extent  of  his  preparations  for  the  war, 
so  that  it  now  costs  more  before  it  is  began 
and  these  hirelings  are  equipped,  than  for- 
merly it  cost  to  commence  and  finish  it  alto. 
gether.  Were  it  not  for  these  mercenary 
troops,  there  would  be  much  less  war,  and 
although  a  prince  might  be  forced  to  fight 
with  but  as  many  hundreds  as  there  are 
now  thousands  employed,  he  would  still 
effect  more  glorious  results ;  for  these  ras- 
cats  do  all  in  their  power  to  protract  the 
war,  and  sorry  would  thev  be,  indeed,  if 
they  beheld  it  terminate  and  peace  restored. 
Thus  the  country  is  exhausted  to  an  extent 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  prince  or  peasant 
who  has  any  more  maaey." 

The  same  chronicle  makes  honorable  and 
clear  distinction  between  these  mercenary 
troops  who  served  anybody  that  would  ^ye 
them  pay,  and  those  warriors  who  fought 
only  for  their  country.  "  Those  subjecis," 
he  says,  "  who  in  obedience  to  their  orinoes 
enlist  at  their  sununona,  and  when  tna  Ut- 
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tie  is  over  return  to  their  work,  I  do  not 
call  mercenary  Lanzknechte,  but  brave 
and  faithful  warriors."  Meantime,  how. 
ever,  these  lanciers,  whose  insubordination 
has  called  forth  such  complaints,  were  ex- 
cellent  soldiers  In  battle.  Armed  with 
lances  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  helmet  and  cuirass,  they  stood 
like  a  firm  wall,  and  their  presented  lances 
resembled  an  impassable  forest,  whence 
their  battle  array  was  called  by  the  French 
the  Herisson,  or  porcupine-phalanx.  The 
emperor  Maximilian  greatly  improved  their 
discipline.  They  eclipsed  even  the  glory 
acquired  by  the  Swiss,  and  now  completely 
destroyed  the  superiority  hitherto  com- 
manded by  the  chivalrio  cavalry,  whose 
importance  had  already  been  diminished 
by  the  Hussite  and  Swiss  infantry. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  was  for  war,  was  also  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  for  the  ob- 
jects of  peace.  This  also  is  the  work  of 
German  ingenuity;  not,  however,  origi- 
nating in  accident,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
found  out  by  a  process  of  profound  study, 
and  became  perfected  by  degrees. 

There  had  been  in  use  long  previously, 
after  the  manner  of  the  little  figures  which 
were  carved  in  wood,  and  printed,  a  cer- 
tain description  of  wooden  boards,  upon 
which  were  cut  afl  the  letters  necessary 
for  the  page  of  a  book,  there  being  as  many 
such  boards  as  pages  in  the  books  from 
which  impressions  were  taken,  whence  the 
entire  booK  was  completed.  Although  this 
operation  was  much  more  troublesome  than 
copying,  yet  with  these  boards  they  were 
enabled  to  print  a  book  many  hundred 
times,  which  repaid  their  labor.  Great 
improvements,  however,  could  yet  be 
made ;  and  thus  thought  John  Guttenbeig. 
Born  in  1401,  at  Mentz,  of  an  ancient  no. 
ble  family,  he,  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  prosecuted  the  idea  of  cutting  out 
the  letters  singly,  of  an  equal  size,  on  the 
end  of  small  wooden  sticks  ;  and  after  com. 
posing  these  into  words,  taking  therefrom 
an  impression,  when  he  again  took  them 
to  pieces,  and  used  them  for  composing  the 
next  page.  After  many  experiments,  he 
succeeded.  He  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  townsmen,  John  Faust  and  Peter 
Schofler,  of  Gernsheim  ;*  and  this  associa. 
tion  enlarged  the  discovery  by  composing 

*  The  pi«yiilin9  opinion  that  Sehdffer  wai  a  cL. 
■Ma  m  inoomet    The  name  of  Cleneat,  which 


the  letters  of  a  mixture  of  metals,  invent* 
ing  the  press,  and  preparing  printers'  ink. 
Thus  they  were  prepared  to  print.  Their 
first  attempt  was  the  Bible ;  but  the  real 
inventor;  Guttenberg,  did  not  enjoy  that 
fruit  of  his  labors  which  he  so  richly  de- 
served,  inasmuch  as  Faust,  the  goldsmith, 
who  had  advanced  him  money,  after  he 
had  spent  his  fortune  in  making  the  neces- 
sary experiments,  deprived  him,  by  legal 
process,  of  all  his  instruments  and  proper- 
ty,  and  excluded  him  from  the  concern. 
Thus  the  inventor  of  the  most  important 
and  valuable  art  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  was  obliged  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of 
the  elector  of  Mentz,  and  died  in  1468. 

In  the  year  1457,  the  first  book,  the 
Latin  Psalms,  was  completed  by  Faust 
and  his  associates,  and  in  1462  the  entire 
Bible.  So  great  a  difference  was  even 
then  perceptible  between  the  price  of  such 
a  work  and  the  expense  of  transcribing, 
that  a  Bible,  which,  when  transcribed,  cost 
from  400  to  500  florins,  was  to  be  had  for 
30  florins.  And  thus  did  these  men  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  immense  advantages 
subsequently  derived  by  this  great  dis- 
covery, and  by  which  every  degree  of 
knowledge  which  raises  the  intellectual 
character  of  man  is  no  longer  the  pecu- 
liar privilege  of  the  few,  but  may  become 
not  only  the  possession  of  whole  nations, 
but  of  the  entire  world.  Thence  it  is  that 
the  art  of  printing  exerts  a  most  wonder- 
ful  influence  in  the  development  of  man- 
kind. The  law  of  this  development,  as  is 
most  evident  from  the  observation  deduced 
from  all  history,  down  to  the  present  day, 
is,  that  the  cultivation  and  intelligence  of 
the  human  mind  progressively  enlarges  its 
boundaries,  and  in  its  widening  circle  em- 
braces an  increasing  number  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures.  Although  it  may  admit  of 
dispute  whether,  upon  the  whole,  we  are 
further  advanced  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
than  many  nations  of  antiquity  and  the 
middle  ages,  the  progress  in  the  more  uni- 
versal spread  of  Knowledge  can  admit  of 
no  question,  and  it  is  the  noble  art  of  print- 
ing,  which,  as  the  great  lever,  has  effected 
this  glorious  object. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  extraordi- 
nary results  or  the  art  of  printing  was 
also  the  previous  discovery  of  linen.paper* 

Cook,  siniiAee  also  caHiicnphirt,  or  one  who  devoted 
himnlf  to  the  copying  of  booki. 
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Formerly,  parchment  was  used,  which, 
liowever,  was  too  expensive  and  too  thick ; 
then  cotton-paper,  which  was  not  suffi- 
ciently durable.  Paper  made  of  linen, 
which  is  also  probably  a  German  discov. 
ery,  first  appears  in  a  document  of  the 
year  1318,  at  Kauffbeuren. 

We  cloee  our  general  reflections  upon 
the  age  just  passed,  with  a  few  words  upon 
the  results  produced  by  the  discovery  of 
America  and  a  sea  passage  to  the  East 
Indies. 

They  did  not  indeed  originate  in  Ger. 
many,  but  they  exerted  a  great  influence 
upon  that  country ;  act  only  by  enlarging 
the  empire  of  the  mind,  which  must  be  one 
result,  but  also  more  particularly  in  pro- 
ducing  a  change  in  commerce.  Until  that 
time  East  Indian  produce,  of  which  Eu- 
rope  required  annually  a  vast  supply,  had 
been  brought  by  various  channels  through 
Asia  to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  thence 


taken  especially  by  the  maritime  states  of 
Italy  and  conveyed  farther.  The  transit 
by  land  to  the  north  was  made,  as  has  been 
before  stated,  through  Grermany .  But  now 
that  the  Portuguese,  in  1499,  had  found  a 
passage  by  sea  round  Africa,  they  were 
able,  from  the  great  profits  of  freightage, 
soon  to  monopolize  the  whole  East  Indian 
trade ;  Venice  and  the  other  Italian  mari- 
time  states  decline,  and  Germany  also 
very  soon  indirectly  felt  the  efiects.  Its 
trade  became  depressed  in  proportion  as 
that  of  Portugal  and  Spain  rose ;  'and,  in 
oottsequenco  of  this  great  reverse,  the 
Hanseatic  League  was  dissolved,  alihoogh 
their  commerce  extended  to  many  other 
wares.  The  Grerman  cities  were  from  the 
sixteenth  century  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain  their  ancient  elevation  in  wealth  and 
power,  and  thus  also  m  this  respect  the 
way  was  paved  for  the  rising  power  of  the 
princes. 
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1520—1648. 


Among  the  MS.  doenmenti  relating  to  this  period, 
the  **  Trannctiom  of  the  Imperial  Diets,'*  as  pre- 
wnred  io  Uie  archives  of  the  various  indivklual  states, 
are  the  most  impoitant,  inasmuch  as  the  diets  never 
exercised  so  much  influence  at  any  period  of  aat  his- 
tory as  from  the  commencement  of  the  fiileeuth  cen- 
tury until  the  war  of  tliirty  years.  Meantime,  the 
newly  discovered  art  of  priutinic  promoted  especially 
the  composition  and  circulation  of  liistorical  works,  and 
we  find  that,  with  every  ten  yean,  their  number  in- 
creased accordingly  to  a  consiaeratNe  extent  At  the 
same  time,  the  awakened  desire  for  scientific  research, 
and  the  taste  for  the  study  of  ancient  authors,  became 
more  and  more  generally  diffused  and  appreciated. 

Amonff  the  wriiera,  who  treat  upon  the  general  his- 
tory of  this  period,  are  included : 

1.  Paul  Jovius.  (bom  at  Como,  148S.  died  as  bishop 
of  Nucerie,  1SS3,)  Historia  sui  Tempons,  from  1494  to 
1546. 

8.  J.  A.  Ihuamea,  or  de  Thou,  (bom  in  Paris,  15S3, 
died  1617,  as  president  of  the  parliament  and  chief^ 
librarian  to  Henry  IV.:  very  learned  and  esteemed,) 
wrote  likewise  a  Histona  sui  Temporis,  1543  to  1607. 

3.  John  Genesius  de  Sepuiveda,  (a  Spaniard,  bora 
1401,  died  1573,  historian  of  Charies  V.,)  De  rebus 
gestisCaroli  V.,  Cok>n,  1657. 

4.  Among  the  Spanish  historians  may  be  added : 
Petms  Salaxar,  Pradentins  de  Sandoval,  Alphonao  de 
Ultoa,  and  Antonios  de  Vera  et  Zunniga. 

5.  Among  the  Italians:  Louis  Dolce,  Gianbattista 
Adriani,  and  Gregorius  Leti.  Adriani  is  especially  im- 
twrtant 

6.  Several  separate  and.  in  pwt.  important  writings, 
lefairing  to  the  time  of  Chaxles  y»,  in  number  about 


sixty-two,  have  been  collected  together  by 
8chanl  Jn  the  second  vohune  of  his  script  rer.  G«na., 
and  by  Freher,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Script 
For  the  History  of  the  Reformation  we  have : 

7.  The  writings  of  the  reformen  themselves  and  flf 
their  partisans,  which  are  of  the  highest  iinport&Doe: 
contaming,  at  the  same  time,  much  in  explanation  « 
the  political  history  of  their  time.  The  works  oi'  Uh 
ther,  Melanchthou,  Zwinidi,  and  Calvin,  need  not  be 
here  especially  enumerated. 

8.  The  woits  of  Erasmos  of  Rotteidam^  (bora  -^ 


in  accordance  with,  partlj 
efoimation,  are  likewise  im- 


1467,  died  in  1538,) 
against  the  sense  of 
portant;  also-^ 

9.  Tlie  writings  of  Ulric  of  Hutten,  (bom  in  1480. 
died  in  1SS3,)  who  came  forth  with  glowing  zeal  and 
acute  mind  m  the  cause  of  the  new  ideas  advanoed. , 

10.  John  8]eidanu8,  (bora  in  1506  at  Heida,  died  lo 
1556:  professor  of  laws  at  Strasburg,  anci  historian  of 
the  league  of  Ndimalkald,)  Commentarios  de  <statn 
Religionis  et  ReipublicsB  Caroio  V.,  Ciesare.  An  im- 
portant work ;  continued  by  Londorp  tram  1555-64. 

11.  George  ^palatiii,  (bom  in  14a3,  died  in  15<5, 
court-chaplain  and  secretary  to  the  Elector  Fredenci 
the  Wise,  who  took  a  neat  share  in  the  diet  at  An^* 
bnrv  in  1530,)  Annales  Koformationis,  btadn  hm  Ijvm 
of  the  various  Popes  of  his  times,  and  some  nunor 
works,  collected  together  in  Menken's  ikxipL  rer. 
Geim.  ..  , . 

12.  Veit  Lewis  of  Seckendorf,  (bom  in  16SS,  died  m 
IfRB ;  who,  although  not  a  contemporary,  is,  nevertoe* 
less,  a  source  of  good  authority,  mssmuch  as  m  luf 
office  as  minister  of  Saze-Gotha,  he  ooUeeted  Invelr 
(hMnthodocunMnts  in  thearehivesflf  Gotha.)  (M* 
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muit  Hilt,  et  Apoloiretioiii  de  LuthexBrnmo.  in  reply 
to  the  Hirt.  Luthemniami  of  the  Jetoit  Leww  Maim- 
bari[,  (bora  at  Naoey  in  1610,  died  in  1686,)  which 
merits  obeervation  atoo. 

13.  Tho  acts  relation  to  the  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  completed  subseqoently,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  centory,  from  manuscripts 
nesenred  in  the  arehives,  bv  J.  J.  MuUer,  Valentin 
Ldseheiv  C.  Lehmann,  dec.,  Ac, 

The  Histonr  of  the  Confenion  of  Augsburg  is  espe- 
cially treated  upon  by^ 

14.  David  Chitiins,  (bom  in  1530.  died  in  1600,  pro- 
fessor at  Wittenberg,  Rostock,  and  Hehmtadt,  who 
was  oonmiissioned  bv  Maximilian  II.  to  establish  a 
plan  of  discipline  for  the  Protestant  church  in  Austria, 
and  contributed  towards  the  Formula  Ck>noordis,)  in 
his  Hist.  Confefls.  Augustane.  He  wrote,  likewise. 
Lectures  upon  CJharles  v.,  Ferdinand  I.,  and  Maximil- 
ian II. 

15.  Cieom  Ooeleitin  (aenior  court  chaplain  to  the 
elector  of  ftandenburg,  died  15T6)  wrote  Hist  Comitior. 
Augusts.  1530,  celebratorum. 

l^n  the  War  of  SchmalkakI : 

16.  Louis  d' Ayila,  a  Spaniard,  and  general  of  Charies 
v.,  wrote  liis  C>>mment.  de  Bello  (Termanico  a  <?arok> 
V.  gesto,  s  vols.  Antwerp,  1550.  He  writes  very  much 
in  tavor  of  Charies  V.    (Jn  the  other  hand— 

17.  Fkvd.  Hartleder  (bom  in  1579,  died  in  1640,  a 
nmry  counsellor  of  Weimar)  in  his  'mnsactions  and 
Devekipment  of  the  Causes  of  the  War  against  the 
League  of  SchmalkakI,  Fhmkfort,  1617,  and  (^otha, 
1645.  embraces  warmly  the  Protestant  cause.  His 
work  is  booed  upon  the  documenti  contained  in  the 
ardures  of  Weimar. 

Upon  the  Council  of  IVent : 

18.  Paul  Sorpi,  (bom  at  Venice  1559,  died  in  1696,  a 
monk  and  counsellor  of  that  city,)  Historr  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  T^ent,  written  in  Italian,  and  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1610,  under  the  title  of  Petrus  Suavis ;  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Rambach,  Halle,  1761. 

19.  In  reply  to  Sarpi,  whose  writing  is  too  ftee,  ap- 
oearMl  another  History  of  the  (council  of  lYent,  by  the 
Jesuit  8foitia  Fkllavicini,  (bom  at  Rome  in  1607,  died 
in  1667.) 

BiogTaphies  of  celebrated  men  of  that  period : 

90.  Adami  Reisneri  Oman,  de  vita  et  nb.  gesL 
(Seorgii  et  Casn.  Frundsberidorum.   Frankfort,  1568. 

91.  Joach.  (^amerarius,  (bom  in  1500,  died  in  1547,  a 
friend  of  Melanchthon.  and  profearor  of  Tubingen  and 
Leipsic,)  Vita  Melanchthonis  and  Vita  Mauritii  Elec- 
toris. 

99.  Gotz  of  Beriiehingen,  (died  in  1569,)  MenxNiaby 
himself;  edited  by  Pistorius,  Nuremberg,  1731 ;  and  Iqr 
Aisching  and  Van  der  Hagen,  1813. 

93.  Sebost.  Schartlin  of  Burtenboch,  (general  of  the 
cities  in  the  war  of  Schmalkald,)  Memoiri  by  himself. 

Original  sources  for  the  History  of  the  Rei^^  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  and  Maximilian  II.  may  be  found  m : 

94.  Script  rer.  CSeraL  by  Schard ;  vob.  3  and  4. 

In  reference  to  the  period  continued  beyond  the 
of  Ferdinand  11. ,  and  especially  the  Thirty  Years* 
ar: 

95.  F.  C.  Count  Khevenhiiller.  (imperial  connseUor 
and  grand  master  of  the  court,  died  in  1650,)  Annates 
Ferdmandei,  from  1578  to  1637. 

96.  N.  Belloi,  Affain  of  (*ennany  in  peace  and  war, 
under  Matthias  and  Ferdinand  II.,  from  1617-40. 

97.  W.  Lamormain,  (a  Jesuit  and  confeawr  of  Fer- 
linand  IL,  died  1648,)  Virtutes  Ferduiandei ;  Vienna, 
1637. 

9a  P.  B.  Burgus,  (of  (Senoa,  and  a  witnem  of  the 
deeds  of  Gortavus  Adolphus.  accordingly  in  his  favor,) 
Comment  de  Beilo  Suecico,  from  1618-39. 

».  Eberh.  Wassenberg,  (of  Emmerich,  Historian  of 
Wbdislas,  king  of  Poland,)  Fkmis  (^ermanicus  de 
BefU>  inter  Fenl.  II.  et  III.,  et  eorum  hostes  ab  ann. 
t6lft40  gesto ;  very  xealous  against  the  Protestanti ;  as 
likewise— 

.  30.  The  lUlian  Historians  of  the  War  of  Hiirty 
lean:  viz.,  J.  Ricci,  J.  Damiani,  (Saleano  GuaMo, 
udothen. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  favor  of  the  Pmtestant  party,are : 

31  P.  von  Chemnitz,  (Swecfish  oounseltor  and  histo- 
psn,  died  1678,)  who  wrote  the  Swedish-(;erman  war, 
inmne  parts,  but  of  which  only  two  were  printed.  The 
otheiB,  preserved  in  the  royal  arehiveB  or  Stookfaofan, 
nve,  no  doubt,  been  used  by : 


39.  The  celebrated  Samuel  Pnffendoif,  (counaellor 
and  historian  at  Stockholm,  subsequently  privy  coun- 
sellor, died  in  1604,)  m  his  work  De  rebus  SuecMns  sob 
Gust.  Adolpho  usque  ad  abdicatiooem  Christina. 

33.  Tobias  Pfanner,  (counsellor  of  Saxony,  bora  fat 
1640,)  in  his  Hist.  PacM  Westph. 

34.  And,  commencing  with  the  year  1617,  the  vol«- 
minons  wori[,  Theatrum  Europeum,  in  19  vob.^  by 
various  autlioB,  and  of  very  nnequal,  sometimes  mft- 
rior,  merit 

Fmally,  in  reference  to  the  lives  of  two  other  distis* 
guished  men  of  this  period,  Bernlianl,  duke  of  Woi- 
mar,  and  Wallenstein,  duke  of  Friedland.  we  have : 

35.  The  Achievements  of  Bernhard,  duke  of  Wei- 
mar, collected  from  the  archives  by  £.  S.  Cypnan. 
(;otha,1739. 

36.  'rhe  Life  of  Wallenstein,  by  G.  Gualdo.  Lyon, 
1643,  and 

37.  The  Original  Letters  of  Wallenstein,  from  tho 
year  1087  to  1634|thniwing  a  new  light  upon  his  life 
and  character.    Editedby  Fr.  Fonter;  Beriin,  1898. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

state  of  the  Ehi^re^Intemal  Anarchy-<lharles  Y. 
of  Spain,  and  Francis  L  of  Franqe--Frederick  tho 


Wise,  elector  of  Saxony---Charieo  V.  elected  empt- 
or Germany— His  Character— Jealousv  and  Dis- 
'    '  '•     '^      '    '     *"     to  dissuade  Charlea 
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finom  accepting  the  Imperial  Crown— New  ^noin— 
Discovery  of  Mexico^  Arrival  of  Charies  in  Gernat- 
ny— His  Ckironation,  1580— Schism  in  the  (^urehr- 
Causes  which  produced  it— Ignorance  of  the  Clergy 
—Their  Viceo— Murmnn  and  Discontent  of  the  PO^ 
pie— A  Reformation  in  the  Church  univenally  de- 
manded—Scholsstic  Wisdom— Theotogy— Enlight- 
enment of  Science— John  Renehlin. 

Thb  imperial  throne,  now  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Maximilian,  required  a  succegsor. 
The  general  agitation  throughout  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  confusion  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many itself,  where  the  Faustrecht  ap- 
peared  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
emperor  to  resume  its  sway,  demanded  a 
monarch,  endowed  with  energy  and  con- 
sequent power,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
necessary  equilibrium  between  the  internal 
and  external  government.  The  war  still 
continued  between  Spain  and  France  upon 
the  subject  of  Italy,  although  neither  of 
these  powers  possessed  the  right  of  de- 
cision in  the  cause  of  a  country  which 
knew  not  how  to  govern  or  even  help  it. 
self,  such  decision  being  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  emperor  alone.  In  the  east 
the  Turks  again  threatened  to  devastate 
the  country ;  and  Hungary,  reduced  by 
mal-administration  as  well  as  by  the  luxu- 
ry and  effeminacy  of  the  people,  was  no 
longer  able  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against 
this  formidiU)le  enemy;  hence  from  this 
quarter  likewise  the  emperor  was  called 
upon  to  come  forth  as  the  protector  of  Biu 
rope.    In  Germany  itself,  and  in  the  very 
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heart  of  the  empire,  two  grand  contentions 
arose  at  tiiis  moment,  and  raged  with  all 
their  ungovernable  fury.  Duke  Ulric  of 
Wurtemberg,  having  cause  to  revenge 
himself  upon  the  free  town  of  Reutlingen 
lor  some  oflfenee,  fell  suddenly  upon  that 
place,  in  the  winter  of  1519,  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  it,  he  continued  to 
hold  it  in  possession  as  his  own.  The 
Swabian  league,  however,  which  had  been 
eatablished  by  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
land,  finding  the  duke  paid  no  respect  or 
attention  to  their  repeated  summons  to  sur- 
render  the  town,  advanced  at  once  against 
him,  and  by  their  superior  force  not  only 
regained  possession  of  the  place,  but  pur- 
sued the  duke  throughout  his  own  terri- 
lories  so  closely  that  he  was  compelled  to 
quit  them  for  safety. 

In  Lower  Saxony  again  another  still 
more  sanguinary  struggle  raged — ^the  so- 
.  called  bishop's  feud  of  Hildesheim.  Two 
noblemen,  lords  of  Saldern,  but  vassals  to 
John,  bbhop  of  Hildesheim,  proclaimed 
war  against  him,  in  which  they  were  sup- 
ported  by  the  dukes  of  WolfenbUttel  and 
Calenberg ;  while,  on  his  side,  the  bishop 
found  assistance  from  the  duke  of  LUne- 
burg,  and  the  counts  of  Lippe,  Hoya,  and 
Diepholtz.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1519, 
both  parties  met  on  the  plain  of  Soltau  in 
LUneburg,  and  after  a  most  Obstinate  and 
sanguinary  battle,  the  victory  was  gained 
by  the  bishop,  although  severely  purchased, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  valiant  duke 
of  Calenberg  with  other  nobles  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  four  thousand  of  their  men 
were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
continued  repetition  of  such  scenes  could 
not  but  produce  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences,  since,  although  the  Landfriede 
had  happily  succeeded  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  feuds  and  robberies  of  the  lesser  no. 
bility  and  freebooter  knights,  it  became 
more  and  more  evident  that  in  order  to 
prevent  the  princes  from  following  in  the 
same  steps,  and  thus  by  force  of  arms 
seeking  to  add  by  conquest  to  their  pos. 
sessions,  it  was  rendered  necessary  to  elect 
an  active  and  strong-minded  emperor,  who 
should  maintaih  and  protect  the  authority 
of  the  laws. 

Maximilian  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
reign,  gained  several  voices  in  favor  of  his 
grandson  Charles,  already  king  of  Spain  ; 
many  princes,  however,  still  thought  con- 


side  ration  requisite  before  they  could  under* 
take  to  place  the  imperial  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  sovereign  who  already  reigned  over  the 
half  of  Europe ;  for,  as  inheritor  of  the 
houses  of  Spain  and  Austria,  Charles  pos- 
sessed, besides  Spain  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  the  beautiful  Austrian 
provinces,  and  all  the  patrimonial  territories 
of  Burgundy  in  the  Low  Countries.  If  to 
80  much  splendid  power  the  additional  lus- 
tre acquired  by  the  possession  of  the  impe* 
rial  crown  were  to  be  added,  it  was  to  be 
fei^red — thus  the  princes  thought — that  his 
house  might  become  too  powerful,  and 
thence  conceive  the  proud  and  ambitious 
project  of  invading  and  destroying  the  liber- 
ty of  the  Grerman  princes,  and  seek  accord- 
ingly to  render  the  empire,  without  limita- 
tion, hereditary  and  independent. 

From  another  side  again,  as  his  competi- 
tor for  the  imperial  crown,  came  forth  to 
oppose  him  the  king  of  France,  Francis  L 
The  pope  was  in  &vor  of  his  election,  at 
least  he  appeared  to  be  so ;  in  addition  to 
which,  this  young  sovereign  had  gained  a 
great  reputation  by  his  first  expedition  to 
Italy,  where,  for  his  valiant  and  chivalric 
bearing,  especially  in  the  victorious  battle 
of  Marengo,  he  was  extolled — particularly 
by  his  own  nation*-to  the  very  skies.  Thie 
ambassadors  from  France  presented  to  the 
assembled  princes  at  Frankfort  a  document 
laudatory  of  their  royal  master,  in  which 
they  thus  alluded  to  the  danger  threatened 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Turks : — "  He  must 
indeed  be  wanting  in  unde/standing  who,  at 
a  time  when  the  storm  has  broken  forth, 
should  still  hesitate  to  confide  the  steerage 
of  the  vessel  to  the  most  skilful  helmsman." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  confidence 
with  which  the  envoys  spoke,  the  princes  felt 
the  danger  of  electing  a  French  king  to  be 
emperor  of  Germany;  and  as  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  Frederick*  the  Wise,  to  whom 
they  had  offered  the  crown,  declined  it  with 
the  magnanimous  observation  in  excuse — 
**  That  the  inferior  power  of  his  house  was 
not  equal  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  times,"  adding  even  his  recommenda- 
tion to  them  to  elect  the  young  Spanish 
king  instead,  the  princes,  after  fu?1'39r  cxm- 
sideration,  remembered  and  admitied  that 
at  least  he  was  a  German  prince,  and  the 
grandson  of  their  late  revered  emperor 
Maximilian ;  they  decided  accordingly  in 
his  favor,  and  elected  him  to  the  imperial 
throne  on  the  28th  of  June,  1519.     Before 
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the  election,  however,  hit  ambaasadors  were 
obliged  by  the  princes  to  sign  the  following 
conditions,  viz. :  "  That  the  emperor  shall 
not  make  any  alliance,  nor  carry  on  aii|y 
war  with  a  foreign  nation,  without  the  ap- 
probation of  the  princes,  neither  shall  he 
introduce  any  foreign  troops  whatever  into 
the  empire ;  that  he  shall  hold  no  diets  be- 
yond Germany ;  that  all  offices  at  the  impe.- 
rial  court  and  throughout  the  empire  shall 
be  conferred  upon  native  Grermans ;  that  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  empire  no  other  Ian- 
guage  but  Grerman  or  Latin  shall  be  em- 
ployed  ;  that  in  conjunction  with  the  estates, 
he  shall  put  an  end  to  all  the  commercial 
leagues  which,  by  means  of  their  capital, 
have  hitherto  held  so  much  sway,  and  main- 
tained  so  much  independence  ;  that  he  shall 
not  pronounce  the  imperial  ban  against  any 
state  of  the  empire  without  urgent  reasons, 
nor  without  a  proper  form  of  judgment ; 
and,  finally,  that  he  shall  come  to  Germa- 
ny as  speedily  as  possible,  and  make  that 
country  his  principal  residence.'' 

Th^  and  other  articles  being  sworn  to 
by  the  ambassadors  in  the  name  of  their 
royal  master,  they  proceeded  at  once  to 
hasten  his  arrival  in  the  Germanic  empire. 

The  youthful  monarch  had  occupiea  the 
Spanish  throne  about  two  years ;  but  as  yet 
he  was  unknown  to  the  world.  Hitherto 
the  majority  hoped  but  little  fW>m  him. 
The  premature  death  of  his  noble  and  chiv- 
alric  father,  Philip  the  Handsome,  the  in- 
sanity of  his  mother  Joanna,  his  separation 
from  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  had  been 
educated  in  Spain,  while  he  himself  had 
been  brought  up  entirely  among  strangers 
in  the  Netherlands — all  these  circumstan- 
ces acted  unfavorably  upon  his  mind,  and 
produced  that  retiring,  exclusive  disposition 
which  made  him  shrink  from  the  world  and 
live  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  mind.  Added 
to  this,  it  was  but  slowly  that  he  arrived  at 
that  clearsightedness  and  independence  of 
action  which  subsequently  produced  his 
greatness ;  it  appeared  indeed,  as  if  he  were 
to  be  guided  and  ruled  entirely  by  his  cpun- 
sellers.  Those  alone  who  commanded  a 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  were 
capable  of  observing  and  interpreting  the 
movements  by  which  his  soul  was  actuated. 
At  a  grand  tournament  in  Valladolid,  the 
young  king,  who  from  his  childhood  was 
warmly  attached  to  chivalric  exercises,  en- 
tered  the  lists  completely  equipped,  and  ex- 
changed a  few  courses  at  arms  with  his 
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chief  master  of  the  horse.  He  broke  three 
lances  with  him,  and  each  time  the  air  was 
filled  with  shouts  of  applause  from  the  as- 
sembled multitude ;  for  the  youth,  who  had 
not  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  and  had 
always  been  considered  as  weak,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  of  easy  persuasion,  ap- 
peared here  in  the  most  undaunted  and  no- 
ble character,  and  with  all  the  vigor  of  a 
knight,  while  on  his  shield  he  bore  the 
motto :  "  Nondum  !"  (not  yet.)  Those  who 
knew  and  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  awaited  with  impatience  the  moment 
when  he  would  be  enabled  to  come  forth 
before 'the  world  uncontrolled  and  inde* 
pendent. 

That  moment  had  now  arrived.  He 
was  chosen  emperor  of  Germany,  and  it 
was  for  him  now  to  decide  promptly 
whether  or  not  Jie  would  abandon  Spain  in 
order  to  seize  th^  reins  of  government  in 
his  new  empire.  The  important  announce- 
ment appeared  to  produce  no  change  what- 
ever in  our  young  prince  of  twenty  years : 
"  Our  king,  who  is  now  emperor,"  says  an 
eye-witness,  '*  seems  to  regard  this,  the 
greatest  fortune  that  can  happen  to  mortal, 
as  nothing;  his  greatness  of  mind  and 
gravity  of  expression  are  so  extraordinary, 
that  any  one  would  suppose  from  his  ap- 
pearance, that  he  was  playing  at  football 
with  the  universal  globe."  The  resolu- 
tion he  was  called  upon  to  adopt  would 
have  proved  to  any  ordinary  mind  a  mat- 
ter or  extreme  difficulty.  Spain  at  that 
time  was  in  a  state  of  great  fermentation, 
and  almost  ready  to  burst  into  full  flame ; 
for  strong  and  influential  parties  stood  op- 
posed  to  each  other  face  to  face :  the  royal 
authority,  a  powerful  nobility,  and  proud 
and  wealthy  cities.  In  Germany  again  he 
would  find  an  agitated  empire  in  complete 
anarchy,  and  above  all,  the  grand  contest 
which  raged  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  to  which  all  eyes  were  at  present  di- 
rected. The  Spaniards  themselves  were 
disconteniied  at  beholding  their  sovereign 
invested  with  the  imperial  dignity ;  they 
feared  they  might  in  consequence  be  re« 
duced  to  the  form  of  a  secondary  kingdom, 
subject  to  the  rule  of  arbitrary  governon* 
"  What  else  had  the  empire  now  become," 
they  said,  *'  but  the  mere  shadow  of  an  im- 
mensely overgrown  tree  V  In  such  poor 
estimation  was  the  ancient  and,  formerly, 
so  venerated  imperial  crown  now  held  in 
foreign  countries. 
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The  majority  of  bis  oounsellora  advised 
and  warned  Charles  not  to  abandon  his 
hereditary  kingdom  for  the  sake  of  a  pos- 
session so  unoertain,  and  at  least  difficult 
to  maintain ;  but  his  genius  saw  and  ac- 
knowledged that  this  very  circumstance 
paved  the  way  for  bold  and  independent 
action  ;  he  found  himself  summoned  as  it 
were  to  a  career  of  glory,  and  he  followed 
his  destiny  without  fear  or  hesitation.  It 
was  at  this  timoi  while  he  was  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Germany,  there  to  take  possession 
of  the  crown  offered  to  him,  that  the  im- 
|K>rtant  news  arrived  announcing  the  ac- 
quisition made  in  his  name  of  a  second  em- 
pire,  that  of  Mexico,  then  just  discovered 
in  the  new  world.  A  more  common  mind 
would  have  been  overcome  with  the  weight 
of  such  great  events  ;  but  the  effect  they 
produced  upon  the  young  and  mighty  em- 
peror was  only  such  as  to  accelerate  the 
maturing  of  his  mind.  His  care  and  soli- 
citude were  now  claimed  by  one  entire 
moiety  of  the  universe,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  showed  in  all  his  actions  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  clear-sighted,  truly  energetic, 
and  comprehensive-minded  ruler. 

Charles  landed  in  the  Netherlands  and 
continued  his  journey  on  to  Germany.  He 
was  crowned  on  the  22d  of  October,  1520, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  great  pomp  and 
magnificence,  and  he  then  appointed  the 
17tn  of  April  of  the  following  year  as  the 
day  for  holding  the  first  imperial  diet  at 
Worms.  This  diet  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  that  had  ever  been  held ;  it  was 
attended  by  six  electors  and  a  numerous 
body  of  spiritual  and  temporal  princes. 
The  most  important  transaction  that  occur- 
red on  this  occasion  was  the  trial  of  Martin 
Luther. 

The  church  had  for  centuries  been  sub- 
ject  to  violent  agitation  and  disorder  in 
every  shape,  and  the  reckless  abandon- 
ment of  all  external  disoioline  had  operated 
materially  to  shake  the  faith  of  numerous 
Christians,  as  well  as  to  corrupt  the  morals 
of  the  people  generally.  Complaints  of 
the  decline  of  me  church,  and  the  desire 
for  its  general  reform,  had  long  been  grow- 
ing loud  and  more  urgent  in  expression. 
There  are  none,  let  them  belong  to  what- 
ever  doctrine  or  sect  they  may,  who,  know- 
inff  the  history  of  those  times,  will  not  ad- 
mit that  these  complaints  were  at  that  pe- 
riod too  well  founded.  They  were  raised 
in  the  name  of  entire  nations,  and  proceed. 


ed  more  especially  from  the  mouths  of  ths 
faithful  adherents  of  the  ancient  church, 
as  well  as  the  venerable  bishops  them- 
selves, together  with  the  most  learned  and 
profoundly-minded  men  of  the  church  and 
state. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  schism,  from 
the  year  1378  to  1414,  when  several  popes 
disputed  the  possession  of  the  holy  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  each  rival  claimant  excommuni. 
cated  the  other  in  turn,  together  with  all 
his  partisans ;  so  that  all  the  countries  of 
Christendom  found  themselves  subject  to 
the  ban  of  the  church,  either  by  the  one 
pope  or  the  other,  and  all  religious  and 
pacific  minds  were  at  a  loss  to  know  where 
in  reality  they  should  seek  and  find  the 
true  peace  of  God.  At  such  a  period,  and 
under  the  influence  of  such  violent  and  fu- 
rious passions,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
that  veneration  hitherto  felt  for  the  name 
of  the  pope  would  be  sensibly  weakened, 
and  the  invisible  and  sacred  bonds  grad- 
ually loosened. 

To  this  was  added  a  state  of  ignorance 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  spiritual 
body,  or  at  least  among  the  majority  of  its 
members ;  for  it  was  not  possible  for  a  few 
individual  men  of  learning  to  succeed  in 
dissipating  the  darkness  that  overspread 
the  mass.  And  as  darkness  of  the  mind 
always  brings  with  it  its  consequent  vices, 
which  can  alone  be  extirpated  by  divine 
light,  a  number  of  the  clergy  were  at  that 
time  clothed  in  sin,  an  abomination  in  the 
eyes  of  the  good,  and  a  scandal  to  the  people 
generally.  In  the  year  1503,  accordingly, 
some  time  before  the  appearance  of  Luther 
in  the  field,  one  of  the  hrst  theologians  ot 
Germany  represented  this  degenerated, 
fallen  state  of  the  church  in  strong  terms : 

"  The  study  of  theulofy,''  he  says,  *'  is 
despised  among  us,  and  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  excellent  writings  of 
the  holy  fathers,  are  completely  neglected ; 
faith,  piety,  moderation,  and  all  the  other 
virtues,  so  much  praised  and  valued  by 
even  the  pagans  themselves,  the  wonders 
of  God's  grace  and  the  merits  of  Jesus,  all 
these  are  doctrines  upon  which  the  mo$t 
profound  silence  is  maintained  by  them. 
And  such  people  too,  who  understand  noth- 
ing of  either  theology  or  philosophy,  are 
elevated  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
church,  and  become  the  guardians  of  our 
souls !  Thence  the  melancholy  decline  ot 
the  Christian  church,  the  hatred  towards 
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the  clergy,  and  the  total  absence  of  all 
good  and  salutary  instruction  I  The  prof- 
ligate life  led  by  the  ecolesiasticsi  shocks 
the  feelings  of  well-minded  parents,  and 
prevents  them  from  allowing  their  sons  to 
devote  their  lives  to  that  once  holy  service. 
They  omit  entirely  all  search  into  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  they  corrupt  their 
taste  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  no  longer 
feel  their  beauty  and  force  ;  they  become 
lukewarm  and  lazy  in  their  duty,  and  are 
only  too  glad  when  the  service  is  speedily 
at  an  end,  the  chant  and  sermon  hurriedly 
concluded,  and  their  presence  no  longer 
required!  They  discourse  more  gravely 
and  impressively  with  the  mortal  upon 
whom  they  may  have  a  claim  for  money, 
than  with  their  divine  Master  and  Creator. 
Instead  of  devoting  their  leisure  time  to 
study,  they  pass  it  in  gambling,  debauche- 
ry, and  licentiousness,  without  caring  in 
the  least,  or  having  any  consideration  for 
the  disgust  their  conduct  everywhere  pro- 
duces.  How  then  is  it  possible  that  in  this 
shameful  state  of  things,  the  laity  can  feel 
respect  for  them  or  religion  itself?  The 
gospel  tells  us  that  the  path  to  Heaven  is 
narrow  and  difficult,  hut  they  only  strive 
to  make  it  broad  and  easy." 

That  this  description  is  not  too  strongly 
colored,  is  proved  by  a  hundred  other  un- 
doubted  witnesses ;  and  although  the  monks 
accused  the  learned  professor,  who,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  reprimanded  them  so  se- 
verely before  the  pope,  Julius  IL,  still  he 
had  truth  so  much  on  his  side,  that  the 
papal  commissioners  themselves  pronounced 
io  his  favor.  The  pious  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg, Christopher  of  Stadion,  in  a  synodal 
charge  to  his  clergy,  coincides  exactly  in 
all  these  complaints,  and  reproaches  them 
bitterly  for  their  vices,  which,  he  says, 
oould  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  corrupt 
and  destructive  effects  upon  the  church  and 
the  public;  and  Hugo,  bishop  of  Con- 
stance, although  inimical  to  the  doctrine  of 
Martin  Luther,  complains  equally  in  the 
same  strain,  together  with  many  others  of 
the  chief  members  of  the  Catholic  church 
of  that  time. 

But  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the 
investiture  of  the  spiritual  offices  was  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  of  purchase-money, 
without  any  regard  to  the  qualifications  and 
real  character  of  the  individual  chosen, 
and  when,  as  has  already  been  shown,  only 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  clergy  in  reality 


possessed  any  knowledge  of  the  word  of 
God?  To  such  a  degraded  state  indeed 
had  the  church  become  reduced,  that  ac- 
cording to  well-authenticated  evidence,  we 
are  assured  that  out  of  all  the  principal 
leading  members  of  the  clerical  body 
throughout  the  Swiss  confederation,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  were  not  three  who  had  ever  read  the 
Bible  ;  and  when  the  people  of  Valais  re- 
ceived about  this  time  a  letter  from  Zurich, 
in  which  was  quoted  a  sentence  from  the 
sacred  volume,  only  one  man  was  to  be 
found  who  knew  the  book,  and  even  what  he 
knew  was  by  hearsay ! 

How  deplorably  great  and  universal 
must  have  been  the  ignorance  existing  at 
this  period  through  the  negligence  of  the 
clergy,  when  we  find  not  only  that  men  were 
unacquainted  with  the  source  itself  of  reli. 
gious  devotion  and  Christian  virtue,  but  that 
its  very  name  was  scarcely  known  to  them ! 

In  Italy,  and  especially  in  Rome,  this 
want  of  &ith  and  knowledge*  in  divine 
matters  was  still  more  strikingly  evident 
and  notorious.  Under  the  pontificate  of  the 
accomplished  Leo  X.,  from  1513  to  1521, 
the  arts  certainly  flourished  in  the  capital 
to  a  remarkable  degree;  but  while  these 
ripened  forth  from  their  rich  and  fertile 
soil,  they  smothered  the  simple  germs  of 
the  true  religion  of  God.  The  enjoyment 
of  the  senses  was  valued  above  every  thing 
as  the  greatest  treasure ;  the  belief  placed 
in  the  existence  of  a  higher  invisible  world, 
oould  not  coexist  with  such  principles,  and 
the  calm  and  silent  piety  of  the  heart  be- 
came in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  subject  of. 
ridicule  and  contempt.  The  usages  and 
forms  of  divine  worship  appeared  to  be  re- 
tained and  practised  in  order  to  serve  rather 
as  a  check  upon  the  mass  of  the  people, 
whence  they  soon  became  regarded  in  the 
character,  of  purely  external  ceremonies. 

In  proof  of  this  we  will  refer  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  pious  Pope  A- 
drian  VI.,  in  his  letter  addressed  to  his 
nuncio  at  the  diet  held  at  Nuremberg,  in 
1522 :  «<  We  know,"  says  he,  "  that  in  this 
holy  see  much  corruption  has  continued  to 
abound  during  many  years,  great  abuse  in 
all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  likewise  in  all 
that  has  emanated  from  our  chair,  and  in  one 
word,  a  depravation  in  every  thing.  Thenoa 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  disease  has  trans- 
ferred itself  from  the  head  to  the  other 
member»— from  the  pope  to  the  priests  | 
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therefore,  we  promise,  as  far  as  lies  in  us, 
to  devote  all  our  attention  and  care  towards 
reforming  first  of  all  our  chair,  whence 
perhaps  all  this  evil  has  originated,  in  order 
that  as  the  destruction  has  issued  thence  to 
descend  to  the  inferior  grades,  the  cure  and 
renewed  enjoyment  of  health  may  likewise 
find  their  source  there." 

The  feeling  of  the  necessity  existing  for 
a  thorough  reform  in  the  church,  had  long 
since  become  so  generally  acknowledged 
throughout  all  ranks  of  society,  that  the 
lower  orders  had  continued,  even  from  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
present  time,  to  nourish  the  false  hope  of 
the  return  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
(then  dead  since  more  than  a  hundred 
years,)  assured  that  he  would  come  forth  as 
the  desired  reformer.  We  have  also  ob- 
served  what  urgent  representations  were 
made  by  the  Grermans,  the  English,  and 
French,  when  assembled  at  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  Basle;  and  in  the  year 
1510,  the  diet  at  Augsburg  raised  once 
more  its  voice  against  the  state  of  the 
church,  having  drawn  up  and  established 
ten  heavy  charges,  in  reply  to  the  pretended 
and  assumed  rights  of  the  popes,  and  by 
which  the  schism  of  the  church  was  al- 
ready  proclaimed  :  "  For  if  the  causes  for 
these  complaints,''  said  the  diet,  "  are  not 
removed  or  remedied,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  a  general  persecution  against 
the  priests  must  shortly  arise,  or,  according 
to  the  example  already  set  by  the  Bohe- 
mians, one  universal  abandonment  of  the 
Roman  church  will,  perhaps,  inevitably 
take  place." 

Thence  we  perceive  that,  at  this  time, 
the  ancient  sacred  edifice  of  the  hierarchy, 
which  had  existed  during  so  many  cen- 
turies,  and  which,  according  to  its  funda- 
mental  object,  was  well  and  indispensably 
calculated  for  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
nations,  was  now  undermining  itself,  and 
produced,  by  its  own  means,  its  tottering 
condition  ;  inasmuch  as  it  had  lost  all 
respect  and  consideration  among  the  peo- 
ple, because  its  leading  members,  living  in 
proud  and  haughty  security,  paid  no  regard 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

However  evident  all  we  have  just  re- 
lated must  appear  to  the  minds  of  all  men, 
we  must,  nevertheless,  once  more  strictly 
examine  the  operating  causes  of  the  migh^ 
change  produced  in  the  world,  in  order  to 
perfectly  comprehend  it. 


A  little  good-will  and  gradual  amelkwB- 
tion  would  have  sufficed  to  satisfy  and  ru 
move  all  the  charges  referred  to— iiiae- 
much  as  they  related  chiefly  to  the  ezter. 
nal  forms  and  administratbn  of  the  church 
— ^had  there  only  been,  at  the  head  of  reli- 
gion itself,  a  genius  in  possession  of  clear- 
minded  views,  an  active  spirit,  and  ener- 
getic powers.  But  such  a  leading  genius 
was  no  longer  to  be  found  In  the  clerical 
body ;  religion  itself  no  longer  maintain- 
ing its  pure  spirit.  Not  only  the  igDoranoe 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  but  a 
completely  perverted  system  prevailed  in 
almost  all  the  doctrines  of  religion.  Th^y 
set  a  great  value  upon  a  certain  class  ot 
school  wisdom,  which  they  styled  scholas- 
tic science,  and  which,  in  ancient  times, 
had  originated  in  the  mixture  of  philosophic 
principles  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  plain  and  simple  truths  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  so  intelligible  and  clear,  even 
to  the  mind  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
juvenile  reader,  were  clothed  in  obscure 
and  erudite  words,  and  these  words  were 
regarded  as  the  principal  object  ;  they 
soon  proceeded  to  discuss  their  interpreta- 
tion, and  of  the  disputants  he  who  carried 
on  the  contest  in  the  most  sharp  and  refined 
style  of  language  was  held  to  be  the  most 
learned.  Thence,  as  it  often  happens, 
that  both  spirit  and  truth  become  lost  in  the 
crowd  of  many  words,  so  likewise  the  gen- 
tle, simple,,  and  beneficent  light  of  Chris- 
tian faith  vanished  nx>re  and  more  from  the 
science  which  they  called  their  theology. 
With  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  a  new 
epoch  opened  upon  the  sciences,  and  the 
hum&n  mind  became  increasingly  enlight- 
ened ;  the  darkness  in  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  enveloped,  now  yielded  before  the 
divine  light  of  knowledge.  Before  its 
overpowering  rays,  the  scholastic  sophisnn, 
with  all  its  shallow  pretensions  to  its  im- 
portant interpretation  of  words,  could  no 
longer  maintain  its  ground ;  a  few  select 
and  distinguished  men  of  the  day  now  came 
forth  and  attacked  it  with  the  irresistible 
weapons  of  reason  and  sarcasm,  exposing 
it  to  the  world  in  all  its  bareness.  Its 
disciples,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  thus  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of 
their  adversaries,  would  not  in  their  retreat 
endeavor  to  redeem  their  character,  by 
seeking  to  find  the  necessary  light  even  in 
their  own  doctrine— which  might  have 
operated  in  their  favor,  and  have  served  as 
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their  ooly  proteodoQ— but  with  blind  zeal 
aad  defiance  they  sought  to  extinguish  and 
destroy  at  once  the  dawning  rays  which 
announced  the  oorainff  of  the  glorious  day 
— a  vain  and  futile  efiort,  which  has,  at  all 
times,  only  been  attended  with  disgraceful 
defeat,  and  ever  fallen  powerless  to  the 
ground. 

In  Grermany  this  new  light  in  the  sciences 
was  more  especially  promulgated  by  John 
Reuchlin,  (born  at  Pforzheim  in  the  year 
1455,)  one  of  the  first  and  most  distin- 
^ished  men  of  learning  that  our  country 
ever  produced,  possessing  the  most  erudite 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  together  with  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages — a  man  en- 
dowed with  a  mind  so  vast  and  comprehen- 
sive, that  it  was  said  of  him,  that  in  his 
mind  was  combined  all  the  scholarship,  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  to- 
gether with  all  the  learning  then  to  be 
round  in  the  Christian  world.  Many  of  the 
theologians  vented  all  their  rancorous  pas- 
sions  against  him,  although  he  lived  be-, 
fore  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  ac- 
cordingly took  no  share  in  it.  We  must 
not,  however,  include  all  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  among  those  so  plunged 
in  darkness,  for  the  before-mentioned  Chris- 
topher of  Stadion,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  did 
not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  under, 
take  a  journey  of  seven  days  to  Freiburg, 
in  order  there  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Erasmus  of  Bxytterdam, 
while  John  of  Dalberg,  bishop  of  Worms, 
formed  a  library  containing  the  work?  of 
the  nx»t  distinguished  writers,  and  was  so 
attached  to  the  sciences,  that  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Rhenish  society  of  learned 
men,  founded  by  the  poet  Conrad  Celtes. 
But  the  number  of  these  better-minded 
men  was  too  limited  to  cope  with  those 
whose  blind  and  furk>us  zeal,  in  their 
hatred  to  all  enlightenment,  confounded 
together  the  good  with  the  bad,  and  pro- 
duced, accordingly,  the  destruction  of  their 
own  empire. 


CHAPTER   XVII, 

Ontbreak  of  the  ReformatiaD,  1517— Abons  m  the 
Chmeh— Letten  of  Indnlgence— Maitin  Luther  the 
Refonaer— His  ezpomire  and  condemnation  of  these 
pfDoeediogB—b  nimmoned  to  appear  in  Rome— With- 
Md  fipominiig  tqr  the  Elector orSaaony-'llie  Pope^a 


Nnncio,  Caidinal  Cajetan,  and  Luther  at  the  Diet  of 
Auobttrs*  151S— Refusal  of  Luther  to  retract— Ln- 
there  Appeal  to  the  Pope  for  a  fair  hearincr— Contro- 
▼eiiial  DwcnMOD  between  Luther  and  Dr.  Eck— Lu- 
ther maintains  his  ground— The  Pope's  Bull  against 
Luther— The  Reformer  bums  the  BuU  with  the 
Canon  Law  and  Eck*s  Writiny— Propagation  of  the 
New  Doctrine— Luther  addrenes  the  People— Ulrick 
of  Hdtteu  and  Francis  of  Sickingen— Frederick  the 
Wise  of  8azony  and  the  Princes  m  favor  of  Reform— 
The  Grand  Ket  at  Worms,  1521— Charles  V^The 
Pope*s  Legate,  Cardinal  Alexander-Luther's  ap- 
pearance and  Examination  there— i^einu  Refus- 
al to  Retract— The  Emperor's  Declaration— Luther 
Excommunicated  and  his  Writings  burnt— Conveyed 
by  the  Elector  of  8axony  for  Safety  to  the  Castle  of 
Wartburg— His  translation  of  the  New  Testament- 
Tumults  and  Revolutions  of  tlie  Peasantry— Miinzer 
the  Fanatic— Battle  of  Frankenhausen— Miiuzer's 
Death— Tranquillity  restored. 

Wb  have  in  the  preceding  chapter  en- 
deavored to  develop  the  causes  which 
during  several  centuries  had  prepared  the 
way  tor  the  schism  of  the  church ;  but 
that  which  more  immediately  hastened  its 
accomplishment,  was  the  abuse  so  univer- 
sally  practised,  in  the  declaration  and  dis« 
tribulion  of  indulgences. 

The  agents  of  the  papal  court  were 
authorized  to  offer  letters  of  the  indulgence 
in  every  country  that  recognised  the  pope, 
by  which  those  who  obtained  them  received 
from  the  church  remission  of  the  punish- 
ment they  had  merited  by  their  sins.  Such 
letters  of  indulgence,  however,  were  not  of 
recent  origin,  inasmuch  as  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  church,  when  it  punished  public 
crime  by  severe  and  public  penitence,  by 
exclusion  from  divine  worship,  often  for  the 
space  of  years,  &c.,  there  were  many  pen- 
itents, especially  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  zeal  in  the  practice 
of  repentance,  whose  term  of  trial  was 
abridged  by  the  bishop,  or  the  punishment 
altogether  remitted,  and  the  performance 
of  pious  acts  of  gifts  or  endowments  substi- 
tuted. At  the  time  of  the  crusades,  the 
popes  accorded  to  all  who  undertook  to  en« 
counter  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  these 
expeditions,  the  remission  from  all  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  church  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  submit. 
Subsequently,  the  same  indulgence  was 
granted  to  all  those  who,  in  lieu  of  taking 
part  in  these  holy  wars  personally,  con- 
tributed their  aid  in  money  instead.  After 
this  period,  the  object  of  these  expiatory 
acknowledgments  was  extended  to  other 
pious  works,  such  as  the  building  of 
churches,  schools,  dec. ;  and  when  Europe 
was  threatened  by  the  Turks,  the  expedi- 
tk>ns  against  their  armies  presented  nu- 
merous opportunities  to  the  popes  to  distri* 
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bute  their  letters  of  indalgence.  Very 
soon,  however,  the  belief  that  these  letters  of 
indulgence  absolved  their  possessors  from 
sin  itself— an  error  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  coarse  and  depraved  state  of  reeling  in 
those  times — became  more  and  more  pro- 
mulgated among  the  people,  and  was  sup- 
portkl  generally  by  the  prelates  themselves ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  suspicions  were 
increasingly  nourished  and  murmurs  loudly 
expressed,  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  the  sums  professedly  collected  for  the 
exclusive  object  of  works  of  piety.  Thence, 
at  length,  both  the  princes  and  the  people 
united  their  voices  in  complaint  against  the 
existing  abuse  of  indulgences,  and  subse- 
quently the  council  of  Trent  issued  a  de- 
cree against  the  criminal  agents  of  the 
churoh,  "  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
word  of  God  in  order  to  fill  their  own 
pockets  with  lucre." 

In  order  to  draw  from  these  indulgences 
as  much  profit  as  possible,  the  sale  thereof 
in  entire  provinces  was  let  out  to  the  high- 
est bidders  or  farmers-general,  and  these 
again  appointed  several  sub-farmers,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  committed  the  roost 
shameful  abuses.  To  promote  the  sale  of 
these  letters  of  indulgence,  they  selected 
men  who,  possessing  eloquence  and  impu- 
dence,  might  succeed  in  exciting  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  induce  them  to  purohase 
them  by  wholesale  ;  and  truly,  the  shame- 
less proceedings  of  some  of  these  men  ex- 
ceed all  belief.  They  sold  indulgences 
for  the  most  heavy  crimes  committed  :  for 
pillage  of  churohes,  perjury,  and  murder ; 
nay,  the  promise  of  indulgence  could  even 
be  obtained  before  the  commission  of  the 
contemplated  crime. 

But  additional  evidence  to  prove  the 
destructive  influence  with  which  such  an 
abuse  of  religion  must  operate  upon  the 
morality  of  mankind,  is  superfluous.  Suf- 
fice it,  that  the  long-nourished  feeling  of 
discontent  at  length  burst  forth.  Leo  X. 
having,  in  the  year  1516,  announced  frosh 
indulgences  in  order  to  complete  the  build- 
ing of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome, 
commenced  by  his  predecessor,  Julius  II., 
it  was  generally  believed  that  an  important 
share  of  the  money  collected,  viz.,  that  con- 
tributed in  Saxony  and  the  countries  as  far 
as  the  Baltic,  was  not  to  be  devoted  to  the 
building  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  but 
was  intended  for  the  pope's  sister.  In  ad- 
dition to  which,  the  clerical  agents  employed 


on  this  occasion,  especially  a  certain  Ber- 
nard Samson,  and  John  Tetzel,  the  former 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  latter  in  Saxony, 
excited  by  their  shameful  conduct  the 
greatest  indignation. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Martin  Lu* 
ther,  bom  in  1483,  at  Bisleben  in  Tburin- 
gia,  an  Augustinian  friar,  and  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
came  forth  and  publicly  condemned  these 
indulgences ;  and  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints' 
day,  (the  81st  of  October,  1517,)  in  the 
church  of  the  palace  of  Wittenberg,  he 
road  ninety-five  theses  in  which  he  bitterly 
inveighed  against  the  traffic  of  indulgences, 
and  challenged  all  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  day  to  contest  them  with  him  in  a  pub- 
lic examination.  Similar  public  assertions 
on  certain  articles  of  faith  wero  not  of  un> 
usual  occurrence,  but  those  expressed  by 
Luther  were  conveyed  in  a  language  so 
bold,  and  in  a  spirit  of  such  independence, 
that  they  excited  forthwith  the  greatest 
sensation,  and  were  read  throughout  Ger- 
many  with  the  nKwt  eager  curiosity  and 
interest.  Therein  he  maintained,  *'tbat 
the  pope  possessed  no  power  to  remit  sins 
himself,  but  only  to  pronounce  their  remis- 
sion by  God ;  that  whatever  power  herein 
the  pope  might  possess  was  equally  shared 
by  every  bishop  and  prelate ;  that  whoever 
sincerely  repented  of  his  sins  would  receive 
remission  from  punishment  without  the  in- 
dulgences ;  that  the  treasures  of  the  Sa- 
viour and  the  churoh  were  so  equally 
distributed  and  shared  in  by  the  faithful, 
that  the  pope  could  not  impart  to  them  any 
fresh  claim,"  dec.  At  the  same  time  he 
did  not  at  all  contemplate  attacking  either 
the  authority  of  the  pope  or  that  of  the 
ancient  church.  The  doctrine,  however, 
which  he  published  upon  the  indulgences 
could  not  but  excite  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Tetzel  and  his  friends, 
especially  the  Dominicans,  who  for  a  long 
time  had  been  opposed  to  the  order  of  the 
Augustinians ;  they  denounced  him  as  a 
heretic,  and  they  already  threatened  him 
with  the  sword  and  burning  pile. 

Meantime  in  Rome  itself  the  most  strict 
silence  was  maintained,  although  the  dis- 
putes had  now  continued  for  nearly  nine 
months.  The  whole  matter,  however,  was 
not  the  less  known  there,  but  the  pope  per- 
haps regarded  it  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
I  monkish  dispute  ;  besides  which,  in  Roms 
I  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  Ger 
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many.  They  ooosidered  it  to  be  still  a 
half-saTage  country,  its  population  patient, 
aooustomed  to  obedience,  and  slow  in  form- 
ing a  resolution.  But  this  ignorance  and 
depreciation  of  our  nation  proved  fatal  to 
the  pontifical  chair,  and  brought  down  like- 
wise upon  ourselves  the  most  disastrous 
consequences. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  August,  1618, 
Luther  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Rome, 
there  to  justify  himself  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Holy  See.  But  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony,  as  well  as  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, which,  but  recently  founded,  owed  its 
rapidly  flourishinff  state  entirely  to  Luther, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  make  the  danger 
ous  journey.  By  their  mediation  he  re* 
i»ived  permission  to  adjust  the  affair  in 
Germany,  and  with  this  object  to  present 
himself  at  the  end  of  October,  1518,  before 
the  pope's  nuncio.  Cardinal  Thomas  de  Vio 
of  Gaeta,  ^usually  known  under  the  name 
of  Cajetan,)  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  The 
latter,  who,  as  a  Domraican  friar,  had  al- 
ready  been  an  opponent  of  the  theological 
▼iews  and  opinions  of  Luther,  demanded 
from  him  a  retraction  of  his  sentiments.  Lu- 
ther declared  his  willingness  to  make  it, 
provided  what  he  had  advanced  could  be 
refuted  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  car- 
dinal, however,  who  considered  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  hold  argument  or  dispute 
with  a  monk,  abruptly  dismissed  him  with 
the  words :  "  Retire  hence,  nor  come  again 
before  us,  unless  it  be  that  thou  wilt  re- 
tract." 

Luther  now  composed  and  handed  in  to 
the  nuncio  a  letter  of  justification,  in  which 
he  acknowledged  he  had  acted  too  impetu- 
ously, and  had  not  spoken  of  the  pope  with 
sufficient  respect,  promising  hencerorth  to 
maintain  complete  silence,  if  on  their  side 
bis  opponents  were  subjected  to  the  same 
restraint  towards  him.  As,  hawever,  he 
received  no  reply  to  this  document,  he  held 
himself  bound  to  address  the  pope  person- 
ally,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  notary,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  drew  up  in  Latin  an 
appeal  against  the  unjust  judgment  pro- 
nounced,  requiring  that  a  more  fair  and 
just  inquiry  and  decision  should  take  place 
before  the  pope  himself;  this  paper  he 
caused  to  be  affixed  publicly  on  the  gate  of 
the  cathedral  church  in  Augsburg,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  quitted  diat  city. 
This  document  proves,  that  Luther  at  that 
time  had  not  yet  Ibnned  the  resolution  to 


separate  himself  from  the  Romish  church ; 
but  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  the 
warmth  of  controversy  with  his  adversaries, 
inipelled  him  from  one  step  to  the  other. 

A  professor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt,  in 
Bavaria,  Dr.  John  Mayer  of  Eck,  usually 
called  Dr.  Eck,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  talented  partisans  of  his  church,  a  man 
of  comprehensive  scientific  knowledge,  the 
exercise  of  which  he  always  had  at  com- 
mand, and  to  which  he  added  an  imposing 
figure  and  a  powerful,  penetrating  voice, 
challenged  Luther  and  another  professor 
of  Wittenberg,  Andrew  Carlstadt,  in  the 
year  1510,  to  meet  him  at  a  public  disser- 
tation upon  subjects  of  faith  in  Leipsic, 
which  formed  part  of  the  territory  of 
Greorge,  duke  of  Saxony.  They  both  ap- 
peared there,  accompanied  by  a  pupil  of 
Reuchlin,  Philip  Melanchthon,  afterwards 
so  celebrated,  and  at  that  time  professor  of 
Greek  at  Wittenberg ;  the  meeting  was 
likewise  honored  with  the  presence  of  the 
duke  of  Saxony  himself.  The  controver. 
sial  trial  lasted  from  the  27th  of  June  to 
the  13th  of  July,  1519*  They  discussed  at 
great  length  the  subjects  of  the  principal 
articles  of  faith  and  the  respect  due  to  the 
pope;  but  as  always  happens  in  all  dis* 
putes,  when  carried  on  with  zealous  spirit, 
words  of  bitter  and  acrimonious  import 
were  exchanged  between  the  two  parties, 
while,  however,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  in  the  course  of  the  contest  that 
Luther  successfully  maintained  bis  position, 
in  not  only  rejecting  the  infallible  authority 
of  the  pope,  but  likewise  that  of  the  coud* 
oils,  until  at  length  Eck  exclaimed :  <<  Rev* 
erend  father,  if  you  then  really  do  believe 
that  a  lawfully-assembled  council  can  err, 
then  must  1  regard  you  as  a  gentile  and 
publican."^  Sa3ring  which  he  quitted  the 
assembly,  and  pnxs^ed  at  once  to  Rome, 
and  demanded  that  the  heretic  should  be 


*  In  this  celebrated  oontrorenj  at  Leipne,  which 
foniif  a  critical  iwint  in  the  gnat  development  of  the 
hjfltorvof  thoae  timee— Duke  George  of  Saxony  himself 
ref^araiiiff  it  as  auch,  he  havinR  propOBml  Uiat  the  de- 
cision or  the  disnute  shookl  be  transferred  to  the  ooo- 
sidemtion  o(  other  univenities— two  peasants*  sons 
represented  the  conflicting  ideas  that  characterized  the 
present  and  future  times,  and  their  unitjr  or  still  greater 
division  could  not  but  produce  the  most  important  coo- 
sequences.  While  Luther  on  the  one  hand  was  the 
descendant  of  a  peasant  family,  living  at  the  foot  of 
the  Thuringian  forest  in  Moravia.  Eck,  on  the  other 
was  the  son  of  Michael  Mayer  of  Eck^  a  peasant,  anc 
afterwania  mayor  of  that  place,  (mmilar  to  Luther's 
father,  who  became  a  counsellor  of  Manitfeld,)  whither 
he  had  wandered  to  work  in  the  mines— lie,  as  youngei 
son,  not  having  any  patrimonial  claim  to  the  faim. 
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Tinted  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  apoe- 
UAic  power. 

Accordingly,  he  soon  reappeared  io 
Germany  armed  with  a  bull  from  the  pope, 
in  which  forty-one  propoeitioDs  selected 
from  Luther's  writings  were  designated 
as  heretical,  while  he  himself,  unless  he 
publicly  retracted  them  within  sixty  days, 
was  declared  under  the  ban  of  the  church ; 
and  which  the  zealous  agent  endeavored  to 
circulate  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Qer- 
inany.  But  it  found  admission  only  in  a 
yery  few  places ;  the  magistrates  gener- 
ally forbidding  it  to  be  made  public,  and 
where  the  document  did  find  a  place  upon 
the  walls  of  any  town,  it  was  immediately 
torn  down  by  the  people — such  was  the  re- 
spect in  which  the  principles  of  the  new 
doctrine  were  already  held.  Luther  now 
proceeded  without  farther  hesitation  to  per- 
ibrm  an  act  which  rent  asunder  forever 
the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  ancient 
church.  He  convoked  by  public  summons 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  University 
of  Wittenberg,  to  meet  on  the  10th  of  De- 
oember,  1520,  before  the  Bister  gate  of  the 
town,  when  all  the  students  having  erected 
a  funeral  pile,  one  of  the  magistrates  set 
fire  to  it,  and  Luther,  amid  the  loud  accla- 
mations of  the  assembly,  cast  into  the  burn, 
ing  mass  the  popish  bull,  together  with  the 
canon  law  and  Eck's  writings. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  new  doctrine  spread  from 
one  end  of  Grermany  to  the  other,  extend- 
ing even  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire.*  Such  celerity  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  form  their  calculation 
by  the  scale  of  sensuality  ;  for  it  is  only 
the  vivid  flash  communicated  by  the  light- 
ning of  the  mind  which  ignites  in  millions 
the  inflammable  materials  already  pre- 
pared, that  can  produce  such  mighty  results. 

When  an  age  is  ripe  for  great  changes, 
the  signal  alone  is  wanted  to  rouse  the 

*  The  ninety-Ave  nroporittoiu  of  Luther  hgtdmA  the 
tndolfcencee  were  distributed  throiulioat  Germany 
wHhin  a  Toitnight,  in  the  comae  of  nem  four  to  eiz 
weeks  they  were  known  bv  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
the  nniveiaal  excitement  they  must  have  produced  may 
be  easily  conceived.  In  1530,  Luther's  writinm  were 
tnmslated  in  the  Netherlands  mto  Spanish,  and  in  isftl, 
a  traveller  found  and  purchased  them  in  Jerusalem. 
When  Herr  von  Miltits,  a  distinRuished  Saxon,  travel- 
led, in  1519,  from  Italy  to  Wittenberg,  deputed  by  the 
pope  to  prevail  upon  Luther  to  make  concession  and 
to  promise  to  maintain  silence,  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged to  the  great  reformer  that  throughout  his  Jour- 
ney in  Germany  he  had  found  on  the  average  three 
vmoes  to  one  in  his  favor,  and  at  this  time  Luther  tiad 
cnly  been  two  yean  opou  the  aoeoe. 


whole  community  into  actica,  as  if  struck 
by  the  wand  of  magic ;  and  he  who  has 
thus  supplied  that  want,  and  proclaioied  it 
aloud,  is  appreciated  by  all  as  the  great 
author,  although  he  has  only  pronounced 
with  his  voice  that  which  has  long  stnoe 
existed  in  the  lap  of  time,  and  has  become 
already  matured  within  the  souls  of  all. 
Meantime  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  how  the  progress  that  science  had 
already  made,  together  with  the  great  in- 
ventions of  the  preceding  century,  more 
especially  the  art  of  printing,  now  the 
means  of  at  once  communicating  to  thou- 
sands information  that  otherwise  had  re- 
mained limited  to  the  possession  of  a  few 
— perhaps  locked  up  within  the  walls  of 
the  monasteries — ^how,  we  say,  all  this  com- 
bined  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  coming 
changes  we  have  already  seen.  On  the 
other  hand  again,  this  very  rapidity  shown 
in  the  propagation  of  the  new  doctrine  ia 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  great  fall  of  the 
religious  and  moral  spirit  of  that  epoch. 
For  attachment  to  the  customs,  more  r«pe- 
cially  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers^  ie  so 
powerfully  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart 
of  man,  that  to  separate  himself  from  this 
as  long  as  he  at  all  sincerely  feels  its  in- 
spiration, is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  human 
nature  ;  it  can  only  occur  when  that  which 
should  constitute  the  most  ardent  and  fer- 
vent feeling  of  the  heart  has  become  cold 
and  torpid,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  mere 
external  display. 

Many  other  causes  existed  among  the 
citizens  and  the  people  generally,  which 
throughout  the  empire  operated  materially 
to  hasten  the  crisis.  Up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment  the  great  majority  of  the  common  free 
people  had  been  completely  neglected  and 
despised;  nothing  had  been  done  to  raise 
them  from  their  state  of  ignorance,  and  thus 
all  their  mental  energy  was  left  to  perish 
in  uninterrupted  barbarism.  Luther  now 
came  among  them  as  their  great  national 
teacher;  promising  them  instruction,  najp 
making  them  his  arbitrator  in  his  dispute. 
And  this  he  undertook  and  performed  in  a 
language  so  energetic  and  penetrating,  that 
it  struck  upon  the  ears  of  the  people  in  tones 
hitherto  unknown  to  them. 

The  external  condition  of  the  people  like- 
wise promoted  Luther's  exertions.  The 
peasantry,  it  is  true,  had  gradually  ac* 
quired  a  state  of  greater  freedom  than  had 
existed  in  former  times;  but  the  services 
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they  were  oondemiied  to  perfbnn  were 
neTertheless  even  now  very  oppreesive. 
They  were  still  foroed  to  bend  under  the 
weight  of  burdens  inflicted  upon  them  by 
all  Sie  other  states,  and  hitherto  their  rights 
as  men  continued,  generally  speaking,  un- 
recognised by  knights,  lords,  and  princes, 
and  by  many  of  these  they  were  over- 
whelmed  with  the  most  unjust  severity. 
Now,  however,  the  word-^"  Christian  lib- 
erty !"  resounded  and  was  echoed  forth 
even  to  the  huts  of  these  oppressed  peas- 
ants. This  magic  word,  which  was  not  in- 
terpreted by  them  in  its  spiritual  and  moral 
sense,  but  in  that  of  its  action  upon  their 
external  condition,  excited  within  them  new 
and  great  hopes,  producing,  unhappily  at 
first,  as  we  shall  learn,  the  most  calamitous 
disorders  and  turbulence.  For,  in  the  uni- 
versal  commotion  of  one  entire  generation , 
as  is  demonstrated  in  the  history  of  all  na- 
tions, it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  just  lim- 
its  of  moderation. 

Equally  prompt  with  the  people,  the  no. 
bility  of  Germany  were  soon  ibrc^  to  join 
in  the  newly-created  excitement.  They 
were  still  animated  with  enthusiasm  ibr  the 
liberty  and  honor  of  their  country  ;  and  as 
Germany  was  now  regarded  and  treated 
with  open  contempt  by  Rome,  this  was 
cause  sufficient  to  enlist  them  on  the  side  of 
him  who  came  forth  to  attack  the  power  of 
the  Romish  see.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
revived  love  for  science  had  also  made  con- 
siderable progress  among  the  greater  and 
better  portion  of  the  nobiKty ;  aM  since  the 
invention  and  introduction  of  gunpowder 
had  given  a  death-blow  to  chivalry,  the 
practice  of  the  sword  was  no  longer  the 
only  occupation  of  the  young  nobleman ; 
the  more  noble  exercise  of  the  mind  en- 
Urged  his  views,  and  prepared  him  for  new 
and  more  elevated  thoughts ;  and,  finally, 
Luther  in  his  celebratc^d  work,  addressed 
"  To  the  Nobility  of  Gemrany,"  had  more 
especially  made  an  appeal  to  them,  and  called 
upon  them  to  devote  themselves  to  his  cause. 

Among  the  most  zealous  of  his  prose- 
lytes was  included  Ulric  of  Hutten,  a 
leader  of  the  people,  such  as  are  ever  pro- 
duced in  an  age  of  excitement  and  revolu- 
tion ;  keen  ami  energetic  either  with  the 
sword  or  pen,  at  once  a  warrior  and  a 
scholar,  full  of  wit  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence, he  was  ever  ready  for  the  most 
perilous  enterprise.  Once  when  in  his 
presence  he  heard  four  Frenchmen  speak 


in  dishonorable  terms  of  the  emperor,  he 
forthwith  threw  down  his  gauntlet  attheir 
feet,  and  challenged  them  in  the  name  of 
German  chivalry  to  mortal  combat;  he 
fought  and  overthrew  them  all.  He  was 
equally  successful  with  his  pen  as  with 
his  sword,  when  he  employed  it  in  cmi- 
demnation  of  the  monks,  the  abuses  of  re* 
ligion,  and  against  all  those  who  opposed 
enlightenment  and  civilization.  A  satire 
which  he  wrote  in  the  Latin  tongue,  now 
more  and  more  generally  cultivated,  ore. 
ated  so  much  interest  that  it  was  soon  cir* 
culated  throughout  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  This  extraordinary  mem,  possess- 
ing a  soul  of  fire,  joined  Luther's  party, 
less  perhaps  from  a  zeal  for  religion  than 
from  an  interest  excited  by  the  bold  and 
dangerous  character  of  the  reformer's 
cause ;  he  wrote  upon,  and  devoted  all  his^ 
eloquence  to  the  subject,  and  would  have 
gladly  promoted  it  with  his  sword  as  well,, 
had  he  been  permitted. 

Another  man  of  rank,  and  equally  im- 
portant, Francis  of  Siokingen,  in  Franco^ 
nia,  warmly  espoused  the  principles  of 
Luther.  His  character  was  so  highly  es- 
timated, and  he  was  so  much  distinguished 
for  his  valor  and  noble  qualities,  that  he* 
was  at  one  time  considered  by  many  of  the* 
princes  and  nobles,  even  worthy  to  wear 
the  imperial  crown  itself.  He  generously 
offered  his  friend  Luther  an  asylum  in  his. 
castle,  and  the  protection  of  himself  and 
friends  against  any  persecution  he  mifht 
experience.  Luther,  however,  gratefully 
declined  his  proffered  aid ;  and  when  tlie- 
ambitious  nobleman — whose  active  mind 
would  not  allow  him  to  remain  quiet, 
but  urged  him  continually  to  carry  out 
some  great  project— commenced  hostilities, 
against  Richard,  archbishop  of  Treves,  and 
declared  open  war  against  that  prelate, 
Luther  in  vain  endeavored  formally  to  op- 
pose it.  This  enterprise  was  one  of  the 
last  demonstrations  made  of  the  effects  pro. 
duced  by  the  Faustrecht  in  Germany,  in- 
asmuch as,  on  this  special  occasion,-  this 
single  knight,  with  his  friends,  raised  an 
army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  interdictions  of  the  imperial* 
diet,  marched  forth  against  a  powerfiil 
prince  of  the  empire,  fell  upon  his  territo- 
ries, devastating  with  fire  and  sword  the* 
entire  land,  and  only  withdrew  therefrom,, 
and  slowly  marched  back  to  his  own  strong- 
oastlci  after  two  other  princes^  Lew]% 
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elector  of  the  Palatinate,  and  Philip,  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  having  oome  to  the  aid  of 
Uie  archbishop,  were  seen  advancing  with 
their  united  forces  against  him. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  the  vaU 
iant  kbight  was  himself  closely  besieged 
by  these  same  troops  in  his  fortress  of 
Landshut,  and,  aAer  defending  himself 
bravely  for  a  considerable  time,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  even 
hie  enemies  could  not  withhold  from  him 
their  admiration,  while  they  joined  in  the 
regret  so  universally  felt,  that  such  great 

Kwers  of  mind  and  body  as  those  possessed 
^  the  fallen  hero,  should  thos  have  sunk 
without  having  been  able  to  develop  them- 
selves in  a  more  extensive  sphere  of  action. 

The  death  of  Sickingen,  however,  pro- 
duced nothing  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of 
Lnther,  inasmuch  as  he  was  strictly  care- 
ful in  maintaining  it  exclusively  indepen- 
dent, and  free  of  all  those  external  political 
demonstrations  with  which  that  knight  and 
others  were  so  desirous  to  invest  it.  And 
this,  indeed,  was  the  principal  reason  for 
the  duration  of  its  institutions ;  for  had  it 
been  abandoned  to  the  chances  of  this 
outward  struggle,  all  the  active,  zealous 
strength  of  Uie  nation  would  have  con- 
sumed itself,  and  the  whole  excitement  of 
the  times  would  have  passed  away,  and 
left  but  little  or  no  trace  of  the  contest. 

Among  the  princes  of  Germany,  Fred- 
erick the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  took 
the  most  active  part  in,  and  supported  with 
great  zeal  the  cause  of  Luther.  He  did 
not  at  first  advance  to  his  aid,  neither  did 
he  defend  him ;  nevertheless,  he  would  not 
let  him  be  delivered  up  to  his  enemies  be- 
fore  he  had  been  brought  to  a  conviction 
of  his  error.  After  the  diet  of  Worms, 
however,  he  decided  at  once  in  his  favor : 
*'  The  affairs  of  Germany,"  said  he,  in 
1623,  in  Nuremberg,  "have  advanced  so 
far,  that  it  is  no  longer  in  the  'power  of 
man  to  lead  them  in  a  good  direction; 
God  is  alone  capable  of  performing  this, 
and  to  Him  we  must  commit  this  impor- 
tant  controversy,  which  is  beyond  our 
strength." 

By  degrees  several  of  the  other  princes 
declared  in  favor  of  the  new  doctrine ; 
some  no  doubt  from  sincere  conviction, 
while  others  were  charged  by  their  adver- 
saries with  being  allured  to  their  conver- 
■ion  by  the  spoil  they  obtained  from  the 


ecclesiastical  tenritoriee.  Still,  evea  i 
inducements  would  not  have  sufliced  to  ex* 
plain  such  great  and  important  rraults. 
The  prinoiiMil  motive  which  operated  so 
powerfully  in  the  cause,  of  reform,  origi- 
nated  in  the  spirit  now  roused  thionghout 
the  German  nation,  which  sought  to  strike 
out  a  new  and  more  level  course  in  each 
of  the  three  principal  elements  of  life— the 
state,  the  sciences,  and  in  religion,  in  sub- 
stitution  for  that  which  had  grown  old  and 
obsolete.  The  leaders  and  promoters  of 
this  new  epoch  felt  conscious  that  in  it  was 
involved  the  commencement  of  a  grand 
change  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  friends  of  the  old  system 
armed  themselves  toon  and  mors  zeal- 
ously  to  battle  for  its  protection  and  pres- 
ervation. 

It  was  resolved  that  at  the  grand  diet  of 
Worms  these  religious  disputes,  which  at 
this  moment  kept  the  minds  of  all  through- 
out the  empire  in  great  suspense,  should  be 
brought  to  a  termination.  There  the  pope 
had  now  sent  his  legate,  Cardinal  Alexander, 
in  order  to  prevail  upon  the  emperor  and 
the  princes  to  employ  the  arm  of  temporal 
authority  against  Luther.  To  his  great 
astonishment,  however,  the  nuncio  on  bis 
arrival  discovered  that  all  classes  of  the 
people  were  universal  in  their  declarations 
of  antipathy  against  the  pope.  Every, 
where  he  found  distributed,  writings,  songs, 
and  pictures,  in  mockery  and  contempt  of 
the  pope ;  and  he  himself,  although  in  the 
suite  of  the  emperor,  was  compelled  to 
witness  his  appearance  greeted  with  every 
mark  of  derision  j  and  at  times  even  his  own 
life  endangered.  At  the  diet  he  demanded, 
in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  the 
adoption  of  the  roost  severe  measures  against 
the  man  who  was  already  oondemnedas  a 
heretic,  laying,  at  the  same  time,  before  the 
princes,  a  long  list  of  propositrans  selected 
from  Luther's  works,  in  order  to  prove  how 
much  he  really  deviated  in  the  articles  of 
faith  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and 
especially  in  those  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance. The  elector  of  Saxony  now,  how. 
ever,  rose  in  oppositien  to  the  legate,  and 
insisted  that  Luther  himself  should  be  heard, 
in  order  to  learn  from  his  own  lips  wheth- 
er  these  propositions  were  or  were  not 
correctly  and  faithfully  copied  from  his 
writings,  and  whether  he  acknowledged 
them  as  such.  In  this  opinion  he  was  sup. 
ported  by  the  emperor  and  all  the  piinoes; 
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the  oftTdiiml,  however,  opposed  it,  saying, 
•'  that  what  had  been  already  decided  by  the 
pope,  could  not  be  subjected  to  examinatioD 
oefore  a  diet  composed  of  spiritual  and  tern* 

Eoral  members."  In  reply  it  was  stated  to 
im,  that  they  did  not  desire  to  examine  the 
fiiith  of  Luthor,  but  merely  to  hear  from  his 
own  mouth  whether  or  not  he  had  actually 
written  and  taught  that  for  which  he  was  con. 
demned ;  therefore,  for  this  reason,  it  was 
necessary  he  should  be  summoned  before 
the  diet.  This,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  acts  in  the  history  of  the  Refor* 
mation;  for  thence  the  cause  of  Luther 
had  beoome  an  open  and  national  afiair. 

His  friends,  and  especially  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  now  demanded  for  him  the  im- 
perial  and  inviolable  safe-conduct;  this 
was  granted,  and  Luther  immediately  set 
out  from  Wittenberg  on  his  journey  to 
Worms.  As  he  proceeded  on  his  route, 
he  soon  learned  to  know  the  strength  of  hb 
party ;  for  the  people  flooiced  in  ^usands 
from  every  quarter  to  behold  and  welcome 
him ;  and  when,  on  the  day  after  his  arri. 
▼al  at  Worms,  (the  17th  of  April,)  he  was 
cxmducted  to  the  diet,  the  grand-marshal  of 
the  empire  was  obliged  to  lead  him  a  by- 
way, across  gardens  and  dMaoure  parts; 
80  numerously  thronged  was  the  whole 
town.  His  appearance,  on  entering  the 
hall  in  which  the  diet  was  H^ld,  proiuoed 
no  great  effect ;  the  emperor  himself  is  re- 
oorded  to  have  said,  as  he  turned  to  his 
neighbor :  <<  This  man  would  never  succeed 
in  making  a  heretic  of  me*"  And  truly, 
Luther  was  at  this  moment  very  pale,  and, 
as  he  was  only  just  recovering  from  a  se- 
rere  fever,  presented  a  rather  emaciated  and 
feeble  appearance.  In  this  weak  state,  his 
feelings  were  at  first  not  a  little  affected 
when  he  found  himself  unsupported  by  a 
single  friend,  standing  alone  in  the  august 
presence  of  the  emperor  himself,  and  so 
numerous  a  body  of  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  the  empire. 

A  vicar  of  the  archbishop  of  Treves  now 
pot  to  him  the  question  in  the  name  of  the 
empercMT  and  the  diet  there  assembled, 
whether  he  acknowledged  as  his  own  the 
writings  then  shown  to  him,  and  if  he  per 
sieted  in  nnaintaining  the  propositions  therein 
contained  ?  To  the  first  part  he  replied, 
yes ;  but  with  respect  to  the  latter,  he  beg- 
ged to  have  a  short  time  granted  him  for 
ooonderation  before  he  returned  an  answer. 
g\y  he  was  allowed  until  the  fol- 


lowing day.  He  then  reappeared  before  ^ 
the  assemUy,  and  publicly  declared :  "  That 
his  writings  were  of  three  kinds;  some 
treated  upon  the  subject  of  articles  of  &ith 
and  good  works,  which  his  enemies  did  not 
in  any  respect  find  offensive — he  could  not, 
therefore,  retract  them  without  injury  to 
his  conscience;  that  others  attacked  the 
power  of  the  popes  and  their  decrees,  and 
if  he  retracted  them  he  should  only  thereby 
confirm  their  tyranny  in  the  Ikce  of  the 
whole  world ;  the  rest  were  directed  against 
those  who  defended  papacy,  and  had  at. 
tacked  him  in  their  writings ;  he  confessed 
that  theiein  he  had  used  severe  and  bitter 
language,  but  which  must  be  ascribed  alone 
to  me  treatment  he  himself  had  reoeived 
from  his  adversaries."  He  then  concluded, 
sayiiw :  "  If  they  could  convince  him  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  that  he  was  in  error, 
he  was  ready  forthwith  with  his  own  hands 
to  cast  the  whole  of  hb  writings  into  the 
flames." 

The  chancellor  replied,  that  they  were 
not  there  to  dispute  with  him,  but  to  hear 
from  his  own  lips  whether  or  not  he  would  re^ 
tract.  Upon  which  Luther  declared  with 
the  most  solemn  determination,  that  his 
conscience  forbade  him  doing  so;  where- 
upon he  was  dismissed. 

On  the  following  day  an  especial  confer- 
ence took  place  with  Luther,  in  which  the 
elector  of  Treves  himself  took  a  very  ac- 
tive share ;  but  all  attempts  to  bring  him 
to  a  retraction  were  in  vain ;  and  when 
eventually  the  elector  demanded  of  him 
whether  he  knew  of  any  means  by  which 
all  might  be  restored  to  order  and  tranquilli- 
ty, his  last  words  in  reply  were :  **  If  this 
work  is  a  human  work,  then  it  will  disap- 
pear of  itself;  but  if  it  comes  from  God, 
then  you  cannot  disturb  or  arrest  its  prog- 
resB. 

The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
to  the  pKnces  in  decided  and  serious  terms : 
**  That  he  was  resolved  to  consecrate  all  he 
possessed,  .his  empires,  kingdoms,  states, 
friends,  his  body  and  blood,  nay,  life  itself, 
to  check  at  onoe  all  farther  progress  of  that 
impious  and  ungodly  spirit,  which  other«^ 
wise  must  involve  himself  and  the  whole 
German  nation  in  eternal  shame  and  dis- 
grace; that  his  ancestors,  the  Christian 
German  emperors,  the  Catholic  kings  of 
Spain,  and  the  dukes  of  Austria  and  Bur- 
gundy,  continued,  to  the  latest  period  of 
their  lives,  fiuthfully  i^ttached  to  the  Roman 
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ohurch ;  that  he  had  received  from  them  as 
an  inheritance  the  Catholic  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church,  in  the  faith  of 
which  he  would  live  and  die ;  that,  conse- 
quently, he  would  no  longer  listen  to  Lu- 
ther, but  dismiss  him  at  once  fnmi  his  pres- 
ence, and  treat  him  as  he  would  a  heretic." 

This  declaration  of  the  emperor  was  of 
ffrave  and  serious  import.  If  the  question 
had  been  limited  to  the  mere  curtailment  of 
the  pontifical  power,  he  might  not,  perhaps, 
have  beheld  this  generally  increasing  agi. 
tation  without  some  degree  of  pleasure ; 
but  when  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  it 
involved  the  apostacy  of  the  ancient  and 
eternal  faith,  to  which  he  was  so  much  and 
so  sincerely  attached,  and  that  thence  the 
unity  of  the  church  was  menaced,  he  felt 
himself  justified  in  expressing,  in  the  strong- 
est  terms,  his  fixed  determination  to  oppose 
it.  His  penetrating,  comprehensive  glance, 
which  embraced  and  recognised  acutely 
the  great  relations  of  the  world,  quickly 
beheld  and  measured  in  advance  the 
mighty  consequences  of  these  changes :  he 
foresaw  the  dissension  and  irritation  that 
must  be  produced  in  all  minds,  and  the 
contest  of  opinion  which,  so  soon  and  so 
easily  oonveited  into  a  contest  of  arme, 
would  terminate  in  the  dreadful  realities 
of  a  religious  war.  All  this  danger  it  was 
Charles's  firm  opinion  he  could  smother  in 
its  birth,  and  he  felt  that  his  dignity  of  em- 
peror  and  protector  of  the  church  imposed 
upon  him  this  duty.  And,  assuredly,  had 
he  been  supported  everywhere  by  the  same 
invariable  and  firm  will,  bad  not  so  many 
impure,  worldly  views  been  brought  into 
operation  against  it,  and  product  their 
baneful  influence;  but  more  especially, 
had  the  truly  honest  and  sincerely  disposed 
Pope  Adrian  VI. — who  reigned  in  the  years 
1522  and  1523,  and  whose  serious  wish  and 
intention  it  was  to  reform  the  church — lived 
but  a  short  time  longer,  then,  perhaps,  our 
country  would  have  been  spared  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  dreadful  scenes  it  was  doomed 
to  endure. 

In  his  hereditary  lands,  where  he  was 
sole  master,  Charles  certainly  did  endeavor 
to  esdrpate  with  great  rigor  the  new  doc- 
trine ;  he  considered  it  was  hmre  especially 
his  right  and  duty  to  do  so ;  and  the  de- 
crees  of  his  council,  the  voice  of  his  peo- 
pie,  and  particularly  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
together  with  the  Neapolitans,  all  combined 
to  demand  Uds  severitgr  from  him.    But  in 


6ermany,  on  the  other  hand,  where  he  had 
to  treat  with  a  number  of  independent 
princes  and  a  nation  in  a  ^tate  of  general 
excitement,  where  he  was  bound  by  the 
stipulations  of  his  election,  and  where  every 
violent  act  was  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
acquire  the  independence  of  the  imperial 
power,  he  proceeded  for  a  considerable  time 
to  act  with  the  greatest  moderatioo.  The 
preservation  of  peace  appeared  to  him  of 
paramount  importance,  and  he  was  very 
desirous  to  bring  the  parties  to  mutual  ooo- 
cessions.  For  this  very  reason  be  was 
closely  watched  by  the  Spaniards  thiXHigh- 
out  his  whole  existence,  from  a  fear  that  he 
might  be  infused  with  heretical  principles 
by  his  connection  with  the  Germans. 

Several  of  Luther's  bitterest  enemies 
sought  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  tiie 
adoption  of  violent  measures  against  him, 
grounding  their  arguments  upon  the  same 
principles  which  had  operated  in  bringing 
Hfuss  to  the  stake;  but  Charies  refJied, 
that  his  imperial  word  was  inviolable,  and 
he  granted  Luther  an  extension  of  his  safe 
conduct  for  twenty-one  days,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  return  home.  Nevertheless, 
many  of  his  friends  still  trembled  for  his 
life,  dreading  some  secret  treachery ;  and 
on  his  arrival  in  Thuringia,  his  royal  pro- 
tector, the  elector  of  Saxony,  caused  him 
to  be  removed  from  his  carrii^,  as  if  by 
violence,  by  several  disguised  knights,  and 
conveyed  at  night,  through  a  deep  wood,  to 
the  strong  castle  of  Wartburg,  near  Eisen- 
ach.  There  it  was  arranged  he  should  re 
main  concealed,  until  the  fury  of  his  ene* 
mies  became  appeased. 

Meantime,  in  Worms,  the  imperial  ban  of 
excommunication  was  pronounced  agminsi 
him,  as  well  as  against  his  adherents  and 
protectors.  His  books  were  condemned  to 
be  burned  wherever  they  were  found,  and 
he  himself  was  adjudged  to  be  taken  pris- 
oner, and  delivered  up  to  the  emperor; 
such  was  the  edict  of  Worms,  dated  the 
6th  (26th)  of  May,  1521.  In  Rome,  groat 
rejoicings  took  place ;  and  even  in  Germany 
itself  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
whole  aflTair  was  now  settled  and  at  an  end. 
But  a  Spaniard,  Valdea,  wrote  from  the  diet 
itself  to  one  of  his  friends  thus :  **  Par  from 
beholding  the  termination  of  this  tragedy,  I 
only  see  its  commencement ;  for  I  &d  that 
the  minds  of  the  Germans  are  especially 
excited  against  the  pontifical  chair.^  And 
even  while  the  emperor  was  still  in  Wonns» 
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after  the  writings  of  Luther  had  been  pub- 
licly burned,  some  copies  which  had  es- 
eaped  that  fate  were  openly  offered  for  sale. 

Luther  himself  continued  solitary  and  un- 
interrupted in  his  isolated,  but  secure  asy- 
lum in  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  and  devoted 
those  tranquil  moments  to  translating  the 
New  Testament  into  German,  so  that  it 
might  be  read  and  understood  by  everyone 
throughout  the  empire.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, he  was  informed  that,  through  mis* 
taken  xeal,  serious  riots  had  brolcen  out  in 
Wittenberg,  where  the  people  had  forced 
open  the  churches,  committing  the  most 
serious  injury  by  destroying  all  the  holy 
figures  and  pictures  contaiirad  therein,  to- 
gether with  their  altars  and  confessionals ; 
and  he  was  grieved  to  find  that  these  furious 
and  blindly  zealous  rioters  were  led  on  by 
his  friend,  but  violent  enthusiast,  Carlstadt. 
Casting  aside  all  fear,  Luther  at  once  aban- 
doned his  place  of  refuge,  and,  without  hav- 
ing waited  until  he  received  the  permission 
of  the  elector,  he  appeared  in  Wittenberg, 
in  March,  1622,  where  he  preached  to,  and 
remonstrated  in  severe  terms  with  the  peo- 
ple, upon  their  outrageous  conduct,  and 
succeeded  in  again  restoring  peace  and 
order. 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  events  of  a 
far  more  serious  nature  occurred,  which 
threatened  to  destroy  all  order  in  the  civil 
state  of  Germany.  We  have  already 
shown,  at  the  close  of  the  government  of 
Maximilian  L,  what  discontent  existed 
among  the  peasantry  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  that  the  leagues  formed  in  Alsace 
and  Swabia  were  only  put  down  by  force 
of  arms.  Some  sparks,  however,  still  glim- 
mered amid  the  ashes,  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time,  combining  their  whole  force, 
burst  forth  once  more  into  one  universal 
flame.  The  rural  population  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  an  equality  of  rights 
with  those  hitherto  their  loitis  and  masters, 
and  in  south  Germany  especially,  where 
the  sight  of  the  prosperity  and  indepen- 
dence enjoyed  by  their  neighbors,  the 
Swiss— strikingly  contrasting  with  their 
own  condition — acted  powerfully  upon  the 
mind,  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  first 
fxrased,  and  ths  flame  of  discord  and  revolt 
again  produced  its  devastating  efleots. 

The  first  that  rebelled  were  the  peas- 
antry  of  the  abbot  of  Kempten  and  those 
of  the  archbishop  of  Augsburg.  Twelve 
articles,  containing  all  the  rights  and  de- 


by  the  whole  body,  were 
drawn  up  in  Swabia,  and  distributed  and 
made  known  throughout  the  whole  of  Ger. 
many  with  astonishing  and  almost  incredi> 
hie  rapidity,  viz. :  "  That  the  peasants 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves 
the  ministers  who  were  to  preach  to  them 
the  word  of  God,  pure  and  without  the  in- 
troduction of  any  worldly  matter ;  that  in 
future  they  should  not  pay  any  other 
tithes  but  that  of  com;  that  they  had 
hitherto  been  treated  as  slaves,  although 
by  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  all  men  had 
been  made  free,  and,  although  they  desired 
not  to  live  independent  of  all  superior  au- 
thority, they  were,  nevertheless,  resolved 
no  longer  to  continue  in  this  state  of  slave- 
ry, unless  it  could  be  proved  to  them  by 
the  Holy  Scriptures  that  they  were  in 
ept>r.  That,  finally,  they  had  to  complain 
of  many  things,  but  that  they  would  ob- 
serve silence  in  the  hope  that  what  they 
daimecTwould  be  yielded,  and  that  their 
lords  would  treat  them  in  accordance  with 
the  counsel  and  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
and  while  they  moderated  the  oppression 
they  had  exercised  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present  moment,  they,  their 
lords,  should  likewise  abstain  from  adding 
thereto  daily  fresh  burdens." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  these  de- 
mands were  just,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
moderate ;  but  when  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object  demanded  was  left  to  the 
chai^  of  the  brutal  mass,  then  the  pas- 
sions soon  overcame  the  weak  and  sub- 
dued  voice  of  moderation,  and  bursting 
through  every  barrier,  became  deaf  to 
reason,  and  their  fury  knew  no  bounds. 
As  is  the  case  in  all  such  riotous  pro- 
ceedings, the  complainant  became  the 
judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  exercised  the 
very  same  injustice  by  which  he  himself 
had  been  previously  oppressed.  The  peas- 
antry, collected  together  in  various  strong 
bodies,  commenced  with  attacking  the 
castles  of  the  nobles  and  the  rich  posses- 
sions of  the  clei^,  burning  and  destroy- 
ing every  thing,  and  often  putting  to  death 
the  owners.  These  troops  soon  increased 
to  armies,  of  which  Swabia  alone  supplied 
three.  In  Franconia  the  riots  grew  more 
and  more  serious,  extending  even  to 
Wttrtzburg,  which  city  combined  with  the 
peasantry  against  its  bishop  and  the  rest 
of  the  Franconian^-poUil  \iy .  Already,  in- 
deed,  a  great  number  of  the  cities  through- 
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'out  Upper  (rennaify  had  joined  in  league 
with  the  peasants,  while  several  princes 
and  nobles,  such  as  the  elector  palatine, 
the  counts  of  Hohenlohe,  the  bishops  of 
Bamberg  and  Spires,  dec,  had  entered  in- 
to negotiation  with  the  rioters,  and  had 
been  forced  to  piDpnise  a  removal  of  their 
burdens  based  upon  the  twelve  articles 
aforesaid. 

In  Thurlnffia  the  hallucination  of  this 
excited  period  was  shown  in  another  form, 
although  not  altogether  dissimilar  in  spirit, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  founded  upon  religious 
enthusiasm.  A  secular  preacher,  Thomas 
MUnzer,  formerly  one  of  Luther's  first  ad- 
herents, pretended  that  he  was  gifted  with 
especial  divine  visions  from  God,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  reveal  the  essence  of 
Christian  liberty  with  much  more  clear- 
ness than  Luther.  *<  God,"  he  said, ''  had 
created  the  earth  as  an  inheritance  of  the 
believers,  and  all  government  must  be 
regulated  only  by  the  Bible  and  divine 
revelations.  There  was  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  the  princes,  superior  authorities, 
the  nobility,  or  the  priests,  and  the  distinc- 
tion which  existed  betwe^i  the  rich  and 
the  poor  was  altogether  unchristian ;  inas- 
much, as  in  the  kingdom  of  God  all  men 
must  be  equal."  Such  doctrine,  however, 
caused  Mttnzer  to  be  banished  from  Saxo- 
ny, and  he  repaired  to  Muhlhausen  in 
Thuringia,  where  he  gained  over  the  peo- 
ple, and  caused  them  to  upset  all  authority, 
and  make  him  their  preacher  and  governor 
of  the  town.  His  principles  of  the  equal- 
ity of  all  men,  and  of  the  community  of 
possessions,  which  he  introduced  after  he 
had  driven  all  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants 
from  the  town,  augmented  the  number  of 
his  partisans  considerably,  and  extended 
his  influence  to  a  great  distance  beyond  his 
seat  of  government. 

The  whole  of  Thuringia,  Hesse,  and 
Lower  Saxony,  were  in  danger,  and  as 
now  the  war  of  the  peasantry  raged  like- 
wise in  the  south  of  Grermany,  there  was 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  fanatics  of 
every  part  would  combine  their  forces,  and 
thus,  like  a  rushing  torrent,  march  through 
the  whole  empire,  destroying  and  sweeping 
all  before  them.  In  this  state  of  peril  into 
which  the  whole  community  was  about  to 
be  ingulfed,  a  deputation  from  the  peasant. 
ry  waited  upon  Luther,  and  submitted  to 
him  the  twelve  articles  fbr  his  approbation ; 
at  first  he  agreed  that  several  of  their  de- 


mands were  just,  and  condemned  the  op. 
pression  of  the  princes  and  nobility ;  he 
then,  however,  reproached  the  people  for 
their  vident  and  riotous  proceedings,  repre- 
senting to  them  that  Christian  liberty  was 
a  spiritual  liberty;  and  when  now  the 
Mttnzer  revolution  arose,  he  himself,  in 
order  to  remove  at  once  every  impressioD 
that  such  outrages  were  at  all  connected 
with  his  doctrine,  called  upon  the  piinoes 
to  draw  the  sword  against  the  revoUers. 
And  truly  it  was  high  time  to  make  this 
appeal ;  inasmuch  as  the  castles  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  monasteries  in  Thuriogis, 
Franconia,  Swabia,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Lorraine  itself,  were 
now  already  demolished,  and  presented 
one  universal  mass  of  smoking  ruins. 

Accordingly  the  princes,  at  Luther's 
urgent  exhortation,  united  their  forces 
against  the  rebels  in  Thuringia,  led  on  bj 
the  Elector  John  of  Saxony— Frederick 
the  Wise  having  recently  died,  after  hav- 
ing beheld  with  sorrow  the  commencemeot 
of  these  sad  scenes — George,  duke  of  Sax- 
ony, the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and 
Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick.  A  divisioi 
of  their  army,  under  Philip  of  Hesss, 
marched  at  once  against  a  body  of  the 
peasantry  near  Frankenhausen  in  Thu- 
ringia, on  the  15th  of  May,  1525. 

The  princes,  in  order  to  bring  the  riot- 
ers to  terms  by  lenient  measures,  promised 
them  pardon  if  they  would  retire  peaceably 
and  give  up  their  leaders.  Mttnzer.  how. 
ever,  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  from 
his  own  person,  took  advantaee  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rainbow  whicm  at  the  mo- 
ment presented  itself  in  the  heavens,  in 
order  to  excite  anew  the  mad  enthusiasm 
of  his  partisans,  declaring  to  them  that  it 
came  as  a  messenger  to  him  from  God. 
For  the  moment  he  succeeded  in  his  object, 
for,  roused  by  his  inflammatory  language, 
the  fanatics  rushed  upon  the  amba»adon 
of  the  elector  and  stabbed  them  with  their 
daggers ;  and  fortifying  themselves  in  their 
intrenchments,  they  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  In  a  very  short  time,  however, 
their  blind  and  desperate  courage  sunk, 
and  they  looked  in  vain  for  the  appearance 
of  the  troops  of  angels  which  had  been 
promised  to  them  by  Mttnser ;  he  hinnelf 
was  one  of  the  first  who  fled,  while  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  was  put  to  the 
sword.  The  fugitive  leader  took  refuge 
in  the.  loii  of  a  bouse  ui  FrankenhauseSf 
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out  was  aooa  afterwards  discovered,  drag- 
^  forth  aod  beheaded,  dying  without 
wincing  the  slightest  courage  or  fortitude. 
Just  about  the  same  time,  the  wars  of 
th  peasantry  in  the  south  of  Germany  were 
likwise  brought  to  an  end.  The  Swabian 
lei^ue,  which  had  been  renewed,  oollected 
an  irmy,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Greoge  Truchsess  of  Waldburg,  attacked 
and  tsstroyed  the  various  troops  of  peasants 
in  Stabia  and  Franconia  with  the  same 
succes  as  in  Thuringia.  Everywhere  the 
most  Qreadful  retribution  was  now  inflicted 
by  theconquerors  upon  all  those  who  had 
taken  ashare  in  the  revolutionary  scenes, 
and  themost  revolting  cruelties  were  per- 
petrated. 

Thus  hese  terrible  and  sanguinary  com- 
motions,  vhich  might  have  produced  the 
complete  iverthrow  and  destruction  of  the 
institutions  of  Germany,  had  these  excited 
powers  beai  brought  into  effect  by  the  in- 
fluential  dreotion  of  skilful  men,  were 
once  again  promptly  subdued.  As  it  was, 
however,  t(ey  occasioned  a  sacrifice  of 
much  blood  \  it  being  calculated  that  more 
than  100,000  (^  the  peasantry  perished  in 
diese  contentions.  ^^ — 
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During  this  interval  the  emperor  Charles 
'M  not  been  without  ooeupalion  abroad. 


He  had  proceeded  from  the  diet  in  Worms 
to  the  Netherlands  and  thence  revisited 
Spain,  where  he  remained  nearly  eight 
years;  his  penetrating  glance  embraced 
the  whole  of  Europe.  His  immediate  at- 
tention, however,  was  more  especially 
directed  to  the  movements  of  Francis, 
king  of  France,  who,  as  a  dangerous  neigh- 
bor and  rival,  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  gain  some  advantage  over 
him. 

It  would  be  useless  to  investigate  the  par- 
ticular  causes  of  jealousy  between  these 
two  monarchs ;  in  their  character  as  men, 
and  their  political  relations  to  each  other 
as  rulers,  ample  foundation  existed  for  this 
rivalship.  Charles,  like  Francis,  was  ruled 
by  ambition  and  pride,  but  in  him,  these 
passions  assumed  a  more  ennobling  char- 
acter. Both  had  been  rivals  for  the  impe- 
rial throne,  and  Francis,  who  claimed  supe- 
riority not  only  in  years  but  in  reputation 
as  a  knight,  and  in  personal  endowments, 
was  highly  mortified  when  he  found  the 
latter  elected  in  preference  to  himself. 
At  the  same  time  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which 
had  been  conquered  by  Francis  and  held 
by  him  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  served  as 
an  inevitable  cause  of  dispute,  inasmuch 
as  Charles  felt  himself  bound  to  recover  it 
by  force  of  arms,  and  restore  it  under  the 
imperial  sway ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  preponderance  of  Charles's  power  in 
Europe,  now  assuming  a  more  threatening 
aspect,  excited  the  fears  of  the  other  rulers, 
and  Francis,  who,  next  to  the  emperor,  pos- 
sessed the  most  powerful  dominion,  con- 
sidered himself  called  upon  before  any 
other  to  enter  the  field  against  him.  Hie 
had  tunied  his  attention  more  especially 
towards  Italy,  in  which  country  he  had  al- 
ready made  one  successful  expedition ; 
and  it  was  there  that  Charles's  power  should 
be  weakened  and  destroyed,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  French  king  sought  to  revive  all 
the  claims  he  derived  from  his  ancestors  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  that  quarter. 
Charles  meantime  had  augmented  his  power 
by  an  alliance  with  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, whose  vanity  had  been  offended  by 
Francis,  and  thus  the  war,  which  had  al- 
ready commenced  in  the  year  1521,  was 
carried  on  by  the  English  and  Flemish  iroopa 
from  the  Netherlands  as  far  as  Spain ;  but  in 
Italy  more  especially  the  contest  was  main. 
tained  with  the  greatest  obstinacy.  What 
operated  muck  to  Charies's  disadvantage^ 
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was  the  wide  dispersion  of  his  possessions, 
which  produced  a  necessary  division  of  his 
forces ;  while  Francis,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  central  point  on  which  he  had 
rallied  his  troops  and  formed  them  into  one 
united  mass,  was  enabled  to  dash  forward 
and  at  once  strike  the  blow  in  whatever 
direction  he  pleased.  But  that  which 
principally  characterized  the  superiority  of 
Charles,  and  which,  ^n  reality,  constituted 
his  power  and  shed  over  him  so  brilliant  a 
lustre,  was  that  he  had  been  enabled  to 
collect  around  him  a  body  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  day,  from  among 
whom  his  penetrating  eye  at  once  singled 
out  the  general  best  qualified  to  lead  his 
army  against  the  foe,  the  ambassador  whose 
diplomatic  talent  could  best  loosen  the  com- 
plicated knot  of  political  intrigue,  and  the 
counsellor  whose  prudence  and  superior 
Judgment  rendered  him  the  most  efficient 
adviser.  It  is  by  the  intellectual  powers 
that  the  world  should  be  governed,  and 
Charles  knew  how  to  enlist  them  in  his 
service. 

Charlfs,  duke  of  Bourbon,  a  valiant 
and  distinguished  general  of  the  French 
army,  having  been  deeply  injured  by  Fran- 
ciS|  came  over  to  the  emperor's  side.  He 
was  received  by  that  monarch  with  open 
arms,  and  was  at  once  appointed  leader,  in 
conjunction  with  the  viceroy  of  Naples, 
Launoy,  and  the  marquis  of  Pescara,  at 
that  time  the  most  distinguished  warrior  of 
the  imperial  army  in  Italy.  The  king  of 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  about  this 
time  (in  the  year  1524)  one  of  his  most 
brave  and  loyal  knights,  the  Chevalier 
Bayard,  who,  in  the  retreat  from  Italy, 
saved  the  army  by  his  heroic  courage  on 
the  bridge  of  Sesia,  but  receiving  a  mortal 
wound,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  patriotic  de. 
votion.  The  advantages  of  the  war  ap- 
peared  now  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  em. 
peror ;  Milan  was  retaken,  and  the  French 
driven  out  of  Italy.  But  Charles  having 
resolved  to  attack  France  itself,  marched 
with  his  army  into  Provence,  and  laid  siege 
to  Marseilles ;  there,  however,  he  nearly 
lost  the  superiority  he  had  gained.  He 
found  that  to  take  France  from  this  side 
was  more  difficult  than  he  had  calculated  ; 
the  city  itself  was  not  to  be  conquered,  and 
the  whole  country  around  having  been  laid 
waste  by  the  enemy  himself,  Pescara  was 
forced  to  retreat.  It  required,  indeed,  all 
the  ingenuity  of  that  great  general  to  save 


the  army  in  its  dangerous  march  back,  fr 
the  French  monarch  followed  at  hb  hiB$% 
and  again  taking  possession  of  Milan,  fo- 
ceeded  to  attack  Pavia.  The  imp^ial 
generals  found  their  situation  at  this  i»v 
ment  very  embarrassing ;  for  in  froit  of 
them  was  an  enemy  of  superior  force  who 
threatened  one  of  the  chief  cities ;  lehiod 
them  was  the  terror  of  the  pope,  who 
had  just  formed  an  alliance  with  Ftfwcis ; 
and  finally,  their  own  army  was  ina  most 
distressed  condition,  a  feeling  of  languor 
and  depression,  produced  by  the  late  re- 
treat, pervading  the  spirits  of  ail.  Never- 
theless, the  courage,  wisdom,  and  good  for- 
tune  of  the  leaders,  soon  effected  a  change 
for  the  better. 

The  commandant  who  defended  Pavia, 
Don  Antonio  de  Leyva,  not  cisoouraged 
for  a  moment,  most  obstinately  maintained 
his  position  against  the  besi^rs  during 
the  entire  winter  until  the  February  of 
1525.  By  this  time  the  impenal  army  was 
reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  15,000  lan- 
cers, who  marched  to  their  aid  from  Ger- 
many,  under  the  command  of  the  brave 
warrior,  George  of  Freundsberg,  or  Frunds- 
berg,  and  a  combined  attack  was  made 
upon  the  French  king  near  Pavia.  The 
quick,  experienced  eye  of  Pescara  selected 
the  point  of  attack  in  a  quarter  least  ex- 
pected by  the  king,  who  was  consequently 
wholly  unprepared  for  it.  He  fancied  his 
rear  to  be  perfectly  secured  by  a  wood  en- 
closed by  an  extensive  strong  wall:  Pes- 
cara, however,  caused  a  road  to  be  cut 
through  the  entire  forest  during  the  night, 
and  with  the  dawn  of  morning  bis  troops 
rushed  upon  the  surprised  enemy,  and 
completely  overthrew  them  at  this  point. 
At  the  same  moment  Leyva  made  a  sally 
from  the  citadel  itself,  while  Launoy  and 
Bourbon  made  an  attack  in  another  quarter, 
and  the  entire  French  army,  thus  over- 
whelmed, was  soon  put  to  rout.  The  Swiss 
auxiliaries,  a  circumstance  unusual  with 
them,  were  the  first  to  yield  and  take  to 
flight,  while  the  German  mercenaries, 
although  they  fought  with  ffreat  courage, 
were  overmatched  by  the  valor  of  the  Ger- 
mans  under  their  brave  leader,  George  of 
Freundsberg,  and  to  whtm  in  fact  the  im- 
perialists were  chiefly  indebted  for  the  vie 
tory,  for  burning  with  indignation  to  find 
their  fellow-countrymen  fighting  in  the 
ranks  of  the  French  army,  they  cut  them 
down  almost  to  a  man.    Francis  bad  Ui 
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hone  killed  under  him,  and  he  oontioued 
fighting  on  foot,  defending  himaelf  against 
a  host  of  Spaniards  who  had  surrounded 
him  without  knowing  the  royal,  chivalric 
warrior  they  endeavored  to  overooroe.  For- 
tunately  for  the  king,  a  French  nobleman, 
Poroperant,  belonging  to  the  suite  of  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  came  up  at  this  moment, 
and  recognising  the  sinking  monarch,  sum- 
mooed  him  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner  to 
the  duke,  his  master;  this  he  refused  to 
do,  but  with  reluctance  ordered  him  to 
send  Launoy  to  him.  The  combatants 
paused  until  the  general  arrived,  when  the 
king  resigned  his  sword  into  his  hands. 
LauDoy  received  it  kneeling,  and  giving.the 
monarch  his  own  in  exchange,  said :  *'  It 
suits  not  that  so  great  a  king  should  stand 
unarmed  before  a  subject  of  the  emperor." 
A  fortnight  after  this  decisive  battle  no 
enemy  remained  in  Italy. 

Charles  was  almost  discontented  with  his 
too  great  fortune  which  left  him  without  an 
object  to  pursue  :  **  Since  you  have  made  a 
prisoner  of  the  king  of  France  for  me,"  he 
says  in  a  letter  to  Launoy,  "  I  find  nothing 
more  to  do  but  to  light  against  the  infidels. 
This  I  have  always  felt  a  great  desire  to 
do,  and  now  more  than  ever.  Arrange 
matters,  therefore,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled 
before  I  grow  too  oki  to  perform  deeds  that 
may  promote  the  service  of  Grod,  and  not 
be  unattended  with  glory  to  myself." 

The  king  of  France  was  conveyed  a  cap- 
tive to  Madrid  and  closely  guarded.  Great 
difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  by  the 
council  of  the  emperor  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  to  be  treat^,  and  the 
means  of  availing  themselves  of  their  pres- 
ent good  fortune.  One  party,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Launoy,  advised  the  emperor 
to  act  with  generosity  towards  the  king,  and 
thus  destroy,  perhaps  forever,  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  enmity  between  the  two  mon- 
archs ;  while  another  party,  headed  by  the 
Chancellor  Mercurinus  Gattinara,  sought 
to  derive  every  possible  advantage  from 
the  circumstance.  The  emperor  chose  the 
middle  path  between  the  two  parties,  and 
lost  the  entire  fruit  of  his  good  fortune. 
He  approved  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
chancellor,  viz. :  to  demand  from  the  cap- 
tive monarch,  as  the  price  of  his  liberty, 
the  restoration  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
which  France  had  unjustly  wrested  from 
his  grandmother,  and  to  which  he  attached 
great  and  especial  value ;  but  he  consider- 
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ed  the  detention  of  the  king  as  prisoner 
until  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition^-as 
advised  by  his  chancellor — ^too  harsh,  and 
unworthy  of  the  imperial  dignity.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  to  the  promise  of  the 
king;  but  that  promise,  with  whatever 
chivalric  importance  Francis  may  have 
invested  it,  was  never  sincerely  given  nor 
eventually  performed.  Before  he  signed 
the  treaty,  he  secretly  sumnnoned  to  his 
presence  some  confidential  agents  in  Ma- 
drid, and  before  them,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope's  nuncio,  declared  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  perform  the  promise  he  should 
make  as  a  prisoner,  and  that  the  pope,  Cle- 
ment VII.  himself,  had  absolved  him  from 
the  performance  of  any  engagement  into 
which  he  might  enter.  The  voice  of  con- 
science being  thus  quieted,  he  knelt  before 
the  altar  and  swore  on  the  Holy  Bible  itself 
faithfully  to  fulfil  the  conditions  to  which  he 
had  agreed.  At  the  same  time  he  pledged 
his  royal  word  to  return  and  surrender  him- 
self.again  a  prisoner  within  six  months  from 
that  time  in  tfte  event  of  his  not  being  able 
to  execute  the  said  conditions.  , 

Francis  I.  was  accordingly  set  at  liberty, 
in  the  year  1526,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
one  year — ^but  never  kept  his  word.  The 
excuse  he  made  for  such  a  breach  of  honor 
was,  that  his  states  would  not  by  any  means 
admit  the  abandonment  of  Burgundy,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  offered  a  considerable 
sum  as  a  ransom  for  his  two  eldest  sons 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Spain  as  hostages. 
Charles,  however,  returned  for  answer: 
"  That  he  had  violated  faith  and  truth,  both 
of  which  he  had  solemnly  and  publicly 
sworn  to  maintain ;  that  he  had  not  acted 
as  became  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  a  sover- 
eign prince;  and  that  he,  Charles,  was 
ready  to  support  the  charge  with  the  swon] 
in  single  combat*"  Francis  accepted  the 
challenge,  but  only  with  words ;  for  sub- 
sequently he  avoided  the  meeting  under 
various  pretexts,  and  thus  the  people  were 
once  more  forced  to  terminate  with  their 
own  blood  the  contest  produced  by  the  am* 
bition  and  folly  of  their  monarch,  and  war 
was  once  nx>re  declared  between  Charles  V . 
and  Francis  I. 

Just  at  the  commencement  of  this  war, 
however,  a  most  unheard-of  event  took 
place  in  Italy.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  had 
succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  in»* 
perial  army  in  Milan,  after  the  dattl  ^ 
General  Pescara,    The  oount'y  w&a  com- 
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pletely  devasUted,  and  the  geneniU  with, 
out  money,  while  the  troops  became  more 
aod  more  load  in  their  demands  for  their 
f>ay.  All  means  having  been  employed  in 
rain  to  appease  them,  the  army  suddenly 
broke  up  in  the  month  of  January,  1527, 
and  advanoed  in  forced  marches  against 
Rome,  without,  however,  having  received 
any  commands  from  the  emperor ;  neither 
is  it  known  for  certain  whether  it  was  by 
the  order  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who, 
perhaps,  may  have  formed  some  grand  pro- 
jects  of  ambition,  or  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  some  sudden  determination  of  the 
army  itself,  which  calculated  on  finding  in 
Rome  abundance  of  supplies  and  a  rich 
booty  besides.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Bourbon 
arrived  with  the  army  before  the  city,  after 
a  most  difficult  march.  On  the  6th  of  May 
the  command  was  given  for  a  general  as- 
sault against  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
world,  and  Bourbon  was  one  of  the  first 
upon  the  walls,  his  example  serving  to  in- 
ij^'re  the  whole  of  the  besiegers ;  but  he 
•  B%^  scarcely  got  his  footing  dh  the  ramparts 
wheA  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  shot 
from  an  arquebusier.  His  troops,  never, 
theless,  forced  their  way  into  the  city,  and, 
for  several  days,  a  scene  of  pillage  and  de- 
vastation was  continued,  equalled  only  in 
the  time  of  the  Vandals.  The  pope,  Cle- 
ment VII.,  with  his  court,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was 
besieged  for  several  monthi,  until,  forced 
by  necessity,  he  promised  the  imperialists 
a  sum  of  400,000  ducats,  in  order  that  the 
whole  army  might  be  paid  their  full  arrears. 
N^Meantime  the  emperor  Charles  sent  let- 
/ters  to  all  the  princes  of  Christendom,  in 
which  he  took  especial  care  to  exonerate 
himself  in  their  eyes  in  respect  to  these  ex- 
cesses, which  took  place  without  his  wish 
or  knowledge;  nay,  during  the  time  that 
his  generals  kept  the  pope  a  prisoner  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  laid  siege  to  that 
place,  he  ordered  public  prayers  to  be  of. 
fered  in  all  the  churches  throughout  Spain 
for  his  deliverance.  He  has  been  reproach. 
ed  with  hypocrisy  for  doing  this ;  but  it  is, 
no  doubt,  a  fact,  that  his  mutinous  troops 
would  no  longer  obey  his  orders  until  they 
had  received  the  arrears  due  to  them.  It 
was  only  then,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months, 
that  the  army  was  once  again  brought  into 
a  state  of  discipline,  and,  at  his -command, 
marohed  towards  Naples.  But  owing  to 
I  oonmutted  ia  Rome,  it  had  be. 


come  so  reduced,  that  when  the  king  or 
Prance,  in  the  year  1527,  once  more  in- 
vaded Italy,  his  army,  under  the  comrouid 
of  Lautrec,  was  enabled  to  penetrate,  with. 
out  opposition,  as  fiir  as  Naples  itself,  to 
which  place  it  laid  siege.  The  sudden  de- 
fection  of  the  celebrated  naval  hero.  An. 
drew  Doria,  who,  with  his  fleet,  csame  over 
to  the  emperor's  side,  together  with  the 
sickness  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
French  army,  combined,  however,  to  turn 
the  scale  in  Charles's  favor;  the  French 
were  forced  to  give  up  the  siege,  and  also 
to  abandon  Milan.  Both  parties,  equally 
tired  and  worn  out  by  the  war,  agreed  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Cambray,  io  ihe 
year  1520,  and  which  was  styled  the  ladies' 
peace,  inasmuch  as  it  was  negotiated  by 
the  emperor's  aunt  and  the  king's  mother. 
Francis  paid  two  millions  of  crowns  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  two  sons  in  Spain,  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  Milan,  Genoa,  Na- 
pies,  and  all  the  other  countries  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  married  Eleonora,  the  sister  of 
Charles;  while  the  emperor,  oo  bis  part, 
without  requiring  the  immediate  secessioo 
of  Burgundy,  still  retained  his  ancJeut 
rights. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  jthe  em- 
peror was  enabled  to  appear  with  dignhv 
io  his  Italian  states,  where,  in  fact,  he  had 
hitherto  never  shown  himself.  He  landed 
in  August,  1529,  in  Genoa,  and  continued  his 
progress  on  to  Bologna  with  the  pomp  worthy 
of  an  emperor.  Here  he  had  appointed 
a  meeting  with  Pope  Clement,  which  took 
place  in  great  solemnity.  The  former 
enmity  was  altogether  forgotten  ;  the  em- 
peror, following  the  example  of  his  ances- 
tors, dropped  on  his  knee  and  kissed  the 
foot  of  the  holy  father,  and  the  latter 
solemnly  crowned  him  emperor  and  kiof 
of  Lombardy. 

Thus  was  celebrated  the  coronation  ci 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  monardi 
who  had  borne  the  crown  since  Charie. 
magne,  and  who  was,  likewise,  the  last 
emperor  who  visited  Italy.  Charles  tp- 
peared  now  to  the  Italians,  who  had  only 
known  him  hitherto  as  a  prince  to  he 
dreaded,  in  the  character  of  a  mild  and 
noble  ruler,  and  their  fear  was  chan«!<ni 
into  the  most  sincere  veneration.  The 
emperor  would  not  even  retain  Milan  for 
himself,  but,  before  he  left  Italy,  restored 
It  into  the  hands  of  Francis  Sforza,  who 
received  it  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.     Hav- 
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ing  BooompUshed  this,  Charles  now  hasten* 
ed  to  return  to  Germany  to  preside  at  the 
^rand  diet  of  Augsburg. 

In  Gvermany  many  of  the  princes  had 
DOW  openly  introduoed  the  new  doctrine 
into  their  various  territories.  One  of  the 
most  zealous  among  them  was  the  young 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  Philip  the  Gener- 
Dus ;  he  urged  the  other  prinoes  who  joined 
with  him  in  opinion,  to  form  an  alliance 
for  mutual  de&noe,  in  the  event  of  the 
adverse  parties  seeking  by  violent  roea* 
sures  to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms.  Nor 
was  his  anxiety  without  foundation.  Sev- 
eral  of  the  Catholic  princes  had  already 
held  a  meeting  at  Leipsic,  and  had  de* 
liberated  together  upon  the  necessity  of 
making  common  defence  against  the  dis- 
semination  of  the  new  faith  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  had  claimed  the  assistance  of 
the  emperor,  who  in  his  reply  promised  the 
extirpation  of  all  the  errors  or  the  Luthe- 
ran sect.  Accordingly  a  league  was  form- 
ed at  Dessau  by  thcM  princes,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  the  electora  of  Mentz  and 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  dukes  of  Wolf- 
enbuttel  and  Calenberg.  On  the  other 
hand  an  alliance  was  formed  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1526,  at  Torgau,  between  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  John  the  Steadfast,  Philip  of 
Hesse,  the  dukes  of  Grubenhagen  and 
Celle,  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenberg,  Prince 
Wolfgang  of  Anhalt,  Counts  Gehnard  and 
Albert  of  Mansfeld,  together  with  the  im- 
perial  free  city  of  Magdeburg.  Albert, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  formerly  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  but  who  on 
embracing  the  new  faith,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  king  of  Poland  as  chief 
feudal  lord,  secularized  the  territory  of  the 
order  into  a  dukedom  of  Prussia,  concluded 
ao  especial  alliance  with  the  elector  of 
^xony.  The  firm  position  maintained  by 
the  allies  at  tlie  diet  held  in  Spires  in  1626, 
presided  over  by  Ferdinand,  produced  for 
them  the  favorable  resolution :  "  That  the 
states  of  the  empire  in  affairs  referring  to 
the  edict  of  Worms,  should  so  decide  and 
rule  among  their  subjects  as  to  be  able 
to  render  good  account  of  their  conduct 
before  God  and  the  imperial  majesty." 
Thence  it  was  left  to  the  consdencs  of 
ssch  authority  to  proceed  in  religu>us  af- 
fiurs  as  &r  as  he  might  deem  requisite. 

During  this  time  the  emperor  had  been 
occupied  with  his  royal  prisoner,  Francis 
U  sgainst  whom,  howeveii  he  afterwards 


had  to  maintain  another  war,  but  now  was 
urgently  appealed  to  by  the  German  princes 
to  exert  hiis  authority  in  settling  their  dif- 
ferences;' and  only  succeeded  in  allay 
ins  their  impatience  by  promising  them  tf" 
hold  a  new  diet  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty 
to  come  to  them.  Meantime  he  summoned 
a  provisional  diet  at  Spires,  in  1529.  The 
result  of  this  meeting,  however,  was  only 
still  more  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  parties  by  giving  a  permanent  name  to 
the  partisans  of  the  new  doctrine,  inasmuch 
as  the  majority  of  the  states  being  Catholic, 
decreed :  **  That  the  essential  edicts  of  the 
diet  of  Worms  should  be  retained ;  that 
the  celebration  of  mass  should  be  preserv* 
ed;  that  all  those  who  had  been  gained 
over  to  the  new  doctrine  should  abstain 
from  further  innovations;  and  that  no 
subject  of  the  empire  should  be  permitted 
to  give  protectkm  to  a  ccreligionist  against 
the  authorities."  The  Lutheren  party, 
dissatisfied  with  these  resolutions  of  thF> 
diet,  drew  up  accordingly  an  instrument  in 
oppositkm,  in  which  t&y  protested  against 
them,  whence  they  took  the  name  of  Pro. 
testants,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that 
they  would  continue  in  all  their  proceed- 
ings to  act  up  to  the  decree  of  the  year 
1626.  The  Protestant  party  included 
the  whole  of  the  princes  who  joined  the 
league  of  Torgau,  together  with  (jeorge, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  of  the  Salian 
house,  and  the  cities  of  Strasburg,  Nurem- 
berg, Ulm,  Constance,  Reutlingen,  Winds* 
heim,  Memmingen,  Liedau,  Kempten,  HeiU 
bronn,  Issny,  Weissenburg,  NOrdlingen, 
and  St.  Gallon. 

In  the  following  year,  1630,  the  grand 
diet  was  held  in  Augsburg,  to  which  the 
emperor  himself  repaired  from  Italy  as  he 
haa  announced.  Even  before  he  arrived, 
he  was  met  on  the  road  by  several  deputies 
from  both  parties,  who  sought  to  gain  his 
preference  ;  he  referred  them,  however,  to 
the  approaching  diet  itself,  without  de- 
claring his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  On 
the  22d  of  June,  in  the  evening,  he  made 
his  entry  into  the  city  with  great  pomp, 
surrounded  by  the  numerous  electoral  and 
other  princes  and  nobles.  No  longer  now 
the  young  and  inexperienced  prince  as 
when  ten  yeara  before  he  firat  appeared  in 
Germany,  the  emperor  at  this  moment 
stood  unrivalled  by  any  cotemporary  mon^ 
aroh,  unsurpassed  by  hu  predecessore  since 
the  domioioa  of  the  great  Charlemagne, 
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and  admired   univenally  for  his  distin. 

fuished  qualities.  In  Francis  I.  of  France 
e  had  humbled  one  of  the  most  haughty 
and  ambitious  of  his  foreign  enemies,  and 
Rome  itself  had  not  been  able  to  withstand 
his  mighty  power.  His  noble  figure  and 
dignified  carriage  produced  their  imposing 
eTOCt  upon  all — whether  friends  or  foes — 
who  approached  his  presence. 

Melanchthon,  who  had  come  to  Augsburg 
in  the  suite  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  thus 
expresses  himself  in  a  confidential  letter 
upon  the  subject  of  the  emperor :  **  But  the 
Bdividual  most  worthy  of  remark  in  this  as- 
sembly, is  certainly  the  emperor  b'mself.  His 
uninterrupted  success  has  no  doubt  excited 
wonder  even  in  your  country;  but  far 
more  to  be  admired  is  his  great  moderation, 
amidst  all  this  good  fortune,  which  seems 
to  come  at  his  bidding ;  for  neither  by  ac- 
tion nor  word  does  he  indicate  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  effect  it  may  have  upon  his 
feelings.  What  emperor  or  king  can  you 
show  me  in  the  records  of  their  reign  in 
whom  success  has  not  produced  some 
change?  With  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  appears  to  operate  upon  his  feel- 
ings ;  no  trace  of  passion,  hauteur,  or  cru- 
elty, is  ever  visible  in  him.  To  omit  other 
examples,  I  will  instance  what  has  occur- 
red in  our  case.  Although  in  these  reli- 
gious  disputes  our  enemies  have  employed 
every  art  to  render  him  hostile  to  us,  he 
has  ever  condescended  to  listen  attentively 
to  the  arguments  of  our  party.  His  do- 
mestic  life  abounds  with  instances  of  absti- 
nence, moderation,  and  temperance.  That 
system  of  household  discipline,  so  rigidly 
exercised  in  former  times  among  the  Ger- 
man  princes,  is  now  confined  exclusively 
to  the  imperial  palace.  Neither  are  the 
traces  of  vicious  or  licentious  men  to  be 
found  within  its  walls ;  while  as  friends  he 
selects  among  his  court  only  those  dis- 
tinguished for  their  genius  and  virtues. 
Whenever  I  behold  him,  methinks  I  see 
before  me  one  of  those  heroes  or  demi-gods 
who  in  ancient  times  were  wont  to  mix  with 
men.  Who,  therefore,  ought  not  to  rejoice 
in  witnessing  such  a  combination  of  noble 
qualities  in  one  man  V 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  veneration  with 

which  the  emperor's  personal  character 

was  regarded,  the  preponderance  of  his  own 

^wer,  and  that  of  the  Catholic  princes 

nerally,  the  Protestant  princes,  who  were 

1  present,  maintained  their  ground  of  op- 


position with  so  much  determination  «jt 
firmness,  that  they  succeeded  in  effecting 
their  object  even  in  matters  of  merely  ex. 
temal  ceremonies  of  worship,  and  obliged 
him  to  revoke  several  of  his  edicts.  Tbu 
when  he  had  ordered  that  all  the  prinoes 
present  should  join  in  the  celebration  of  the 
festival  of  Corpus-Christi-day,  (the  day  a^ 
ter  his  arrival,)  the  whole  number  of  G^r- 
man  print^s,  mounting  their  horses  at  dawn 
of  day,  proceeded  in  solemn  state  to  the 
palace,  where,  demanding  an  audience  oi 
the  emperor,  they  firmly  declared  they 
would  not  attend,  and  he  found  it  expedient 
to  abandon  his  purpose.  With  equal  reso- 
lution they  protested  against  the  ordinance, 
prohibiting  their  clei^y  from  preaching  in 
Augsburg,  and  withdrew  only  afler  be  had 
revoked  it  and  substituted  another,  in  which 
he  ordered  that  no  sermon  should  be  preach- 
ed  on  either  side,  and  that  on  Sundays  the 
gospel  and  epistles  alone  should  be  read. 
At  the  head  of  the  rest  of  the  ProtesUot 
princes  was  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  a  mm 
whose  remarkable  zeal  and  firmness  in  (he 
cause  of  reform  acquired  for  him  the  sur- 
name by  which  posterity  has  distinguished 
him.  When  even  threatened  by  the  emp^ 
ror  with  his  refusal  to  invest  him  with  the 
enfeofiment  of- the  electorate  of  Saxony,  u 
yet  not  conferred,  he  still  maintained  his 
position.  This  prince,  the  last  of  the  four 
excellent  sons  of  Ernest,  possessed  a  simple 
but  resolute  mind,  which,  when  once  under 
the  influence  of  conviction,  was  impressed 
by  no  fear,  regardful  of  no  sacrifice.  At 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  conceal  from 
himself  the  fact,  that  with  his  inferior  pow. 
er  it  must  be  impossible  for  him  to  contend 
against  the  mighty  and  preponderating 
force  of  the  emperor ;  but  the  question  he 
put  to  himself  was :  "  Whether  he  should 
renounce  the  almighty  power  of  God  or  the 
world  V  and  the  answer  to  which  removed 
all  doubt  from  his  mind  and  heart.  He 
was  likewise  much  encouraged  and  coo- 
firmed  in  his  conviction  by  the  letters  of 
Luther,  who,  on  account  of  the  ban  still  in 
force  against  him,  was  able  to  proceed  on- 
ly as  far  as  Coburg,  from  which  place  he 
watched  the  important  proceedings  that 
were  taking  place  in  Augsburg  with  tV 
greatest  anxiety  and  expectation;  h^^n 
the  same  time,  with  an  indomitable  resolu- 
tion inspired  by  his  fiiith  and  zeal  in  the 
great  cause.  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  he 
composed  his  beactiful^hymn,  *'  Bine  staiti 
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urg  ist  UDser  Gott,"  (A  mighty  rock  is 
ir  God.)  When  now  the  question  of  the 
iligiotis  disputes  was  at  length  discussed 
ifore  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  the  Protestant 
ifices  laid  before  the  assembly  their  con- 
ssioD  of  faith,  exhibiting  in  succinct,  but 
tmprehensive  language  all  the  articles  in 
hich  the  new  church  differed  from  the 
d.  This  was  completed  by  Melanclithon 
om  the  seventeen  articles  prepared  by 
uther  at  Schwabach,  and  from  other  wri- 
igs  which  the  Protestant  princes  had 
ought  with  them ;  thus  was  produced  the 
ugsburg  confession,  which  from  that  mo- 
ent  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  Protestant 
lurch.  It  was  read  publicly  before  the 
et  by  Bayer,  the  chancellor  of  Saxony,  on 
e  25th  of  June,  and  its  reading  occupied 
veral  houra.  The  emperor  then  replied 
the  Protestant  princes,  through  Frede- 
ck,  the  count  palatine,  "  That  he  would 
ke  into  consideration  that  important  and 
markable  document,  and  make  known  to 
em  bis  determination." 
la  the  council  of  Charles,  as  well  as  in 
at  of  the  Catholic  princes,  opinions  were 
)ry  much  divided.  The  popish  legate, 
)  well  as  George,  duke  of  Saxony,  wil- 
un,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  majority  of 
e  bishops,  required  that  Charles  should 
rce  the  Protestants  to  Abjure  at  once  their 
)ctrine  ;  others  again,  among  whom  was 
e  cardinal-arohbishop  of  Mentz,  were 
ore  moderate.  They  observed  that  such 
proceeding  must  inevitably  be  attended 
ith  great  bloodshed,  and  produce  civil 
ar ;  they  referred  to  the  dangers  to  be 
readed  from  the  Turks,  who  only  recent- 
I  in  1529,  had  ventured  to  attack  Vienna 
self,  although  happily  without  success; 
id  they  recommended  either  that  the  Pro- 
stants  should  be  brought  to  return  to  the 
lurch  through  conviction,  produced  by 
lild  treatment,  or  that  the  question  should 
i  settled  with  a  view  to  preserve,  at  least, 
le  internal  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 
In  accordance,  therefore,  with  this  latter 
)inion,  a  refutation  of  the  Augsburg  con- 
ission  was  drawn  up  by  several  Catholic 
ieologians,  headed  by  Uie  celebrated  Dr. 
Ick,  which  was  forthwith  read  to  the  Pro- 
stants  with  the  intimation  that  they  should 
uietly  acquiesce  therein ;  and  when  they 
3clared  at  once  that  they  could  not  do  so 
)D8cientiousIy,  various  other  attempts  at 
(conciliation  and  accommodation  were 
ladsi  &r  many  of  the  more  moderate  of 


both  parties  still  thought  this  result  attain- 
able.  Melanchthon  himself  wrote  to  the 
pope's  legate  to  this  effect :  "  There  still 
remains  a  slight  difference  only  in  the 
usages  and  forms  of  the  church  which  ap- 
pears  to  interfere  with  the  accomplishment 
of  a  reunion,  and  the  ecclesiastical  canons 
themselves  admit  that,  notwithstanding  this 
discrepancy  of  opinion,  the  unity  of  the 
church  may  yet  be  maintained."  But  the 
more  zealous  partisans  of  both  sides  op. 
posed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  con- 
ciliatory investigation,  and  what  was  con- 
ceded did  not  at  all  afiect  the  principal 
points  of  dispute.  In  addition  to  this,  va- 
rious  Protestant  princes  and  free  cities 
became  influenced  by  worldly  considera* 
tions  when  they  found  the  question  arise : 
whether  or  not  the  episcopal  power  should 
be  re-established  in  their  different  territo- 
ries ;  while  on  the  Catholic  side  they  now, 
more  obstinately  than  ever,  held  to  the 
strict  performance  of  the  articles  in  respect 
to  which  indulgence  had  formerly  been 
granted,  for  instance,  to  the  Greek  chureh 
and  the  Hussites ;  these  articles  had  refer- 
ence to  the  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of 
priests,  and  of  the  administration  of  the 
holy  communion  to  the  laity  under  both 
forms.  Thus  were  defeated  all  those  at- 
tempts to  produce  the  desired  reconcilia- 
tion, and  the  two  parties,. instead  of  ap- 
proaching each  other  nwre  closely  on  terms 
of  mutual  peace  and  concord,  became  now 
more  and  more  widely  estranged.  The 
emperor,  at  length,  issued  the  following 
declaration  to  the  Protestants :  '<  That  they 
should  consider  and  determine  by  the  en* 
suing  15th  day  of  the  month  of  April, 
whether  or  not  they  would  unite  in  favor 
of  the  articles  in  discussion  with  the  Chris- 
tian  chureh,  with  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
and  the  other  princes,  until  they  were  more 
amply  explained  in  a  council  to  be  assem- 
bled at  an  early  future  day ;  that  during 
this  period  of  peace,  they  should  not  print 
any  thing  new  in  their  various  territories, 
nor  seek  to  strengthen  their  party  by  re- 
ceiving fresh  adherents  from  among  their 
own  subjects  or  strangers ;  that,  as  many 
abuses  and  irregularities  of  every  kind  had, 
for  many  yeara  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, become  more  and  more  prevalent 
throughout  Christendom,  the  emperor  would 
use  all  his  endeavore,  with  the  pope  and  the 
other  princes  of  Europe,  in  order  that  a 
genenu  council  should  be  convoked  within 
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a  period  of  six  months,  or  at  latest  within 
a  year  from  the.present  time.'' 

To  this  the  Protestants  replied,  as  usual, 
that  their  dogmas  had  not  as  yet  been  re- 
futed by  the  Scriptures,  that  their  con- 
science would  not,  therefore,  permit  them  to 
consent  to  this  decree  of  the  diet,  by  which 
they  were  prohibited  from  propagating  their 
faith.  At  the  same  time  they  bind^  over 
to  the  emperor  a  defence  of  their  confes- 
sion, and  all  who  still  remained  in  Augs- 
burg immediately  departed.  The  rupture 
between  the  two  parties  was  now  formally 
declared.  In  the  resolutions  of  the  diet 
subsequently  made  public,  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  was  treated  as  heresy,  and  char- 
aoterized  as  such  in  the  most  severe  and 
condemnatory  language ;  the  restoration 
of  all  the  confiscated  convents  and  reli- 
gious establishments  strictly  ordered;  a 
censorship  over  all  writings  on  subjects  of 
religion  was  rigidly  enforced ;  and  all  those 
who  contumaciously  acted  against  these 
decrees  were  threatened  with  Uie  severest 
punishment. 

The  Protestant  princes,  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  assembled  together  in  the  city 
of  Schmalkald,  and  there  renewed  their 
alliance  more  firmly.  Some  among  them 
were  even  anxious  to  commence  the  strug- 
gle, and  appeal  to  arms  at  once ;  but  others 
again  still  retained  their  ancient  religious 
dread  of  civil  war,  and  venerati(»i  for  the 
sacred  person  of  the  emperor,  as  expressed 
by  themselves ;  whence,  as  this  feeling  of 
the  majority  exercised  its  predominating 
influence  upon  all,  their  league  was  saved 
from  incurring  the  reproach  of  having 
been,  without  necessity,  the  first  to  kindle 
the  flame  of  a  religious  war*.  The  Catho. 
lie  electors  and  princes  likewise,  on  their 
part,  and  with  equal  merit,  checked  the 
feeling  so  prevalent  among  them  for  war- 
like measures — a  desire  so  much  encour- 
aged in  Rome,  and  by  which  the  emperor 
himself  already  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
influenced.  They  would  not  allow  the  ban 
of  the  empire  to  be  pronounced  against  the 
Protestant  party,  because  they  were  reluc- 
tant to  furnish  the  emperor  with  full  pow- 
ers for  war ;  they  wished,  as  they  expressed 
themselves,  to  contend,  but  not  with  the 
sword's  point,  and  they  hoped,  by  means 
of  the  imperial  chamber  of  justice,  which 
with  this  object  had  been  cleansed  of  all 
its  anti-CathoIic  elements,  and  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  six  astessors,  to  bring 


the  decree  of  the  grand  diet  into  full  opeia. 
tion.  But  we  mall  very  soon  see  that 
these  means  likewise  proved  totally  inade- 
quate. 

The  emperor,  on  leaving  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  had  proceeded  to  Cologne,  wfaers 
he  summoned  the  electoral  princes  to  meet 
him.  He  there  proposed  to  them  that  they 
should  select,  as  king  of  the  Romans,  hb 
brother  Ferdinand,  to  whom  he  had  already 
ceded  his  hereditary  lands  in  Austria — 
and  who,  since  the  extinction  of  the  royal 
house  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  in  the 
person  of  Lewis  IL,  who  was  killed  when 
fighting  against  Soliman  IL  in  the  battle 
of  Mohacz,  in  1520,  had  acquired  the 
crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  By  the 
rights  founded  upon  ancient  treaties  of  in- 
heritance—in order  that  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  maintain  good  order  throughout  the 
empire  during  the  frequent  absence  of  the 
emperor.  The  electors  consented,  and 
Ferdinand  was  crowned  at  Aiz-la-Cha- 
pelle ;  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  caused 
his  protestation  against  this  election  to  be 
handed  in  by  his  son,  and  the  dukes  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Austrian  honse^ 
and  who  on  this  occasion  joined  in  allianoe 
with  their  enemies  in  matters  of  religioo, 
the  princes  of  the  Schmalkaldian  league, 
were  the  only  two  parties  who  made  any 
opposition,  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
Ferdinand. 

The  new  king  of  the  Romans  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  preserving  tranquillitj 
in  Germany,  as  his  new  kingdom  of  Hub- 
gary  was  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  the 
Turks,  and  his  chief  source  of  assistance 
must  be  derived  from  the  Grerman  princes. 
The  Protestants,  however,  refused  to  give 
their  co-operation  until  peace  had  been  se- 
cured to  them  in  their  own  country,  and  its 
continuance  sworn  to  be  maintained.  The 
emperor  accordingly  now  concerted  fresh 
measures,  in  order  to  promote  a  state  of 
union,  and  at  leiigth,  after  the  most  warm 
and  urgent  exhortations  from  Luther  id 
favor  thereof,  they  produced  the  provisioo- 
ary  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg,  in 
1582.  The  emperor  declared,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  ma- 
jority :  "  That,  In  virtue  of  his  imperial 
power,  he  would  establish  a  general  peace, 
according  to  which  no  person  should  he 
attacked  or  condemned  on  account  of  his 
faith,  or  any  other  religious  matter,  oniii 
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the  »pproaohiiig  assembly  of  the  oouooil, 
or  the  meeting  of  the  estates  of  the  em- 
pire." Nay,  he  promised  likewise  to  sus- 
pend all  prooeediogs  taken  by  his  imperial 
chancellor  in  matters  of  fidth,  against  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  until  the  next  council. 

The  subsidiaiy  troops  against  the  Turks 
were  now  collected,  and  rormed  an  army 
of  such  force  as  had  not  been  produced  for 
a  length  of  time,  the  Protestant  princes  and 
cities  themselves  sending  very  large  contri- 
butions. The  danger  appeared,  indeed,  ex- 
tremely urgent,  for  the  sultan  had  advanced 
with  a  force  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men  to  attack  the  Austrian  territories  from 
four  points ;  and  to  oppose  him,  the  empe- 
ror had  only  seventy-six  thousand  men  at 
command.  However,  the  first  attempts 
they  nuuie  very  soon  showed  the  Turks 
with  what  men  they  had  to  deal.  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  who  led  the  vanguard,  considered  he 
was  bound  for  honor's  sake  to  pnni^  the 
little  town  of  Gunz,  in  Hungary,  which  to 
his  mortification  had  dosed  its  gates  acainst 
him,  thinking  that  it  would  easily  fall  into 
his  hands  on  the  first  assault ;  but  its  brave 
commandant,  Jurisohtisch,  with  his  small 
garrison  repulsed  all  his  attacks,  and  kept 
him  before  the  walls  for  the  space  of  a 
fortnight.  At  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
check  upon  his  marob,  Soliman  calculated 
what  the  great  city  of  Vienna  might  cost 
him,  especially  as  now  the  emperor  had 
oome  to  its  aid ;  and  perceiving,  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  German  princes,  whom  he 
thought  to  find  in  a  state  of  dissension,  had 
now  become  reunited,  he  resolved  at  once 
to  sound  a  retreat.  Thus  the  whole  of 
Europe,  to  their  great  surprise,  found  the 
great  Soliman  quickly  abandon  an  expedi- 
tion which  it  had  cost  him  three  years  to 
prepare. 

The  emperor  was  now  enabled  to  turn 
his  attention  to  other  affairs,  and  proceeded, 
first  of  all,  to  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging with  the  pope  upon  the  subject  of 
the  convocation  of  the  grand  council.  But 
he  found  that  the  pope  was  by  no  means  in 
earnest  about  the  matter,  neither  was  it, 
at  this  time,  at  all  desired  by  the  papal 
court;  and  Charles  accordingly  departed 
£>r  Spain  without  doing  any  thing. 

During  the  absence  of  the  emperor  in 
Spain,  and  while  Ferdinand  was  engaged 
in  employing  all  his  means  to  establish  his 
dominion  in  Hungary,  the  doctrine  of  the 
reformers  spread  rooxe  and  more  in  Ger- 


many, and  party  q>irit  daily  mcreased. 
The  Protestants  went  so  far,  in  the  year 
1534,  as  to  declare  to  the  imperial  cham- 
ber that  they  would  no  longer  obey  its  de- 
crees :  because,  contrary  to  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Nuremberg,  it  pronounced 
judgment  against  them  in  cases  which  re- 
ferred  to  &e  restitution  of  confiscated 
church  property;  and  which  proceeding 
rendered  completely  invalid  the  laws  for 
the  perpetual  peace  of  the  country,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  emperor  Maximilian.  Another 
subject  of  dispute  was  the  territory  of  Wur- 
temberg.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  ciroumstance  of  Ulric,  duke 
of  Wurtemberg,  having,  just  afier  the  death 
of  Maximilian,  and  beforo  the  election  of 
Charles  V.,  been  driven  out  of  his  country 
by  the  Swabian  league,  on  account  of  a 
feud  which  had  exit^  between  him  and 
the  town  of  Reutlingen.  The  league 
oeded  the  land,  which  was  burdened  with  a 
heavy  debt,  to  the  emperor,  and  the  latter 
transferred  it,  in  1530,  to  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand, together  with  his  Austrian  states. 
It  appeared  now  as  if  that  country  was 
destined  to  form  forever  a  portion  of  the 
Austrian  possessions ;  but  the  deposed  duke, 
who  was  now  wandering  through  the  em^ 
pire  a  fugitive,  seeking  to  enlist  his  friends 
in  his  cause,  found  at  length  a  protector  in 
his  relation  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse. 
Ulric  had  already  adoptmi  the  Lutheran 
faith,  and  Philip  now  formed  the  determina- 
tion to  re-establish  him  in  his  possessions 
even  by  force  of  arms.  He  accordingly 
raised  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
marched  unexpectedly  into  the  very  heart 
of  Wurtemberg,  defeated  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernor  of  the  country  at  Lauffen,  in  1584, 
and  restored  the  reconquered  duchy  to 
Ulric.  It  was  expected  that  this  bold  act 
would  have  produced  a  sanguinary  war ; 
but  this  time  the  storm  passed  over.  Charies 
and  Ferdinand  wero  both  too  much  occu- 
pied elsewhere,  and  perhaps  they  may  have 
felt  it  ungenerous  and  unworthy  to  augment 
their  already  extensive  power,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  foreign  country,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  other  members  of  the  Schmal- 
kaldian  league,  who  had  taken  no  share  in 
this  act  of  the  landgrave,  ^endeavored  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  peaceful  adjustment. 
Thence  was  efiected,  under  the  mediation 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  peace  of  Cadan 
in  Bohemia,  by  which  Duke  Ulric  received 
back  his  land  as  an  arriere  fief  of  Austria ; 
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the  raligious  peaoe  as  signed  at  Nuremberg 
was  confirmed,  and  Ferdinand  was  formally 
acknowledged  kins  of  Rome  by  the  elector 
of  Saxony  and  all  his  family.  And  in 
order  to  maintain  at  least  the  imperial  sov- 
ereignty, it  was  decided  that  the  landgrave 
and  Duke  Ulric  should  ask  pardon  of  the 
emperor  personally,  and  of  the  kins  of 
Rome  by  deputy,  for  having  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  land. 

Another  circumstance  occurred  which 
threatened  important  and  serious  results, 
but  still  did  not  interrupt  definitively  the 
peace  of  the  empire,  viz.,  the  contentions 
of  the  anabaptists  in  Mttnster,  in  1584  and 
1535.  The  principles  of  Thomas  Mttnzer 
upon  Christian  libKerty  and  equality,  and 
upon  the  community  of  possessions,  as  well 
as  upon  his  faith  in  immediate  divine  reve- 
lations, were  not  as  yet  eradicated,  and  had 
still  been  preserved,  especially  in  Holland, 
among  the  so-called  anabaptists.  They 
demanded  that  mankind  should  do  penance 
and  be  baptized  anew  in  order  to  avert 
the  wrath  of  God.  Two  of  their  fanatic 
preachers,  Jan  Matthys,  a  baker  of  Har- 
lem, and  a  tailor,  Jan  Bockhold  or  Bockel- 
sohn,  of  Leyden,  proceeded,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1534,  to  MUnster,  at  the 
time  that  an  ecclesiastic,  called  Rothmann, 
had  just  introduced  the  doctrine  of  Luther ; 
they  gained  him  over  to  their  sect  likewise, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  populace  and  other 
anabaptists  from  the  vicinity,  drove  out  of 
the  city  all  the  wealthy  citizens,  created 
fresh  magistrates,  and  established  a  com- 
munity  of  possessions.  Each  person  was 
required  to  deposits  in  a  eeneral  treasury 
all  he  possessed,  whether  m  gold,  silver,  or 
other  precious  articles,  while  the  churches 
were,  despoiled  of  their  ornaments,  pictures, 
and  images,  and  all  the  hooks  they  con- 
tained, except  the  Bible,  were  publicly 
burnt.  Everywhere,  as  in  all  such  scenes 
of  fanaticism,  the  most  licentious  acts  were 
committed,  and  passions,  the  most  violent 
and  brutal,  raged  throughout  the  city. 
Under  the  sanction  of  their  creed  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,  each  man  was  authorized  to 
take  to  himself  several  wives,  and  their 
chief,  John  of  Leyden,  set  the  example  by 
marrying  three  at  once.  Finally,  one  of 
his  partisans,  who  made  a  boast  of  having 
especially  received  a  olivine  communica- 
tion, John  Dusentschur  of  Wareodorf,  sa- 
luted him  as  king  of  the  whole  globe,  and 
as  such,  appointed  to  restore  the  throne  of 


David;  and  twenty-eight  aposdes  were 
selected  and  sent  forth  to  preach  this  doe* 
trine  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  bring  the 
inhabitants  thereof  to  acknowledge  the 
newly-appointed  king.  These  agents,  how. 
ever,  wherever  they  arrived,  were  imme- 
diately  seized  as  rebels  and  executed. 

The  bishop  of  MUnster,  supported  by  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  several  other 
princes,  advanced,  in  the  year  1534,  with 
a  large  army  against  the  city.  In  the  first 
assault,  however,  that  they  made  on  the 
30th  of  August,  they  were  repulsed  most 
valiantly  by  the  fanatic  anabaptisti ;  but 
the  more  slow  and  not  less  fatal  attacks  of 
famine,  to  which  the  latter  were  gradaallj 
reduced  by  the  besiegers,  who  cut  off  the 
supplies,  could  not  be  overcome.  Want 
increased  from  day  to  day,  and  diminished 
more  and  more  the  zeal  of  the  people. 
The  new  king  resolved  to  establish  his 
royal  authority  more  firmly  by  terror,  and 
even  beheaded  one  of  his  wives  with  hs 
own  hand  in  the  public  market-place,  be. 
cause  she  gave  vent  to  the  ezpressios,  that 
she  could  not  possibly  beliete  that  God  had 
condemned  such  a  mass  of  people  to  dii 
of  hunger,  while  the  king  himself  was  liv- 
ing in  abundance.  At  length,  however, 
a&r  a  great  number  had  really  perished 
through  starvation,  two  citizens  led  the 
bishop's  troops,  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
June,  1535,  into  the  city ;  and  after  a  san- 
guinary battle,  John  of  Leyden,  and  his 
executioner,  Knipperdolling,  together  with 
his  chancellor,  Krechting,  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  having  been  publicly  exhibited 
in  several  cities  of  Germany  as  a  spectacle, 
they  were  tortured  with  burning  pincers 
and  put  to  death  by  piercing  their  hearts 
with  a  red-hot  dagger.  Their  bodies  were 
then  placed  in  iron  cages,  and  suspended 
from  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  St.  Lam- 
bert, in  the  market-place  of  Monster,  and 
the  form  of  Catholic  worship,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  bishop,  were  immediateij 
re-established  in  that  city. 

Meantime  the  emperor  had  proceeded 
upon  an  expedition,  the  results  of  whidi 
crowned  him  with  lasting  honor  and  fame. 
A  pirate,  Haradin  Barbarossa,  bora  of  ob- 
scure  parents  in  the  island  of  Lesbofe|,  bat 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  extraordinary 
men  of  his  day,  had  established  himself  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa.  To  join  him  in 
his  depredations  he  had  gained  over  a  nuh 
merous  body  of  Moon^  who^  driven  out  of 
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Spain  by  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
burned  with  the  desire  of  revenging  them. 
selves  upon  the  Christians,  and  thus 
Btrengthenoi,  this  desperate  pirate  infested 
the  Mediterranean  seas  in  every  direction. 
His  cruelty  and  audacity  rendered  him  the 
terror  of  all  the  inhabitants  alon^  the 
coasts ;  while  in  the  African  peninsma  he 
held  in  his  possession  Algiers  and  Tunis, 
and  the  Turkish  sultan,  Soliman,  himself 
had  confided  to  his  charge  the  whole  of  his 
fleet,  in  order  to  employ  it  against  the 
Christians,  of  whom  already  some  thou- 
sands langubhed  as  captives  in  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians. 

As    protector    of  entire    Christendom, 
Charles  felt  he  could  no  longer  endure  the 
existence  of  such  outrage  and  cruelty,  es- 
pecially as  the  fugitive  and  rightful  king 
of  Tunis,  Hascen,  had  come  to  him  for 
protection.     He  embarked,  therefore,  with 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  including 
eight  thousand  Grerman  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Count  Max  of  Eberstein,  and 
a  fleet  of  five  hundred  vessels ;  the  latter 
being  under  the  orders  of  Doria,  and  the 
army  commanded  by  the  emperor  himself 
in   person  and  the   Marquis  de  Vaston. 
They  arrived  before  Tunis  in  the  summer 
of  1535,  and  captured  the  citadel  of  Gole- 
ta,  which  defended  the  port,  on  the  first 
assault;  all  the  ammunition  was  seized, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  Turks  put  to 
the  sword.     The  army  of  Haradin  Barba- 
rossa,  which  was  drawn  up  ready  for  bat- 
tle on  the  plain  in  front  of  the  city,  was  at- 
tacked at  once  and  completely  put  to  rout. 
The  victorious  troops  now  took  possession 
of  the  city,  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
open  the  prisons  of  their  suffering  fellow- 
Christians;  and  Charles,  to  his  inexpressi- 
ble joy,  was  enabled  to  set  at  liberty  no 
less  than  twenty-two  thousand  of  these  oh- 
jects  of  severe  oppression,  who  now,  with 
tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  were  restored  to 
their  relations  and  friends.     The  emperor 
himself  declared  that  glorious  day  to  be 
one  of  the  most  happy  and  delightful  of  his 
entire  life.     His  fame  spread  far  and  wide 
throughout  every  country;   and  this  he 
truly  merited  by  the  courage  and  perse- 
veranoe  he  had  evinced  in  this  perilous  but 
I     heroic  undertaking;   while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  proved  by  his  example  how  easily 
,     these  barbarian  corsairs  or  the  African 
ooasts  might,  with  a  bold  and  resolute 
,     spirit,  be  overcome.    He  restored  the  fu- 
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gitive  king,  Hascen,  to  his  throne  of  Tunis » 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  prohibited  him 
from  all  capture  or  imprisonment  of  Chris* 
tian  slaves,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  obedi- 
ence, the  emperor  retained  possession  of 
the  citadel  of  Goleta.  Haradin,  af\er  his 
defeat,  had  flown  to  Algiers,  whither 
Charles  resolved  to  pursue  him  in  the  en- 
suing year. 

A  fresh  war,  however,  with  the  king  of 
France  prevented  him  from  executing  this 
intention.  This  prince,  on  the  death  of 
Francis  Sforza,  had  renewed  his  claims  to 
Milan,  and  in  order  to  ensure  for  himself 
an  open  road  to  Italy,  he  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked  and  took  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  upon  whose  duke  he  also  made 
claims.  Charles  saw  at  once  the  necessity 
of  war,  and  resolved  to  fix  the  scene  of 
contest  in  the  south  of  France.  Unwarned* 
by  the  disastrous  results  which  attended  his 
first  expedition,  under  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon,  he  undertook  another  in  1536,  and 
having  advanced  as  far  as  Marseilles,  he 
once  more  laid  siege  to  that  city.  He 
however  found  that  it  was  much  too  strong, 
ly  fortified  to  hold  out  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, while  the  whole  of  the  neighboring 
country  was  laid  waste  by  the  French  them- 
selves ;  whence  want  of  supplies  and  dis- 
ease forced  the  emperor,  after  having  re- 
mained two  months  before  the  place,  to 
withdraw  his  troops  and  make  as  good  a 
retreat  as  he  could,  but  in  which  he  never- 
theless lost  much  of  his  ammunition  and 
luMage. 

By  the  mediadon  of  the  pope,  a  suspen- 
sion of  at  ms,  during  ten  years,  took  place 
in  Nice,  in  the,  year  1538,  and  soon  after-  ^ 
wards  the  two  monarchs  had  an  interview 
at  Aigues-Mortes,  on  the  Rhone.  The- 
proposal  for  this  meeting  was  first  made 
by  the  king  of  France ;  and  although  the* 
imperial  council  considered  it  unsafe  for 
the  emperor  to  trust  himself  upon  French 
ground,  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  doubts 
tney  expressed,  resolved,  were  it  even  for 
the  novel  and  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
project — to  him  so  pleasing — ^to  accept  the 
invitation.  When  he  arrived  in  the  harbor 
the  king  himself  embarked  in  his  state 
barge  to  receive  him,  and  conducted  him 
ashore.  Here  a  splendid  dinner  was  pre- 
pared  and  served  up,  which  was  followed 
by  a  grand  f^te,  at  which  the  royal  per. 
sonages  presided  imtil  midnight.  On  the 
following  morning  the  dauphm  himself  at- 
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tended  upon  the  emperor  and  handed  him 
the  water  and  towel  for  hie  toilet,  and,  in- 
deed, both  sides  rivalled  each  other  in  marks 
of  mutual  friendship  and  ciyility.  And  in 
all  this  there  was  no  hypocrisy ;  they  were 
both  desirous  of  a  lasting  peace,  and  in  the 
following  year,  1539,  Francis  gave  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  his  good  intentions  and 
sincere  wishes.  The  city  of  Ghent,  in 
Flanders,  owing  to  some  new  impost,  had 
risen  in  revolt  against  the  emperor  Charles, 
and  offered  to  place  itself  unaer  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king  of  France  ;  but  the  latter 
immediately  communicated  the  circum- 
stance to  the  emperor  himself,  and  proposed 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  reach  the 
scene  of  contention  in  Flanders  with  more 
expedition,  that  he  should  take  the  shortest 
route  from  Spain  through  France. 

This  offer  was  accepted  by  Charles  with- 
out any  mistrust,  and  as  he  proceeded  on 
his  journey  through  'he  kingdom  he  was 
everywhere  received  with  the  greatest 
honors,  and  at  every  city  or  town  he  enter- 
ed the  keys  of  each  place  were  presented 
to  him,  while  in  Fontainebleau,  where  the 
king  had  previously  arrived,  he  was  detain, 
ed  by  magnificent  f^tes  during  the  space  of 
4n  entire  fortnight,  and  when  he  reached 
Paris  he  was  equally  well  entertained  du- 
rinff  another  week. 

His  presence  in  Ghent  very  soon  ap- 
peased the  rioters ;  and  while  he  was  still 
there,  Charles  received  the  most  urgent 
appeals  from  Germany,  hoping  that  he 
^ould  quickly  reappear  in  that  country, 
where  his  presence  was  become  more  ne- 
cessary than  ever,  in  order  to  put  down  the 
disorders  which  had  daily  increased. 

He  acceded  to  their  wishes,  and,  in  the 
year  1541,  presided  at  the  diet  of  Ratis- 
bon.  We  shall  relate  in  the  succeeding 
chapter  how,  on  this  occasion,  and  subse- 
<)uently  for  several  years,  he  endeavored 
by  writings,  religious  discussions,  and  his 
own  persuasive  eloquence,  to  reunite  the 
contending  parties ;  and  how,  at  the  same 
time,  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace  in 
Germany  was  the  desire  and  aim  of  his 
government,  as  well  as  the  necessary  prin- 
ciple of  his  reign,  threatened  as  he  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  invasions  from  the 
Turks,  and  forced,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
carry  on  wars  with  the  French.  Here  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  throw  a  glance  at 
the  progress  made  by  the  empeiY)r  in  his 
foreign  relations,  until  the  period  when,  at 


length,  he  found  his  entire  thoughts  aad 
labors  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  nis  Ger- 
manic empire. 

Charles  quitted  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  and 
proceeded  to  Italy,  whence  he  set  out  oa 
his  expedition  to  Algiers,  as  previously  de- 
termined upon.  His  enterprising  mind, 
ever  delighting  in  new  and  brilliant  ex- 
ploits,  aspired  to  the  realization  of  a  pro- 
ject, at  once  grand  and  commensurate  with 
bis  powers — ^the  annihilation  of  the  corsairs 
of  the  barbarian  states  of  Africa  ;  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  he  now  felt  him- 
self especially  called  upon  to  effect,  inas- 
much as  the  audacious  Barbarossa  bad 
again  excited  general  indignation  by  his 
recent  piracies  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  This 
new  expedition,  however,  commenced  under 
very  unfavorable  circumstances  ;  the  sea- 
son for  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  already  become  extremely  tempestu- 
ous, and  the  experienced  admiral,  Andreas 
Dona  himself,  prognosticated  a  disastrous 
voyage.  Charles,  however,  would  not  coo- 
sent  to  its  being  postponed,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly set  sail.  The  fleet  arrived  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1541,  before  Algiers, 
and  the  troops  were  forthwith  landed.  To> 
wards  evenmg,  however,  before  the  artil- 
lery, baggage,  and  provisions  could  b6 
brought  on  shore,  a  tremendous  gale  arose, 
and  did  much  damage  to  the  ships,  several 
of  which  were  wrecked  on  the  coast. 

All  thoughts  of  conquering  Algiers 
were  of  course  abandoned,  and  the  grand 
object  now  was  the  preservation  of  the 
army ;  for  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Turks 
made  their  appearance  on  the  followii^ 
day  and  pressed  hard  upon  the  ranks  of  the 
jaded  troops.  In  this  trying  and  dangerous 
moment,  however,  the  emperor  Charles 
displayed  the  energy  and  perseverance  for 
which,  as  a  warrior,  he  was  ever  dis- 
tinguished. During  a  march  of  three  en- 
tire days,  through  water  and  mud,  he  led 
his  troops,  amidst  the  harassing  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Metafuz,  where 
the  remnant  of  the  dispersed  fleet  had  as- 
sembled.  Without  distinctkm  he  shared 
with  his  common  soldiers  the  most  severe 
privations  and  fatigue,  and  thence  it  was 
that  he  succeeded  in  reviving  their  spirits 
and  stimulating  their  courage,  till  at  length 
they  reached  their  destination  and  re. 
embarked.  The  emperor  set  sail  ki 
Italy,  where,  having  arrived  safely,  he 
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diaemlMirkedi  and  proceeded  at  onoe  to 
Spain. 

The  king  of  France  had  availed  himself 
of  Charles's  ahsence  in  order  to  renew  hos- 
tilities. All  his  experiments  of  friendly 
understanding  with  Charles  would  not  suf- 
fice to  banish  from  his  recollection  the 
duchy  of  Milan ;  and  now  he  thought  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  he  must  suc- 
ceed in  reconquering  it,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose  he  renewed  his  alliance  with  the 
Turks.  While,  therefore,  Charles,  after 
his  return  from  Algiers,  sought  a  little  re- 
pose  from  the  fatigues  of  that  sad  ezpedi. 
tion,  Francis  forthwith  entered  the  field 
against  him ;  the  incapacity  of  his  generals, 
however,  when  brought  to  compete  with  the 
experience  and  superiority  of  the  Spanish 
leaders,  combined  with  disease  and  the 
scarcity  of  supplies  for  the  troops,  operated 
so  much  against  him,  that  the  whole  of  his 
£ye  armies  could  efiect  nothing  in  the  first 
campaign,  and  were  forced  to  return  home 
dispirited  and  disappointed. 

In  the  following  year,  1548,  Charles  set 
out  for  Italy,  and  thence,  suddenly  crossing 
the  Alps,  proceeded  to  the  Lower  Rhine, 
where  the  duke  of  Cleves  had  made  an  al* 
liance  with  Francis  I.;  and  this  prince, 
who  had  recently  begun  to  encoursge  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  was  selected  as  the 
first  to  feel  the  imperial  authority.  The 
appearance  of  the  emperor  in  this  country 
was  quite  unexpectea.  It  was  reported 
among  the  people  that  he  had  been  ship- 
wrecked on  his  return  from  Algiers  and 
bad  perished.  Believing  this  statement, 
they  treated  the  news  of  his  arrival  in 
Germany  as  a  mere  fable.  The  garrison 
of  the  small  town  of  DUren,  on  being  sum- 
moned by  Charles  to  surrender,  replied : 
**  They  were  no  longer  in  dread  of  the  em- 
peror,  as  he  had  long  since  become  food  for 
the  fishes."  When,  however,  the  Spaniards 
scaled  the  walls,  cut  down  all  before  them, 
and  set  fire  to  the  town,  alarm  and  ter- 
ror  spread  throughout  the  whole  country. 
They  said  the  emperor  had  brought  with 
him  a  species  of  wild  men,  half  black  and 
half  brown,  with  long  sharp  nails  at  their 
fingers'  ends,  which  enabled  them  to  climb 
the  loftiest  walls,  together  with  huge  teeth 
with  which  they  tore  every  thing  asun- 
der. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  beings 
thus  marvellously  described,  were  no  other 
than  the  old  warriors  of  Charles^  who,  by 


constant  exposure  to  the  sun,  had  become 
dyed  completely  brown,  and,  reckless  of  all 
danger,  when  making  an  assault  on  a  forti- 
fied town  usually  futed  their  daggers  or 
lances  in  the  fissures  of  the  walls,  and  thus 
formed  for  themselves  the  means  of  ascent 
to  the  ramparts.  The  terror,  however, 
which  their  appearance  created  very  soon 
brought  under  subjection  the  entire  coun- 
try ;  and  the  duke  of  Cleves  was  obliged 
humbly  to  sue  for  pardon  on  bended  knee. 
This  was  granted  to  him  by  the  emperor, 
but  under  the  condition  that  he  should 
not  forswear  his  religion;  that  whatever, 
changes  he  had  Introduced  should  be>  im- 
mediately abolished,  and  the  original  regu- 
lations  re-established,  and  that  he  should 
not  enter  upon  any  alliance  in  opposition  to 
the  emperor. 

No  action  or  engagement  of  any  impor- 
tance took  place  with  the  French  this  year ; 
but  for  the  ensuing  one  Charles  collected 
a  very  large  army,  and  after  he  had  held  a 
new  diet  in  Spires,  in  the  winter  of  1543, 
and  had  secured  to  himself  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  German  princes,  he  marched  in 
the  following  spring  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try at  the  heaid  of  a  numerous  body  of 
chosen  troops.  The  flower  of  this  army 
consisted  of  thirty  thousand  Germans,  the 
result  of  the  good  understanding  which  the 
emperor  had  established  at  this  last  diet 
between  himself  and  the  Protestant  princes, 
and  more  especially  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  Landgrave  Philip.  The  first  place 
he  took  was  Saint  Dizier,  whence  he 
marched  direct  for  Paris,  and  having  taken 
possessionof  Epemay  and  &h&teau-Thierry, 
he  was  within  a  march  of  only  two  days 
from  the  capital,  whence  the  inhabitants, 
already  alarmed  at  his  approach,  took  to 
flight.  Now,  however,  Francis  made  pro- 
posals  of  peace,  which  the  emperor  ac- 
cepted at  once,  being  anxious  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  rival,  as  aflairs  in  Ger- 
many  grew  more  and  more  complicate,  and, 
on  the  24th  of  September,  1544,  the  peace 
of  Crepi  was  signed — ^the  last  that  Charles 
signed  with  the  king  of  France.  By  .this 
trea*ty  little  alteration  was  made  in  the 
main  points  of  dispute ;  as  before,  Burgun- 
dy  remained  in  the  possession  of  France, 
and  Milan  was  retamed  by  the  emperor. 
Francis,  however,  pledged  himself  this 
time  to  support  the  emperor  not  only  in 
checking  the  Turks,  but  in  restoring  tha 
unity  or  faith. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

State  of  Religioai  Affain  in  Germany,  ttata  1534  to 
154(^Vam  AttemptB  at  ReooncUiation— Raojd  Proi>- 
agation  of  the  New  Doctrine—Hetiry,  Duke  of 
Bnuflwick^Dqath  of  Martin  Luthes;.  1546— Qiarlei 
v.  and  the  Pope— Their  Anlance— nwpaFatiom  for 
War-The  Leanae  of  Schmalkald— The  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  Land^ye  of  Hese— Their  charac- 
ten  oontrasted— Maance,  Dnke  of  Saxony— His  ex- 
traordinary Geniu»~Hia  Adherence  to  the  Emperor 
-The  Pope's  BuU-The  Holy  War-The  Schmalkal- 
dian  Army,1546-]  547— General  Sch&rilin— Division 
among  Uie  JYotestant  Leaders— Inglonous  Reoolts— 
The  ImMrial  Camp  bedeced— Charles  triumphant 
—Duke  Mabriee  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony— Treach- 
ery of  Dnke  Maurice— The  Emperor  in  Upper  .Ger- 
many—Conquen  the  Imperial  Free  Cities— Saxony- 
The  Battle  of  Miihlberg— Hie  SaxQW  defeated— 
The  Elector  taken  Prisoner-Deposed  and  con- 
demned to  Death— The  Game  of  Chea»— The  Elec- 


tor's Firmness  and  Reajmation— His  Life  inared— 
Duke  Maurice  made  Elector  of  Saxony— Witten- 
berg—Charles  V.  and  Philip  of  Hesse— The  Land- 
craye's  Subnussion  and  Huniiliation— Detained  a 
Prisoner,  and  his  Lands  seixed  by  the  Emperor— 
The  Elector  Maurice— His  Mortification,  and  Pro- 
jects against  the  Emneror-The  Spanish  Troops  in 
Gennany^Their  InsMenoe  and  Oinxession. 

In  Saxony,  the  Elector  John  the  Stead- 
fast,  since  the  year  1582,  had  heen  suc- 
ceeded hy  his  son  John  Frederick,'  a 
prince  of  just  and  honorable  principles,  but 
of  a  reserved  mind,  and  in  this  respect 
quite  the  opposite  of  the  bold  and  active 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  who  continued 
to  march  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
princes  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
effective  among  them.  Not  only  this  con- 
trast of  character  presented  in  the  two 
leaders,  but  other  causes  had  operated  to 
produce  a  division  among  the  body  of 
Protestants  themselves.  Already,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  Reformation,  a  dispute 
had  arisen  among  them  with  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  communion,  in  which  at 
first  Luther  stepped  forward  to  resist  Carl- 
stadt,  and  afterwards  extended  his  opposi- 
tion  to  the  reformer  of  Switzerland,  Ulric 
Zwingli,  with  whom  he  had  a  religious 
conference  at  Marburg,  in  1529,  but  which 
led  to  no  satisfactory  result.  They  parted, 
it  is  true,  with  an  improved  opinion  of  each 
other's  merit,  and  Luther  himself  was  in 
hopes  that  the  violence  of  spirit,  which  had 
hitherto  breathed  throughout  their  contro- 
versial  writings,  would  now  become  soft- 
ened down;  but  the  primary  subject  of 
division  still  retained  its  influence,  and 
presented  an  obstacle  even  to  the  external 
union  of  the  parties  in  a  common  alliance ; 
80  that  in  fact  it  might  have  led  to  the 
total  destruction  of  the  new  church,  if  the 
Catholics  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
eziBting  schism  between  them. 


But  amonff  the  latter,  likewise,  dissN). 
sion  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  w« 
have  already  seen,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria 
had  even  joined  the  Schmalkaldian  league. 
And,  subsequently,  when  these  princes 
separated  from  it,  and  the  new  church  was 
thus  threatened  with  greater  danger,  tin 
strict  Lutheran  party,  by  the  advice  of 
their  chief  himself,  became  reconciled,  ht 
a  time,  with  the  Swiss,  by  a  concordate  of 
Wittenberg,  and  the  towns  of  Switzerland 
as  well  as  several  others  of  Upper  Ger- 
many, joined  the  league.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  important  events  towards  the 
development  of  the  evangelical  church. 

The  propagation  of  the  new  doctrine  in. 
creased  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  Several 
bishops  even,  including  those  of  Lfibeek, 
Camin,  and  Schwerin,  embraced  the  new 
form  of  worship,  and  the  venerable  Her- 
mann,  elector  of  Cologne,  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  more  in  detail  as  we  proceed, 
made  serious  preparations  to  follow  thdr 
example. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes, 
however,  took  place  at  this  time  in  the 
Saxon  territories.  The  mmety  of  these 
provinces,  together  with  the  cities  of  Dres- 
den and  Leipsic,  belonged  to  Duke  George, 
(by-named  "the  bearded,")  who  was  i 
zealous  adherent  and  defender  of  the  old 
church,  and  who  employed  every  means 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  iotroductiop 
of  the  new  doctrine  into  his  estates.  His 
two  sons,  however,  died  before  him,  ud 
his  brother,  Henry  of  Altenburg,  (father 
of  Maurice,  the  subsequent  duke  and 
elector,)  his  immediate  inheritor,  was,  OQ 
the  other  hand,  devoted  with  his  whole 
soul  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  When, 
therefore,  his  brother  Qeom  died,  in 
April,  1639,  the  first  act  of  Henry's  gor- 
emment  wau  to  introduce  the  ReformatioD 
everywhere  throughout  his  land.  The  im- 
jority  of  his  subjects  submitted  willinglj; 
the  university  of  Leipsic  itself,  after  a  slight 
opposition,  became  completely  changed, 
and  the  most  zealous  of  the  Catholic  theo- 
logian professors,  having  been  removed  and 
discharged  from  their  ofiices,  were  re- 
placed by  the  partisans  of  the  new  doc- 
trine. 

A  mmilar  change  took  place  in  Brtn- 
denburg,  nearly  about  the  same  time- 
Prince  Joachim  L,  a  zealeus  Catholic, 
having  died  in  1584,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Joachim  11.,  who  had  been  educated 
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by  his  mother,  a  princess  of  Denmark,  in 
the  principles  of  Luther.  Encouraged  by 
the  example  set  by  the  bishop  of  Branden- 
burg, Matthias  Jagow,  this  prince  sub- 
scribed to  the  Augsburg  confession,  and 
introduced  into  his  country  a  church  ser- 
vice which  retained  some  portion  of  the 
old  form  of  worship,  but  in  the  chief  points 
was  strictly  conformable  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformed  church. 

The  superiority  which  the  new  doctrine 
was  now  gaining  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
Induced  the  venerable  Cardinal  Albert, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Brandenbuig,  to  abstain  from  making 
farther  opposition  to  its  progress  in  his  two 
bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt, 
and  withdrawing  to  Mentz,  he  granted  per- 
mission to  the  states  and  cities  of  those 
provinces,  in  return  for  the  payment  of 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  establish 
their  new  doctrine  and  build  churches,  as 
they  might  deem  best  and  most  advanta- 
geous. 

AAer  this,  the  more  evil  the  state  of 
things  became,  the  more  strenuous  were 
both  the  emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdinand 
in  their  endeavors  to  reunite  both  parties, 
and  for  this  object  they  established  from 
time  to  time  successive  religious  confer- 
ences :  at  Hagenau,  in  1540 ;  at  Worms, 
in  1541,  where  Melanchthon  and  Eck  stood 
opposed  to  each  other ;  and  in  the  same 
year  likewise  at  Ratisbon,  at  which  the  em* 
peror  himself  presided  and  took  an  active 
part  therein.  All,  however,  was  in  vain  ; 
the  new  doctrine  was  too  widely  separated 
from  the  old,  and  in  it  were  now  involved 
too  many  interests :  on  all  sides  too  many 
worldly  considerations  were  brought  into 
operation,  and  amidst  the  wild  party  pas- 
sions and  distractions  of  that  period,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  for  the  subject  that 
calm  and  profound  investigation  so  neces- 
sary and  so  desirable. 

These  attempts  at  reconciliation  produ- 
cing little  or  no  result,  the  emperor,  as  usual, 
had  recourse  either  to  a  general  council, 
confirming  in  the  interval  the  treaty  of 
Nuremberg;  on  of  his  own  authority,  is- 
suing, even  agamst  the  voice  of  the  Catho- 
lic majority,  decrees  by  which  all  the 
Protestant  churches  in  the  land  were  re- 
cognised by  the  state.  Thus  it  occurred 
at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  1541,  before 
Charles's  expedition  to  Algiers ;  thus  like- 
wise at  Spires,  in  1542,  by  the  mediation 


of  Ferdinand  and  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, in  order  to  collect  together  all  the 
forces  of  the  empire  against  the  Turks, 
and  finally,  in  1544,  at  the  second  grand 
diet  in  the  same  city,  at  which  the  emperor 
and  all  the  seven  electors  were  present, 
when  he  prepared  his  second  expedition 
against  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  The  personal 
relatk>ns  between  the  emperor  and  the  two 
Protestant  leaders,  John  Frederick  of  Sax- 
ony and  Philip  of  Hesse,  had  never  been 
upon  a  more  favorable  footing,  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  the  question  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween a  son  of  the  elector  end  a  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  had  already  formed  a  subject 
of  discussion,  while  the  landgrave  received 
from  the  emperor  a  promise  that  in  the 
next  campaign  against  the  Turks  he  should 
be  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  lieu 
of  himself.  And  yet  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  Protestants  about  this  time  sought  to 
aid  themselves  by  force  of  arms.  Duke 
Henry  the  younger,  of  Brunswick,  a  zeal- 
ous Catholic,  and  of  impatient  and  violent 
spirit,  was  at  enmity  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  more 
particularly  on  account  of  their  religion  ; 
and  each  party  attacked  the  other  in  fierce 
pamphlets  abounding  in  passionate  invec- 
tive and  furious  abuse.  In  addition  to  this 
the  two  towns  of  Brunswick  and  Goslar, 
which  formed  a  part  of  .the  league  of 
Schmalkald,  invoked  the  protection  of  the 
Protestant  provinces  against  their  own 
duke,  who  oppressed  them  in  every  possible 
way,  and  whom  the  emperor  himself  as 
well  as  King  Ferdinand  Had  repeatedly, 
although  in  vain,  reproached  for  his  unjust 
violence  against  those  towns.  At  length, 
in  1542,  the  league  raised  an  army,  inva- 
ded the  territory  of  the  duke,  conquered  and 
drove  him  from  the  country,  and  held  pos- 
session thereof.  The  duke  appealed  to  the 
emperor  for  succor ;  he,  however,  only 
referred  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of 
the  next  diet. 

Accordingly  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  held 
in  1545,  it  was  decided  that,  until  the  affair 
was  equitably  adjusted,  the  emperor  should 
hold  the  estates  of  Brunswick  under  his 
own  immediate  dominion.  This  arrange- 
ment,  however,  by  no  means  accorded  with 
the  demands  of  the  impatient  and  haughty 
duke,  who  would  willingly  have  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party: 
"  To  pretend  to  make  use  of  threats  in  the 
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name  of  the  emperor,  was,"  he  said,  "  just 
like  hunting  with  a  dead  falcon."  In  bia 
zeal  he  was  misled  into  an  act  for  which  he 
stood  committed  in  the  eyes  of  Francis  I., 
king  of  France.  This  monarch  had  con- 
fided to  his  charge  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  body 
of  troops  for  his  service  ;  as  soon,  however, 
as  the  duke  had  succeeded  in  this  object  he 
marched  them  into  his  own  duchy,  in  the 
autumn  of  1545,  in  order  to  regain  it  from 
his  enemies.  The  no  less  bold  and  ener- 
getic Landgrave  Philip,  however,  was  soon 
on  the  alert  with  his  army,  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony  with  Duke  Maurice  having 
joined  him  with  their  forces,  they  surround- 
ed the  duke  so  completely  in  his  camp  of 
Calefeld,  near  Nordheim,  that  he  was 
forced  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner,  together 
with  his  son.  The  landgrave  led  them 
away  as  captives  to  the  castle  of  Ziegen- 
hain,  and  the  emperor  took  no  farther  in- 
terest in  the  matter  beyond  advising  him 
to  treat  his  prisoners  with  lenity,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  as  princes. 

Meantime  the  before-mentioned  diet  of 
Worms,  although  it  operated  once  more 
towards  the  maintenance  of  religious  peace, 
presented,  nevertheless,  stronger  indica- 
tions of  the  growing  schism,  and  the  com- 
plafnts  of  both  parties  became  more  and 
more  urgent.  The  Catholics  did  not  fail 
to  complain  of  the  confiscation  of  their  ec- 
clesiastical possessions  in  the  Protestant 
countries,  and  the  Protestants  on  their  side 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  decrees  pro- 
nounced by  the  imperial  chamber  in  these 
and  similar  matters,  inasmuch  as  the  Oath- 
olics  would  only  permit  judges  of  the  an- 
cient faith  to  preside  there.  Distrust  had 
now  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  but  a 
small  number  of  Protestant  princes  ap- 
peared  at  all  at  the  diet.  The  grand  me- 
dium for  reconciliation,  from  which  Charles 
.  had  formerly  hoped  so  much,  viz.,  a  gene- 
ral council  of  the  church,  was  now  ineffec- 
tually employed,  for  it  was  now  too  late  to 
resort  to  it,  neither  was  it  regulated  in  a 
just  and  equitable  form.  The  court  of 
Rome  had  eventually  given  its  consent  to 
such  an  assembly,  and  had  convoked  the 
council  for  the  15th  of  March,  1545,  at 
Trent,  in  Tyrol,  which  was  solemnly 
opened  on  the  13th  of  December  of  the 
same  year.  The  ProtestanU,  however, 
refused  to  recognise  its  authority  for  de- 
oiding  in  their  afiairs,  giving  as  their  rea- 


sons— that  the  coiiocil  was  oonvoked  on 
the  frontiers  of  Italy,  in  a  country  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  customs  of  Ger- 
many, and  which  oonsequently  conld  not 
fail  to  have  an  injuriously  preponderating 
influence ;  and  ^rther,  that  the  pope,  who 
had  already  condemned  them  as  heretics, 
or  at  least  bad  treated  them  as  accused  of 
heresy,  presided  at  the  said  council  as  their 
judge.  If,  therefore,  this  council  was  to 
be  regarded  as  an  independent  one,  they 
must  enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  others. 

Some  time  previously,  Frederick,  the 
elector  palatine,  who  had  then  recently 
gone  over  to  the  new  church  doetrine, 
made  a  proposition  which  might  have  pro- 
duced advantageous  results  if  every  one 
had  been  animated  with  good  &ith  and 
influenced  by  pure  principles.  He  pro- 
posed, viz.,  "to  convoke  a  natH>nal  or 
general  council  of  Germany,  and  to  trass- 
mit  to  Trent  the  convention  therein  con- 
cluded between  all  parties,  as  being  the 
opinion  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Geroiao 
nation.''  The  same  idea  had  been  vainly 
suggested,  even  prior  to  this,  by  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony,  who  proposed  that 
the  said  council  should  meet  in  Augsburg. 
This  expedient,  free  from  all  foreign  influ- 
ence, and  by  which  the  nation  would  have 
been  so  represented  as  to  express  its  wants 
fairly  and  directly,  appeared  the  only  one 
which  mint  have  proved  beneficial  and 
have  led  to  a  conclusion  of  religbns  dis- 
putes. 

The  anxiety  felt  by  the  emperor  and 
the  Catholics,  lest  the  Protestants  should 
acquire  a  superiority  throughout  the  em- 
pire, was  not  without  foundation.  Three 
out  of  the  four  lay-electorate  princes  in 
the  imperial  council,  had  already  adopted 
the  new  doctrine,  (although  the  elector 
palatine  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
had  not  as  yet  joined  the  league  of  Scbmal- 
kald,)  and  now  even  one  of  the  three  pre)* 
ates,  Hermann,  the  venerable  elector  of 
Cologne,  declared  himself  more  and  more 
decidedly  in  faror  of  the  new  cause.  H« 
was  desirous,  with  the  sanction  of  his 
states  and  a  portion  of  his  chapter,  to  in- 
troduce mto  his  bishopric  the  most  search- 
ing and  important  reforms,  and  had  al- 
ready entered  upon  the  grand  work  him- 
self,  having  invited  Melanchthon  from 
Wittenberg  to  aid  him  therein.  The  uni- 
versity and  the  corporation  of  Cologne, 
however,  together  with  the  opposition  party 
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of  the  chapter,  were  against  all  such  re- 
formsy  and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and 
the  pope  for  their  authority  against  these 
measufes.  This  university  had,  previous- 
ly to  the  Reformation,  in  the  time  of  Jacob 
Hoogstraten,  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
dispute  against  the  humanists,  the  profes- 
sors and  restorers  of  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient languages,  and  especially  against 
Reuchlin  ;  while  it  was  one  of  the  first  to 
condemn  the  dogmas  of  Luther. 

In  this  increasing  complication  of  affairs, 
where  no  longer  the  least  hope  of  concilia- 
tion remained,  the  emperor,  more  and  more 
urged  to  hostile  measures  by  Rome  and 
Spain,  (the  duke  of  Alba  having  now  ar- 
rived in  Germany  from  the  latter  country,) 
considered  himself  at  length  called  upon — 
however  much,  hitherto,  an  inward  warn- 
ing voice  might  have  restrained  him — ^to 
employ,  as  a  last  resource,  the  force  of 
arms,  and  thus  promptly  and  definitively 
to  decide  the  question.  His  chancellor, 
Granvella,  held,  therefore,  secret  council 
with  the  pope's  legate.  Cardinal  Farnese, 
on  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  a  war 
against  the  Protestants;  he  gave  him  to 
understand  that  the  pope  must  necessarily 
join  in  active  co-operation,  as  the  emperor 
himself  was  exhausted,  and  the  Catholic 
princes  without  energy  ;  and  the  cardinal, 
in  his  joy  to  find  the  emperor  now  seriously 
determined  to  proceed  to  extremities,  made 
the  most  flattering  promises.  In  order  to 
be  unoccupied  with  any  foreign  enemy, 
Charles  now  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
sultan,  and  with  Francis  I.  he  likewise 
made  peace. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  critical  period 
of  Charles's  life.  In  forming  the  resolu- 
tion to  accomplish  with  the  sword  that 
which  he  had  so  long  endeavored  to  efiTect 
by  peaceful  means,  he  fell  into  a  great 
error;  falsely  imagining  that  the  mighty 
agitations  of  the  mind  could  be  checked 
and  held  in  chains  by  external  power. 
Prom  that  moment,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  himself  vanquished  by  that  very  over- 
whelming epoch,  the  course  of  which,  until 
then,  he  had  appeared  to  direct  and  hold  in 
rein;  it  was  henceforward  no  longer  in 
his  power  to  restrain  its  career.  His 
genius,  impaired  with  increasing  years, 
and  over  which,  about  this  time,  the  Jesuits 
had  gained  an  influence  not  to  be  mistaken, 
became  more  and  more  clouded  and  preju- 
diced against  dl  that  was  new  and  vigor. 


ous  in  life,  and  thus,  in  his  gloomy  and 
morose  spirit,  he  thought  he  was  able  to 
cut  with  the  sharp  edge  of  his  swoid  the 
knot  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  loosen. 
This  mistaken  idea  of  the  emperor  Charles 
at  the  closing  period  of  his  reign  resembles 
a  tragedy,  in  which  we  find  a  noble  mind 
forced  to  bend  and  sink  beneath  the  heavy 
burden  to  which  fate  has  subjected  it. 
These  latter  years,  it  is  true,  may  be  in- 
bluded  among  the  most  brilliant  of  his  life, 
by  their  external  successes  produced  so 
rapidly ;  but  it  was  precisely  this  good 
fortune  which  made  him  lose  sight  of  the 
exact  point  of  moderation  which,  down  to 
this  moment,  he  had  so  happily  main- 
tained, and  whence  he  was  soon  laid  low 
by  the  iron  hand  of  destiny,  and  all  his 
plans,  formed  with  so  much  trouble  and 
anxiety,  completely  annihilated.  Nothing 
else  now  remained  for  him,  but  to  collect 
his  reduced  powers  in  order  to  withdraw 
in  time  from  the  whirlpool  before  him,  and, 
while  he  threw  aside  the  shining  brilliancy 
of  earthly  grandeur,  to  preserve  at  least 
the  independence  of  his  spirit.  And,  as* 
suredly,  by  this  last  resolution,  of  which 
subsequently  we  shall  speak  more  fully, 
the  emperor  Charles  secured  to  himself 
his  dignity  as  a  man  while  he  conciliated 
the  voice  of  posterity. 

Shortly  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  sanguinary  war  of  religion,  Luther, 
the  founder  of  the  grand  struggle,  breathed 
his  last.  He  had  used  all  tl^  weight  of 
his  power  and  influence  in  order  to  dis- 
suade his  party  from  mixing  external  force 
with  that  which  ought  only  to  have  its  seat 
within  the  calm  profundity  of  the  soul ; 
and,  indeed,  as  long  as  he  lived,  this  ener- 
getic  reformer  was  the  warm  advocate  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  He  repeatedly 
reminded  the  princes  that  his  doctrine  was 
foreign  to  their  warlike  weapons,  and  he 
beheld  with  pain  and  distress,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  the  growing  temporal  di- 
rection  given  to  the  holy  cause,  and  the 
increasing  hostility  of  parties,  whence  he 
augured  nothing  good.  Providence,  how- 
ever, spared  him  from  witnessing  the  final 
and  disastrous  course  of  events.  He  had 
suffered  from  severe  illness  ibr  several 
years,  and  during  a  journey  he  had  under- 
taken, in  the  year  1546,  to  Bisleben,  in 
order  to  settle  a  dispute  between  the  earls 
of  Mansfeld,  he  was  seized  with  a  fresh 
stroke  of  illness,  and  died  on  the  10th  of 
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February  of  that  year,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
three,  after  having  repeated .  once  more, 
with  his  dying  breath,  that  he  had  lived 
and  now  died  in  the  firm  belief  of  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  His  body  was 
conveyed  in  solemn  state  to  Wittenberg, 
where  it  was  placed  in  the  vault  of  the 
royal  chapel  of  the  castle. 

While  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  was  still  sit- 
ting,  in  1546,  where  for  the  last  time  the 
Protestants  urged,  viz.  **  A  lasting  peace 
and  equal  rights  for  the  evangelical  and 
Catholic  estates,  together  with  an  equitable 
council  of  the  German  nation,"  the  empe- 
ror had  already  collected  an  army,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
pope.  He  determined,  in  combination  with 
the  Holy  See,  to  adopt  extreme  measures 
against  Hermann,  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne,  who  was  at  once  formally  deposed 
from  his  electorate.  Tbis  and  other  acts 
alarmed  the  confederates  of  Schmalkald  ; 
and  they  demanded  from  the  emperor  the 
object  of  bis  military  preparations.  He  re- 
plied briefly :  "  That  all  those  who  submit- 
ted to  his  authority  would  find  him  influ- 
enced  by  the  same  gracious,  paternal,  and 
good  intentions  he  luid  hitherto  shown  ;  but 
oa  the  other  hand,  all  such  as  acted  in  op- 
position to  him  must  expect  to  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  severity."  And  shortly 
after  this,  when  the  messenger  returned 
from  Rome  with  the  treaty  signed  by  the 
pope,  he  issued  his  declaration  of  the  26th 
of  June,  1546  :  "  That  as  hitherto  all  the 
diets  had  produced  no  efiect,  it  was  his  de- 
sire that  all  should  await  with  patience 
the  determination  be  might  adopt  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  whether  for  peace  or 
war."  This  declaration  showed  evidently 
that  it  was  the  emperor's  intention  to  have 
recourse  to  war,  and  the  Schmalkaldian 
league  immediately  prepared  to  take  up 
arms  in  their  defence.  The  marked  con- 
trast, however,  between  the  two  great  lead- 
ers held  out  but  little  prospect  of  brilliant 
results. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  who  adhered  to 
his  faith  with  his  whole  soul,  and  was  but 
little  influenced  by  any  thing  external  be- 
yond  it,  would  not  for  a  moment  admit  any 
political  calculation  to  connect  itself  with 
his  cause,  but  rested  solely  upon  his  con- 
viction, <<  That  God  would  not  forsake  His 
gospel."  Previously,  he  had  already  refus- 
ed  the  alliance  of  the  kings  of  England  and 
France,  because  they  bom  appeared  to  him 


unworthy  to  defend  the  doctrines  be  held  tc 
be  the  most  pure,  and  he  even  oonsiderM] 
that  he  was  bound  to  refuse  theco-operatioD 
of  the  Swiss,  because  they  deviated  from 
him  in  their  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  elector,  whose  ideas  were 
extremely  circumscribed,  had  never  for  a 
moment  suspected  the  existence  of  the  plans 
80  long  contemplated  by  tlie  emperor ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  always  continued  to  nour- 
ish in  his  heart,  even  to  the  last  moment, 
the  most  sincere  and  genuine  veneratioD 
f6r  the  ancient  sacred  name  and  person  of 
the  emperor.  And,  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  able  chancellor,  Bruck,  to  whom  be 
confided  every  thing,  and  who,  fortunately, 
knew  better  than  himself  how  to  bring  into 
connection  the  maxims  of  state  policy  widi 
the  strict  principles  of  religion,  so  firmly 
advocated  by  his  master,  th^  league  would 
have  suffered  still  more  severely. 

Philip  of  Hesse  was  not  wanting  either 
in  attachment  and  zeal  for  his  faith ;  bot 
there  were  other  motives  besides  of  an  ex- 
ternal  character  by  which  he  was  influ- 
enced in  the' part  he  had  chosen.  He  bad 
from  the  first  been  excited  by  the  most 
burning  ambition,  and  had  it  not  so  hap- 
pened that  a  combination  of  events  had  cut 
him  off  from  all  friendly  connection  with 
the  imperial  throne,  he  would  doubtless 
have  occupied  a  distinguished  position  among 
the  counsellors  and  generals  of  the  emperor. 
Finding  himself,  however,  placed  by  fate 
at  the  head  of  the  opposite  party,  his  bold 
and  enterprising  genius  prompted  him  to 
employ  every  expedient  against  the  empe- 
ror ;  and  for  which  purpose  he  was  gifted 
with  powers  far  more  comprehensive  than 
the  elector  of  Saxony.  He  would  willingly, 
in  several  cases,  have  taken  up  arms  where 
the  circumstances  were  favorable,  in  order 
to  obtain  for  himself  and  his  co-religionists 
at  once  those  rights  for  which  they  were 
otherwise  forced  to  wait  until  granted  them 
by  the  emperor.  We  have  seen  already 
how  he  twice  boldly  took  the  field  at  all 
hazards,  at  one  time  in  favor  of  Ulric  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  at  another  against  the 
duke  of  Brunswick ;  but  whenever  he 
urged  the  policy  of  undertaking  more  ex- 
tensive expeditions,  he  found  hlmaelf  al- 
ways checked  by  the  elector,  who  was  ever 
anxious  not  to  infringe  the  laws ;  whence 
it  was  alone  the  common  danger  which 
held  in  union  two  minds  so  different  in  cha- 
racter, and  almost  wholly  opposed  to  eaek 
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other.  Tills  inequality  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, however,  could  not  fail  to  produce  ne- 
cessarily great  confusion  and  opposition  in 
moments  of  decisive  action. 

This  was  the  weak  side  of  the  SchmaU 
kaldian  league  ;  but  for  this,  its  power  un- 
der good  and  wisely-concerted  direction, 
would  have  been  sufficiently  effective  to 
have  obtained  complete  success  in  a  legiti- 
mate defence  against  the  emperor.  And 
in  such  case,  to  have  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  and  feeling  with  which  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony  acted,  would  have  been 
highly  praiseworthy  and  honorable;  for 
thence  the  Protestant  party  would  have 
been  able  to  defend  its  liberty  of  faith  with 
advantage,  without  the  interference  of 
foreigners,  which  was  always  destructive 
to  Germany ;  it  would  have  preserved  the  re- 
spect and  reverence  due  to  the  imperial  ma. 
jetity  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  latter  did  not 
transgress  5ie  limits  of  justice,  and  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  dishonest  arti- 
fices of  that  policy  which  honors  truth  in 
proportion  only  as  it  accords  with  its  own 
interest.  But  the  league  was  unhappily 
devoid  of  unity  of  action  and  cordial  co- 
operation, as  well  as  in  fixity  of  purpose  in 
the  execution  of  its  plans.  A  considerable 
number  of  princes  had  refused  to  join  its 
ranks,  and  even  opposed  it  by  attaching 
themselves  to  the  emperor's  party.  Mau- 
rice, the  young  duke  of  Saxony,  although 
himself  a  Protestant  and  cousin  of  the  elec- 
tor, as  well  as  heir  to  the  Landgrave  Philip, 
was  in  secret  communication  with  the  empe- 
ror ;  while  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
John  of  KUstrin,  abandoned  the  league, 
and  Albert  of  Baireuth  also  openly  enter- 
ing  the  service  of  the  empexor,  acted  with 
him  in  concert  against  it. 

Maurice  of  Saxony  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  distinguished  men  of  his 
day.  Young,  bold,  and  active,  he  already 
possessed  the  keen  glance  and  quick  con- 
ception  of  the  more  experienced  warrior, 
and  had  at  command  that  searching,  com- 
prehensive view  of  circumstances  which  en- 
abled him  to  execute  his  purposes  with 
characteristic  promptitude.  His  whole  ap- 
pearance, likewise,  displayed  the  perfect 
roan ;  and  his  eye  of  fire  and  penetration, 
together  with  the  entire  expression  of  his 
noble,  daring  countenance,  indicated  his  he- 
roic character.  The  emperor  Charles 
himself,  who  always  ranked  the  Grermans 
&r  behind  hb  subjects  of  the   southern 


climes,  and  accordingly  held  but  few  of 
them  in  much  respect,  soon  learned  to  know 
the  young  duke's  character,  and  quickly 
penetrating  into  all  that  was  grand  and  no. 
ble  in  his  nature,  he  singled  him  out  at 
once  as  worthy  of  especial  regard  and  es* 
teem  beyond  all  his  other  courtiers. 

Maurice,  whose  keen  glance  penetrated 
far  more  deeply  into  future  events  than  that 
of  his  cousin  the  elector,  discovered  very 
soon  that  the  latter  could  not  possibly  main- 
tain the  contest  against  the  superior  address 
and  tact  of  the  emperor,  and  he  accordingly 
formed  at  once  the  resolution  of  making 
himself  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Saxony. 
In  doing  this,  he  may,  perhaps,  have  justi- 
fied himself  by  the  plea,  that  there  was  no 
other  means  of  saving  it ;  still  his  justice 
and  truth  were  put  thereby  severely  to  the 
test.  He  would  not  join  the  league  of 
Schmalkald  because  he  wished  to  attach 
himself  to  the  emperor  and'  preserve  his 
alliance  until,  by  the  attainment  of  his  oh- 
ject,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  act  with 
independence. 

On  the  formation  of  the  league  he  gave ' 
his  advice  against  it,  and  when  invited  to 
join  it,  he  refused  and  declared  that  he 
would  only  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  his 
own  lands.  He  was,  however,  already,  at 
the  moment  he  made  this  declaration,  in 
secret  understanding  with  the  emperor ;  but 
to  what  extent*  and  how  closely  he  was 
allied,  and  under, what  stipulations,  has  not 
been  clearly  shown:  unfortunately,  howev- 
er, there  is  every  probability  to  suppose  that 
the  reward  held  out  to  him  was  the  pros- 
pect of  receiving  the  electorate.  Such 
being  the  case,  what  an  inward  struggle 
must  it  have  cost  him,  and  how  painfully 
must  it  have  agitated  his  whole  soul,  when 
the  unsuspecting  elector,  just  before  he  set 
out  on  his  expedition  against  the  emperor, 
confided  into  his  hands  the  whole  of  his 
lands,  in  order  to  protect  and  watch  over 
them  as  his  substitute  during  his  absence, 
to  be  faithfully  restored  to  him  on  his  return  I 
Nevertheless,  no  external  sign  betrayed 
this  inward  contention,  and  wisdom  tri- 
umphed over  truth ;  and  in  order  not  to  be- 
tray himself,  he  accepted  the  protectorate 
of  the  electoral  territories. 

The  emperor  exerted  every  effort  in  or- 
der that  the  approaching  war  should  not 
assume  the  character  of  a  purely  religiotia 
war.  In  a  proclamation  to  the  principal 
Protestant   cities,  Strasburg,  Nuremberg, 
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Augsburg,  and  Ulm,  priated  in  Ratisbou, 
he  assures  them  positively :  "  That  the 
preparations  for  war  made  by  bis  imperial 
majesty,  were  by  no  means  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  either  religion  or 
liberty,  but  solely  in  order  to  bring  to  sub' 
mission  a  few  obstinate  princes,  who,  under 
the  cloak  of  religion,  sought  to  seduce  over 
to  their  party  other  members  of  the  holy 
empire,  and  who  had  lost  all  sense  of  jus. 
tice  and  order,  as  well  as  respect  for  the 
imperial  dignity." 

The  straightforward  good  sense  of  the 
Gierman  citizens,  told  them  plainly  that  a 
part  of  this  proclamation  was  nothing  but 
mere  empty  words,  while  they  felt  the  dan- 
ger with  whieh  they  were  themselves  threat- 
ened by  the  overthrow  of  the  princes. 
They  held  themselves,  therefore,  firmly  at-, 
tached  to  their  league  with  the  Protestant 
states.  An  unexpected  event  which  now 
look  place  rendered  perfectly  useless  all  the 
pains  that  Charles  had  taken  to  conceal  the 
object  in  view.  He  had  scarcely  concluded 
his  alliance  with  the  pope,  the  nature  of 
*which  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he 
had  so  lately  assured  the  cities  in  qiAs- 
tion,  when  the  pope  made  it  publicly  known, 
and  issued  a  bull  throughout  Germany,  in 
which  he  represented  the  emperor*a  expedi- 
tion as  a  holy  undertakins  for  the  cause  of 
religion :  "  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord,"  it 
says  therein,  "shall  now  be  purified,  by 
fire  and  sword,  of  all  the  weeds  which  have 
been  sown  by  the  heretics  throughout  the 
Germanic  empire."  By  the  terms  of  the 
compact  itself,  the  pope  promised  to  assist 
the  emperor  with  twelve  thousand  Italian 
fbot-soldiersy  and  fifteen  hundred  light  caval- 
ry troops,  which  he  undertook  to  maintain 
at  his  own  cost  for  the  space  of  six  months. 
Besides  this,  he  gave  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns  towards  the  general  outlay  of  the 
war,  and  authorized  the  emperor  to  draw 
the  moiety  of  the  revenues  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical  possessions  in  Spain^  and  to  dispose 
of  Spanish  monastic  property  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  thousand  scudi.  In  return 
fer  which  Charles  promised  :  "That  he 
would  compel,  by  force  of  arms,  all  the 
rebels  in  Germany  to  return  to  their  obe- 
dience to  the  holy  chair  of  Rome ;  that  he 
would  restore  the  ancient  ^ligion,  and  that, 
without  the  consent  of  the  hoUy  father,  he 
would  enter  into  no  treaty  with  those  of  the 
new  heresy,  that  might  be  disadvantageous 
or  injurious  to  the  Ibmish  church." 


Thus  this  manifesto,  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  Charies,  esve  a  religious  character  to 
t>)B  war,  and  such  was  the  pope's  desire. 
In  the  Protestant  countries,  however,  the 
most  bitter  and  indescribable  exasperation 
was  excited,  and  if  the  leaders  hadooly 
known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  that  mo. 
ment,  by  directing  the  entire  strength  of 
the  mass  thus  aroused,  the  emperor,  with 
his  Spaniards  and  Italians,  must  have  been 
completely  overcome.  For  the  other  Ger- 
man princes,  and  even  the  Catholic  princes, 
held  themselves  generally  quiet ;  dreading 
lest,  after  overthrowing  the  Protestants,  the 
emperor  would  exercise  sole  dominion  over 
the  whole  empire. 

The  army  furnished  by  the  cities  of 
Upper  Germany  marched  first  into  the 
field ;  a  well-appointed  and  select  body  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  a  man  dis. 
tinguished  for  his  military  skill  and  well- 
tried  experience,  Sebastian  SchHrtlio  of 
Burtenbach,  near  Augsburg.  This  brave 
officer  and  knight  was  remarkable  for  his 
resolution  and  firm,  undeviating  principles 
of  action ;  he  would  never  brook  half 
measures,  but  always  manceuvred  for  the 
total  defeat  and  destruction  of  his  enemy- 
He  had  served  in  all  the  campaigns  against 
the  Turks  and  the  French,  and  had  shareo 
in  the  battle  of  Pavia  and  the  storming  of 
Rome  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  He 
was  now  soon  joined  by  the  corps  of  Ulric, 
duke  of  Wurtembere,  under  the  command 
of  the  brave  John  of  Heydeck.  Schartlin 
speedily  drew  up  his  plan  of  the  war,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  commenced  operations 
by  at  once  seeking  to  annihilate  the  em. 
peror's  forces  at  the  very  onset  of  their 
formation ;  for  Charles,  who  still  remained 
stationary  in  Ratisbou,  had  as  yet  at  the 
utmost  only  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
men,  while  he  still  awaited  the  troops  col- 
lecting in  Germany  and  those  that  were 
marching  to  his  aid  from  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Schttrtlln  advanced  against  the  town  of 
Fuessen  on  the  river  Lech,  in  Swabia,  one 
of  the  principal  military  depots  of  the  em- 
peror ;  but  the  troops  on  his  approach  evac- 
uated the  place,  and  retired  into  Bavaria, 
and  just  as  he  was  about  to  march  in  pur- 
suit  of  them,  a  messenger  arrived  from  the 
council  of  the  city  of  Augsburg,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  was  more  especially  engaged,  with 
instructions  not  to  enter  the  territory  of  th« 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  a  neutral  power. 
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The  house  of  BaTaiia  bad  threatened  to 
joir  tbd  emperor  ia  case  they  did  not  leave 
his  country  unmolested ;  at  the  same  time  it 
may  be  observed,  that  if  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
main entirely  neutral,  it  ought  assuredly  not 
to  have  permitted  the  troops  of  the  emperor 
to  pass  through  its  territory.  But  there 
was  at  that  moment  a  secret  compact  oon- 
eluded  between  the  Bavarian  house  and 
the  emperor,  by  which  the  former  agreed 
to  furnish  at  least  a  certain  contribution  in 
money.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little 
pain  and  mortification  that  Sch&rtlin  found 
nimself  thus  suddenly  checked  and  forced 
to  make  a  halt  on  the  very  banks  of  the 
river  Lech,  without  being  permitted  to 
cross  it  and  destroy  the  enemy  thus  slip- 
ping through  his  fingers ;  especially  as  his 
plans  embraced  far  more  important  and 
decisive  results,  it  being  his  determination, 
after  having  defeated  the  trcwps  now  before 
him,  to  have  proceeded  by  forced  marches 
on  to  Ratisbon  itself.  The  army  there 
collected  being  but  small,  the  emperor 
would  have  been  forced  to  take  to  flight,  in 
which  case  he  must  have  lost  the  whole  of 
Upper  Grermany.  Referring  to  this  sub- 
met  Schftrtlin  wrote:  << That  assuredly 
Hannibal  himself  had  not  experienced  great- 
er regret  and  mortification,  when  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  Italy,  than  he  had  en- 
dured when  forced  at  that  moment  to  retire 
from  the  Bavarian  territory.'' 

The  brave  Schartlin  now  proceeded  at 
once  to  carry  into  ezecutioa  the  plan  be 
had  formed  immediately  afker  the  failure 
of  his  first  project,  and  which  was  to 
oppose  the  maroh  of  the  pope's  troops 
across  the  Tyrolese  mountams  into  Ger- 
many. 

Never  had  such  a  well-appointed  army 
been  formed  in  Italy  as  that  which  now 
marched  forth  to  join  the  emperor's  force; 
the  soldiers,  under  chiefe  long  distinguished 
for  courage  and  experience,  being  all  uni- 
ted  in  one  zealous,  enthusiastic  feeling 
against  the  Protestants.  Sohartlin,  by  for- 
ced marches,  soon  gained  the  passes  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  important  de- 
file of  Ehrenberg.  Thence  he  marched 
against  Inspruck,  and  had  he  been  allowed 
to  proceed,  would  have  obtained  his  object 
and  commanded  the  whole  country;  but 
here  he  received  fresh  ordefs  from  the 
leaders  of  the  league,  by  whom  he  was 
now  instructed  to  evacuate  the  land,  uias- 
Biuoh  M  King  Fefdinandi  to  whom  it  be- 


longed, had  not  as  yet  declared  war  against 
the  Schmalkaldian  league.  Thus  was 
evinced  already,  even  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  operations,  all  that  doubt  and  fear 
among  the  confederates  whence  might  easily 
be  foreseen  the  most  unfortunate  and  dis- 
astrous results.  For  it  was  the  height  of 
folly  and  madness,  after  the  war  had 
become  inevitable,  to  show  consideraticHi 
towards  those  who,  although  as  yet  not 
declared  enemies,  were  nevertheless  known 
to  be  decidedly  hostile.  Nevertheless,  the 
general  was  obliged  again  to  obey  superior 
orders,  and  was  thus  unable  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantages  he  already  possess- 
ed, or  might  at  any  future  period  gain. 

Meantime,  the  Saxon  and  Hessian  troops 
were  brought  into  the  field,  and  directed 
their  maroh  towards  Upper  Germany.  The 
two  chiefe  of  the  league  addressed,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  a  letter  to  the  emperor  as  fol- 
lows: "That  they  were  not  conscious  of 
having  committed  any  act  of  disobedience, 
for  which  they  had  been  accused  by  the 
emperor.  If,  however,  they  had  laid  them- 
selves open  to  such  reproach,  it  was  only 
just  and  equitable  that  they  should  be 
heard  beforehand ;  and  if  this  did  take 
plaooi  then  they  would  make  it  clear  in 
the  eyes  of  all,  that  the  emperor  undertook 
the  war  merely  at  the  instigation  of  the 
pope,  in  order  to  oppress  and  crush  the 
doctrine  of  the  evangel bts,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  Grermanic  empire."  This  last  and 
most  grave  accusation,  now  made  for  the 
first  time  against  the  emperor  by  his  oppo- 
nents, was  soon  eagerly  oaught  at  and 
disseminated  throughout  the  world.  This 
one  sentence,  if  it  was  held  to  be  truly 
expressed,  must  have  produced  a  startling 
change  even  in  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves, have  subdued  all  their  zeal,  and 
rendered  them  less  desirous  to  behold  the 
emperor  succeed  in  overcoming  his  ad- 
versaries. 

.Charles,  indeed,  immediately  afterwards, 
by  committing  a  most  rash  act,  appeared 
to  confirm  the  accusation  thus  made  against 
htm ;  for  when  the  document  from  the 
leaders  of  the  league  was  laid  before  himy 
he  would  not  even  touch  it,  but  proceeded 
at  once,  on  the  20th  of  July,  to  reply  to  it 
by  a  declaration  of  the  imperial  ban  against 
tbe  two  princes  of  Saxony  and  Hesse.  He 
therein  charged  them  with  disobedience  to 
the  imperial  authority,  and  a  design  to  "  de- 
prive him  of  his  crown,  his  sceptre,  and  all 
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authority,  in  order  to  invest  themselves 
therewith,  and  finally  to  subjugate  every 
one  to  their  tyrannical  power/'  He  callcKl 
them  "  rebels,  perjurers,  and  traitors,"  and 
absolved  their  subjects  from  all  obligation 
of  homage  and  obedience  to  them.  Thus 
severely  did  he  express  himself  in  reply  to 
their  address,  although  quite  in  conformity 
with  the  excitement  and  violence  of  that 
turbulent  period.  By  this,  his  last  act, 
however,  the  emperor  violated  the  ancient 
rights  of  the  empire,  according  to  which  he 
was  not  empowered  to  declare  the  ban 
against  any  state,  without  the  council  and 
judgment  of  the  princes.  No  exact  esti- 
mate, therefore,  can  be  made  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  emperor  might  have  been  car- 
ried, had  circumstances  continued  favor- 
able ;  for  to  minds  like  his,  which  subject 
themselves  entirely  to  the  dictates  and 
guidance  of  prudence,  circumstances  con- 
stitute the  only  measure  of  restriction. 
They  undertake  only  what  appears  to  them 
practicable,  and  Charles  accordingly  was 
cautious  in  not  attempting  to  do  that  which 
he  could  not  complete.  lie  held  the  sway 
over  so  many  extensive  states,  and  had  op- 
posed to  him  so  many  powerful  adversaries 
in  Europe,  that  he  felt  it  quite  impossible 
to  devote  that  continual  and  exclusive  care 
to  Germany,  which  a  plan  of  absolute  sov- 
ereignty, to  be  carried  out  successfully, 
strictly  demanded  ;  whence  he  wisely  ab- 
stained from  the  attempt.  Nevertheless, 
.Charles  gave  ample  evidence  of  his  char- 
acter as  a  proud  and  mighty  emperor,  and 
the  ruler  of  half  the  world,  by  acting  in 
particular  circumstances,  when  every  thing 
depended  upon  prompt  measures  of  execu- 
tion, independent  of  all  forms  of  law; 
whence  it  may  be  said  that  the  violation  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  empire  rested 
more  in  his  intentions  than  in  his  plans. 

Meantime  he  entered  upon  this  opening 
scene  of  the  Schmalkaldian  war  in  con- 
scious superiority  of  mind  and  true  heroic 
independence.  Although  having  at  com- 
mand but  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  threat- 
ened by  an  army  of  at  least  fifty  thousand 
men,  the  nnost  complete  and  formidable 
force  that  Germany  had  pnxiuced  for  sev 
eral  years,  he  only  replied  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  princes  by  the  said  document 
of  excommunication,  and  then  proceeded 
firom  Ratisbon  to  Landshut  in  order  to  be 
more  immediately  at  hand  to  receive  the 
•uooors  marching   fttnn   Italy.     To 
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move, however,  all  doubt  or  fear  fnxn  the 
minds  of  his  partisans,  he  declared  to  them 
that  he  would  never  abandon  the  Gennan 
soil,  but  would  adhere  to  it  living  or  dead. 
His  best  guarantee  was  the  state  of  diaseo. 
sion  existing  in  the  camp  of  the  allies. 
Sch&rtlin  with  the  municipal  troops  had 
now  joined  the  army  of  the  two  disunited 
princes.  The  citizen-general  now  advised 
that  they  should  march  with  their  combined 
forces  against  Landshut,  and  there  surround 
the  emperor  at  once ;  but,  as  usual,  they 
could  come  to  no  determination,  and  the 
valuable  opportunity  was  lost  once  more. 
The  emperor,  on  the  contrary,  lost  no  time 
in  making  the  most  of  these  valuable  mo- 
ments;  he  collected  around  him  all  the 
reinforcements  as  they  arrived  from  Italy 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  the  auxiliary  troops 
from  Germany,  and  when  he  found  him- 
self  in  sufficient  strength,  he  ascended  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Ingolstadt. 
There  he  encamped,  and  strongly  fortified 
himself;  for  as  yet  he  could  not  venture 
to  enter  the  open  field  and  attack  the  ene- 
my, preferring  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Count 
Buren,  who  was  advancing  to  join  him  with 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  from  the 
Netherlands.  The  allies  had  followed  him 
to  his  present  position,  and  now  they  at 
length  determined  to  attack  his  camp,  as 
yet  not  quite  secured,  with  their  artillery, 
and  thus  force  him  to  draw  up  in  line  oif 
battle. 

Aceordif^ly,  on  the  3 1st  of  August,  they 
advanced  at  break  of  day,  and  forming 
themselves  into  a  half  circle,  occupied  all 
the  heights  in  the  rear  of  the  camp  with 
their  planted  cannon.  The  allied  troops 
were  animated  with  courage  and  a  desire 
fqr  battle ;  and  at  this  favorable  moment, 
a  bold  and  decisive  assault,  conducted  with 
prompt  and  energetic  effect,  would  have 
produced  for  the  allies  an  easy,  but  com« 
plete  and  glorious  victory.  For  the  em- 
peror was  fiir  inferior  in  force,  and  his 
camp  was  as  yet  only  defended  by  a  sim- 
ple trench.  The  idea  of  such  an  assault 
was  not  unthought  of  by  the  allies;  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  the  Landgrave 
Philip,  according  to  others  General  Schtirt- 
lin,  had  suggested  it  at  the  very  monnent 
when  the  fire  from  his  twelve  heavy  can- 
nons was  dealing  destruction  among  the 
emperor's  SpaniA  arquebusiers,  and  sent 
them  back  flying  into  the  camp.  But  again 
this  time  ineKUUtioa  and  d&nmion  among 
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the  leaders  rendered  futile  the  decision 
which  ought  to  have  heen  put  into  force 
immediately.  The  emperor,  who  with  the 
greatest  sang  froid  encouraged  his  troops, 
and  himself  defied  all  danger,  now  gained 
time  to  complete  the  fortifications  of  his 
camp,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  witness  in 
perfect  security  how  vain  were  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy  to  point  their  cannon  with  any 
efiect  against  him.  From  this  moment 
SchartUn,  as  he  himself  relates,  placed  no 
longer  faith  in  this  war,  "  for  he  saw  no 
serious  eflforts  made  to  render  it  an  honor- 
able and  legitimate  war.'' 

The  princes  tx)ntinued  during  five  entire 
days  to  cannonade  the  imperial  camp,  with- 
out producing  any  desired  result;  and 
when  they  heard  that  Count  Buren,  with 
his  auxiliary  troops  from  the  Netherlands 
bad  already  crossed  the  Rhine,  they  raised 
the  siege,  and  suddenly  retired  with  their 
whole  army  in  order  to  march  against  him. 
The  emperor  could  scarcely  believe  his 
eyes,  when  he  beheld  the  powerful  army 
of  his  enemy  thus  retire  without  having  ef- 
fected any  thing,  and  mounting  his  horse 
he  rode  out  of  his  camp  escorted  by  the 
duke  of  Alba  and  others  of  hb  staff,  to  oU 
serve  their  retreat  more  closely. 

Meantime  the  princes,  notwithstanding 
their  rapid  march,  were  unable  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  Count  Buren  with  the  em- 
peror, who  being  now  so  much  reinforced, 
proceeded  at  once  to  march  in  advance, 
taking  possession  of  one  place  after  an- 
other along  the  Danube,  and  making  him- 
self complete  master  of  that  river.  When 
at  length  he  approached  and  threatened 
Augsburg,  the  citizens  summoned  their 
general,  Sch&rtlin,  to  their  aid  and  protec- 
tion. The  allies,  however,  notwithstanding 
they  had  not  understood  properly  how  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  superiority,  main- 
tained the  war  by  an  obstinate  resistance 
until  November,  so  that  the  emperor  could 
not  bring  them  to  a  general  action  ;  'while, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards  and  Ital- 
ians of  his  army  already  suffered  greatly 
from  disease  and  fatigue. 

The  allies  suffered  likewise  from  severe 
weather,  to  which  was  added  the  want  of 
supplies,  both  in  provisions  and  money,  and 
the  army  now  bcmn  to  show  signs  of  dis- 
couragement and  dejection,  b^ause  the 
leaders  were  incapable  of  inspiring  confi- 
dence ;  the  Swabian  division  of  the  army 
was  more  especially  disgusted  with  the 


war,  because  the  whole  burden  was  thrown 
upon  its  shoulders,  while  the  two  armies 
had  now  been  encamped  face  to  face  for 
more  than  six  weeks,  without  doing  any 
thing.  The  princes  at  length  sent  a 
dispatch  to  the  imperial  camp,  in  which 
they  declared  themselves  ready  to  negoti- 
ate for  peace,  or  at  least  a  suspension  of 
arms.  By  Uiis  act,  however,  they  only 
betrayed  and  acknowledged  at  once  their 
weakness,  and  yielded  themselves  as  con- 
quered without  striking  a  blow.  Rejoicing 
triumphantly,  the  emperor  commanded  the 
document  to  be  read  before  the  whole  army 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  in  full  of 
all  reply,  he  briefly  announced  to  the 
princes,  through  the  margrave  of  Branden- 
burg: "That  his  majesty  knew  of  no 
other  way  by  which  peace  was  to  be 
restored,  except  by  the  submission  of  the 
electors  themselves,  and  their  adherents  to 
the  imperial  authority,  together  with  their 
entire  army,  their  lands,  and  subjects." 

Upon  receiving  this  reply,  the  allied 
princes  broke  up  and  separated  on  the  22d 
of  November,  at  Giengen,  and  each  re- 
turned to  his  own  territories. 

The  presence  of  the  elector  of  Saxony 
had  been  more  especially  claimed  by  his 
country  through  a  message  dispatched  to 
him  in  his  camp,  announcing  that  Duke 
Maurice  had,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  places,  taken  entire  possession  of  the 
whole  land.  For  the  emperor  had  author- 
ized his  brother  Ferdinand,  as  king  of  Bo-  * 
hemia,  to  execute,  in  conjunction  with 
Duke  Maurice,  the  sentence  of  the  ban  ad- 
judged against  the  elector  ;  and  such  was 
the  position  of  affairs,  that  it  appeared,  if 
Maurice  did  not  himself  take  immediate 
possession  of  the  electorate,  it  would  most 
probably  be  lost  forever.  Such  at  least 
was  the  representation  made  by  Maurice 
when  he  summoned  together  the  states  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  obtain  their  sanc- 
tion for  such  proceeding ;  for  without  that 
he  could  not  have  commenced  upon  such 
an  important  undertaking.  He  employed 
all  his  powers  of  speech  and  argument,  in 
order  to  give  his  conduct  and  wishes  the 
semblance  of  right  and  justice.  The  sud- 
den arrival,  however,  of  Ferdinand,  with 
his  Hungarian  light  cavalry,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Bohemia,  produced 
the  decided  effect;  their  savage  appear, 
ance  spread  universal  terror,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  a  happy  relief  to.  yield  to  the 
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Saxcm  warriors  of  Maurice.  The  entire 
electorate,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of 
Wittenberg,  Eisenach,  and  Gotha,  was 
speedily  in  the  hands  of  the  ambitious 
duke.  The  voice  of  the  people,  neverthe- 
less, loudly  condenmed  his  proceedings; 
he  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  renegade 
in  the  cause  of  the  new  doctrine  of  faith ; 
and  by  the  clergy,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
their  various  writings,  he  was  most  severe- 
ly censured  and  lashed. 

The  elector  himself  now,  in  December, 
1546,  returned  to  Saxony,  full  of  sadness 
and  dejection.  He  soon  succeeded,  how- 
ever,  in  reconquering  his  lands,  and  in 
seizing  a  portion  of  the  duke's  territory, 
after  he  had  overthrown  and  taken  prisoner 
in  Rochlitz,  Albert,  margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, who  had  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  his 
friend,  Duke  Maurice,  by  the  emperor. 
Maurice  was  likewise  left  without  any  as- 
sistance from  Bohemia,  as  the  estates  of 
that  country  refused  to  fight  against  their 
co-religionists  in  Saxony,  referring,  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  treaty  of  inheritance  which 
existed  between  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
and  the  electoral  house  of  Saxony  ;  while 
Ferdinand  himself  began  to  feel  rather 
uneasy  on  account  of  his  own  kingdom. 
That  country  had  already  ripened  into  a 
state  of  open  revolt,  and  the  states  had 
even  proceeded  to  collect  together  a  con- 
siderable army,  in  order,  as  they  pretend, 
ed,  to  protect  the  Bohemian  territory 
against  the  attack  of  the  unchristian  Span- 
ish and  Italian  forces.  Whence  it  resulted 
that  Maurice,  of  his  own  land,  only  re- 
tained possession  of  the  towns  of  Dresden, 
Pima,  Zwickau,  and  Leipsic,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  place  all  his  hopes  in  the  em- 
peror Charles. 

Meantime  Charles  was  occupied  in 
bringing  to  subjection  the  Protestant  cities 
in  the  south  of  Germany.  This,  however, 
was  deemed  no  easy  undertaking,  these 
places  being  exceedingly  strong,  and  might 
have  resisted  his  arms  for  a  length  of 
time ;  while,  in  the  interval,  the  princes 
of  the  north  could  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  and  make  their  preparations 
for  a  fresh  campaign.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever,  as  if  both  courage  and  resolution 
had  suddenly  deserted  them  altogether; 
for  wherever  the  emperor  presented  him- 
self  the  cities  submitted  to  him  at  once 
without  offering  any  resistance.  Bopfin- 
gen,  NOrdlingen,  DunkelsbUhl,  and  Roth- 


enburg,  threw  open  their  gates  without  itx 
being  necessary  for  him  to  unsheath  the 
swo^  at  all ;  while  Ulm  itself,  poweriul 
as  that  city  was,  dispatched  messengers  lo 
meet  him,  who  on  their  knees,  and  ia  the 
open  field,  besought  his  pardon  in  the 
Spanish  tongue,  (uiis  act  was  especially, 
and  with  justice,  most  severely  oondemned 
by  the  allies,)  and  paid  over  to  him  as  a 
fine  100,000  florins.  Frankfort  paid  like- 
wise  a  sum  of  80,000  florins,  Memmingen 
50,000  florins,  and  the  smaller  towns  ^ 
sums  in  proportion;  and  now  the  turn 
came  for  Augsburg.  This  city  was  pro- 
tected by  walls  almost  invulnerable,  mount- 
ed with  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  provided  with  a  strong  garrisra,  and  a 
warlike  population;  if,  Sierefore,  it  had 
only  maintained  its  ground  with  deter, 
mined  bravery,  it  must  thereby  have  re- 
vived once  more  the  sinking  courage  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  allied  ferces.  But  tiie 
rich  members  of  the  municipality  took 
fright  when  they  found  the  danger  so  close 
to  their  own  door;  and  one  of  them,  An- 
thony Fugger,  proceeded  as  deputy  to  wait 
upcm  the  emperor  in  his  camp,  and  re- 
turned with  the  conditions  exacted,  viz. : 
that  the  city  should  pay  a  sum  of  150,000 
gold  florins ;  that  it  should  receive  a  Span. 
ish  garrison,  and  banish  its  brave  command- 
ant  SchSlrtlin.  The  latter  employed  every 
effort  to  prevail  upon  them  to  defend  the 
place,  but  all  his  eloquence  was  in  vaio, 
he  could  not  infuse  courasre  into  them; 
finally,  he  reminded  them  of  their  contract 
with  himself,  according  to  which  they  had 
engaged  to  retain  him  in  their  service,  and 
could  not  banish  or  discharge  him.  They, 
however,  only  replied,  by  begging  him 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  for  God's  sake,  to 
leave  the  city ;  accordingly  the  brave  old 
warrior  quitted  the  place  in  disgust  and  in- 
dignation, and  retired  to  Switzerland—the 
Spanish  troops  taking  immediate  posses- 
sion. The  cities,  indeed,  had  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  upon  having  the 
permission  granted  them  to  retain  the  same 
privileges  in  respect  to  religion  as  were 
enjoyed  by  Duke  Maurice  and  the  bouse 
of  Brandenburg;  although  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  certainly  accord  with  the 
promise  made  to  the  pope. 

Besides  the  cities,  two  princes  in  Upper 
Germany  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
war :  Ulric,  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and 
Frederick,  elector  of  the  palatinate.    The 
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latter  waa  not  a  member  of  the  Schmalkal- 
dian  league,  and  had  only,  in  accordance 
with  an  hereditary  treaty  between  him  and 
Duke  Ulric,  furnished  the  latter  with  a 
subsidiary  force  of  three  hundred  cavalry 
and  six  hundred  foot  soldiers;  added  to 
this,  he  had  been  a  juTenile  companion  and 
playmate  of  the  emperor  when  together  in 
Brussels  as  boys,  whence  he  easily  obtain- 
ed a  pardon.  The  duke  of  Wurtemberg, 
however,  was  obliged,  together  with  ms 
council,  to  beg  for  pardon  on  their  knees, 
as  likewise  to  give  up  his  strongest  castles 
with  all  the  cannon,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
800,000  gold  florins,  after  having  sworn  to 
obey  the  emperor  in  all  things. 

Thus  the  Schmalkaldian  league  in  Up- 
per Germany  was  speedily  destroyed,  and 
the  emperor  resolved  at  once  not  to  allow 
his  army  any  repose,  but  to  bring  matters 
in  the  north  of  Germany  to  an  equally 
prompt  and  decisive  termination.  He  him- 
self stood,  indeed,  much  in  need  of  rest ; 
his  hair  auring  this  war  had  become  quite 
^y,  his  limbs  were  completely  lamed 
irom  ^out,  while  his  countenance  was  so 
deathly  pale,  and  his  voice  so  weak  and 
iremuious,  thai  he  could  hardly  be  recog- 
oised  or  understood.  His  spirit,  however, 
9till  reigned  with  all  its  original  power 
within  that  infinn  body ;  and  he  was  now 
urged  on  by  necessity  to  obtain  his  object, 
maamuch  as  he  was  anxiously  expected  at 
£ger  by  King  Ferdinand  and  Duke  Mau. 
rice,  who  there  tarried  like  two  fugitives 
driven  from  their  possessions  until  became. 
tie  joined  them  at  length,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  and  they  celebrated  together  the 
Easter  festival ;  they  then  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded  pn  their  march,  and  on  the  22a  of 
April,  Charles  found  himself  already  en- 
camped wnhin  a  short  distance  of  the  walls 
of  Meissen  on  the  Eloe. 

The  elector  could  not,  for  a  long  time, 
believe  it  possible  ihai  Charles  was  march- 
ing against  him ;  but  now,  when  to  his  no 
little  surprise,  he  found  he  was  actually 
within  sight  and  close  upon  him,  he  gave 
hasty  orders  to  destroy  the  bridge  near 
Meissen,  and  marched  with  his  army  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  order  to 
reach  Wittenberg,  his  capital,  where  he 
would  have  at  command  all  the  means  ne- 
ceasary  to  maintain  a  long  and  vigorous 
resistance.  The  emperor,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  it  most  important  that  an  imme- 
diate  attack  should  take  place,  by  which 


to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  end ;  espe- 
cially  as  his  army  was  four  times  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  elector.  Accordingly,  he 
lost  not  a  moment,  but  pursued  his  march 
along  the  opposite  shore,  almost  in  a  line 
with  the  elector's  troops,  and  searched 
along  the  river  for  a  spot  to  ford  it  and  ge 
his  army  safely  and  expeditiously  acrosa 
The  elector  halted  near  the  small  town  of 
MUhlberg,  while  the  emperor,  very  late  a 
night,  once  more  rode  with  his  brother  and 
Duke  Maurice  along  the  shore,  seeking  in 
vain  for  a  favorable  spot  by  which  to  cross 
over ;  for  the  Elbe  here  was  at  least  three 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  opposite  shore 
was  considerably  higher  than  on  his  side. 
At  length  his  general,  the  duke  of  Alba, 
brought  from  a  neighboring  village  a  young 
miller,  (his  name — preserved  by  history- 
was  Strauch,)  who  promised  to  lead  them 
to  a  fording.place.  He  was  induced  to 
commit  this  act  of  treaqhery  by  a  feeling 
of  revenge  towards  his  fellow-countrymen, 
who,  as  they  marched  in  the  course  of  the 
day  through  his  village,  had  taken  with 
them  two  of  his  horses — ^this  circumstance, 
and  the  tempting  ofier  of  a  hundred  crowns, 
made  him  by  Duke  Maurice,  with  the 
promise  of  two  other  horses  to  replace  those 
taken  from  him,  determined  him  to  serve 
the  enemies  of  his  country. 

At  the  dawn  of  morning,  and  under  favor  of 
a  very  thick  fog,  several  thousands  of  Span- 
ish arquebusiers  now  commenced  crossing 
the  river,  and  a  select  troop  among  them 
having  cast  aside  their  guns,  and  thrown  off 
their  armor,  placing  their  swords  in  their 
mouths,  holding  them  tight  between  their 
teeth,  plunge^  into  the  stream,  and  swim- 
ming to  the  other  side,  seized  the  remains 
of  the  bridge  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Saxons.  This  they  succeeded  in  re- 
pairing while  the  cavalry  forded  the  river, 
each  horseman  taking  with  him  on  his  sad- 
dle a  foot-soldier.  Lastly  followed  the 
emperor,  his  horse  guided  by  the  said  mil- 
ler, King  Ferdinand,  Duke  Maurice,  and 
the  Duke  of  Alba,  with  the  rest  of  the  im- 
perial suite. 

On  the  morning  of  this  eventful  day — 
the  sabbath — the  elector  attended  4i^>^d 
service  in  MUhlberg,  and  when,  in  the 
midst  of  his  devotions,  a  messenger  arrived 
in  breathless  haste  and  announced  to  him 
that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river  and 
was  in  full  march  in  puisuit  of  him,  he 
could  not,  would  not  believe  it,  but  desired 
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the  service  of  God  not  to  be  Interrapted. 
When  it  was  over  he  found  the  news  was 
too  true,  ahd  he  had  scarcely  time  to  retire 
with  his  army.     He  ordered  his  infantry  to 
inarch  in  all  haste  for  Wittenberg,  but  he 
directed  the  cavalry  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
bay  by  skirmishing;  the  artillery  having 
already  been  sent  in  advance  to  Wittenberg. 
The    imperialists,   however,   pursued   the 
Saxons  with  such  speed  that  they  overtook 
them  on  the  plain  or  Lochau ;  and  although 
his  artillery  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
infantry  still  remained  behind,  the  emperor, 
nevertheless,  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of 
Alba,  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack. 
The  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  troopers  dash- 
ed  with  impetuous  force  against  the  Saxons, 
Maurice  himself  leading  the  attack.     The 
elector's  cavalry  was  soon  thrown  into  con- 
fusion,  and  fell  back  upon  the  ranks  of  their 
own  infantry,  which  was  hastily  drawn  up 
in  battle  array,  on  the  borders  of  a  deep 
forest.     The  elector  gave  his  orders  from 
a  carriage,  his  weight  of  body  not  permit- 
ting him  to  mount  on  horsebaok ;  the  em 
peror,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  signs 
of  illness  were  less  than  ever  perceptible  on 
this  day,  rode  an  Andalusian  charger,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and  wearing 
anelmet  and  cuirass  gorgeously  decorated 
with  gold,  his  eye  beaming  with  warlike 
ardor.     The  imperial  cavalry,  with  their 
terrific  shout  of  "Hispania!  Hispania!" 
broke  now  through  the  ranks  of  the  Saxon 
infantry,  which  were  completely  put  to 
rout.     All  now  took  to  flight;  everywhere 
was  confusion  and  terror.     As  they  flew 
across  the  plain,  the  fugitives  were  overta- 
ken and  struck  down  by  their  pursuers, 
covering  with  their  bodies  the  whole  line  of 
road   from   Kossdorf  to  Falkenbui^    and 
Beiersdorf.     One  of  the  elector's  sons  was 
overtaken  by  some  troopers  of  the  enemy  ; 
he  defended  himself  with  great  courage, 
and  shot  one  of  them  dead  at  the  moment 
when,  having  received  two  sword-cuts,  he 
was  sinking  from  his  horse ;  some  of  his 
own  men  just  coming  up  in  time,  rescued 
and  bore  him  away  in  safety.     But  his  fa- 
ther was  not  so  successful ;  he  could  not 
escape.     He  had  been  urgently  entreated 
by  his  faithful  adherents  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  and  gain  a  secure  asylum  in  Witten- 
berg ;  but  his  only  observation  was,  "  What 
will  become  of  my  faithful  infantry  ?"  and 
he  remained  on  the  field  of  battle.     In  the 
heat  of  action  he  had  quitted  his  carriage 


and  mounted  a  powerful  Friesian charger; 
he  was,  however,  very  soon  surrounded  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  as  he  valiantly 
defended  himself^  he  received  a  cut  on  his 
left  cheek  from  the  sabre  of  an  Hungarian 
trooper.     The  blood  streamed  all  over  his 
face,  but  even  in  this  sad  condition  the  un- 
daunted  warrior  would  not  yield,  until  a 
Saxon  knight  in  the  suite  of  Duke  Maurice, 
Thilo  of  Trodt,  penetrated  through  the  Hun- 
garians that  surrounded  him,  and  called 
out  to  him  in  German  to  save  his  life.    To 
him,  as  he  was  a  German,  the  elector  gave 
himself  up  a  prisoner,  and  in  token  thereof 
he  drew  from  his  finger  two  rings  which 
he  presented  to  him ;  while  to  the  Hunga- 
rian he  gave  his  sword  and  dagger.    The 
knight  conducted  his  royal  prisoner  to  the 
duke  of  Alba,  and  the  latter,  at  the  earnest 
and  repeated  persuasion  of  the  elector,  led 
him  before  the  emperor,  who  still  continued 
mounted  on  his  horse  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain.     The  elector,  as    he  approached, 
sighed  deeply,  and  raising  his  eyes  up  to 
Heaven,  said,  mournfully,  *^  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, have  pity  on  me,  for  behold  I  am  i 
prisoner  f"     His  sad  condition  and  appear- 
ance excited  the  compassion  and  sympathy 
of  all  around ;    his  wounded  -  fiice  still 
streaming  with  blood,  and  his  cuirass  like- 
wise being  covered  with  spots  of  gore.  He 
was  assisted  to  dismount  by  the  duke  of 
Alba,  and  was  about  to  drop  on  his  knees 
before  the  emperor,  taking  off  the  gauntlet 
from  his  right  hand,  in  onler,  according  to 
German  custom,  to  present  it  to  his  majes- 
ty ;  but  the  latter  refused  to  take  it,  and 
with  a  stem  and  haughty  look  turned  from 
him.     The  mortified  prince  now  addressed 
him  with  the  words :  '*  Mighty,,  gracious 
emperor !"    "  Ay,  now  I  am  your  gracious 
emperor,  am  I  ?"  returned  Charles,  haugh- 
tily.   "  It  is  long  since  you  styled  me  thus !" 
The  elector  continued :  "  I  am  your  impe- 
rial majesty's  prisoner,  and  beg  to  receive 
the  treatment  due  to  me  as  a  prince.'' 
"  You  shall  receive  the  respect  you  merit,'' 
concluded  the  emperor.    The  elector  was 
now  conducted  to  the  camp  by  the  duke  of 
Alba,  together  with  Ernest,  duke  of  Bruos- 
wick.Lilnebui^,  who  had  also  been  taken 
prisoner. 

Thus  was  that  day  brought  to  a  sucoess- 
fiil  dose  for  the  emperor,  on  the  subject  of 
which,  in  the  style  of  Csssar,  he  writes:  *' I 
appeared,  I  fought,  and  God  vanquished." 

After  a  repose  of  two  days,  Charles 
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marched  on  to  Torgau,  whioh  sunreodered 
forthwith,  and  thenoe  he  proceeded  to  Wit- 
tenberg, the  capital  of  the  country.  The 
place  was  defended  by  a  strong  fort  and  a 
good  garrison,  while  the  citizens  themselves 
assisted  with  determined  courage  and  loy- 
alty; had  they  continued  to  make  resist. 
ance  for  any  length  of  time,  the  emperor 
would  have  been  forced  to  withdraw  from 
Saxony  without  having  completed  his  work, 
as  he  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  a  long  cam- 
paign. Thence,  in  his  impatience,  and  by 
the  urgent  persuasion  of  his  confessor  and 
others  around  him,  he  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient  which  completely  transgressed 
the  limits  of  his  prerogative,  and  was  con- 
trary to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  em- 
pire. He  summoned  a  council  of  war,  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  the  un- 
fortunate prince;  an  act  which,  however 
just  ther  sentence,  could  not  legitimately 
take  place,  except  in  a  diet  held  by  the 
German  princes  of  the  empire.  Probably 
he  may  not  seriously  have  contemplated  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  but  only  sought 
to  use  it  as  a  means  to  terrify  the  friends 
and  faithful  adherents  of  the  elector  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  thus  induce  them 
to  surrender  the  place ;  but  the  violation  of 
the  law  was  based  in  the  form  of  the  judg- 
ment,  and  in  case  it  did  not  operate  in  the 
way,  perhaps,  originally  intended  by  Charles, 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  from  his 
stern  nature,  which  never  allowed  him  to 
waver  or  recede,  that  execution  would  fol- 
low. 

The  elector,  who,  when  in  prosperity, 
was  too  often  wanting  in  resolution  and  fix- 
ity of  purpose,  evinced  at  this  moment  all 
the  heroic  courage  of  a  firm  and  energetic 
soul  founded  upon  unchanging  and  indom- 
itable faith.  The  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nouDced  upon  him,  was  announced  to  him 
at  the  moment  he  was  engaged  in  a  floime 
of  chess  with  his  fellow-prisoner,  Duke 
Ernest  of  Brunswick-Lttneburg.  His  ap- 
pearance and  manner  betrayed  neither 
alarm  nor  despondency,  but  as  he  resumed 
bis  game,  he  calmly  replied :  **  I  can  nev- 
er Mieve  that  the  emperor  will  proceed  to 
such  extremes  in  his  treatmentof  me ;  if, 
however,  his  majesty  has  truly  and  defini- 
tively thus  resolved,  then  I  demand  to  be 
informed  thereof  in  such  positive  and  legit- 
imate form  as  will  allow  me  to  proceed  to 
fix  and  arrange  my  afiTairs  in  regard  to  my 
wife  and  children." 
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It  is  not  known  whether  Duke  Maurice 
did  at  all  interest  himself  on  this  occasion 
with  the  emperor  in  favor  of  the  elector ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  for  cer- 
tain, that  the  Elector  Joachim  of  Branden- 
burg hastened  immediately  to  the  imperial 
camp,  where  he  strenuously  exerted  all 
his  powers  of  eloquence  with  the  emperor 
to  prevent,  by  some  mediatory  accommo- 
dation, the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence.  He 
succeeded  at  length  in  his  object,  but  un- 
der conditions  most  severe  and  painfull 
humiliating  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  He 
was  obliged  to  renounce  for  himself  and 
descendants  all  claim  to  the  electoral  dig- 
nity, as  well  as  the  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory, which  were  transferred  to  Duke  Mau- 
rice. His  castles  of  Wittenberg  and  Gotha 
were  surrendered  to  the  emperor,  while  he 
himself  remained  his  prisoner  during  im- 
perial pleasure ;  so  that  if  deemed  proper 
and  necessary  by  Charles,  he  might  even 
have  been  sent  to  Spain  itself,  and  there 
placed  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
Infant  Don  Philip.  The  necessary  pro-^ 
vision  for  him  ^nd  his  family  was  to  be 
furnished  by  Maurice,  produced  by  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  towns  of  Eisen-^ 
ach,  Gotha,  Weimar,  and  Jena.  In  one 
article  of  the  conditions  it  was  proposed, 
that  the  elector  should  even  promise  in  ad- 
vance to  accept  of  every  thing  that  might 
be  decreed  by  the  council  of  Trent  and  the 
imperial  power  in  religious  matters — ^but 
to  that  the  resolute  prince  would  by  ne 
means  be  brought  to  agree,  and  on  this 
point  he  remained  so  firm  and  immoveable, 
that  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  he 
struck  out  the  passage  with  his  own  hand, 
and  the  Spaniards  themselves  even  ac- 
knowledged the  firmness  of  the  elector  to 
be  both  honorable  and  praiseworthy. 

When  it  became  known  in  Wittenberg, 
that  its  city  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
emperor,  although  in  reli^ous  worship  it 
was  guarantied  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Augc^ui^  confession,  considerable  indig- 
nation and  consequent  opposition  and  con- 
fusion arose.  At  first  the  citizens  resolved 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  man,  be- 
cause they  found  it  impossible  to  place  any 
confidence  in  the  promise  made  that  they 
should  have  their  religious  liberty ;  partic- 
ularly after  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the 
Spaniards  had  acted  towards  their  land. 
The  elector,  however,  commanded  them 
not  to  nmke  any  further  resistance,  aa  the 
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emperor  would,  he  assured  them,  faithful, 
ly  keep  the  promise  he  had  siven ;  espe. 
dally  as  the  latter  granted  them  permis- 
fijpn  to  receive  only  Grerman  troops  as  a 
rrison.  Accordingly  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1547,  the  Saxon  soldiers  marched  out  and 
the  imperialists  tookpossessionof  thetown. 
[n  the  course  of  a  very  short  period  an  in* 
terchange  of  a  more  peaceful  and  friendly 
feeling  arose  between  the  camp  and  the 
city,  and  mutual  distrust  disappeared  more 
and  more.  The  Saxons,  to  their  great 
wonderment  and  admiration,  beheld  their 
deposed  lord  and  prince  comfortably  lodged 
and  entertained  in  the  tent  of  the  duke  of 
Alba,  where  he  was  waited  upon  and  treat* 
ed  with  the  greatest  distinction  and  rever- 
ence by  the  Spaniards.  The  electress  her- 
self  and  her  children,  dressed  in  complete 
mourning,  were  led  before  the  emperor  by 
the  sons  of  the  Roman  king  and  paid  him 
their  homaee  ;  Charles  assisted  the  princess 
to  rise,  and  consoled  her  in  her  sorrow  and 
afRiction  with  words  of  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement, granting  permission  to  the 
elector  to  pass  an  entira  week  with  his 
family  in  his  castle  of  Wittenberg,  and 
there  celebrate  with  them  the  festival  of 
Whitsuntide.  In  addition  to  this,  he  him- 
self repaired  to  the  castle  and  returned  the 
visit  of  the  princess.  The  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  noble  and  exalted  spirit,  now 
so  much  softened,  diminished  and  almost 
extinguished  that  feeling  of  antipathy 
hitherto  existing  against  him  throughout 
the  country ;  while,  on  his  part,  he  formed 
a  much  more  favorable  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  north  of  Grermany  than  the  ene- 
mies of  the  new  doctrine  had  led  him  to 
conceive  :  "  Things  and  people  appear  far 
different  in  this  evangelical  country  to 
what  I  fancied  and  believed  them  to  be  be- 
fore I  came  among  them,"  was  his  expres- 
sion now.  And  when  he  learned,  that  on 
his  arrival  the  Lutheran  form  of  divine 
service  had  been  prohibited  and  had  ceas- 
ed, he  exclaimed  :  "  Whence  has  that  pro- 
ceeded 1  By  whose  authority  ?  If  it  be 
in  our  name  that  the  service  of  God  has 
been  interdicted  here,  then  does  it  incur 
our  high  displeasure  !  We  have  not  alter- 
ed  aught  touching  religious  matters  in 
High  Germany,  why  should  we  do  so 
here  V  He  then  visited  the  royal  chapel 
of  the  castle,  and  examined  the  tomb  of 
Luther.  One  or  two  of  his  suite — ^it  is 
9aid  the  duke  of  Alba  and  the  bishop  of 


Arras,  the  son  of  Granvella— advised  him 
'<  to  have  the  remams  of  the  heretic  resus- 
citated and  publicly  burnt ;"  but  Charles 
replied :  <<  Let  him  repoee  in  peace,  he  hu 
already  found  hb  }uagp ;  I  war  only  with 
the  living,  not  with  iie  diead." 

Maurice,  the  new  elector,  showed  him- 
self  equally  friendly  and  indulgent  towards 
the  Wittenbergians :  "You  have  been  so 
faithful  to  my  cousin  that  I  shall  alwiys 
remember  and  think  well  of  you/'  were 
his  words  to  the  corporation  as  he  left  them. 
On  the  6th  of  June  the  imperialists  with- 
drew from  Wittenberg,  and,  immediately 
afterwards,  the  soldiers  of  the  new  elector 
marched  in  and  took  up  their  quarters  in 
the  city. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  emperor  Charles 
entered  Wittenberg,  bis  former  rival,  Fran. 
CIS  I.  of  France,  was  borne  to  the  tomb,  as 
if  fortune  had  resolved  to  remove  at  ooce 
from  before  his  path  every  obstacle  to  the 
plans  he  had  formed.  From  Wittenberg 
he  marched  on  to  Halle,  in  order  to  attack 
the  second  leader  of  the  Schmalkaldian 
league,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the 
latter  having  now  no  longer  any  hope  of 
deliverance  but  through  the  grace  and  par. 
don  of  the  now  all-powerful  emperor,  em- 
ployed  every  effort  by  means  of  his  sodId- 
law  Duke  Maurice,  and  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  to  obtain  both. 

Both  these  princes  exerted  themselves 
most  actively  and  zealously  for  him.  and  at 
length  they  succeeded ;  tbe  emperor  de- 
daring,  through  his  chancellor,  GraDvella: 
"  That  if  the  landgrave  came  to  him  io 
person,  surrendered  himself  at  discretion, 
and  signed  the  conditions  which  would  be 
submitted  to  him,  he  promised  not  to  seize 
his  lands,  neither  would  he  take  his  life  nor 
punish  him  with  lasting  imprisooment." 
Thus  it  is  expressed  in  a  copy,  recently 
discovered,  of  the  transactions  of  that  period. 
The  mediators,  however,  either  did  not  well 
weigh  the  last  sentence  of  the  declaration, 
and  imagined  it  was  meant  to  convey  that 
the  prince  should  suffer  no  imprisonment, 
or,  as  they  themselves  admitted,  some  months 
afterwards,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  "In 
their  verbal  negotiations  with  his  majesty's 
counsellors  too  great  confusion  and  misun- 
derstanding existed  through  ignorance  or 
misconception  of  language ;''  enough,  they 
pledged  their  word  of  honor  with  the  land- 
grave to  give  themselves  up  prisoners  to  bis 
sons  in  case  the  emperor  dkl  not  give  hio 
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fiill  liberty  to  reCam.  Accordingly,  on  the 
18th  of  Juncy  Philip,  in  full  reliance  on 
their  word,  came  to  Halle,  and  on  the  feU 
lowing  day  he  was  led  before  the  emperor. 
Charles  was  seated  on  his  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  Spanish  grandees 
and  Italian  and  German  nobles,  and  amon^ 
them  stood  conspicuous  Henry,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  lately  the  landgrave's  prisoner, 
but  whom  he  had  been  forced  to  release, 
and  who  now  triumphed  in  his  late  con- 
queror's humiliation.  With  dejected  and 
mortified  mien  the  landgrave  humbly  knelt 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  while  his  chancel- 
lor, GUntherode,  kneeling  behind  him,  read 
aloud  to  the  emperor  the  petition  for  pardon, 
it  was  expressed  in  the  most  humble  terms, 
and  an  eye-witness  relates,  that  in  the  ex- 
cess of  shame  and  confusion  with  which 
the  prince  was  overwhelmed  at  this  moment, 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  large  and  august 
assembly,  a  slight  smile  played  about  his 
mouth,  as  if  produced  by  an  unconscious 
effort  of  nature  to  repress  the  feeling  of 
shame  by  which  he  was  so  painfully  tried. 
But  this  expression  did  not  escape  the  lynx- 
eyed  monarch ;  he  held  up  his  finger  mena- 
cingly* and  said  in  his  Netherland  dialect 
— for  he  spoke  the  German  very  badly — 
«  Wol,  ick  soil  di  lachen  lehren !"  (Ay, 
ay,  I  will  teach  you  to  laugh.)  The  im- 
perial chancellor.  Dr.  Seld,  then  read  the 
emperor's  reply:  "That,  although  the 
landgrave,  as  he  himself  acknowledged, 
deserved  the  heaviest  punishment,  the  em- 
peror, nevertheless,  in  his  innate  goodness, 
and  in  consideration  ot  the  intercession 
made  in  his  &vor,  would  allow  mercy  to 
take  the  precedence  of  justice ;  he  there- 
fore removed  the  ban  of  excommunication 
pronounced  against  him,  and  granted  him 
the  life  he  had  by  his  acts  forfeited."  Af- 
ter this  document  had  been  read,  the  land- 
crave  was  about  to  rise  as  a  free  prince 
from  his  humble  posture,  but  waited  in  vain 
for  the  signal  from  the  emperor ;  finding, 
therefore,  that  this  was  withheld,  and  that 
the  clear  and  solemn  promise  of  pardon  was 
likewise  refused  to  him,  he  rose  of  his  own 
accord  and  withdrew  from  the  assembly. 

In  the  evening  he  supped  with  the  Elec- 
tor Maurice  and  the  margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, in  the  quarters  of  the  duke  of  Alba ; 
af\er  the  meal,  he  was  about  to  retire,  when 
the  duke  informed  him  he  must  consider 
himself  his  prisoner.  He  was  seized  at 
once  with  astonishment  and  indignationi  as 


were  also  the  two  princes  who  had  guar- 
antied his  liberty.  They  immediately  a(^ 
pealed  to  the  emperor,  and  represented  to 
him  that  they  had  pledged  their  princely 
word  for  the  landgrave's  liberty;  but 
Charles  denied  having  promised  him  re- 
mission  from  all  imprisonment—- as  the  me- 
diators had  falsely  understood— although  he 
declared  at  the  same  time  that  he  would 
not  punish  him  with  perpetual  captivity. 
And  indeed  it  is  very  possible  that  his 
counsellors  promised  more  than  he  himself 
intended  to  grant ;  or  that  in  the  ignorance 
of  the  chancellor  Granvella  and  his  son  of 
the  German,  and  of  the  two  electors  of  the 
Spanish  and  French  languages,  an  error 
may  have  arisen  ii)  the  correspondence. 

Still  it  would  have  been  more  noble  and 
manly  to  have  fulfilled  the  engagement  to 
which  the  two  princes  had  pledg&d  them- 
selves  towards  the  landgrave.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  certainly  very  important  to  the 
emperor  that  he  should  hold  the  leaders  of 
the  Schmalkaldian  alliance  his  prisoners 
until  he  had  completed  the  whole  of  his 
contemplated  arrangements  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  religious  affairs  of  Germany ; 
for  be  still  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
effecting  a  reunion  of  parties,  and  these  two 
imprisoned  princes  were  the  most  obstinate 
and  violent  opponents  to  such  a  measure. 
But  Charles  did  not  consider  that  honesty 
and  generosity  became  much  more  the 
sovereign,  and  led  more  securely  to  the 
attainment  of  the  object  in  view  than  cold, 
calculating  caution ;  and  forgot  that  when 
this  is  once  established  as  a  law,  the  inge- 
nious and  clever  politician  may,  in  the 
course  of  time,  be  overreached  by  one  etill 
more  cunning,  and  thus  all  his  gains  slip 
through  his  fingers.  Duke  Maurice,  who 
was  now  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement, 
and  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  perjurer 
towards  the  landgrave,  felt,  no  doubt,  from 
the  moment  that  the  emperor  would  not 
acknowledge  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  the 
landgrave  in  such  good  and  confiding  faith, 
that  he  was  himself  released  from  all  obli- 
gallons  of  gratitude  and  fidelity  towards 
that  monarch ;  and  thenceforth  he  consid- 
ered that  in  their  relations  together  they 
must  be  governed  alone  by  skilful  and  sa- 
gacious policy,  and  in  this  respect,  at  least, 
the  duke  needed  not  to  yield  in  any  thing 
to  the  emperor. 

The  deposed  elector  and  the  landgrave 
were  therefore  'f  Yged  ^  Wow  as  rvSson- 
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ers  the  court  and  ctimp  of  the  emperor 
wherever  be  proceeded.  Besides  this,  all 
the  Hessian  castles  and  strongholds,  from 
Cassel  to  Ziegenhain,  were  razed,  all  the 
cannon  and  ammanition  seized  and  taken 
away,  and  the  states  of  that  country  forced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  150,000  florins.  The 
emperor  Charles,  in  his  treaties  with  his 
adversaries,  followed  the  principle  of  the 
Romans  in  the  time  when  they  contem- 
plated the  conquest  and  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  world.  For  in  the  same  way  as 
they  had  then  exacted  from  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria 
large  sums  of  money,  together  with  the 
extradition  of  all  their  ships  of  war,  war- 
like machines,  and  elephants,  so  also  now 
Charles  disarmed  and  rendered  powerless 
his  enemies,  by  forcing  them  to  dismantle 
and  raze  their  fortifications,  to  surrender 
all  their  heavy  artillery,  which  at  that  peri- 
od it  was  seldom  possible  to  replace,  and 
final'ly  to  pay  him  heavy  sums  of  money  to 
enable  him  to  undertake  new  enterprises. 
In  his  treaties  with  the  cities  of  Upper 
Germany,  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  he  gained  more  than  five  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  he  caused  to  be 
conveyed  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Spanish  garrisons  which  he 
quartered  wherever  he  found  it  possible, 
and  especially  in  the  cities  of  Upper 
(Germany,  excited  everywhere  the  greatest 
discontent.  The  overbearing  pride  and 
shameful  treatment  displayed  and  exer- 
cised  by  these  haughty  foreigners,  ani- 
mated  as  they  were  by  their  religious  ha- 
tred, were  insupportable,  while  it  was  not 
Ibrgottea  that  the  emperor,  in  the  stipula- 
tions of  his  election,  had  promised  not  to 
bring  or  uitroduce  any  foreign  troops  into 
the  empire^ 
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It  now  became  more  and  more  erideot 
that  peace  in  matters  of  religion  woald  not 
emanate  from  the  council  of  Trent,  for  as 
its  members  consisted  altogether  of  Italians 
and  Spaniards,  they  coald  not  possibi  j  be 
regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Christian  world  in  the  sense  of  the  former 
convocations  of  the  church.  The  Protestants 
now,  as  well  as  previously^  refused  not  only 
to  acknowledge  their  authority,  but,  od  the 
contrary,  insisted  upon  a  council  *'  in  which 
the  pope  should  not  have  the  presideDcy, 
and  where  the  Protestant  theologians  abould 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting  with  and  on  the 
side  of  the  bishops,  and  where  the  decrees 
recently  made  should  tmdei^go  fresh  exaiiu- 
nation  and  revision/' 

The  papal  party,  on  the  other  band, 
would  not  consent  to  these  demands,  al- 
though the  princes  of  Grermany,  inclndiog 
even  the  Catholics,  urgently  demanded  that 
the  states  who  had  assisted  at  the  confessioa 
of  Augsburg  should  be  admitted  to  join 
the  council.  Nay,  the  cardinals  tbeni- 
selves  viewed  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
held  at  Trent  with  a  very  unfavorable  eye, 
and  they  strenuously  endeavored  to  have  it 
transferred  to  the  interior  of  Italy;  for 
they  were  afraid  that  if  the  aged  Pope 
Paul  in.  died  during  the  period  of  its 
beinff  assembled,  the  council,  supported  by 
Chanes,  would  take  upon  itself  the  office 
of  electing  a  new  pope  in  opposition  to  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  college  of  cardinals, 
and  by  which  the  interests  of  that  institotioo 
must  be  materially  affected.  At  length, 
a  case  of  fever  came  fortunately  to  their 
aid  and  seconded  their  wishes;  and  al- 
though it  was  feared  that  the  disease  would 
have  proved  nnore  generally  &tal,  still  one 
only  of  the  bishops  became  its  victim.  This, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  object,  and  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1547,  the  council  was  re- 
moved from  Trent  to  Bologna.  The  em- 
peror, on  hearing  it,  was  highly  indignant, 
and  flew  into  a  most  violent  passion,  while 
the  pope  approved  of  the  step  taken  by  bai 
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i^ate  ;  whence  the  division  already  exist- 
ing between  him  and  the  emperor—- owing, 
on  the  one  part,  to  the  former  having  with- 
drawn his  troops  from  Germany  immediate- 
ly  after  the  expiration  of  the  agreed  term  of 
six  months*  service,  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
latter  not  having  availed  himself  of  the 
triumph  he  had  obtained  in  his  empire  by 
forthwith  extirpating  the  Protestant  party — 
became  more  confirmed.  The  emperor 
told  the  pope's  nuncio  in  plain  language : 
"It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Pro- 
testants, who  were  willing  to  submit  to  the 
council,  would  themselves  repair  to  Bologna, 
or  even  pay  attention  to  what  might  be 
concluded  there  ;  while  the  rest  did  not 
require  this  motive  for  refusing  to  attend. 
If,  therefore,  Rome  did  not  furnish  him  with 
a  council,  he  himself  would  speedily  have 
one  assembled  which  should  be  so  formed 
as  to  satisfy  every  one,  and  produce  all  the 
reforma  required ;"  adding,  '<  that  the  pope 
was  an  obstinate  old  man,  whose  only  de- 
sire was  to  ruin  and  demolish  the  church 
to  its  foundation."  Such  were  the  angry 
terms  in  which  Charles,  against  his  usual 
manner,  addressed  the  prelate,  and  by  that 
we  have  another  proof  of  his  anxiety  and 
zeal  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  church. 
The  .Grerman  bishops,  on  their  part,  now 
likewise  most  urgently  besought  the  pope 
to  remove  the  seat  of  council  to  Trent,  but 
their  efforts  remained  for  a  length  of  time 
without  producing  any  effect. 

In  consequence,  Charles  now  proceeded 
to  re-establish  of  his  own  accord,  at  a  diet 
held  in  Augsburg,  in  1548,  order  and 
peace  in  religious  matters  in  Germany, 
and  with  this  view,  he  opened  a  new  con- 
ference, to  which,  on  the  side  of  the  Cath- 
olics, two  moderate  men  were  appointed — 
the  bishop  of  Naumburg,  Julius  Pflug,  and 
the  grand-vicar  of  Mentz,  Michael  Hold- 
ing ;  while  the  court-chaplain  of  the  elec 
tor  of  Brandenburg,  John  Agricola  of  Ber- 
lin,  was  selected  on  the  part  of  the  Protests 
ants.  They  applied  themselves  to  the 
subject  with  great  industry  and  zeal,  and 
marked  out  a  plan  of  reunion  which  they 
laid  before  the  emperor.  Agricola,  how. 
ever,  from  his  too  great  anxiety  to  estab- 
lish the  desired  peace,  had  deviated  in 
several  essential  points  from  the  original 
principles  of  his  faith.  He  had  succeeded, 
it  is  true,  in  gaining  for  his  own  party  the 
admission  of  the  two  articles,  viz.,  of  the 
marriage  of  clergymen,  and  the  celebra- 


tion of  the  LoroTs  Supper  in  both  forms, 
but  to  continue  valid  only  until  the  council 
should  have  given  its  decision  upon  the 
subject.  As  to  the  rest,  he  recognised  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  the  celebration  of 
mass,  and  the  Catholic  church  and  its 
signs  of  faith  generally ;  whence  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  great  discontent  and 
opposition  must  arise.  As,  however,  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  likewise  the 
elector  palatine,  engaged  both  to  sanction 
and  adopt  it,  Charles  considered  he  should 
now  be  able  to  compile  therefrom  his  code 
of  doctrines,  called  the  "Interim."  He 
convoked  his  states  on  the  15th  of  May, 
and  then  caused  to  be  read  to  them  the 
work  in  question,  which  was  entitled: 
"Declaration  of  his  imperial  and  royal 
majesty,  which  determines  how  religion 
shall  be  exercised  and  maintained  within 
the  holy  empire  until  the  decision  of  the 
general  council  shall  l>e  pronounced." 
After  the  reading,  and  a  short  discussion 
had  taken  place  between  a  few  individual 
members,  but  which  led  to  no  result,  the 
elector  of  Mentz  rose,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
states  returned  thanks  to  the  emperor  for 
the  trouble,  labor,  industry,  and  love  he 
had  taken  and  shown  for  the  sake  of  the 
country ;  and  as  none  ventured  to  make 
any  objection,  the  emperor  concluded  that 
the  sanction  of  the  entire  body  of  the  states 
was  given  to  the  measure,  and  regarded  it 
now  as  the  law  of  the  empire. 

While  the  emperor  Charles  thus  sought, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  make  himself  indepen- 
dent of  the  proceedings  of  the  pope,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Ger- 
man church — by  which  that  of  the  Ger. 
manic  empire  itself  must  be  rendered  still 
more  firm — he  was  guided  by  the  one 
grand  and  fundamental  principle  observed 
Uiroughout  his  entire  reign ;  viz.,  to  re- 
store the  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
ancient  empire,  as  had  formerly  been  pro- 
jected, and  in  part  effected  by  the  great 
Charlemagne,  the  Othoe,  and  other  hiffh- 
minded  emperors.  His  aim  was  to  render 
the  empire  replete  with  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral power.  The  emperor,  according  to 
Charles's  plan,  was  to  be  made  in  reality 
the  chief  authority  of  entire  Christendom ; 
with  his  temporal  power  he  was  to  unite  a 
material  and  effective  influence  over  the 
church,  and  not  only  protect,  as  a  machine 
of  the  spiritual  power,  the  order  of  the 
church,  and  assist  in  enforcing  duty  to  its 
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oommands,  but  he  was  to  have  an  impor- 
tant share  and  interest  in  its  councils  and 
resolutions.  Like  Charles  the  Great,  who 
presided  at  the  synods  of  his  bishops,  and 
whose  decrees  were  sanctioned  by  his  sig- 
nature, so,  likewise,  it  was  the  desire  of 
Charles  V.  to  partake  in  the  direction  of 
the  general  council,  or  at  least  maintain 
next  the  pope,  and  as  the  central  point  of 
the  ecclesiastical  order  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  the  dignity  with  which  he  was  in- 
vested. 

The  emperor  was  well  aware  that  a 
most  grand  and  important  step  would  be 
gained  towards  the  establishment  of  his 
'*  Interim,"  if  the  imprisoned  elector  of 
Saxony,  whose  spiritual  influence  in  the 
Saxon  territories  had  recently  very  much 
increased — he  being  now  regarded  as  a 
martyr  to  his  faith—could  be  persuaded 
to  give  it  his  approval.  Accordingly,  he 
sent  his  chancellor  Granvella,  and  his  son, 
the  bishop  of  Arras,  together  with  the 
vice-chancellor  Selb,  to  submit  to  him  the 
proposals  to  accept  that  code  of  doctrines, 
and  likewise  to  recommend  its  adoption  to 
his  sons.  The  elector,  however,  in  reply 
to  their  request,  handed  over  to  them  a 
declaration  which,  in  anticipation  of  such 
a  visit,  he  had  already  prepared  and  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand ;  viz.,  <<  That  the 
education  he  had  received  from  his  youth 
upward  at  the  hands  of  the  servants  of 
the  divine  word,  together  with  the  profound 
researches  he  had  himself  since  made  in 
the  writinffs  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
nad  united  to  convince  him  that  the  true 
Christian  doctrine  was  to  be  recognised  in 
the  Augsburg  confession,  and  his  conscien- 
tious belief  therein  remained  unshaken. 
If  he  accepted  the  interim'  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  divine  doctrine,  he  should  be 
forced,  against  his  conscience,  to  deny  and 
condenm  the  Augsburg  confession  in  many 
articles  upon  which  his  immortal  happi- 
ness depended,  and  sanction  with  his  lips 
what  in  hb  heart  he  held  to  be  completely 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  in  doing  this,  he  should  consider  he 
was  shamelessly  abusing  and  blaspheming 
the  holy  name  of  God,  for  which  sin  he 
must  severely  and  bitterly  suffer  in  his 
soul.  His  imperial  majesty,  therefore, 
would  not,  he  hoped,  feel  ungracious  to- 
wards him,  if  he  refused  to  accede  to  the 
*  Interim,'  and  persisted  in  adhering  strict- 
ly to  the  Augsburg  confession." 


The  ministers  refused  to  accept  of  tha 
declaration,  and  reminded  the  elsctor, "  that 
the  emperor  was  empowered  to  make  laws 
and  decrees  even  in  religious  matierB,  and 
that  several  Roman  emperors,  ancestors  of 
his  present  majesty,  had  created  such,  which 
even  to  that  day  were  obeyed  by  all  ^e  sulv 
jects  of  the  Roman  empire."  The  elector, 
however,  remained  immoveable;  and  as 
during  the  discussion  they  were  interrupted 
by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder,  the  elector  felt 
rejdced  and  strengthened  by  the  ooD?icdoQ 
that  this  was  sent  as  an  indication  from 
Heaven  that  his  conduct  met  with  divine 
approbation,  and  that  he  should  be  guided 
by  the  judgment  of  Giod  alone,  and  not  by 
that  of  mortals. 

The  act  committed  against  the  elector, 
immediately  after  this  interview — although 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  done  without  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor  himself— was  both 
petty  and  unjustifiable.  He  was  deprived 
at  once  of  the  society  of  his  chaplain, 
Christopher  Hoffmann,  and  a  seizure  was 
made  of  all  his  books,  among  the  rest,  of 
his  own  especially-treasured  copy  of  the 
Bible,  beautifully  illuminated;  but*aniid 
the  painful  mortification  he  endured,  while 
forced  to  submit  to  this  trial,  his  firmness 
did  not  forsake  him,  for  as  the  minions 
quitted  the  place  with  these,  to  him,  invalu- 
able treasures,  he  said,  resignedly :  ''  Too 
may  take  the  books ;  but  that  which  I  have 
learned  from  them  you  can  never  take  or 
even  tear  from  my  heart." 

The  sons,  following  the  example  of  their 
father,  refused  to  introduce  the  "  Interim'^ 
into  their  territory,  and,  in  fact,  the  cin- 
peror  soon  found  himself  deceived  in  his 
hopes  of  succeeding  to  bring  his  code  into 
general  use.  The  Protestant  theologians 
rose  in  one  body  against  the  measure,  and 
many  were  forced  to  vacate  and  abandon 
their  offices,  and  take  up  the  pilgrim's  staff 
as  wanderers ;  viz.,  in  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
^i*gf  Regensburg,  Ulm,  Frankfort,  and 
other  cities :  the  number  of  banished  ec- 
clesiastics in  the  upper  countries  alone 
amounted  to  four  hundred.  What,  bow. 
ever,  is  still  more  astonishing  is,  that  the 
Catholics  themselves  disapproved  of  this 
"  Interim,"  although  it  was  by  no  means 
pretended  that  it  should  be  put  into  prac- 
tice among  them.  The  Catholic  church 
would  have  reaped  the  greatest  advantage 
therefrom;  for  If  the  emperor  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  plan,  the  reunion  of  both 
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would  have  been^a  neoeasary  consequence. 
Thence  their  opposition  can  only  be  inter- 
preted  into  a  declaration,  that  they  would 
not  regard  as  valid  any  regulation  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  coming  from  him  as  a  lay- 
man. 

Thus,  durinff  his  sojourn  of  two  years  in 
the  Netherlands,  whither  he  had  repaired 
after  the  diet  of  Augsbui^,  the  emperor  was 
forced  to  receive  continual  complaints  from 
Germany;  his  "Interim"  was  only  ac- 
knowledged  outwardly  in  a  few  places, 
while,  generally,  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire  much  bitter  feeling  was  expressed 
against  it,  and  even  the  Elector  Maurice 
himself  gave  it  but  a  very  limited  reception 
in  his  land.  He  had  commissioned  several 
theologians,  including  Melanchthon,  to  pre- 
pare a  church  formulary  for  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  with  great  trouble,  and  not  with- 
out incurring  severe  censure  from  the  more 
rigid  of  the  Lutheran  clergymen,  they  com- 
pleted what  was  called  "  the  Leipsic  Inte- 
rim," and  which,  certainly,  deviated  in 
many  points  from,  but  as  a  whole  adhered 
to,  the  Protestant  faith.  It  was  introduced 
in  several  parts  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
although  here  and  there  with  considerable 
alterations ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country  the  greatest  stand 
was  made  against  any  change  whatever. 
The  cities  of  Constance,  Bremen,  and  Mag- 
deburg especially,  declared  themselves 
most  firmly  opposed  to  it,  and  refused  to 
submit  to  the  imperial  onder;  whereupon 
the  emperor  pronounced  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire  against  them,  and  the  two  former  places 
returned  to  their  obedience.  But  Magde- 
burg continued  obstinate,  being  influenced 
in  a  great  measure  by  several  theologians 
who  had  taken  refuge  there  after  their 
banishment  from  Wittenberg  on  account  of 
the  ''lokorim;"  among  whom  a  certain 
Flacius,  with  the  by-name  of  Illyricus,  was 
the  most  violent  and  zealous.  The  Blector 
Maurice  received  at  the  new  diet  of  Augs- 
burg,  in  1550,  orders  to  execute  forthwith 
the  sentence  of  the  ban  pronounced  against 
that  city.  He  accordingly  marched  with 
his  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  au- 
tumn in  the  same  year,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
place. 

At  this  diet  Charles  sought  to  gain  for 
his  son  Philip,  whom  he  had  sent  for  from 
Spain,  the  title  of  kxtut  of  the  Romans. 
However,  neither  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
nor  the  latter's  son,  Maximilian,  nor,  in 


fact,  at)y  of  the  electors  or  princes,  would 
give  their  consent ;  for,  besides  other  causesi 
the  haughty,  gloomy,  repulsive  appearance 
and  manner  of  the  prince  could  not  possibly 
operate  in  his  favor  among  the  Germans. 
His  father,  therefore,  saw  himself  obliged  to 
send  him  back  to  Spain,  whither  Philip  in- 
deed  was  too  glad  to  return,  for  he  was  mora 
attached  to  that  country  than  any  other. 

The  emperor,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
diet,  left  Augsburv  for  Inspruck,  as  the 
new  pope,  Julius  III.,  having  now  removed 
the  seat  of  the  council  from  Bologna  to 
Trent,  Charles  was  anxious  to  be  in  its 
vicinity. 

Meantime  the  new  elector  of  Saxony 
nourished  in  his  heart  a  most  bold  and 
determined  design  against  the  emperor, 
the  immediate  motives  for  which,  how- 
ever,  we  aro  not  able  to  define,  inasmuch 
as  the  whole  of  this  man's  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions have  remained  an  enigma  in  all  his-, 
torical  research.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  he 
was  influenced  in  his  conduct  by  at  least 
two  grand  causes :  firstly,  the  severe  and 
unjust  confinement  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  towards  whom  he  con- 
sidered he  was  still  bound  to  redeem  the 
word  and  guarantee  he  had  given  for  his 
liberty,  while  neither  the  arguments  nor 
prayers  resorted  to  by  him  had  the  least 
eflect  upon  the  emperor;  and,  secondly, 
the  sad  condition  of  the  Protestants  in  Ger- 
many. These  latter  felt  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  emperor  only  waited 
now  for  the  resolutions  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  in  order  to  establish  them  as  the 
laws  of  religion  throughout  the  empire ; 
and  as  he  had  already  commenced  hostili- 
ties against  Magdeburg,  on  account  of  the 
"  Interim,"  so  likewise,  as  soon  as  he  had 
collected  fresh  troops,  it  might  be  expected 
that  he  would  force  all  the  states  of  the 
land  to  submit  to  all  those  decrees  of  the 
church.  Indeed,  at  this  moment,  the  whole 
body  of  the  Protestants  were  in  a  state  of 
anxious  expectation  and  suspense.  Those 
who  dreaded  the  worst  results  condemned 
the  Elector  Maurice  as  the  most  culpable 
party:  inasmuch  as  he  had  betrayed  the 
league  of  Schmalkald,  and  it  was  through 
him  that  John  Frederick  of  Saxonv  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  were  now  suffering  im- 
prisonment. Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
still  cherished  some  hope  of  relief,  turned 
their  eyes  towards  him,  for  to  them  he  ap- 
peared the  only  one  now  left  capable  ol 
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protecting  the  new  faith.  The  moment  had 
now,  indeed,  arrivea,  when  with  one  grand 
and  mighty  stroke  he  might  expunge  all 
recollection  of  the  past  and  regain  the  pub- 
lic opinion.  Maurice  was  not  long  in  de- 
ciding the  course  he  should  take,  and  he 
determined  to  put  his  plan  into  execution 
at  once.  He  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  in  the  expedition  against 
Magdeburg,  to  collect,  without  exciting 
suspicion,  a  numerous  body  of  troops,  while 
at  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
object  in  view,  the  siege  of  the  city  itself 
was  conducted  as  tardily  as  possible.  At 
length,  in  September  of  the  following  year, 
1551,  he,  of  his  own  authority,  agreed  to  a 
suspension  of  arms,  and  in  the  succeeding 
November,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
city — the  terms  of  which  were  extremely 
mild  and  favorable  for  the  latter — while, 
however,  he  took  care  not  to  discharge  his 
troops  on  this  account.  He  secretly  dis- 
patched  his  early  friend  and  companion, 
Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg-Culm- 
bach,  to  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  king  of 
France,  the  son  of  Francis  L,  in  order  to 
conclude  an  alliance  with  him,  and  he  im- 
mediately  engaged  in  his  service  the  leader 
of  the  Wurtemberg  troops,  John  of  Hey- 
deck,  who,  together  with  Schftrtlin,  had 
been  previously  placed  under  the  imperial 
ban.  These  proceedings,  however,  had  not 
escaped  observation,  and  were  communi- 
cated  to  the  emperor ;  but  Charles  remain- 
ed  deaf  to  all  the  warnings  given  to  him. 
He  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
man  whom  he  thought  he  had  thoroughly 
tested,  and  when  thus  cautioned  against 
him,  he  replied :  "  That  as  he  had  never, 
to  his  knowledge,  given  cause,  either  to 
Maurice  or  the  Margrave  Albert,  to  act 
inimically  towards  him,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, had  shown  to  both  great  proofs  of  his 
iavor  and  consideration,  he  could  not  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  they  would  be  guilty 
of  such  ingratitude  ;  and  he  was  convinced 
that  with  them  their  acts  would  go  hand  in 
hand  with  their  words,  and  that  they  would 
not  swerve  from  that  honorable  line  of  con- 
duct for  which  the  German  nation  had  ever 
distinguished  itself  And  thus,  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  emperor  placed  his  firm 
reliance  upon  German  fidelity,  his  minis- 
ter, Granvella  the  younger,  calculated  up- 
on the  simplicity  of  the  Germans,  for  the 
observation  he  made  in  reply  was :  "  That 
k  was  wholly  impossible  for  a  phlegmatic 


German  to  conceive  a  plan  and  endeavor 
secretly  to  bring  It  to  bear,  without  its  be- 
ins;  immediately  discovered  and  known  in 
all  its  details." 

Both  the  emperor  and  his  minister,  how. 
ever,  were  struck  as  it  were  with  a  clap  of 
thunder,  when  Maurice,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1552,  suddenly  appeared  with  his 
whole  army  and  invaded  Franconia,  aug. 
menting  his  forces  with  those  of  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  and  the  troops  of  the  Mar- 
grave  Albert.  At  the  same  time  both  these 
princes  drew  up  a  declaration  against  the 
emperor,  which  they  made  public,  wherein 
they  sought  to  justify  the  war  they  com- 
menced. They  complained  of  the  pn»loDg- 
ed  imprisonment  of  the  landgrave,  z»  like- 
wise of  the  attacks  made  by  the  emperor 
upon  the  liberty  of  Gei'many.  Thijy  re- 
proached him  with  having  confided  the 
seals  of  the  empire  to  foreigners,  who  were 
totally  unacquainted  both  with  the  language 
and  laws  of  Germany,  so  that  the  Germans 
themselves  were  actually  forced  to  learn  a 
foreign  tongue  before  they  were  allowed  to 
make  known  their  demands  to  the  imperial 
government.  ''Contrary  to  the  oath  be 
took,  he  had,"  they  said,  "  introduced  into 
the  country  foreign  troops,  who  pillaged 
and  ruined  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
whom  they  likewise  abused  and  ill-treated 
in  every  possible  way ;  nay,  he  bad  gone 
to  such  extremes,  that  he  had  clearly  shown 
he  was  swayed  by  no  other  thought  or  feel- 
ing than  that  of  subjecting  all  and  each  to 
the  most  shameful  servitude,  whence  his 
conduct  had  been  such,  that  if  the  sweep- 
ing torrent  of  destruction  was  not  speedily 
and  effectually  checked,  posterity  itself 
would  have  too  great  reason  to  abominate 
the  negligence  and  cowardice  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  during  which  the  liberty  of 
our  fatherland — its  greatest  and  most  pre- 
cious treasure — had  been  allowed  to  fall  a 
sacrifice." 

Although  in  many  of  these  reproaches 
there  was  much  exaggeration,  still  we  find 
therein  reflected,  in  the  most  striking  and 
glaring  colors,  the  great  and  especial  e?il 
in  Charles's  character,  and  to  which  his 
unjust  treatment  of  the  Germans  is  to  be 
undeniably  traced.  This  great  error  he 
evinced  in  the  contempt  he  expressed  for 
the  nation,  while  on  the  other  hand  be 
showed  the  greatest  preference  and  &Tor 
towards  his  Spaniards  and  Netherlamlers, 
of  whom  the  fbrmer,  more  especially,  by 
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their  proud  rad  overbeaiiDg  oonduot,  to- 
gether  with  the  cruelty  practised  by  their 
oommoD  soldiers,  brought  down  upon  theni' 
selves  the  just  indignation  and  hatred  of 
the  country.  The  love  of  the  nation  Charles 
never  could  possess,  ibr  he  himself  cber- 
ished  none  towards  the  people ;  condescen- 
sion  was  the  utmost  his  pride  would  allow 
him  to  vouchsafe  to  the  Grermans.  But 
this  cold  and  formal  display  of  affability  is 
more  insupportable  to  a  brave  and  loyal 
nation  than  even  arrogance  and  tyranny  ; 
while  the  discontent  and  mortification  ex- 
pressed by  the  princes  when  they  saw  that 
a  haughty  foreigner,  like  Granvella,  was 
installed  in  his  ofBce  as  chancellor,  and 
had  thus  confided  to  his  charge  the  entire 
control  of  the  government,  were  but  too 
well  founded.  It  was,  however,  less  the 
acta  than  the  disponti&n  of  the  emperor  as 
evinced  against  the  Grermans,  which  drew 
upon  him  this  humiliating  war  with  Mau- 
rice. The  Margrave  Albert,  in  his  decla- 
ration to  the  emperor,  introduces  an  accu- 
sation, the  nature  of  which  appears  still 
nx>re  striking,  but  which  had  its  origin  in 
that  very  arrogance  then  so  openly  and  di- 
rectly  displayed  by  these  foreigners  towards 
the  nation.  Albert,  in  his  furious  indigna- 
tion against  the  historian  of  the  Schmalkal- 
dian  war,  LfOuis  d'Avila,  bestows  upon  him 
the  epithets  of  ^<  liar  and  villain,"  inasmuch 
as  in  his  work  he  speaks  of  the  Germans 
being  a  savage  and  unknown  people,  *'  de- 
void of  all  honorable,  manly,  and  noble 
virtue,  and  of  whose  descent  and  origin  no- 
thing was  known.*' 

The  emperor  again,  whose  actions  were 
better  than  as  in  these  declarations  they 
were  represented,  in  the  feeling  of  his  dig- 
nity made  no  other  reply  than:  **That 
the  accusations  of  the  two  princes  being  so 
childish,  unconnected,  and  absurd,  they 
only  contained  in  themselves  their  own 
falsehood  and  want  of  foundation,  while 
they  laid  bare  in  ample  evidence  the  mis- 
chievous  character  of  those  who  had  in- 
vented them." 

The  enterprise  of  the  two  princes,  how- 
ever, very  soon  lost  character  in  public 
opinion  through  the  conduct  of  the  margrave 
himself,  who,  with  his  people,  committed 
violence  and  devastation,  equalled  only  by 
the  most  lawless  band  of  freebooters  and 
mcendiarists,  everywhere  throughout  the 
fiat  portions  of  the  country.  Thence  Mau- 
rice and  the  young  Landgrave  William 
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of  Hesse,  both  of  whom  had  nobler  objects 
in  view,  were  forced  to  separate  from  him 
and  leave  him  to  act  for  himself. 

The  emperor  was  now  in  a  state  of  great 
embarrassment ;  he  was  in  want  both  of 
troops  and  money,  which  latter,  to  hia 
mortification,  the  money-lenders  of  Augs- 
burg refused  to  advance  him,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  deputing  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  open  negotiations 
with  Maurice.  As,  however,  they  led  to 
no  result,  and  Maurice  easily  pereeived 
that  the  design  of  Charles  was  to  gain  time, 
he  broke  up  at  once  from  Swabia  and 
marched  his  troops  into  the  Tyrol,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  fall  upon  him  unprepared. 
His  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  he  actually 
preceded  in  person  the  announcement  of 
his  advance ;  he  marched  on  to  £hren> 
berg,  which  fell  into  his  hands,  and  had 
he  not  been  detained  an  entire  day  by  a 
mutiny  which  broke  out  in  one  of  his  regi« 
ments,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  gaining 
Inspruck  in  time  to  have  surprised  the 
emperor  there  and  taken  him  prisoner; 
Charles,  however,  was  thus  enabled  to 
escape  on  the  previous  night,  (of  the  19th 
May,)  during  a  most  dreadful  thunder* 
storm,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Trent ;  he 
himself  was  conveyed  there  iipon  a  litter, 
being  at  the  time  extremely  ill,  and  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  the  captive  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  rest  of  the  suite  followed, 
some  on  horseback,  others  even  on  foot, 
while  servants  with  torches  lighted  them 
on  their  road  through  the  narrow  passes 
of  the  Tyrolese  mountains— such  had  been 
their  haste.  But  even  Trent  itself  was  no 
longer  secure,  and  after  a  few  hours  of 
repose,  Charles  was  again  forced  to  resume 
his  flight  across  the  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous roads  as  for  as  the  village  of  Villach, 
in  Carinthia;  the  assembled  council  at 
Trent  having  also  in  their  alarm  broken 
up  and  taken  flight  on  every  side.  Maurice, 
however,  on  finding  that  Inspruck  was 
evacuated,  turned  back  again,  after  he 
had  distributed  among  his  troops  the  impe- 
rial booty  collected,  and  marched  on  to 
Passau,  whither  an  assembly  of  the  princes 
had  been  convoked. 

Meantime  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
these  reverses  of  fortune,  which,  together 
with  his  bodily  afflictions,  bad  humbled  the 
proud  heart  of  Charles  in  these  days  of 
disgraceful  fli^t,  were  sent  by  Providence 
for  his  jiistificatioii.    It  was,  no  doubt, 
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during  this  trying  period  that  he  fonned 
the  resolution  of  voluntarily  laying  down 
his  crown  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  quelled 
thi8  new  war,  and,  renounctog  the  world's 
pomp,  to  retire  into  solitude,  and  devote  his 
remaining  days  to  the  exclusive  service  of 
the  eternal  and  immutable  Creator. 

He  now  gave  the  imprisoned  elector  of 
Saxony  his  liberty  once  more ;  stipulating 
only  that  he  should  remain  with  the  court 
a  short  time  longer.  And  truly,  the  sight 
alone  of  this  simering  prinoe  must  have 
produced  within  him  bitter  and  painful 
reelings ;  for  it  was  only  five  years  previ- 
ously  that,  on  the  plain  of  Lochau,  the 
elector,  with  bleedings  form,  appealed  to 
him  on  his  knees  for  grace ;  while  now  the 
same  prince  beheld  him,  the  former  con- 
queror, sick  and  helpless,  traversing  almost 
impassable  mountains  as  a  fugitive,  and 
pursued,  too,  by  another  elector  of  Saxony, 
whom  he  in  his  days  of  pride  and  glory 
had  himself  promoted  and  rendered  power, 
ful.  What,  however,  aiHicted  the  emperor 
more  than  any  thing  else,  was  to  find  him- 
self  deserted  by  all  his  states — not  even 
being  aided  by  the  Catholics— while  they 
all  preferred  submitting  patiently  to  be 
plundered  by  the  Margrave  Albert,  rather 
than  uniting  together  for  the  succor  and 
protection  of  their  emperor.  Then  it  was 
that  he  but  too  truly  felt  the  conviction  at 
heart,  that  it  is  only  in  the  love  of  his  peo- 
pie  that  a  sovereign  can  hope  to  find  a  sure 
protection  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

In  Augsburg,  the  Elector  John  Fred- 
erick took  leave  of  the  emperor,  who,  in 
their  parting  scene,  testified  much  respect 
and  even  emotion  towards  the  prince.  The 
latter  left  Augsburg  immediately,  and  has- 
tened to  return  to  his  own  lands.  As  he 
proceeded  he  was  everywhere  welcomed 
and  received  with  sincere  and  hearty  re- 
spect  and  congratulation;  and  when  he 
approached  Nuremberg,  he  was  met  on  the 
road  by  a  train  of  fifty  deputies  from  the 
magistrates  of  that  city  on  horseback,  and 
the  whole  populace  greeted  him  with  shouts 
of  joy,  while  at  the  same  time  many  were 
affected  even  to  tears.  When,  at  length, 
he  arrived  at  his  own  town  of  Coburg,  his 
beloved  wife  Sibella — ^who  had  now  thrown 
aside  the  mourning  robes  she  had  worn 
during  the  entire  five  years — on  finding 
that  the  wish  she  had  so  often  expressed 
had  now  become  fulfilled,  viz.,  that  before 
^he  died  she  might  see  her  husband  re- 


leased from  his  captivity,  was  so  orerpow. 
ered  that  she  fell  into  his  arms  coropletelj 
insensible.  On  his  arrival  at  Jena,  where 
his  sons  had  built  a  university  in  lieu  of 
that  taken  from  them  at  Wittenberg,  he 
was  especially  rejoiced  in  meeting  awl 
once  more  holding  communion  with  the 
learned  professors  and  their  students.  His 
old  and  faithful  friend,  Lucas  Cranach, 
the  painter,  together  with  the  eldest  of  the 
princes,  sat  in  the  same  carriage  with  him: 
^'  Behold !"  exclaimed  the  delighted  elector 
to  his  son ;  <*  this  is  the  true  fraternal  study 
of  the  sciences;"  and  the  entire  body  of 
professors  having  now  advanced  to  wel- 
come  him  with  an  address  of  congratula. 
tion,  the  gratified  prince  listened  to  it  with 
uncovered  head.  Such  was  the  receptioa 
experienced,  and  such  were  the  feelings 
produced  on  the  reappearance  of  this  truly 
Grerman  prince  among  his  subjects,  by 
whona  he  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
father.  Charles  v.,  however,  was  uofor. 
tunately  never  so  received  in  Germany. 

The  emperor  meantime  left  it  to  bis 
brother  Feidinand  to  negotiate  with  Mau- 
rice at  Passau.  He  himself  had  a  grett 
objection  to  the  whole  transaction,  but  he 
was  nevertheless  very  desirous  to  make 
peace  with  Maurice,  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  turn  all  the  power  of  his  arms  against 
the  enemy  (le  most  hated — the  French; 
who,  during  this  interval,  had  invaded  Lor. 
raine  and  taken  one  city  after  another. 
Under  such  circuipstances,  the  treaty  of 
Passau  was  concluded  on  the  dlst  of  JeWt 
1552.  Therein  it  was  stipulated :  ''  That 
the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  should  at 
once  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  the  ban  of 
the  empire  pronounced  against  all  who 
had  joined  in  the  war  of  Schmalkald  should 
be  withdrawn.  That  with  respect  to  the 
other  religious  grievanoes,  a  new  diet 
should  be  convoked,  and  that  until  then  the 
imperial  chamber  of  justice  should  exer. 
cise  its  judgment  with  equal  impartiality 
for  both  parties,  but  that  the  imperial 
council  should  be  composed  of  Gennaos 
only." 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  Mau- 
rice, in  order  to  prove  the  justice  of  bis 
intentions,  disbanded  all  the  foreign  troope 
of  his  army,  and  marohed  with  his  9vn 
soldiers  to  Hungary  in  aid  of  King  Ferdi. 
nand.  Philip  of  Hesse  was  liberated,  and 
returned  to  hb  family  and  country.  The 
long  and  severe  imprisonment  he  had  «* 
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dured  had  humbled  and  depressed  his  in* 
dependent  spirit,  and  destroyed  all  farther 
inclination  tor  great  undertakings ;  he  em- 
ployed the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
the  praiseworthy  task  of  healing,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  wounds  inflicted  during  the  pre- 
▼ious  unhappy  period  of  anarchy  throughout 
his  dominions. 

The  emperor  haying,  in  the  mean  time, 
ooUected  an  army  from  Italy  and  Hungary, 
marched  against  Henry  II.,  king  of  Franccf^ 
and  sick  and 'enfeebled  as  he  was,  he  fol- 
lowed it  in  a  litter  and  conunanded  it  at 
the  siege  of  Mentz.  But  it  appeared  now 
as  if  fortune  had  abandoned  him  entirely ; 
the  city  defended  itself  with  great  obsti- 
nacy, and  however  determined  the  em- 
peror and  his  army  might  have  been  to 
carry  on  the  siege,  they  were  nevertheless 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  severe  effects  of 
the  winter,  and  to  withdraw  from  its  walls. 
Much  discontented,  Charles  returned  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  commenced  making  pre- 
parations for  the  next  campaign,  1553. 
This,  however,  as  well  as  the  two  follow, 
ing  expeditions  of  1554  and  1555,  produced 
nothing  decisive  for  the  two  nations :  the 
French,  when  Charles  sought  to  bring 
them  to  an  open  engagement  in  the  field, 
fortified  themselves  in  their  strongholds, 
and  the  entire  war  limited  its  operations  to 
merely  devastating  the  provinces  of  the 
frontiers.  Charles  was  accordingly  forced 
to  transfer  its  achievement  to  his  son  Phi- 
lip II. 

The  treaty  of  Passau  had  produced  in 
Germany  a  happy  state  of  repose ;  one 
man  alone  appeared  determined  not  to  al- 
low its  uninterrupted  enjoyment — the  tur- 
bulent Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg. 
He  pursued  his  war  of  pillage  and  incen- 
diarism against  the  bishops  and  several 
cities  in  Franconia,  Swabia,  on  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle,  with  unheard  of  impudence 
and  daring,  and  as  at  length  all  the  warn- 
ings given  to  him  were  of  no  avail,  Duke 
Maurice,  to  whom  the  peace  of  Germany 
had  now  become  more  and  more  dear,  uni- 
ted in^th  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
both  made  a  combined  attack  upon  the 
margrave,  in  1553,  on  the  plain  of  LUne- 
burg,  near  Silvershausen ;  he  having  by 
this  time  extended  his  depredations  even  to 
Lower  Saxony.  The  battle  was  severe 
and  bloody ;  the  margrave,  however,  was 
completely  beaten ;  but  two  sons  of  the 
duke  of  Bnmswicki  a  prince  of  Lttnebtii]g» 


fourteen  counts,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
of  the  nobility  besides,  were  left  dead  on 
the  field,  while  Maurice  of  Saxony  him- 
self was  mortally  woupded.  He  was  con- 
veyed to  a  tent  erected  close  to  a  hedge, 
and  there  he  received  the  captured  ban- 
ners and  papers  of  the  margrave,  which 
latter  he  examined  with  all  the  eager  cu- 
riosity hb  sinking  state  would  permit. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  expired,  exclaim- 
ing with  his  dying  breath:  *<  God  will 
come—!"  the  rest  of  the  sentence  was 
unintelligible.  Although  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  he  had  already  acquired 
greater  authority  and  commanded  more 
influence  in  Germany  than  any  one  of  his 
contemporaries.  Hence  any  farther  testi* 
mony  is  unnecessary  in  order  to  prove  the 
preponderating  power  of  his  genius.  The 
final  efforts  he  so  patriotically  made  for 
the  promotion  and  establishment  of  general 
tranquillity,  and  his  love  for  peace  and  or- 
der, which  he  sealed  with  his  own  blood, 
have  in  a  great  degree  served  to  throw  th^ 
mantle  of  oblivion  over  his  earlier  pro- 
ceedings,  and  conciliated  the  critical  voice 
of  public  opinion.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  electorate  by  his  brother  Augustus. 

Albert,  the  restless  margrave,  in  whom 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  times  of  the 
Paustrecht  was  revived  in  all  its  destruc* 
tive  form,  still  continued,  in  spite  of  the 
severe  defeat  he  had  sufiered,  to  harass 
the  country.  Completely  reduced  after 
this  last  battle,  be,  in  his  extremity,  sought 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  France,  and  support* 
ed  by  the  money  he  received  from  that 
monarch,  he  immediately  began,  in  1556, 
to  collect  fresh  troops  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  another  campaign— or  rather  se- 
ries of  depredations.  Happily,  however, 
his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly  amid 
his  warlike  preparations,  prevented  him 
from  committing  further  devastation.  He 
was  likewise  a  prince  of  extraordinary 
powers,  and  resembled  very  much  his  an- 
cestor Albert,  the  Achilles  of  Germany ; 
but  the  innate  wildness  of  his  disposition 
and  character  generally,  combined  with 
the  disordered  state  of  those  times,  which 
destroyed  all  principle,  however  firmly 
based,  had  operated  to  give  to  his  eneigiee 
a  direction  fatally  destructive. 

In  the  treaty  of  Passau  it  had  been  fixed 
that  a  diet  should  be  held  in  order  to  regu* 
late  the  affairs  of  reliffum,  and  to  inveeti- 
gate  the  accoaatkns  of  the  Eleetor  Mauiioe 
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Againit  the  emperor.  Charles  himself 
uived  its  assembling  with  great  zeal,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  appear  as  if  he  stood 
in  any  fear  of  Uie  inquiry ;  but  the  affairs 
of  Germany  having  now  become  altogether 
equally  indi&rent  to  him,  nay— «nd  who 
oould  blame  him— ^ven  odious,  he  confided 
their  direction  to  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
who  devoted  all  his  eneigies  with  noble  and 
praiseworthy  zeal  to  the  undertaking.  In 
spite  of  the  lethargy  and  indolence  of  the 
Germsn  princes,  and  not  discouraged  by 
several  vain  attempts  to  effect  his  object, 
he  at  length  succeeded,  in  1554,  in  forming 
a  diet  at  Augsburg.  A  committee  was 
immediately  named  to  examine  and  settle 
the  various  matters  of  religious  contention, 
composed  of  the  ambassadors  of  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Brandenburg,  Wurtemberg,  Bich- 
sULdt,  Strasburg,  Juliers,  Augsburg,  and 
Weingarten,  and  they  all  worked  with  sin- 
cere and  laudable  industry  in  the  great 
cause.  The  Roman  king  aided  them 
therein  most  strenuously;  he  removed 
every  external  difficulty  presenting  itself 
in  the  progress  of  their  task,  and  when  he 
learned,  among  other  things,  as  is  related 
by  his  chancellor  Zasius,  "  that  several  of 
the  spiritual  princes  were  engaged  in  fruit- 
less  disputes,  that  thev  were  occupied  in 
strewing  the  path  witn  every  sort  of  dis- 
quisition and  difficulty,  adapted  more  to 
destroy  altogether  even  to  the  foundation 
the  building  they  were  engaged  to  recon- 
struct,  while  such  proceedings  must  pro- 
duce, on  the  other  side,  bitter  and  inimical 
feelings,?  he  dispatched  Zasius  and  his 
vice-chancellor  Jonas  to  them,  and  warned 
them,  in  most  grave  and  solemn  terms,  to 
desist  from  such  a  line  of  conduct ;  and  in 
thus  acting  he  efiected  his  object. 

And  by  proceeding,  in  another  circum- 
stance, to  act  with  equal  firmness  towards 
the  Protestants,  he  caused  them  likewise  to 
yield  to  his  wishes.  The  point  was  one  of 
great  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  de- 
manded that  the  ecclesiastical  body  of  Ger* 
many  should  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  the 
Augsburg  confession,  and  retain  at  the 
same  time  their  offices  and  lands ;  but  the 
Catholic  party  rose  in  strong  opposition 
against  it :  <<  If  this  demand,"  tl^y  declared, 
"  was  conceded,  the  whole  of  the  ecclesias- 
tioal  possessions  in  Germany  would  very 
■DOD  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  the 
Protestants.  Much  rather,  ca  the  contrary, 
might  the  law  to  be  thus :  that  as  eooa  as 


a  spiritual  prince,  in  his  own  person,  psMei 
over  to  the  new  doctrine,  he  should  be  Ibith* 
with  succeeded  by  a  Catholic."  Evento- 
ally  the  Protestants  were  obliged  to  oede 
the  point  for  the  moment,  but  they  held  it 
in  reserve,  meantime,  to  be  discuned  on  t 
future  occasion  :  a  subject  of  dispute  which 
became  important  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Bcclesiastical  Reservation."  Thus  was 
concluded  at  length,  on  the  26th  of  Sep. 
tfember,  1555,  at  Augsburg,  the  religious 
peace  which  for  a  time  put  an  end  to  the 
long  contest.  Free  exercise  of  religion 
was  granted  legally  to  the  Protestaots 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  they 
retained  possessbn  of  all  the  refeoues 
hitherto  received  from  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions.  Neither  Protestttnts  nor  Cath- 
olics were  allowed  to  seek  proselytes  at  the 
expense  of  either  party,  but  every  persoo 
was  permitted  to  freely  follow  his  own  faith. 
And  while  every  reigning  prince  was  prir. 
ileged  to  fix  and  establish  the  religion  of  his 
dominions,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  force  any 
of  his  subjects  to  adhere  to  any  one  church 
bevond  another ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
left  open  to  any  one,  who  might  desire  to 
do  so  from  religious  motives,  to  remove 
from  one  territory  into  another.  Hence, 
in  this  respect,  the  progress  of  reform  bad 
not  as  yet  attained  that  degree  of  toler- 
ance which  allowed  the  subject  professing 
a  faith  different  to  the  established  creed 
of  the  country,  equal  rights  to  thoee  en* 
joyed  by  all  the  rest  of  his  fellow-subjects. 
Another  law,  however,  by  which  the  inte^ 
ests  of  the  Protestants  were  benefioially 
promoted,  was  that  their  co-religionists 
became  now  likewise  members  of  the  im* 
perial  chamber  of  justice. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  religious 
peace,  the  subject-matter  of  the  aocusatioos 
brought  by  Prince  Maurice  against  the 
emperor  came  on  for  discussion  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  electoral  princes ;  but,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Charles,  none  of  the  other 
states  of  the  empire  would  join  in  the  in- 
vestigation, and  consequently  the  whole 
question  was  abandoned. 

The  division  of  the  two  religbus  parties 
in  Germany  was  now  established  (brevet 
by  this  peace.  Charles,  who  had  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  his  existence  and  power 
towards  their  reunion,  experienced  little  or 
no  satisfiuitioB  when  he  contemplated  the 
present  state  of  things— so  different  to  the 
objects  he  had  in  view ;  and  ooQsequemlj 
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Germany  had  now  become  to  him  a  ooun- 
try  more  and  more  indifferent  and  estranged. 
Meantime^  the  war  with  France  preceded 
at  a  very  slow  and  unsatisfactory  pace, 
and  Charles  was  forced  to  witness  how 
increasingly  that  power  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  Germany,  while  his  genius  saw 
beforehand  the  influence  that  goTcrnment — 
to  him  so  hateful — would  gain  over  Europe, 
when  once  the  power  of  the  Spanish-Aus- 
trian house  became  divided,  and  which 
even  now,  while  united  under  his  reicrn, 
had  scarcely  been  able  to  confine  that  amoi* 
tious  nation  within  its  boundaries.  Hence 
he  already  beheld  all  the  grand  plans  ere- 
ated  within  his  comprehensive  mind,  either 
incompletely  executed  or  altogether  de- 
stroyed, and  accordingly,  the  greater  his 
desire  to  bring  them  to  bear,  the  greater 
was  the  mortincation  he  was  forced  to  ex. 
perieooe  in  the  contemplation  of  their  fail- 
ure, and  more  especially  did  he  feel  this  in 
his  present  afflicted  state  of  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  country  towards  which  he 
had  ever  turned  his  eye  with  pleasurable, 
genial  feelings— Spain— had  now  found  in 
his  son,  Philip,  a  protector  who  possessed 
the  general  confidence  of  the  nation.  Ac 
cordingly,  every  thing  now  combined  to 
strengthen  the  motives  for  the  plan  deter, 
mined  upon  by  Charles,  and  which,  in 
imitation  of  Diocletian,  he  had  some  time 
had  in  contemplation,  viz.,  to  abdicate  his 
throne,  and  encl  his  days  in  the  retirement 
of  a  monastic  life. 

In  the  autumn  of  1555,  he  summoned 
his  son  Philip,  who  had  shortly  before  mar- 
ried Mary,  queen  of  England,  to  Brussels, 
and  on  the  25th  of  October  of  the  same 
year,  he  solemnly  transferred  into  his  hands 
the  dominion  of  the  Netherlands.  This 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  same  hall  in 
which  forty  years  before  Charles  had  been 
declared  of  age.  Here,  when  all  were 
assembled,  the  invalid  emperor,  having 
with  great  difficulty  risen  from  his  seat, 
and  supporting  himself  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Prince  William  of  Orange,  addressed 
the  princes  and  nobles  in  a  speech  so  touch* 
ing,  that  all  were  deeply  affected,  some 
even  to  tears.  He  declared,  '<  that  since 
the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  his  whole 
thoughts  had  been  occupied  m  promoting 
the  glory  of  his  empire ;  that  he  had  been 
always  anxious  to  be  personally  present  in 
all  his  undertakings,  that  he  m^ht  be  an 
ejre-witneaB  of  theur  progreas  and  results, 


for  which  reason  his  entire  reign  had  been 
almost  one  uninterrupted  scene  of  pilgrim- 
a^e  and  travelling;  that  he  had  been 
nme  times  to  Germany,  six  to  Spain,  four 
to  France,  seven  to  Italy,  ten  to  the  Nether, 
lands,  twice  to  England,  twice  to  Africa, 
and,  finally,  that  he  had  made  eleven  voy- 
ages  by  sea.  That  now,  however,  his 
sinking  body  warned  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  tumult  and  vexation  of  temporal  affairs, 
and  to  transfer  the  burden  of  all  these  cares 
to  younger  shoulders.  That  if,  during  his 
many  long-tried  effi>rts,  he  had  neglected 
or  imperfectly  settled  any  matters  of  im- 
portance, he  earnestly  besought  the  pardon 
of  those  who  might  thereby  have  suffered ; 
and  that,  finally,  he  himself  should  always 
remember  his  faithful  Netherlanders  with 
love  and  aflfection  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  continue  to  pray  to  Grod  for  their  pros- 
perity.'*—He  then  turned  to  his  son  Philip, 
who  had  dropped  upon  his  knees  and  kiss- 
ed the  emperor's  hand,  and  exhorted  him 
in  the  most  urgent  and  impressive  manner 
to  seek  by  every  effbrt  in  his  power  to 
render  his  reign  one  replete  with  glory ; 
and  overcome  with  fatigue  and  emotion, 
he  sunk  down  exhausted  upon  his  chair. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  1556,  his  abdication  of  the  crowns  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  in  favor  of  his  son  Philip, 
took  place  in  Brussels  with  equal  solemni. 
ty ;  and  in  the  following  August,  that  of 
the  Grermanio  empire,  in  favor  of  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand,  was  effected  by  an  embas- 
sy, at  the  head  of  which  was  Prince  Wil- 
Ham  of  Orange.  Ferdinand  assumed  the 
government  from  that  moment  on  his  own 
authority,  but  was  only  formally  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  body  of  electoral  princes  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1558,  at  Frank- 
fort, where  he  swore  to  the  stipulated  terms 
of  his  election,  and  the  imperial  crown  was 
solemnly  placed  on  his  head  by  the  arch- 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  the  Elector  Joa- 
chim  of  Brandenburg,  which,  toffether  with 
the  sceptre,  had  been  brought  from  Brus- 
sels at  Charies's  desire,  by  the  imperial 
deputation. 

Charles  embarked  with  his  two  sisters 
for  Spain,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1556, 
and  he  kept  them  with  him  until  he  reached 
Valladolid;  there  he  parted  from  them, 
and  now  left  entirely  alone,  he  proceeded 
to  a  small  building  near  the  convent  of  St. 
Just,  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Jerome, 
situated  in  the  beautiful  country  of  Estie- 
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madura^  and  which  he  had  cauaed  to  be 
built  expressly  for  hinMelf.  Here  he  now 
dwelt  until  his  death,  two  years  afterwards ; 
liYing  quite  alone,  not  even  seeing  his  sis- 
ters. His  hours  were  divided  between 
pious  meditation  and  mechanical  inven- 
tions, to  which  latter  occupation  he  was  much 
attached ;  he,  however,  still  continued  in 
correspondence  with  his  son,  and  interested 
himself  in  the  afiairs  of  Spain.  He,  like- 
wise,  employed  himself  in  his  garden, 
which  he  took  great  pleasure  in  cultivating. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  he  once  made  two 
watches,  upon  which  he  bestowed  much 
ingenuity  and  labor,  and  placing  them  to- 
gether  on  the  table,  he  endeavor^  to  make 
them  go  exactly  alike.  Several  times  he 
thought  he  had  succeeded  in  his  object,  but 
all  in  vain — the  one  went  too  fast,  Uie  other 
too  slow.  At  length  he  exclaimed :  *^  Be* 
hold,  not  even  two  watches,  the  work  of 
my  own  hands,  can  I  bring  to  agree  with 
each  other  according  to  a  law,  and  yet, 
fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  I  should  be  able 
to  govern,  like  the  works  of  a  watch,  so 
many  nations,  all  living  under  a  different 
sky,  in  different  climes,  and  speaking  a 
different  language !" 

Finally,  shortly  before  his  death,  in 
order  to  celebrate  in  the  most  awe«striking 
manner  the  renouncement  of  life,  und  the 
mortification  and  corruption  of  all  sense 
and  feeling,  he  caused  a  solemn  rehearsal 
to  be  made  of  his  own  funeral.  Being 
placed  in  the  coffin  he  had  already  pre- 
pared,  the  monks  of  the  neighboring  con- 
vent carried  him  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  church,  where  they  permrmed  over 
him  the  service  of  the  dead.  It  waa  now 
that  the  mortal  fever  which  had  been  so 
long  raging  in  his  body  broke  out.  Medi- 
cine  it  was  useless  to  offer  him,  his  only 
desire  being  now  to  take  the  holy  sacrament, 
which  he  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  died,  on  the  2 1st  ^September,  1558,  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  o(  nis  age. 

In  his  youth,  and  before  he  was  bowed 
down  with  illness,  Charles  was  of  a  noble 
manly  figure,  full  of  majesty  and  dignity. 
He  spoke  but  little,  and  a  laugh  or  smile 
was  rarely  seen  upon  his  countenance, 
wiiich  was  extremely  pale ;  the  color  of 
his  hair  was  blond,  and  his  eyes  blue ;  and 
in  his  whole  appearance  there  was  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Flemish  and  Spanish  charac- 
ter. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

FerdinaiKi  L.  15M-1S64— Hif  indnfllzioiiiHabito-Xod- 
entioii  and  Toleniio»-The  Cahiniiibi  aiid  Lnthflr 
am— Thdr  Hostility  towank  Mch  other-Feidiiiaoi' 
and  Protofltantion— The  Foondatioa  of  the  Older  tf 
Jefloits  by  IgnatioB  Loyola,  1540— III  rapid  and  vni- 
Tenal  DSHeminatum— The  Counca  of  Trait-Fa- 
dinand's  Ambaandoi»-Their  PropontiQu  refved- 
Their  Letter  to  the  Bmperor— Death  of  Feidinaiid  L, 
1M4-Maxuiiiliaii  II..  1564-1576-Hki  Qoaiificabooi 
and  good  ChaiBctei^Bohemia— PbUzid-State  of 
lYanquillitf— WilUam  of  Gnunbech  in  Fraiioontt- 
His  Revott  and  Exooiiimimicatioii--Gothft-'n» 
young  Pxinoe  of  Saxony— Joins  Gmmbadi— Ha  per- 
Betma  CaptiTity  and  Death  in  Styria-GnunbBch'a 
&DecutioB— The  meroenaiyThNV^-ETilitbeTpiV' 
duce-Gennan  Soldien  in  Foreiin  Service-Death 
of  Maximilian  II.,  1576— RodolFEui  II..  Isn-Kli- 
Bjb  Indcdence  and  bresolatHm— Bad  Couiuelkft- 
Religioui  Excitement  renewed— The  Netheriand^- 
HielSake  of  Alba-The  Elector  Gebhaid  of  Cobpa 
and  Agnee  of  Manafeld.  Canooea  of  GeiTe^io»- 
Gebhaid  excommunicated— John  CaaJmir  the  Camt 
Palatine— Cairiniam— Donaowerth— Aortria-Ro- 
dolphufl  against  the  Plrotestantr-DepriTes  them  <if 
theirChnichee— Hungary^Revoltef  SepheD  Bfitab- 
kai— The  Emperor  an  Astiologist  and  Atchrnuit-- 
Neglects  his  Government  more  and  mofe-lycw 
BnUie  and  Kepiriei^RadolphiiB  leaigiiB  Hnnnin  to 
his  brother  Matthias-Bohemia^The  Letter  of  Ma- 
jesty—The Palatinate— The  Evan^dical  Unioo-Jo- 
fiern— Heniy  lY.  of  France  Joina  the  Umoi^-TTiB 
CalhoUc  Leagae-Pngue-BeToltr-'nie  finpenra 
Prisoner-His  Death,  1612. 

Fbbdinano,  when  he  became  sovereigDt 
continued  to  exhibit  the  same  spirit  of 
peace  and  justice  he  had  shown  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  All  his  actions  and 
his  whole  character  expressed  a  speciil 
goodness  of  heart,  and  the  most  kindly  in- 
clinations. Experience  had  rendered  his 
mind  more  and  more  mature  and  settled, 
while  he  never  swerved  from  his  word,  and 
occupation  and  activity  were  to  him  to 
necessary,  that  his  vice-chancellor,  Wal- 
dersdorf,  says  of  him :  "  His  club  naight 
have  been  more  easily  wrested  froin  the 
hands  of  Hercules,  than  affiiirs  of  business 
from  the  emperor."  He  had  read  with 
great  attention  when  a  youth,  the  celebra- 
ted work  by  Erasmus  on  the  educati(Hi  ci 
princes,  and  he  knew  klmost  by  heart  the 
treatise  of  Cicero  on  our  duties. 

This  excellent  prince,  who  was  a  Cath. 
olic  with  his  whole  soul,  and  in  his  last 
will  addressed  the  most  ui^ent  exhortations 
to  his  sons,  to  be  firm  and  constant  to  the 
ancient  and  true  religion,  as  their  ances- 
tors had  been  before  them,  including  the 
Roman  emperors  and  kings,  as  likewise 
the  glorious  princes  of  Austria  and  Bur- 
gundy, together  with  the  kings  of  Spain-* 
whence  they  had  drawn  down  upon  them- 
selves the  blessing  of  God— this  prin<», 
nevertheless,  maintained  and  cherished 
within  his  heart  a  fixm  and  unchanged  tol* 
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erance  and  generosity  towards  those  oi  a 
difierent  opinion,  which  is  innate  in  every 
well-disposed  mind.  In  his  own  hereditary 
lands  the  new  doctrine  spread  more  and 
nx>re,  owing  principally  to  the  great  want 
felt  there  for  educational  institutions,  which 
obliged  all  those  who  were  desirous  of  giv- 
ing education  to  their  children,  more  espe- 
cially the  nobility  and  higher  classes,  to 
send  them  in  foreign  countries,  and  gene- 
rally in  preference  to  the  university  of 
Wittenberg,  which  was  distmguished  above 
all  the  rest  for  its  learning  and  science. 
Nevertheless,  it  never  for  a  moment  enter- 
ed the  mind  of  the  emperor  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prevent  this  from  taking 
place ;  on  the  contrary,  he  only  sought  the 
means  to  produce  reconciliation  and  union, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  was  especially 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  council  of 
Trent. 

Religious  peace  had,  it  is  true,  restored 
the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  externally ; 
but  internally,  after  such  mighty  storms, 
it  could  only  proceed  with  difficulty  and 
by  slow  degrees.  The  two  parties  con- 
tinued to  watch  each  other  with  fear  and 
doubt ;  and  the  most  absurd  reports  as  to 
their  hostile  intentions  were  eagerly  caught 
at  and  believed  by  either  side.  "  If  a 
prince  happens  to  take  into  his  service," 
says  Zasius,  the  emperor's  chancellor, 
"  either  a  general  or  a  cavalier,  then  dis- 
trust is  inmiediately  awakened ;  and  every 
rustling  leaf  gives  rise  to  suspicion.'' 

The  division  among  the  Protestant  party 
added  materially  to  that  already  existing 
in  Germany.  The  Calvinists,  who,  coming 
from  Switzerland  and  France,  became 
more  and  more  distributed  throughout  the 
empire,  gained  increasing  numbers  of  ad- 
herents, and  were  objects  of  hatre(l  to  the 
Lutherans,  while  the  latter  were  equally 
so  to  the  former.  Among  the  princes  the 
elector  palatine  was  the  first  to  declare  in 
their  favor.  The  Lutherans,  however,  di- 
vided themselves  into  two  parties,  that  of 
the  moderate  and  that  of  the  extreme  party. 
The  former  followed  the  spirit  and  princi- 
ples of  Melanohthon,  the  latter  held  to  the 
very  letter  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  for 
which  they  battled  with  fiery  zeal,  because 
they  venerated  that  alone,  and  believed 
the;  possessed  its  whole  nature  in  words 
and  forms.  All  those  who  at  this  time 
raised  their  voices  so  loudly  in  the  Protest- 
ant churchi  only  gave  another  proof  how 


difficult  it  is  for  the  human  mind  to  main, 
tain  itself  within  the  strict  limits  of  mod. 
oration,  and  when  it  has  exceeded  them  to 
resume  its  former  equanimity.  Instead  of 
entering  upon  those  calm  and  peaceful  re* 
searches  so  desirable  to  enlighten  the  mind, 
or  those  Christian  discussions  in  which  the 
first  principle  is  to  pay  homage  to  truth, 
they  rendered  ^Christianity  the  vehicle  of 
the  most  furious  passion,  and  employed  it 
as  a  vent  of  the  severest  language  against 
each  other — ^produced  often  by  the  criti- 
cism of  a  sentence  and  even  of  a  word. 
The  emperor  Ferdinand  was  but  too  cor- 
rect, too  well  justified  when,  in  his  will,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  he  thus 
expressed  himself  to  his  sons  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  numerous  Protestants  of  his 
time :  "  While,  instead  of  being  of  one  mind 
among  each  other,  they  are  so  disunited, 
so  unenlightened  in  their  opinions  and  feel- 
ings, how  can  they  be  assured  that  what 
they  put  so  much  faith  in  is  good  and  just  ? 
It  is  not  the  many  beliefs,  but  only  the  one 
that  can  hold  good.  As  they  themselves, 
therefore,  do  not  deny  that  they  have 
among  them  so  many  difierent  belieb, 
the  Uod  of  truth  cannot  surely  be  with 
them." 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  astonishment, 
that  the  Protestant  doctrine  did  not  spread 
with  equal  rapidity  throughout  the  whole 
of  Germany,  considering  the  favorable  dis- 
position evinced  by  the  people  to  receive 
it ;  but  the  enigma  is  in  a  great  measure 
explained  by  the  speedy  degeneration  of 
Protestantism  itself.  How  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  doctrine  which  so  soon  dis- 
solved into  a  frivolous,  spiritless  dispute  of 
words,  and  the  converts  to  which  over- 
whelmed each  other  with  maledictions, 
could  possibly  succeed  in  gaining  the 
hearts  of  the  multitude  ?  On  the  contrary, 
many  parties  were  found  in  various  direc* 
tions,  who,  having  gone  over  to  the  cause, 
in.  the  course  of  a  short  time  abandoned  it, 
and  returned  to  their  ancient  faith. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  stream  was,  at  this  moment, 
5 resented  in  the  institution  of  the  order  of 
esuits,  founded  in  1540  by  a  Spaniard, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  a  man  glowing  with  zeal, 
and  of  a  very  profound  n^ind.  This  or- 
der, which  was  established  more  properly 
with  the  object  of  supporting  the  pontifical 
chair,  spread  its  principles  more  and  more 
widely  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
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Its  oonstitution  was  based  upon  the  unity 
and  powerful  oo-operation  of  its  members, 
and  the  most  rigid  obedience  was  its  law. 
The  head  of  tl^  order  lived  in  Rome ;  to 
him  were  addressed,  with  the  most  minute 
detail,  the  reports  made  by  the  directors  or 
chief  agents  established  Hi  the  provinces, 
and  who  again  had  under  their  control 
many  sub-agents :  thus  descending  gradu- 
ally to  the  last  member,  whence  the  entire 
fraternity  were  governed  by  one  spirit. 
The  superiors  examined  each  member's 
qualifications  strictly,  and  during  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  enable  them  to  place 
him  in  the  office  considered  by  the  order 
as  the  most  calculated  to  promote  its  views. 
Thus  was  formed  a  finely  woven  net,  the 
meshes  of  which  were  laid  with  cunning 
and  sagacity,  and  extended  all  over  Eu- 
rope. When,  in  1540,  Loyola  received 
the  approbation  of  the  pope,  he  had  ten  dis- 
ciples ;  in  1608,  they  numbered  more  than 
ten  millicms,  and  in  1700,  they  had  aug- 
mented to  twenty  millions.  As  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order  were  exempt  from  all  ec- 
clesiastical functions,  and,  indeed,  even 
from  clerical  duties  altogether,  they  were 
enabled  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
science,  and  thus  it  resulted  that  they  soon 
included  in  their  ranks  a  considerable 
number  of  excellent  teachers  and  writers, 
distinguished  preachers,  enthusiastic  mis- 
sionaries, and  professors  of  every  depart- 
ment of  science.  It  was  they  who  were 
enabled  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  Pro- 
testants, defending  the  Catholic  system 
with  all  their  zeal,  and  rivalling  them  in 
powers  of  spiritual  eloquence  from  the  pul- 
pit. All  their  ei&rts  were  directed  against 
the  new  doctrine ;  they  worked  against  it, 
whether  in  the  character  of  confessors  and 
governors  of  princes,  or  teachers  among 
Uie  people ;  and  the  efficient  management, 
produced  by  the  cordial  oo-operation  so 
zealously  exercised  by  the  order,  rendered 
their  exertions  successful.  This  institu- 
tion, indeed,  promoted  materially  the  de- 
velopment of  modem  ages.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  in  its  day,  this  order  ren- 
dered  essential  service  in  the  education  of 
youth  ;  and  if  the  civilization  of  the  Cath- 
olic world  in  subsequent  times  has  become 
far  more  perfect,  and  has  ranked  far  above 
that  existing  at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages, 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  alone  to  the  exertions 
of  the  society  or  order  of  Jesuits.  If,  there- 
foie,  the  operations  of  its  members  had 


been  less  devoted  to  external  matters;  if 
they  had  been  more  limited  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  mind ;  if  the  morality  of  the  or- 
der had  been  equally  simple  and  sinoere 
in  proportion  as  its  wisdom  was  great  and 
comprehensive  ;  and  if  it  had  not  attempt- 
ed  to  grasp  with  invisible  hand  at  the  di- 
rection  and  government  of  states,  then  the 
entire  world  of  Catholicism  would  have 
had  just  cause  to  bless  unanimously  its 
memory.  We  shall  have  occasion  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  our  history  to 
refer  to  the  influential  actors  belonging  to 
this  order,  whose  operations  in  important 
moments  produced  great  effect. 

The  emperor  Ferdinand  already  learned 
to  know  their  influence  in  the  most  clear 
and  decided  manner  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
although  to  his  disadvantage.  Matters  did 
not  proceed  here  as  he  wished.  In  order 
to  appease  the  minds  of  his  subjects  in  his 
hereditary  lands,  and  in  the  hope,  perhaps, 
of  being  able  to  avoid  all  division,  he  caused 
his  ambassadors  at  the  council  to  argue 
with  great  zeal  in  favor  of  certain  proposi- 
tions, whence  he  anticipated  the  most  hap- 
py results.  These  points  embraced  the 
service  of  the  holy  communion  under  both 
forms  and  the  marriage  of  priests,  the  sanc- 
tion of  which  depended,  as  he  said,  only  up- 
on the  indulgence  of  the  ch  urch.  The  am- 
bassadors, likewise,  of  France  and  Bava- 
ria spoke  on  the  same  side,  and  the  latter 
especially,  concluded  their  arguments  thus: 
"  We  can  assure  this  assembly,  with  the 
most  sincere  and  conscientious  feeling,  that 
nothing  could  or  would  prove  more  ser- 
viceable and  beneficial  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, towards  reconciling  the  roinds  of 
Christians  with  each  other,  terminating  the 
disputes  of  religion,  preserving  our  own 
party  in  their  faith,  and  restoring  to  it 
those  that  may  have  deserted  from  it,  than 
the  accordance  of  these  Intimate  and 
Christian  demands  of  the  emperor's  arobas- 
sadors.'*  But  an  equitable  and  acute 
judgment  upon  the  subject  of  our  a^rs 
was  not  to  be  expected  from  an  assembly 
composed  for  the  greater  part  of  foreigners 
and  men  totally  uneonvenant  with  that 
^vhich  was  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  what 
was  best  adapted  for  it  under  those  circum- 
stances; this»  indeed, 'is  sufiiciently coo- 
firmed  by  the  reports  made  to  the  emperor 
by  his  ambassadon,  among  whom  were 
four  bishops:  <'We  now  behold  quite 
dearly/'  they  write^  "and  the  bets  stare 
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118  in  the  face,  although  we  can  scarcely 
bring  ourselves  to  acknowledge  it  without 
real  pain  and  mortification,  that  nothing 
can  be  effected  here  without  having  re- 
course  to  intrigue.  The  Spaniards  will 
not  swerve  an  inch  from  the  instructions 
of  their  king,  while  the  Italians  watch  with 
eager  eye  the  slightest  signification  made 
by  the  pope  and  his  cardinals.  The  bish- 
ops fW)m  the  other  countries,  who  per- 
chance are  best  aware  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  comprise  the  minority,  and  con- 
sequently can  do  nothing ;  because  the 
majority  of  voices  decide  all  things. 
From  Grerraany  itself  we  have  only  had 
the  bishop  of  Louvaine,  who  attends  in  the 
name  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and 
a  few  days  since  he  was  joined  by  the 
grand,  vicar  of  Eichst&dt.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Italian  archbishops  and  bishops 
continue  to  arrive  in  troops,  especially  such 
as  are  highborn  and  wealthy.  All,  how- 
ever,  are  dependent  upon  the  nod  of  the 
pope's  legate  Simonetta ;  while  it  is  gen- 
erally known  ehat  a  few  good  and  pious 
bishops  who  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  a 
reform  in  the  church,  have,  in  consequence, 
been  marked  down  in  Rome  on  the  con. 
demned  Ilk.  If,  therefore,  no  end  be  put 
to  these  secret  machinations  and  human 

rsions,  trul  V  we  know  not  what  good  can 
expected  from  this  quarter." 

Such  complaints  were  repeatedly  made, 
and  thence  this  last  effort  made  by  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  to  restore  the  peace  of 
Christendom  by  a  searching  investigation 
of  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  made  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Church,  completely  failed. 
The  cause  of  this  ill  success,  however, 
was  the  same  as  that  which  had  prevailed 
at  Constance,  and  which  rendered  all  at- 
tempts of  the  same  kind— -suggested  by  the 
German  representatives  with  the  most  sin- 
cere and  honest  intentions — ^perfectly  use- 
less.  This  evil  consisted  in  the  mixture 
of  foreigners  presiding  at  these  councils, 
whose  knowledge  of  our  nation  was  little 
or  nothing,  but  whose  influence,  from  the 
commencement  of  our  history,  in  all  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal  affiiirs,  always 
deprived  us  of  peace. 

Meantime,  however,  the  council  of  Trent, 
besides  a  great  number  of  dogmatical  de- 
cisions, has  pronounced  some  most  excel- 
lent principles  upon  the  morals  of  Chris- 
tiani^,  which  operate  even  to  this  day  as 
rules  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church. 
80 


It  is  in  this  field  of  the  service  of  God  that 
all  parties  are  united  ;  it  is  the  same  for 
all,  and  indicates  equally  to  all  the  means 
by  which  they  may  show  themselves  to  be 
true  Christians  in  mind,  word,  and  deed. 

The  council  closed  its  sitting  on  the  9th 
of  December,  1563 ;  and  shortly  afler- 
wards  the  emperor  Ferdinand  died,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1564,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age.  The  convincing  testi- 
mony  in  his  favor  recorded  in  history  is, 
that  during  the  difficult  period  when  hatred 
and  violence  so  oflen  decided  opinions,  he, 
nevertheless,  carried  with  him  to  his  grave 
the  glory  of  being  praised  as  an  excellent 
monarch  by  all  parties,  Catholics  as  well 
as  Protestants. 

Ferdinand  had  already  proposed  his 
eldest  son,  Maximilian,  as  his  successor, 
at  the  assembly  of  electoral  princes  iti 
Frankfort,  in  1560,  and  they  had  acknow- 
ledged him  as  such.  The  father  recom- 
mended his  son  in  language  worthy  of 
record  :  "  Endowed,"  he  says,  "  with  con- 
siderable intellectual  powers,  great  ad- 
dress, mildness,  and  goodness  of  heart,  he 
is  likewise  gifted  with  all  the  other  prince- 
ly virtues  and  good  morals ;  possessing  a. 
disposition  open  to  all  that  is  truly  justy. 
good,  and  honorable,  together  with  a  sin- 
cere love  for  the  holy  empire  of  the  Grer- 
man  nation,  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
which  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  promote. 
Finally,  he  was  master  of  the  six  princi- 
pal languages  usually  spoken  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  was  consequently  enabled  to 
regulate  in  person  all  transactions  with 
foreign  powers."  Another  honorable  tes- 
timonial was  rendered  him  by  his  Bohe- 
mian subjects  when  they  recommended 
him  to  the  Poles  as  their  king :  '<  Our  Bo- 
hemia," they  said,  "  is  far  better  under  hia 
government  than  if  it  were  ruled  even  by 
a  father  bom  among  us ;  our  rights,  our 
liberties,  and  our  laws  are  protected  by 
him ;  he  allows  every  thing  to  take  its 
course  without  making  any  change.  And 
what  we  justly  regard  as  almost  a  work  of 
miracle,  is  the  ffenerous  impartiality  and 
tolerance  he  evinces  towards  all  .classes 
of  believers,  by  which  he  leads  them  to* 
reciprocal  love  and  harmony."  And  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  he  exercised  this 
spirit  of  peace  in  a  period  when  the  word 
tolerance  was  scarcely  understood  or  per- 
haps known ;  nay,  he  publicly  avowed  the 
principle)  <'  that  Gk)d  alone  could  hold  do» 
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minion  over  {he  conscience/'  Such  was 
the  glorious  character  of  this  emperor,  and 
it  was  by  meritorious  and  praiseworthy 
conduct  such  as  this,  after  the  example  of 
his  good  father,  that  he  happily  succeeded 
in  establishing  generally,  throughout  Ger- 
many, that  tranquillity  which,  until  that 
moment,  it  had  never  enjoyed  since  the  re- 
ligious divisions ;  a  circumstance  rendered 
still  more  striking,  as  it  was  effected  at  a 
period  when,  in  me  cause  of  religion,  vio. 
lent  and  sanguinary  scenes  were  taking 
place  in  the  Netherlands,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  France,  where  the  most  dreadful 
acts  were  committed,  and  the  universal 
massacre  (on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew) 
of  the  Protestants,  excited  a  feeling  of  hor- 
ror  throughout  Europe. 

The  imperial  chamber  of  justice,  origin- 
ally instituted  for  the  purpose  of  eradi- 
eating  the  system  of  the  Faustrecht,  nbw 
succeeded  completely  in  gaining  the  upper 
hand,  and  abolishing  forever  that  brutal 
law.  We  find  that  the  last  expiring  effort 
made  to  exercise  its  power  was  attempted 
about  this  time  by  a  Franconian  knight, 
William  of  Grumbach,  who,  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  savage  horde  formerly  col- 
lected  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  resumed 
operations  in  Franconia  and  spread  devas- 
tation  in  different  parts  of  that  country. 
His  attacks  were  more  especially  directed 
against  the  territory  of  the  bishop  of  Wurz- 
burg,  and  which  prelate  he  actually  shot 
in  his  own  city.  The  imperial  chamber 
.pronounced  the  ban  of  the  empire  against 
the  murderer,  who  took  to  flight  and  sought 
refuge  in  Grotha  at  the  hands  of  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Elector  John  Frederick. 
He  had  succeeded,  it  appears,  in  filling 
that  young  and  weak-minded  prince  with 
hopes  of  l^ing  able  to  reconquer  for  him 
the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  he  was  thus 
the  means  of  leading  the  young  duke  to 
•experience  i^fate  far  nnore  distressing^  than 
that  undergone  by  his  father.  The  Elector 
Augustus,  the  brother  of  Maurice,  march- 
ed with  his  army  to  execute  the  imperial 
ban,  laid  siege  to  Gotha  during  the  entire 
winter,  until  both  the  duke  and  Grumbach 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surren- 
dering themselves.  The  young  prince  was 
conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Vienna,  where,  on 
his  arrival,  a  straw  hat  was  placed  on  his 
head,  and  he  was  led  through  the  streets  in 
an  open  cart  as  a  show,  amid  the  mockery 
and  derision  of  the  populace.    He  waa 


then  taken  to  Styria,  in  Austria,  where  ha 
died  after  a  close  imprisonment  of  twenty, 
eight  years;  GrumWch,  however,  vu 
executed  at  once  by  being  torn  into  quar* 
ters  by  four  horses,  after  having  previoiialy 
undergone  the  most  dreadful  torture. 

In  lieu,  however,  of  the  Faustrecht, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  degenerate 
the  art  of  war  under  the  feudal  system, 
other  evils,  caused  by  those  who  regarded 
war  merely  in  the  light  of  a  lucrative 
employment,  now  produced  much  calamity 
throughout  the  empire,  as  if  to  make  the 
people  feel  the  injurious  results  of  all  mili- 
tary institutions  in  which  every  free  man 
is  not  required  to  arm  and  fight  for  his 
country.  Those  troops  of  mercenaries 
whose  reckless  ravages  commence  the  mo- 
ment  they  have  sold  themselves  to  a  par. 
ticular  standard ;  the  numerous  depots  es- 
tablished  for  recruiting  and  mustering  the 
men ;  the  continual  marching  to  and  fro  in 
all  parts  of  the  land  ;  tt^ther  with  the 
billeting  of  the  wild  and  uncouth  men 
thus  suddenly  collected  together — all  com* 
bined  to  create  great  discontent  and  irrita* 
tion.  The  same  complaints  were  now 
made  as  in  the  time  of  Maximilian  I.  lo 
the  representations  made  by  Maxiroiliao 
II.  to  the  diet,  he  says:  "The  present 
system  pursued  by  our  German  soldiers— 
in  former  times,  distinguished  beyond  those 
of  any  other  nation  for  their  disciph'ne, 
loyalty,  and  devotion — ^renders  them  more 
fit  to  be  regarded  in  the  character  of  bar- 
barous savages ;  so  much  so  that  in  the  end 
their  wanton  and  dissolute  conduct  will  be 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  no  honest 
man  will  be  able  to  remain  in  his  dwelling, 
nor  will  either  house  or  farm  be  left  longer 
in  possession  of  their  owner." 

These  complaints  were  met  by  creating 
new  and  more  stringent  laws  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army  ;  but  the  adoption  of  the 
most  essential  means  of  reform,  and  which 
had  been  suggested  by  the  emperor  himself, 
viz.,  the  prohibition  against  the  enlistment 
of  troops  in  Germany  by  foreign  princes, 
was  not  agreed  to.  The  princes  maintain- 
ed :  "  That  from  time  immemorial  to  serre 
for  the  honor  and  distinction  of  accomplish* 
ing  chivalrous  feats  at  arms  in  the  armies 
of  foreign  princes,  had  ever  continued  to 
be  regarded  as  an  honorable  privilege  of 
national  liberty,  so  long  as  such  practice 
caused  no  injury  to  their  native  country  • 
and  that  if  this  custom  was  abolished,  the 
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warlike  8|Hrit  of  the  emfHre  would  be  an- 
nihilated at  onoe,  and  in  the  moment  of 
danger  no  warriors  would  be  at  hand 
to  aid  in  the  general  defenoj."  In  this 
language  may  be  traced  that  of  the  time 
of  Tacitus,  when  the  youth  of  Germany, 
during  the  oeriod  of  peace  in  their  own 
tribe,  incited  to  deeds  of  valor,  entered  the 
ranks  of  such  other  races  as  at  that  mo« 
ment  were  engaged  in  war  with  each  other. 

In  1975  the  emperor  Maximilian  suc- 
ceeded in  having  his  son  Rudolphus  elect- 
ed king  of  the  Romans,  and  he  died  in  the 
following  year  in  Ratisbon,  on  the  same  day 
and  in  the  same  hour  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  imperial  diet  was  made  public. 

The  long  reign  of  his  successor,  Rudol- 
phus  II.,  whose  government  accumulated 
over  Germany  fresh  tempests  and  violent 
disorder,  serves  as  another  melancholy 
proof,  that  in  difficult  times  irresolution 
and  indolence  may  operate  with  greater 
evil  than  is  produced  even  by  a  disposition 
the  most  wicked.  The  emperor  Rudol- 
phus cannot  certainly  be  reproached  with 
the  latter  feeling,  neither  can  he  be  charg. 
ed  with  ignorance  or  mental  incapacity, 
but  his  mind  was  much  more  occupied 
with  other  subjects  than  the  duties  he  had 
to  fulfil  as  emperor,  and  consequently, 
almost  every  thing  that  occurred  took  place 
without  his  knowledge,  and  often  against 
his  wish.  He  was  in  fact  in  the  hands, 
and  entirely  under  the  influence  of  bad 
counsellors. 

The  state  of  excitement  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  which  had  recently  become 
somewhat  allayed,  began  now  to  resume 
its  former  violence  when  the  Catholic 
princes,  by  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits,  com- 
menced the  task  of  reforming  their  own 
dominions  by  forcing  their  Protestant  sub- 
jects either  to  return  to  their  ancient  faith 
or  quit  the  country.  According  to  the 
treaty  of  the  Augsburg  peace  of  religion, 
the  other  princes  could  not  venture  to  re- 
proach  or  condemn  them  for  this  proceed- 
ing ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  Pro- 
testants perceived  but  too  clearly  that  in  so 
acting  the  Catholics  had  made  a  violent 
attack  upon  their  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  had  given  a  fresh  proof  of  their  hostile 
intentions  towards  the  Protestant  party. 
France  and  the  Netherlands  presented  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  result  to  which 
these  inimical  acts  must  lead.  The  cop- 
test  carried  on  by  the  latter  country  against 


Philip  and  the  merciless  duke  of  Alba,^ 
for  the  sake  of  its  religious  liberty,  pro. 
duced  not  only  the  greatest  excitement 
throughout  Germany,  on  the  frontiers  of 
which  the  most  dreadful  scenes  took  place, 
but  transferred  by  degrees  the  horrors  of 
war  and  rapine  to  the  empire  itself,  whither 
the  Spanish  army,  impelled  by  disease  and 
want,  took  refuge,  and  retreating  from  the 
Netherlands,  marched  into  the  Westphalian 
territory,  where  it  extended  its  devastation 
throughout  the  land. 

In  additkm  to  this,  serious  events  took 
plaoe  at  this  moment  in  the  German  portion 
of  the  fhmtier  countries.  At  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  a  body  of  emigrants  from  the  Nether, 
lands,  with  their  Protestant  minister,  had 
augmented  the  number  of  their  adherents 
to  such  an  extent,  that,  emboldened  by  their 
suocess,  they  considered  themselves  justi- 
fied in  claiming  the  same  rights  as  those 
enjoyed  by  the  Catholics*  They  chose 
from  among  their  number  two  burgomasters, 
and  when  their  adversaries  refused  to  ac 
knowledge  tbeirauthority,  they  flew  to  arms, 
and  making  themselves  masters  of  the  arse- 
nal, they  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  they 
demanded  by  foroe.  In  the  neighboring 
district  of  Cologne  scenes  of  still  greater 
revolt  took  place.  The  Elector  G^bhard 
was  at  this  time  enamored  with  the  beauti- 
ful Agnes  of  Mansfeld,  canohess  of  Ger- 
resheim,  and  in  order  to  make  her  his  wife, 
he  adopted  the  Protestant  religion,  a  pro- 
ceeding insisted  upon  by  the  counts,  her 
brothers.  The  chapter  of  the  cathed  ral  and 
the  corporation  of  Cologne,  immediately 
appealed  to  Rome  and  the  emperor,  and  ob- 
tained from  both  the  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  Mchbishop.  As  his  suoces- 
sor,  the  chapter  selected  Prince  Brnest  of 
Bavaria,  who,  by  means  of  the  Bavarian 
and  Spanish  troops,  took  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  land. 

Gebhard  took  refuge  at  firet  in  the  Neth- 
erlands,  and  subsequently  be  removed  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  became  dean  of  the 
chapter,  and  died  in  1601.  The  Protest- 
ant princes  quietly  submitted  to  his  depo- 
sition  and  expulsion,  although  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  new  vote  in  the  electoral  council 

•  The  dnhe  of  Alba  twrted.  <m  hk  ntum  to  Spsm, 
that  he  had  pat  to  death  with  the  awoid  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  men  In  the  Netherlands,  and  he 
vowed  that  he  woald  willin||l7,  old  as  he  was,  sacrifice 
one  of  his  own  len  if  the  king—who  was  not  endowed 
with  too  much  indulgence— wouki  only  show  a  greater 
desire  for  war  and  its  sansniiutfT  I  '' 
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would  have  been  to  them  of  the  utmost  con- 
•equenoe.  Possibly,  they  may  have  been 
induced  to  aot  this  neutral  part  from  their 
respect  for  religious  peace,  a  principle 
both  honorable  and  noble ;  but  the  public 
voice  reproached  them  with  having  refused 
to  assist  Grebhard,  because  being  themselves 
strict  Lutherans  they  disapproved  of  his 
adopting  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  which 
they  hated  almost  as  much  as  Catholicism 
itself.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  only  one  prince— -a  Calvinist— 
stepped  forward  to  assist  Grebhard :  John 
Casimir,  the  count  palatine,  who  advanced 
with  a  few  troops  against  Cologne,  and 
blockaded  that  city  for  a  short  time,  but 
the  return  of  the  Bavarians  and  the  want 
of  money  to  pay  the  men  very  soon  pro- 
duced their  dispersion. 

This  prince,  John  Casimir,  was  a  zeal, 
ous  partisan  of  his  church,  and  would  hear 
nothing  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  refusing 
it  admission  altogether  into  his  territory ; 
whence  no  part  of  Germany  suffered  so 
much  from  the  melancholy  e^cts  of  the 
hatred  of  the  Protestant  parties  as  this  pala- 
tinate. The  Elector- Frederick  IIL  had, 
previous  to  his  decease,  gone  over  to  the 
Calvin ists ;  and  of  his  two  sons,  the  younger 
and  before-mentioned  palatine,  John  Casi- 
mir, adhered  to  his  fitther's  principles, 
while  the  elder,  Lewis  the  elector,  was  so 
devoted  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  that  he 
would  not  even  allow  the  Calvinistic  chaplain 
of  his  late  father  to  pronounce  the  funeral 
oration  over  his  remains.  In  accordance  with 
this  hostile  feeling,  he  deprived  the  Calvin- 
ists  of  all  their  churches,  and  sent  all  their 
clergymen  as  well  as  teachers  out  of  the 
oouiitry  :  their  number  amounting  to  more 
than  two  hundred.  At  the  premature  death, 
however,  of  Lewis,  the  guardianship  of  his 
son  Frederick  IV.  devolved  upon  John 
Casimir,  whence  every  thing  underwent  an 
entire  change ;  the  Lutherans  in  their  turn 
were  treated  as  his  brother  had  treated  the 
Calvinists,  and  younff  Frederick,  then  only 
nine  years  old,  was  forthwith  removed  from 
all  connection  with  Lutheranism,  and  strict- 
ly educated  in  the  catechism  of  Calvin.  This 
was  called  Christian  zeal  of  faith!  Through 
such  zeal,  however,  the  palatinate  was 
forced  to  ohanee  its  religion  three  times 
in  the  course  or  sixty  years.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  if  the  old  church  felt  itself  justi- 
fied in  proceeding  as  it  did  against  the  new 
one,  since  the  latter  wa«  so  zealous  against 


its  own  disciples.  Subsequently,  indeed, 
this  very  dissension  of  Cologne  produced 
a  similar  contest  in  Strasburg,  whither 
Grebhard  had  withdrawn  with  three  cao- 
ons  of  his  chapter,  Protestants  like  hinw 
self;  and  the  town  of  Donauwertb,  which 
until  then  had  remained  a  free  imperial 
town,  and  had  adopted  the  reformed 
principles  of  faith,  brought  upon  itself  the 
ban  of  the  empire  on  account  of  its  reli- 
gious disputes,  and,  in  1607,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  exe- 
cuted the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  it. 

But,  during  the  reign  of  Rudolphas  U., 
Austria  itself  was  more  especially  the 
scene  of  ffreat  agitation  and  discord.  Mail, 
milian  if.  had  granted  to  the  Protestant 
states  the  free  exercise  of  their  religioDt 
and  even  allowed  them  to  supply  themselres 
with  a  form  of  church  service  which  wu 
prepared  for  them  by  a  theologian  of  Ros- 
tock, David  Chytrftus;  as,  however,  the 
emperor  wished  at  the  same  time  to  exclude 
their  style  of  worship  from  Vienna  altogether, 
he  furnished  them  with  various  churches 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  Their 
number  became  very  soon  oonsiderbaly  aug- 
mented, several  of  their  teachers,  particu- 
larly a  certain  Doctor  Opicius,  were,  veiy 
unjustifiably,  most  zealous  in  their  endear- 
ors  to  gain  over  to  their  side  all  they  could 
of  such  as  were  of  an  opposite  or  difiereQt 
faith;  and  the  complaints  against  them 
growing  more  and  more  numerous,  Rudol- 
phus,  swayed  as  he  always  was  by  the  in- 
fluence  of  party  counsellors,  proceeded  in 
his  measures  against  the  Protestants  to  such 
extremes,  as  to  deprive  them  altogether  of 
the  churches  so  recently  given  to  them,  and 
withdrew  from  them  even  their  right  of 
citizenship  throughout  all  the  towns  of  Aus- 
tria. These  proceedings,  however,  very 
soon  excited  so  muph  discontent  and  indig- 
nation, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  io- 
temal  disorders  of  Hungary,  together  with 
the  troubles  produced  by  the  presence  d 
the  Turks  in  that  country,  wers  so  great, 
that  he  was  forced  to  return  to  measures  of 
a  more  mild  and  pacific  pature. 

In  Hungary  itself  great  disoonteot  wis 
produced  by  his  government,  partly  he- 
cause  he  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  that  country,  but  more  especially 
because  he  not  only  never  attended  in  per- 
son at  any  of  the  states'  assemblies,  and 
had  never  even  onoe  visited  that  kingdomt 
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but  permitted  his  German  soldiers  to  oom- 
mit  every  sort  of  insolence  and  violence 
without  control.  Thence,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  roost 
serious  revolt  took  place  there,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  a  nobleman,  Stephen  Botsch- 
kai,  who  united  with  the  Turks,  and  took 
possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this 
dangerous  state  of  his  kingdom,  the  empe- 
.  ror  grew  more  and  more  indifierent  and 
negligent,  and  took  no  longer  the  least  in- 
terest  in  its  government.  Celestial  and 
natural  science  occupied  his  attention 
much  more  than  the  affairs  of  his  dominion, 
I  and  this  application  very  soon  brought  him 
into  the  association  of  those  who  pretended 
!  to  teach  him  the  prophecies  of  the  stars  and 
the  art  of  making  gold.  Thence,  while 
I  his  court  comprised  a  mixture  of  such  de- 
,  ceivers,  and  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
I  day — such  as  Tycho  Brahe  and  Keppler — 
so  likewise  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor, 
trivial  and  puerile  indications  became  pro- 
I  portionably  confounded  with  sentiments  of 
a  nobler  nature.  Productions  of  ancient 
art,  statues,  chiselled  stone  work,  as  well 
as  pictures,  were  objects  of  his  greatest  de- 
light, and  he  devoted  large  sums  of  money  in 
their  collection ;  while,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  alchymical  laboratory,  where  he 
sought  to  produce  his  manufacture  of  gold, 
possessed  no  less  attraction  for  him,  and 
such  members  of  his  government  as  wished 
'  to  communicate  with  him  upon  important 
and  pressing  affairs  connected  with  the  em- 
pire, were  often  forced  to  extend  their  re- 
searches  after  him  to  the  retirement  of  his 
stables,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  a 
portion  of  the  day.  This  inactivity  and 
carelessness,  the  revolutk>n  in  Hungary, 
together  with  the  disorders  prevailing  in  the 
hereditary  Austrian  provinces  themselves, 
could  not  be  reearded  with  an  eye  of  in|lif- 
ference  by  the  brothers  and  cousins  of  the 
emperor,  more  especially  as  he  himself  had 
no  family.  They  accordingly  deliberated 
together  what  was  best  to  be  done  for  the 
well-being  of  their  house,  and  they  finally 
concluded  a  treaty,  in  1606,  according  to 
the  terms  of  which  Matthias,  the  eldest 
brother  of  the  emperor,  was  empowered  to 
restore  order  forthwith  both  in  Hungary  and 
Austria.  At  first,  the  emperor  was  much 
dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement ;  after  a 
few  years,  however,  he  yielded  his  consent, 
and  voluntarily  resigned  to  Matthias  the 


upper  and  lower  portfons  of  the  Austrian 
territory  alonff  the  Ens,  together  with  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  :  -<in  order  that  this 
country  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  em- 
peror, had  endured  so  much  during  a  war 
of  sixteen  years,  might,  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  Matthias,  recover  its  tranquillity 
and  prosperity."  And,  in  reality,  this 
prince  did  succeed  in  restoring  peace  in 
Hungary,  and  shortly  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  Botschkai,  in  subjecting  it  alto- 
gether to  his  authority. 

Beyond  his  imperial  dignity,  nothing  was 
now  left  to  the  emperor  Rudolphus  but  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.  The  Protestant  states 
of  this  country,  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  favorable  moment  in  which  their 
sovereign  was  placed  without  power,  and  at 
variance  with  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  left  him  no  peace  until  they  at 
length  obtained  from  him,  in  1609,  the  per- 
mission for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
the  establishment  of  their  own  consistory, 
the  surrender  of  the  academy  of  Prague, 
together  with  the  right  of  building  fresh 
churches  and  schools  in  B<^mia,  in  ad- 
dition  to  those  they  already  possessed.  This 
important  document  is  called  the  letter  of 
majesty,  and  it  was  this  said  document  which 
formed  the  first  pretext  for  the  thirty  years' 
war. 

Feelings  of  distrust  and  doubt  had  now 
gradually  resumed  their  sway  among  the 
religious  parties  of  Germany.  At  the  same 
time,  the  division  existing  in  the  house  of 
Austria,  which  had  been  the  support  of  the 
Catholics,  produced  a  more  immediate  alii- 
ance  between  the  Protestant  states,  and 
urged  them  to  form  a  new  league,  offen- 
sive and  defensive.  The  palatine  house 
was  more  especially  active  in  the  promo- 
tion of  this  object,  and  zealously  contribu- 
ted all  its  influence;  their  efforts  in  the 
cause,  however,  only  produced  a  fatal  re- 
sult to  the  league,  for  as  the  palatinate  ad- 
hered so  closely  to  the  Calvanistic  doctrine, 
the  Lutherans  were  induced  to  think  un- 
favorably of  the  alliance,  and  the  majority 
of  their  party  refused  to  join  it.  When, 
therefore,  Frederick,  the  elector  palatine, 
succeeded  in  the  year  1608,  after  great  ex- 
ertion, in  constituting  a  new  alliance,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  EvangeHeal  UnUm 
was  given,  be  found  himself  joined  only  by 
the  margraves  of  Brandenburg,  the  Count 
Palatine  Philip  Lewis,  of  Neuburg,  the 
duke  of  Wurteroberg,  and  the  margrave  of 
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Baden,  together  with  the  three  prinoipal 
cities:  Strasbu^,  NUrembeig,  and  Ulm. 
This  union  was  based  upon  the  principle 
of  mutual  support  in  council  and  arms,  and 
its  especial  object  was  to  protect  religion ; 
the  palatine  to  have  the  direction  of  affairs 
during  peace,  and  its  term  to  extend  to  ten 
years.  Endeavors  were  made  to  enrol 
several  other  members,  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  was  not  altc^ether  unwilling 
to  join  it,  but  Saxony  was  most  decided  in 
its  refusal  to  do  so,  replying,  *'  That i if  the 
nature  of  the  affair  was  gravely  considered, 
it  would  be  found  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
union  was  not  at  all  necessary  ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  in  reality  its  results  must  be 
nothing  else  but  a  separation  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  whole  empire."  In  truth,  if  the 
^  palatine  house  was  really  influenced  in  the 
affair  by  ambitousand  impure  motives,  it  had, 
subsequently,  but  too  much  reason  to  regret 
it,  for  it  suffered  severely  in  consequence. 

In  the  following  year,  1609,  an  event 
took  place  in  which  the  Evangelical  Union 
took  an  immediate  and  active  share.  Duke 
John  William  of  Juliers,  who  possessed 
the  beautiful  lands  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
Juliers,  Cleves,  Berg,  and  Mark,  died  the 
25th  of  March  in  that  year,  without  leav- 
ing any  children.  He  had  four  sisters, 
who  were  all  married  to  German  princes, 
and  not  only  their  husbands,  but  likewise 
other  distant  relations,  laid  claim  to  the 
inheritance.  Two  of  the  claimants,  how- 
ever,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the 
count  palatine  of  Neuburg,  took  first  pos- 
session and  signed  a  treaty  at  Dtisseldorf, 
by  which  they  agreed  to  govern  the  coun- 
try in  conjunction  until  the  matter  was 
definitively  settled.  The  emperor,  however, 
displeased  with  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
these  two  princes,  sent  his  brother,  the 
Archduke  Leopold,  bishop  of  Passau,  in 
order  to  take  possession  of  the  land  as  a 
vacant  fief  of  the  empire.  He  arrived 
with  some  troops,  but  could  gain  nothing 
more  of  the  country  than  the  city  and  for- 
tress of  Juliers,  where  he  was  admitted  by 
the  governor;  he,  however,  caused  fresh 
bodies  of  soldiers  to  be  raised  in  Alsace, 
and  resolved  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
emperor  by  ibroe.  The  Evangelical  Union, 
finding  the  house  of  Austria  mixing  itself 
up  in  this  affair,  came  forward  and  pre- 
pared to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  two  princes 
thus  threatened;  while  Henry  IV.  of 
Prance  now  joiaed  the  league,  and  prom- 


ised to  give  the  cause  his  support.  Iti« 
well  known  with  what  grand  projects  this 
monarch  was  constantly  occupied,  even  to 
the  entire  transformation  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  how  desirous  he  was  to  re- 
duce the  Austrian  house  in  order  to  form 
Europe  into  a  federative  republic,  which  it 
was  his  intention  should  furnish  one  oom- 
roon  army  wherewith  to  drive  the  Turb 
out  of  Europe.  His  alliance  with  the  Evao. 
gelical  Union  had  these  objects  in  view ; 
and  he  fixed  the  year  1610  for  the  com. 
mencement  of  his  plans  against  Austria. 
The  army  of  the  union  accordinsly  march- 
ed into  Alsace  in  the  spring  of  this  same 
year,  attacked  and  defeated  the  few  thou. 
sands  collected  there  by  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  and,  in  order  to  justify  these  pro. 
ceedings,  accused  the  emperor  of  haviog 
acted  illegally  in  the  affair  of  Juliers.  The 
emperor,  it  was  said,  according  to  the  an. 
cient  right  of  the  empire,  ought  not  to  hare 
attempted  to  decide  this  matter  alooe,  but 
in  conjunction  with  an  appointed  number 
of  electoral  and  other  princes. 

The  sudden  assumption  of  arms,  and  the 
hostile  measures  pursued  by  the  udioq 
wherever  their  army  appeared  throughout 
the  territories  of  the  spiritual  princes,  ex- 
cited the  most  bitter  feeling  among  the 
Catholics ;  for  their  troops  had  now  dis- 
tributed themselves  throughout  all  the  sees 
of  the  Rhine :  Mentz,  Treves,  Cologne, 
Worms,  Spires,  and  others,  levying  ooDtri- 
butions,  and  exercising  the  greatest  vio- 
lence in  every  direction.  The  Catholics, 
however,  now  determined  to  unite  together 
likewise,  and  concluded  an  alliance  at 
Wurzbui^,  in  1610,  for  nine  years  against 
the  union,  which  they  called  the  Catholic 
League.  The  members  it  comprised  in- 
cluded all  the  spiritual  princes,  together 
with  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bavaria ; 
and  in  order  to  ensure  uninterrupted  unity 
among  them,  the  chief  direction  over  the 
entire  body  was  confided  into  the  hands  of 
Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  Thus  this 
Catholic  League  was  rendered  much  more 
firm  than  the  Evangelical  Union,  which, 
not  having  any  especially  oliosen  head 
during  the  war,  was  forced  to  appoint  a 
general,  to  which  honor,  as  they  all  con- 
sisted of  lay  princes,  each  considered  him- 
self entitled.  In  other  respects  the  Catho- 
lie  League  was  based  nearly  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  Evangelical  Union. 

This  league  now  took  to  arms  likewise; 
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but  as  Henry  lY.  of  France  was  assassi- 
nated about  this  time,  the  members  of  the 
union  showed  themselves  more  disposed  to 
terminate  matters  in  an  amicable  way,  and 
both  parties  shortly  afterwards  laid  down 
their  arms. 

The  old  emperor  embittered  his  few  re 
maining  years  with  vexatious  quarrels  with 
his  family.  He  was  much  dissatisfied  with 
his  brother  Matthias,  nor  was  he  indeed 
attached  to  any  other  of  his  relations  ex- 
cept the  aforesaid  Archduke  Leopold,  bish 
op  of  Passau.  He  felt,  therefore,  desirous 
of  giving  him  his  kingdom  of  Bohemia — 
the  last  in  his  possession — and  in  the  year 
1611,  according  to  a  plan  calculated  very 
badly  for  the  promotion  of  his  object,  he 
empowered  him  to  march  with  his  troops 
from  Passau  and  enter  Bohemia  at  their 
head.  The  states  of  the  kingdom,  who 
naturally  imagined  that  in  this  proceeding 
hostile  intentions  were  directed  against 
their  religion,  took  to  arms,  and  making  the 
emperor  a  prisoner  in  his  own  castle  of 
Prague,  they  summoned  to  their  aid  Mat- 
thias, who  for  a  considerable  time  had  cal- 
culated  upon  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  He 
obeyed  their  call  at  once,  and  entered  the 
city  amidst  their  acclamations,  while  Ru- 
dolphus  was  obliged,  after  a  bitter  and 
mortifying  negotiation,  to  yield  the  crown 
to  his  brother.  It  is  said,  that  during  this 
time  of  trouble,  and  in  the  irritation  of  the 
moment,  he  burst  open  the  window  of  his 
room  and  exclaimed,  in  words  fatally  pro- 
phetic—as they  turned  out :  **  Prague,  un 
grateful  Prague !  through  me  you  became 
elevated,  and  to-day  you  ungratefully  de- 
sert  and  turn  your  back  upon  your  benefac- 
tor !  May  you  be  pursued  by  the  vengeance 
of  God,  and  may  His  curse  fall  upon  you 
and  throughout  Bohemia !" 

Of  all  his  crowns,  the  last  and  only  one 
remaining  to  him  now  was  that  of  the  em- 
pire  ;  death,  however,  which  soon  after- 
wards delivered  him  from  all  his  troubles, 
saved  him  likewise  from  the  final  disgrace 
of  resigning  this,  which  mortification,  it  is 
but  too  probiable,  he  would  have  been  forced 
to  undergo ;  he  died  on  the  20th  of  Janua- 
ry,  1612,  aged  sixty  years. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

MMnm  I.,  lC]9-l(M0-H»CofDfiatioii-IlB  Pomp  ttd 
Spleiidor  deoeptnre— The  Proteatant^-Iiicnaae  of 


G<j KTU-I  I >isroiitv n I—  A tislji Jt—  A i 3i ■  la -<  i i y [ rf' \h 

ttip  Ivu— ItjinduJ  ro(iiie*iiiriiiiit*^i'ikrriffii  vViliee— 
TUd'  ymmff  Art4uJukr^  ^Vrtliimml— KJifi^u-d  Kiii|;of 
BohejTjm— llii*  hariiclt^j— Ilia  lifVotiou  Lo  CatJiolJ- 
eLHrri  ami  ItutrL^U  at' the  FrrAe^atitu— ikittiinlicifl  tha 
New  TuilJi  Iron  I  bis  J^udfs— 'i  lii?i  tJectorul  !*niie«*— 
FcfrdiLatinil  witnmd  ofnini^t  hid  I'roci'fJiugji  Iry  ttie 
Litctor  of  ^axouy— Boiieffjia— Thf!  Ij*Ucr  o^  Mj*- 
j*«ty  ahtaiiieluM^v  iiir'niifjod— The  ProtcnUiiu  Chiifch««i 
dc^truvi:^— Judiiijiiatiou  und  Re  vol  L  ol  Ihti  Proteat- 
imts— Hielr  J  W' fend  ^r^*. -omit  MaUhiaji  of  Tliuru— 
C:^>uutH  M[l^lhli!zuIld^l^l¥l^^4— 'rheir  JlofliJily  to  Iha 
Pnjl«»t  uuls-^Praxue — '11  ic  <L'ouiiciJ  - 1 1  ull— J^'fartmili 
ajitl  *^lj*vatn  llimwn  out  oi'  ih*^  Wiiiilow^t;<?ii*rkl 
HevoluiicKi— 'J  he  l^nnpfur's  Alsuiii  mid  I>i%if«  for 
Puiuct'— Pi-ftJiiiaDtt's  iJ(;u!*mtiutt  ill  U*'ply— 4JfMii» 
friPtirMn^nt  of  I  lie  Thirty*  Wam^  War-^  bunt  EIniMt 
of  >lunKfi-J:d,  th&  I^eader  of  thi:"  P^ote^taitltii^Hifr 
grf  H I  ^ J  j  I  il  lu- r  ( I  i.>u  i  us  fii  1  d  H  *■  ro]  c  CI  iariict*^r—  Uipatll 
of  Miilthmt*  1.,  ItVlft— l-'mliimiid  II„  I0l)t  lo  ie37-» 
Coum  liiiLTix.  nnd  the  Bohi'mjuiu  m  Viejuia— 'N^ir- 
niDhd  the.*  EiriiTt^ror  in  hjn  Palaco— Fe^Jiimrid  UOeX- 

(ij-cTediy  h*cij«^d— The  l^htriniaaf  dt<poite  hirn^'I'h* 
"^t  ctor-  Paliiii  »c  Tri^h  rick  V .  *  Swn-iu  -  la  w  vt'  J^mes 
L  nf  t'ltmhuid,  Kfjj^  a['  lUtiwui'm,  IfUl^-ilin  liretKilu- 
tioii  mid  PuKdbinmitv— l-Vfditiauii  and  JMaximihan 
of  jiiivam— Tht^ir  AUiaiici^— iJU|W:Tioriiy  oi  the  hiir 

tn^Tml litis  oViT  the  liohcijiiaii^i — FUiU|t]<  of  V\'etiit(Mj'^ 
itm,  neitf  Pm^ui?,  Iih-i^Ttie  fSohprniaiis  defeated 
and  ihtiir  Kitig  put  Loliij^ht— His*  Abthculioii— 1^b«u« 
eai>itiilate»^lkiltf'mia  st' verily  jiutiiahod  by  FenJ^ 
uand^'lljjrty  thousand  Kmiuljifia  tuiujslird  tlieCoiiiiT 
try. 

Matthus,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  late 
emperor,  was  now  chosen  successor  to  the 
imperial  crown,  and  was  crowned  at  Frank- 
fort, on  the  24th  of  June,  1612.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  amid  a  display  of 
stately  pomp  and  splendor  such  as  had  not 
been  witnessed  for  a  length  of  time — if, 
perhaps,  at  all.  All  the  electors,  except^ 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  were  present, 
and  a  host  of  the  other  princes  of  the  em- 
pire. **  It  seemed,"  says  an  historian,  *<  as 
if  they  had  assembled  in  such  numbers  in 
order  to  take  a  final  leave  of  each  other, 
for  after  this  occasion  they  never  again 
collected  in  a  body  so  numerous."  Mat- 
thias himself  had  in  his  suite  alone  three 
thousand  persons,  two  thousand  horaes,  and 
one  hundred  carriages,  drawn  each  by 
four  horses ;  and  the  other  princes  ap. 
peared  equally  well  attended,  in  proportion 
to  their  means.  Festival  succeeded  festi- 
val, and  foreigners,  witnessing  all  the 
grand  and  brilliant  scenes  that  passed,  and 
all  the  joy  and  hilarity  that  everywhere 
prevailed,  must  have  regarded  Germany  aa 
the  first  country  in  the  world,  especially 
when  they  beheld  this  assemblage  of  alii 
its  princes  thus  met  in,  apparently,  friend- 
ly association.  But  behind  this  galaxy  of 
royal  and  noble  personages  hovered  the- 
spirit  of  dissension  ;  the  profound  observer 
might  have  recognised  in  the  joy  expressed 
by  the  Catholics  the  hopes  they  entertained 
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for  their  party,  based  upoa  the  activity 
and  firmness  of  the  new  emperor ;  and  in 
the  delight  evinoed  by  the  Protestants,  he 
might  have  perceived  the  expectations  they 
formed,  founded  upon  the  illness  expressed 
in  his  appearance.  Prince  Christian  of 
Anhalt,  one  of  the  most  active  among 
the  latter  party,  made  rather  a  humorous 
observation  in  reference  to  the  double 
meaning  in  which  this  festival  must  be  re- 
garded :  "  If  it  should  come  to  a  dance, 
our  emperor  Matthias  will  make  no  very 
high  springs." 

In  truth,  the  new  emperor  did  not  by 
any  means  show  the  activity  and  energy 
which  had  been  anticipated  from  him ;  it 
appeared  as  if  he  had  only  compelled  his 
late  brother  to  resign  his  crowns  in  order 
to  perpetuate  his  indolence  and  irresolu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  passions  of 
the  multitude  continued  to  operate  more 
and  more  seriously,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  those  violent  and  disastrous  eruptions 
which  burst  forth  a^ain  even  during  the 
reign  of  Matthias.  In  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories, the  religious  parties,  excited  by 
their  preachers  from  the  pulpit,  resumed 
their  violence  towards  each  other  with  re- 
doubled fury,  all  human  relationship  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  disappeared 
and  became  annihilated,  for  such  hatred 
as  adheres  to  that  which  is  held  most  sa- 
cred in  man  remains  the  most  implacable 
of  all. 

In  other  parts  of  Germany,  some  very 
serious  occurrences  took  place  about  this 
time.  Fresh  disturbances  broke  out  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle  as  well  as  in  Cologne,  be- 
tween its  inhabitants  and  the  two  princes, 
governors  of  the  territory  of  Juliers,  be- 
cause the  latter,  to  the  injury  of  the  for- 
mer, had  raised  the  small  town  of  Muhl- 
heim,  on  the  Rhine,  to  the  rank  of  a  city. 
In  both  these  cases,  the  emperor  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  conse- 
quently  excited  fresh  anxiety  in  the  minds 
of  the  Protestants.  His  judgment,  how- 
ever, in  the  cause  of  the  Muhlheim  dispute 
would  have  produced  but  little  effect,  had 
not  both  the  princely  houses  who  had  pos- 
session of  the  patrimonial  estates  of  Juliers, 
become  divided  with  each  other.  The 
prince-palatine,  Wolfgang  William,  had 
been  accepted  as  the  future  husband  of  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Berlin  upon 
business  connected  with  this  affair.  There. 


however,  while  at  dinner,  and  heated  with 
wine,  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  the 
elector;  both  forgot  each  other,  and  the 
latter  gave  the  prince-palatine  a  blow  ob 
the  ear.  Never,  perhaps,  did  such  an  in* 
significant  circumstance  produce  tooTf 
grave  and  serious  results  in  the  history  of 
the  country ;  they  operated  upon  the  whole 
system  of  the  empire  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  its  records.  The  indignant  prince 
quitted  Berlin  immediately ;  and  out  of 
hatred  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  he 
allied  himself  with  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
by  marrying  one  of  its  princesses,  and 
adopted  the  Catholic  religion.  The  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
was  in  dread  lest  Wolfgang  William,  with 
the  aid  of  the  league  or  the  Spaniards, 
should  attack  hb  portion  of  the  Juh'ers 
territory  and  wrest  it  from  him,  claimed 
the  assistance  of  the  Netherlanders,  who 
were  still  at  war  with  the  Spaniards ;  and 
in  order  to  satisfy  them  and  ensure  their 
aid,  he  abandoned  the  Lutheran  church 
and  adopted  that  of  the  Calvinists.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Juliers  possessions  were  at- 
tacked  by  the  allies  of  both  sides;  the 
Netherlanders  occupied  Juliers  itself,  and 
the  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Spinola, 
held  possession  of  Wesel ;  and  thus  both 
these  armies  brought  into  effect  the  decree 
of  the  emperor  pronounced  against  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Muhlheim.  Accordingly, 
the  dissensions  throughout  the  empire  be- 
came more  and  more  confirmed  in  their 
hostility,  and  the  German  states  commenced 
forming  alliances  with  foreign  countries. 

The  uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  the  Pro- 
testants became  now  much  increased  by 
the  selection  which  was  made  of  a  succes- 
sor to  the  imperial  throne.  Matthias  him- 
self,  as  well  as  his  two  brothers,  Maxi- 
milian and  Albert,  were  without  any  chil- 
dren, and  as  the  affairs  of  the  empire  pre- 
sented no  attraction  sufRciently  great  to 
induce  the  latter  princes  to  undertake  the 
government,  they  renounced  all  claim  to 
the  succession  of  the  Austrian  states,  and 
proposed  as  their  substitute  their  cousin, 
the  young  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  al- 
ready possessed  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Car- 
niola.  The  emperor  was  very  much  op- 
posed to  this  arrangement,  but  his  brothers 
were  so  urgent  in  their  representations  that 
he  was  obliged  finally  to  yield.  Accord- 
ingly,  Ferdinand  was  acknowledged  at  the 
diet  of  1617  as  future  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
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three  weeks  afterwards  be  was  crowned 
as  such  with  great  pomp  at  Vienna.  The 
states  demanded  nothing  beyond  the  con- 
firmation  of  the  rights  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed, and  the  non-interference  of  the  new 
king  with  the  affairs  of  government  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  emperor. 

This  Ferdinand,  in  the  course  of  his 
reign,  became  a  principal  cause  of  all  the 
violent  commotions  and  revolutions  that 
were  produced  in  his  time,  and  as  he  has 
at  all  times  been  more  or  less  subjected  to 
severe  condemnation  or  impassioned  praise, 
his  acts  merit  here  a  more  impartial  inves- 
tigation and  equitable  judgment.  His  edu- 
cation, which  he  received  in  the  university 
of  Ingolstadt,  in  Bavaria,  was  superin- 
tended more  especially  by  the  Jesuits,  under 
the  eyes  of  William,  duke  of  Bavaria,  a 
zealous  Catholic,  and,  from  his  boyhood 
upward,  the  most  strict  principles  of  Ca- 
tholicism were  instilled  into  his  mind.  Con- 
sequently  he  firmly  believed  in  that  one 
church,  by  which  alone  he  could  hope  to 
obtain  salvation,  and  he  held  it  to  be  the 
first  duty  of  his  life  to  use  every  means  at 
his  command,  whether  by  the  gentle  power 
of  reason,  or  by  the  more  definite  argument 
of  the  sword  to  bring  back  those  who  had 
renounced  the  faith,  and  support  all  who 
adhered  to  it— for  the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
as  he  had  been  taught,  "  took  the  prece- 
dence of  every  other  human  consideration." 
Whence  the  faithful  maintenance  of  these 
principles  constituted  the  aim  and  direction 
of  his  whole  life  ;  he  looked  upon  himself 
as  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  champion  of 
the  Catholic  churoh  and  the  restorer  of  the 
ancient  faith.  And  of  this  conscientious 
belief  he  never  attempted  to  make  the  least 
mystery  ;  he  entered  the  arena  openly  and 
honestly,  and  herein  is  presented  a  grand 
and  noble  feature  in  his  history.  For  every 
man  who  undeviatinglyand  obstinately  pur- 
sues, with  all  the  power  and  energy  of  his  na- 
tare,  that  which  he  has  recognised  as  just 
and  sacred,  is  assuredly  worthy  of  honorable 
appreciation.  And  if  Ferdinand,  throughout 
his  entire  career,  and  in  the  error  of  his  con- 
viction,  did  continue  to  believe  that  that  same 
God  who  vouchsafes  to  spread  the  light  of 
bis  sun  with  equal  mercy  over  nations  of 
every  faith,  was  only  to  be  worshipped  in 
one  exclusive  form,  and  persisted  in  his  ef- 
forts to  establish  with  fire  and  sword  this 
said  form  of  devotion  all  over  the  world, 
those  alone  were  answerable  for  such  re- 
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suits  who  filled  his  mind  while  yet  a 
child  with  such  intolerant  doctrines,  and 
which  they  only  strengthened  more  and 
more  in  the  youth,  and  matured  in  the 
man. 

The  young  prince  had  no  sooner  become 
lord  over  his  states  than  he  commenced  re- 
forming them,  by  reintroducing  the  an- 
cient form  of  divine  service.  He  maintained 
the  principle,  that  the  sovereign  of  a  coun- 
try, in  order  to  promote  one  uninterrupted 
unity  of  thought  and  action,  ought  not  to 
tolerate  more  than  one  established  religion 
in  his  dominions ;  and  as,  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Augsburg  religious  peace,  no  other  resource 
was  left  to  the  Protestants  but  expatriation^ 
he  compelled  those  who  would  not  join  the 
ancient  faith  to  leave  the  country.  These 
measures  were  very  severe,  as  nothing  can 
be  more  trying  to  the  feelings  of  a  truly 
sincere  and  conscientious  man,  than  to  be 
forced  to  quit  the  soil  of  his  ancestors  and 
the  home  rendered  so  dear  to  him  from 
childhood  by  the  ties  of  love  and  afiection. 
Such  harsh  proceedings  necessarily  pro- 
duced most  serious  consequences  through- 
out the  territories  of  Ferdinand.  Above 
all  others  of  his  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountainous  districts  were  the  first  to 
rise  in  opposition  ;  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  live  uninterruptedly  amidst  their 
mountains,  and  existing  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete isolation  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  lowlands— wholly  occupied 
as  they  were  with  the  grand  and  eternal 
creations  of  nature  around  then)— -they 
scarcely  troubled  themselves  with  the  scenes 
of  human  contention  and  dissension  occur- 
ring beyond  their  native  hills.  They  ad- 
hered, therefore,  with  &r  greater  obstinacy 
and  firmness  to  their  peculiar  habits  and 
opinions,  which  they  regarded,  like  the  soil 
they  dwelt  upon,  as  their  hereditary  birth- 
right. Nevertheless,  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  young  prince,  so  much  re- 
solution was  combined  with  temper,  and  he 
evinced  so  much  determined  seriousness, 
that  he  succeeded  in  quelling  the  distur- 
bances excited  by  this  discontent  almost 
before  their  outbreak ;  and  although,  as  a 
warning,  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  in 
various  parts  places  of  execution  for  the 
most  turbulent,  still  tranquillity  was  efTeot- 
ed  without  its  being  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  them,  or  even  to  shed  a  drop  of 
blood.  Thence,  within  a  few  short  yearsi 
as  if  produced  by  a  miracle,  not  a  atngla 
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Protestant  oburch  was  left  standiDg,  nor  a 
Protestant  sermon  allowed  to  be  preached 
throughout  the  whole  of  those  dominions  in 
which,  until  then,  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants had  professed  the  Protestant  faith. 
Such  persevering  energy  displayed  by  so 
young  a  prince,  very  naturally  excited 

treat  hopes  in  the  one  party,  while  it  pro- 
uced  serious  alarm  in  the  other.  The 
united  states  of  Germany,  and  especially 
the  electoral-palatinate,  beholding  now,  in 
the  elevation  of  Ferdinand  as  chief  of  the 
Austrian  house,  fresh  cause  for  exertion, 
renewed  and  strengthened  their  bond  of 
union.  They  endeavored,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  to  gain  over  to  their  party 
the  elector  of  Saxony ;  but  all  in  vain. 
His  unwillingness  to  join  the  union  was,  no 
doubt,  produced  principally  by  his  dislike 
to  the  C&lvinistic  doctrine ;  but  in  this  res- 
olution  he  was  also  influenced  by  his  sin- 
cere desire  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
throughout  the  empire— a  desire  participa- 
ted  in  by  all  the  Lutheran  princes,  more 
particularly  since  the  death  of  Maurice. 
A  letter  from  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  proves,  at  least,  that 
this  feeling  was  sincerely  cherished  by  him ; 
be  therein  exhorts  him  thus :  <*  That  as 
things  had  reached  that  sad  state  that  little 
or  no  good  understanding  could  be  found  to 
exist  any  looser  among  the  states  of  Ger- 
many, and  all  confidence  had  nearly  van- 
ished, he  would  earnestly  recommend  him 
to  do  his  utmost  towards  the  re«establish- 
ment  of  both,  if  only  in  a  partial  degree. 
For  if  matters  continued  to  remain  in  their 
present  dangerous  condition,  when  recounse 
was  had  to  measures  of  extreme  severity 
rather  than  to  those  of  a  more  mild  and 
simple  nature,  it  was  evident  these  attempts 
to  effect  a  cure  of  the  evils  existing  must 
lead  either  to  the  total  ruin  of  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  parties  ;  or,  afler  having 
caused  much  sacrifice  of  blood,  and  pro- 
duced the  destruction  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  end  in  adopting  that  middle 
course  which  might  now  still  be  made  avail- 
able without  any  violent  or  dangerous 
means."  The  import  of  these  words  was 
like  an  announcement  of  future  events,  and 
might  have  opened  the  eyes  even  of  Ferdi- 
nand himself  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
coming  struggles,  if  be  had  not  held  them 
immoveably  fixed  upon  one  point.  Circum- 
•tancea,  however,  very  soon  indicated,  in 
atill  ^more  ezpreaaive  and  fiurcible  colon, 


the  danger  which  threatened  even  the  prox- 
imity of  his  own  house. 

Since  the  nomination  of  Ferdioand  as 
future  king  of  Bohemia,  the  whole  body  of 
Protestants  in  that  country  very  soon  had 
reason  to  observe  much  greater  activity  and 
assurance  among  the  Catholics.  Report, 
which  in  extraonlinary  times  is  ever  more 
active  in  spreading  alarm  and  terror  than 
in  ordinary  periods,  was  now  busily  occu. 
pied  in  announcing  the  most  arbitrary 
measures  against  the  Protestants.  "The 
letter  of  majesty  which  guarantied  their 
security  and  liberty,  was  now  oo  longer 
valid,  it  having  been  extorted  from  King 
Rudolphus," — such  was  the  language  of  the 
Catholics.  "  When  King  Ferdinand  ar. 
rived,*'  they  said,  "  it  would  be  found  thai 
with  their  new  king  they  would  receive 
likewise  new  laws ;"  while  some  again 
exclaimed,  "  Then  nx>re  heads  must  be 
decapitated,  and  property  transferred  into 
other  hands,  and  many  a  beggar  would  be 
made  rich  therewith,"  &c.  In  addition  to 
this,  when  Ferdinand  did  homage  in  Mo- 
ravia, pictures  were  everywhere  circulated 
in  which  the  Bohemian  lion  and  the  Mo- 
ravian eagle  were  represented  bound  in 
chains,  while  a  sleeping  hare,  with  eyes 
open,  was  introduced  to  indicate  that  tbe 
states,  with  their  eyes  widely  opened  as 
they  were,  were  still  not  able  to  perceive 
the  fate  that  threatened  them :  these,  aud 
many  similar  demonstrations,  augmentios; 
in  number  as  they  progressed  from  place 
to  place  and  mouth  to  mouth,  excited  io- 
creasing  terror  and  dismay  in  the  minds  of 
all. 

At  length  a  cause  was  soon  presented 
whereupon  to  base  the  foundation  of  opeD 
hostil  ity .  In  the  aforesaid  letter  of  majestv 
the  Protestants  of  Bohemia  were  granted 
the  privilege  of  building  new  churches,  bu! 
the  present  government  restricted  its  meao- 
ing  to  the  Protestant  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, and  refused  its  application  to  the 
Catholic  provinces.  The  Protestant  f»rty. 
nevertheless,  insisted  that  the  article  io- 
eluded  all  their  co-religionists  throughout 
the  land.  Accordingly,  in  1617,  the  Pro- 
testants residing  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbishop  of  Prague,  built  for  themselves 
a  church  in  the  small  town  of  Clostergrab, 
while  those  in  the  territory  of  the  abbot  of 
Braunau  also  erected  one  in  tbe  latter 
place*  The  archbishop  and  abbot  woald 
neither  of  them  tolerate  their  existmoe^ 
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and  they  both  appealed  to  the  empezor; 
and  as  soon  as  ever  the  buildings  were 
oompleted,  the  archbishop  put  into  ezecu- 
tion  .an  imperial  decree,  according  to  which 
the  church  in  Clostergrab  was  razed  to 
the  very  foundation,  and  that  in  Braunau 
was  closed ;  and  as  in  consequenoe  of  this 
arbitrary  act  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
rose  up  in  opposition  against  it,  several  of 
them  were  cast  into  prison. 

The  Protestants,  however,  now  loudly 
complained  of  this  violation  of  the  letter  of 
majesty,  and  they  found  a  determined 
champion  for  their  cause  in  Count  Matthias 
of  Thurn.  This  nobleman,  who  was  a  na. 
tive  of  Gratz,  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  but 
who  had  long  since  resided  in  Bohemia, 
supported  their  cause  and  its  privileges 
with  all  the  warmth  and  zeal  of  his  Italian 
blood,  and  being  chosen  at  once  as  defender 
of  the  Evangelists  in  Bohemia,  he,  as  such, 
convoked  the  Protestant  states  to  meet  in 
Prague.  Several  petitions  were  forwarded 
to  the  emperor,  in  which  his  majesty  was 
earnestly  besought  to  remove  the  causes  of 
complaint,  and  to  order  the  liberation  of  the 
imprisoned  citizens  of  Braunau. 

The  emperor's  reply  was  very  harshly 
worded.  Therein  he  characterized  the  resist, 
ance  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Braunau  and 
Clostergrab  as  a  revolt,  and  he  condemned 
the  states  for  having  occupied  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  citizens  who  to  them 
were  strangers,  and  for  having  held  illegal 
meetings,  and  seeking,  by  the  false  reports 
they  made  of  the  danger  to  which  the  letter 
of  majesty  was  exposed,  to  alienate  from 
his  majesty  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  sub- 
jects, &c. ;  while  the  threat  with  which  it 
concluded,  "  that  the  matter  should  be  in- 
vestigated,  and  each  should  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  his  merits,"  sufficed  to  produce 
in  the  minds  of  all,  excited  as  they  already 
were,  still  greater  cause  to  anticipate  and 
prepare  for  the  worst  results.  To  this 
was  now  added  the  report  that  the  said 
document  had  not  issued  from  Vienna,  but 
had  been  prepared  in  Prague  itself,  in  the 
office  of  the  imperial  governors,  and  more 
especially  superintended  by  two  Catholic 
privy-counsellors,  Martinitz  and  Slavata. 
The  indignation  of  the  Protestants  was  now 
directed  at  once  against  them,  as  the  more 
immediate  objects.  Both  these  noblemen 
had  long  been  hated,  beoaose  they  reAised 
to  take  any  part  in  the  procuration  of  the 
letter  of  majestj  nine  years  previoosly ; 


while  many  cruel  acts  were  laid  to  their 
charge,  by  which  they  had  at  various  times 
displayed  their  zeal  for  the  Catholic  church. 
Among  the  rest,  it  was  related  of  Martin- 
itz, that  he  had  caused  his  Protestant  de- 
pendents to  be  hunted  out  of  the  Catholic 
church  on  his  estate,  with  his  own  dogs ; 
while  of  Slavata  it  was  said,  that  he  had 
compelled  his  people  to  adopt  the  Catholic 
faith  by  refusing  to  allow  them  the  service 
of  baptism  in  the  church,  or  burial  in  con- 
secrated ground. 

Rendered  more  indignant  and  furious 
by  these  reports,  the  deputies  of  the  states, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  presented  themselves, 
on  the  2dd  of  May,  1618,  before  the  im. 
perial  governors  and  such  of  the  council 
as  were  then  assembled  in  the  council-hall 
of  the  castle  of  Prague,  and  demanded 
whether  or  not  they  had  been  present  in 
council  when  the  imperial  document  in 
question,  so  harshly  and  inimicallv  worded, 
had  been  deliberated  upon,  and  it  they  had 
voted  for  it  ?  And  when  the  governors  re- 
plied, that  in  order  to  decide  upon  the  an- 
swer to  be  given  to  such  an  important 
question,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the 
presence  of  the  absent  members  of.  the 
council,  several  of  the  deputies  stepped 
forward  and  exclaimed :  *<  We  know  full 
well  that  the  head  bureraves,  Adam  von 
Sternberg,  and  Diphold  von  Lobkowitz, 
now  present,  did  attend  during  the  compo- 
sition  of  that  hated  writing,  but  we  are 
likewise  aware  that  they  did  so  unwillingly, 
and  did  not  sanction  its  adoption."  Say- 
ing which  they  advanced  and  conducted 
them  into  another  room  for  safety.  The 
other  deputies  meantime  rushed  upon 
Count  Martinitz,  and  dragging  him  to  the 
window,  ejected  him  forthwith  into  the 
court  below.  All  stood  now  aghast  and 
trembling;  when  Count  Thurn,  pointing 
to  Slavata,  exclaimed  to  his  confederates: 
<*  Noble  friends,  yonder  you  behold  the 
other !"  upon  which  they  immediately  seiz- 
ed him  and  precipitated  him  afler  his  col- 
league. The  next  doomed  to  the  same 
fate  was  the  private  secretary,  Fabricius, 
who  was  known  to  be  the  sycophant  of  the 
two  preceding  victims.  Wonderful  to  re- 
late, however,  although  the  depth  of  their 
fall  was  more  than  fifty-six  feet,  they  es- 
caped with  life,  because,  in  their  descent, 
they  fell,  happily  for  them,  upon  an  im- 
mense pile  or  paper  shavings  and  other 
soft  materials ;  and  even  afterwards,  wheo 
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the^  were  assisted  to  their  homes,  they 
were  no  less  fortunate  in  getting  clear  of 
the  shots  that  were  fired  At  them  as  they 
were  led  away. 

The  Bohemians  endeavored  to  justify 
this  act  by  referring  to  several  examples 
of  the  same  kind  in  ancient  history ;  among 
the  rest  to  the  period  when  the  Romans 
precipitated  traitors  from  the  Tarpelan 
rock,  and  to  the  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  in  which  it  is  found  recorded  that 
Queen  Jezebel  was  thrown  from  a  high 
window  for  having  persecuted  the  people 
of  God.  Nevertheless,  they  were  well 
aware  that  such  a  plea  of  justification 
would  not  secure  them  against  the  punish- 
ment  that  must  follow,  unless  they  made 
immediate  preparations  for  self-defence. 
Accordingly,  the  castle  was  garrisoned 
with  their  own  troops ;  all  persons  in  office 
took  the  path  of  fidelity  to  the  states ;  all 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  considered  as  the 
main  cause  of  the  hostile  feeling  evinced 
against  the  Protestants,  were  banished  from 
the  country ;  and,  finally,  a  council  of 
thirty  noblemen  was  established  for  the 
government  of  the  land.  All  this  indi- 
cated the  determination  of  the  people  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last,  and  in  all 
these  preparations  the  chief  mover  and  di- 
rector  was  Count  Thum,  whose  whole  soul 
was  devoted  to  the  cause. 

The  emperor  was  not  a  little  discon- 
certed when  he  received  the  news  of  what 
was  passing.  For  whence  could  he  re- 
ceive the  aid  necessary  to  put  down  these 
revolutionary  acts  and  restore  order  in  Bo- 
hemia ?  Discontent,  indeed,  was  scarcely 
less  formidably  expressed  even  in  his  Aus- 
trian territories,  while  in  Hungary  its  de- 
monstration was  equally  as  serious. 

Conciliation  appeared  to  be  the  only 
means  of  preserving  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria that  important  country,  and  even  the 
confessor  and  usual  counsellor  of  the  em- 
peror, Cardinal  Klesel,  the  most  zealous 
opponent  of  the  Protestants,  advised  that 
course.  But  such  considerations  were 
most  strenuously  opposed  by  young  Ferdi- 
nand :  '*  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
men  should  know,"  says  he,  in  writing  to 
the  emperor,  *<that  God  himself  has  ap- 
pointed the  troubles  of  Bohemia;  for  he 
has  manifestly  struck  the  Bohemians  with 
blindness,  that  by  means  of  the  direful 
deed,  which  to  every  rational  being,  what- 
ever his  religion,  must  appear  tcr  1^  hate- 


ful,  unchristian,  and  culpable,  the  gTBud 
pretext  of  the  rebels,  that  they  were  en« 
gaged  in  the  cause  of  religion,  might  be 
completely  frustrated.  For  under  this  pre. 
text  they  have  hitherto  only  sought  to  rob 
their  rulers  of  all  their  rights,  all  then 
revenues,  and  all  their  subjects.  If,  there 
fore,  government  is  of  divine  authority,  th« 
conduct  of  these  men  must  originate  with 
the  devil,  and  it  is  impossible  that  God 
should  approve  of  the  concessions  hereto- 
fore  made  by  the  eovemment.  Possibly 
He  may  have  pemutted  these  extremities 
to  come  to  pass  in  order  that  the  rulen 
may  at  once  break  loose  from  this  state  of 
bondage  to  their  own  subjects."  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  his  opinion,  that  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  have  recourse  to  arms. 

From  this  epistle  of  Ferdinand  we  at 
once  perceive  the  firmness  of  his  prioci- 
pies.  From  words  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded  to  action,  levied  soldiers  in  every 
quarter,  and  manifested  such  determioa- 
tion,  that  it  was  evident  he  would  not  suffer 
the  indecision  of  the  emperor  to  tbwait 
his  career.  And  at  his  instigation,  and 
that  of  the  other  archdukes,  backed  by  the 
pope,  the  pacific  Cardinal  Klesel  was  un- 
expectedly arrested,  and  charged  with  a 
variety  of  crimes.  The  intention  was  to 
remove  him  from  the  presence  of  the  old 
and  weak  emperor,  who  was  now  without 
support,  and  obliged  to  resign  all  to  tbe 
archdukes.  From  this  moment  the  impo- 
tency  of  the  emperor  was  complete,  and 
all  hopes  of  an  amicable  pacification  of 
Bohemia  lost. 

The  Bohemians,  likewise,  took  to  arms, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  every  city  ia 
their  country  as  far  as  Budweis  and  Pilsen, 
which  were  still  occupied  by  the  imperial 
troops.  They  obtained  assistance,  quite 
unlooked-for,  in  the  person  of  one  who  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
heroes  of  that  day,  and  furnishes  a  dfstin. 
guished  example  of  a  single  individual, 
who,  without  territory  and  people,  by  the 
mere  celebrity  of  his  name,  gathered  round 
him  legions  of  brave  soldiers,  and,  like  the 
ancient  warrior-princes  of  Germany  in  ihe 
time  of  the  Romans,  conducted  them  as  his 
Gefolge  or  retinue,  for  hire  and  booty, 
whithersoever  his  prowess  was  needed.  Men 
of  this  character  came  forth  at  this  period 
likewise,  as  the  signs  of  an  extraordinary 
age  thrown  out  of  its  usual  course.  Their 
armies  were  maintained  and  furnished  by 
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the  war ;  the  war  had  to  sustain  itself;  and 
therein  is  the  mystery  explained  how  it  con- 
tinued to  rage  on  upon  the  German  soil  for 
thirty  years.  Count  Ernest  of  Mansfeld,  a 
warrior  from  his  youth,  was  of  a  bold  and 
enterprising  spirit ;  he  had  already  encoun- 
tered many  dangers,  and  had  just  been 
raising  some  troops  for  the  duke  of  Savoy 
against  the  Spaniards.  The  duke,  who 
now  no  longer  required  them,  gave  him 
permission  to  serve  in  the  cause  of  the 

^     Evangelical  Union  of  Germany ;  and  by 

^  that  body  he  was  dispatched  with  3000 
men  to  Bohemia,  as  having  apparently  re- 
ceived his  appointment  from  that  country. 
He  appeared  there  quite  unexpectedly,  and 
immediately  took  from  the  imperial  army 
the  important  city  of  Pilsen. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  Matthias  died  on 

'  the  10th  of  March,  1619,  after  having  wit- 
nessed in  quick  succession  the  interment 
of  his  brother  Maximilian  and  his  consort ; 
and  the  Bohemians,  who  acknowledged  his 
sovereignty  while  living,  now  resolved  to 
renounce  his  successor  Ferdinand,  whose 

'     hostile  intentions  were  already  too  clearly 

'      expressed. 

'         Ferdinand  attained  the  throne  under  cir- 

^      cumstances  the  most  perplexing.    Bohemia 

'  m  arms,  and  threateninff  Vienna  itself  with 
invasion ;  Silesia  and  Moravia  in  alliance 
with  them ;  Austria  much  disposed  to  unite 
with  them ;  Hungary  by  no  means  firmly 
attached,  and  externally  menaced  by  the 
Turks  ;    besides  which,  encountering  in 

^  every  direction  the  hatred  of  the  Protest- 
ants,  against  whom  his  zeal  was  undis- 
guised. But  in  these  circumstances  Ferdi- 
nand  manifested  his  undaunted  firmness 
and  courage :  "  Notwithstanding  these  im- 

'  minent  perils,"  says  KhevenhUller,  '<  this 
illustrious  prince  never  desponded  ;  he  still 
retained  his  religion  and  confidence  in  God, 

'  who  took  him  under  His  protection,  and, 
contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  deliv- 
ered him  through  this  Red  sea." 

Count  Thurn  advanced  upon  Vienna 
with  a  Bohemian  army,  and  when  he  was 
questioned  respecting  the  purpose  of  his 
expedition,  he  answered,  "That  he  marched 
in  search  of  any  collected  bodies  of  troops 
or  people,  and  wherever  he  found  them  he 
would  forthwith  disperse  them.  That  in 
future  there  must  be  perfect  equality  be- 
tween Catholics  and  rrotestants,  and  the 
former  must  not,  as  heretofore,  hold  the  as- 
Mndencyi  and,  as  it  werei  float  on  the  sur- 


face like  oil."  He  came  before  Vienna, 
and  his  men  fired  even  upon  the  imperial 
castle  itself,  where  Ferdinand,  surrounded 
by  open  and  secret  foes,  had  taken  up  his 
quarters.  He  dared  not  leave  his  capital, 
for  by  so  doing,  Austria,  and  with  it  the 
preservation  of  the  empire  itself,  must  have 
been  sacrificed.  But  his  enemies  looked 
upon  him  as  lost ;  and  they  already  spoke 
of  confining  him  in  a  convent,  and  educa- 
ting his  children  In  the  Protesuint  faith. 
At  this  most  critical  moment,  when  Thurn 
was  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  encamped 
before  the  gate  of  Stuben,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1619,  sixteen  members  of  the  Aus« 
trian  states  appeared  before  Ferdinand,  and 
vehemently  demanded  his  consent  to  their 
taking  arms,  and  to  the  treaty  which  they 
wish^  to  conclude  with  Bohemia.  Nay, 
t^eir  leader,  Thonradel,  went  even  so  far 
as  to  hold  the  king  by  the  button  of  his 
coat,  urging  their  demand,  that  he  would 
put  his  signature  to  the  proposed  articles, 
in  the  most  impressive  manner.  But  just 
then,  as  if  by  miraculous  interference,  five 
hundred  of  the  imperial  cavalry  arrived  in 
the  city  from  Krems,  and,  ignorant  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  castle,  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  marched  into  the  court.yard. 
The  deputies  immediately  retired  and  made 
their  exit  in  the  greatest  consternation  and 
alarm,  imagining  that  the  arrival  of  the 
cavalry  was  preconcerted,  and  thus  Ferdi- 
nand was  extricated  from  his  distressing 
situation.* 

Count  Thurn  was  obliged  soon  to  return 
to  Bohemia,  as  Prague  was  menaced  by  the 
armies  of  Austria,  and  Ferdinand  availed 
himself  of  this  npoment  in  order  to  under- 
take another  hazardous  and  daring  project. 
Although  the  Austrian  provinces  had  not 
yet  declared  their  allegiance,  and  during 
his  absence  much  that  was  untoward  might 
occur,  he  nevertheless  resolved  to  proceed 
to  Frankfort  to  attend  the  election  of  em- 
peror. The  spiritual  electors  had  been 
gained  over ;  Saxony  also  adhered  closely 
to  the  house  of  Austria;  Brandenburg  was 
not  unfriendly ;  hence  the  opposition  of  the 
palatinate  alone  against  him  could  accom- 
plish nothing ;  accordingly  Ferdinand  was 
unanimously  chosen  emperor  on  the  28th 
of  August,  1619.    By  a  strange  reverse 

*  Siiioe  this  period^  in  oanmemofBtioii  of  that  im- 
portant event,  this  renment  of  cavalry  has  perminioo, 
in  puring  throogh  ^Henna,  to  ride  over  ttie  BoigpUUx, 
wmch oCfieoi anaot  aUowod  to  do. 
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of  fortune  it  happened,  that  at  the  very 
moment  when,  after  the  oonclusion  of  the 
election,  he,  with  the  electoral  princes,  was 
retiring  from  the  hall  to  proceed  in  proces- 
■ton  to  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  deposition 
in  Bohemia,  and  which  had  just  been  made 
public  among  the  people. 

The  Bohemians  having,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1619,  at  a  general  assembly  of  the 
states,  deposed  Feitlinand,  "  for  having,  in 
opposition  to  the  fundamental  compact 
which  he  had  entered  into  with  them  be- 
fore the  emperor's  death,  intermeddled  with 
the  administration  of  state  afiairs,  intro- 
duced war  into  Bohemia,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Spain  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  liberty  of  the  country ;"  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  another  election, 
xhe  Catholics  proposed  the  duke  of  Savoy 
and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  while,  in  the 
Protestant  interest,  the  Elector  John  George 
of  Saxony,  and  Frederick  V.  of  the  pala- 
tinate, were  put  forward.  The  latter  ob- 
tained the  election,  being  a  son-in-law  of 
King  James  I.  of  England,  from  whom 
they  expected  assistance,  and  who  person, 
ally  was  regarded  as  resolute,  magnani- 
mous, and  generous.  The  incorporated 
provinces  of  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia, 
supported  the  election,  and  even  the  Cath- 
olic states  of  Bohemia  pledged  their  fidelity 
and  obedience.  Frederick  was  warned 
against  accepting  so  dangerous  a  crown  by 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  even  by  his  father- 
in-law;  but  his  chaplain  Scultetus,  and 
his  own  consort  Elizabeth,  who  as  the 
daughter  of  a  king  aspired  to  a  royal  crown, 
persuaded  him  with  all  their  influence  to 
accept  it.  Frederick  was  accordingly  ruled 
by  them,  received  the  regal  dignity  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  was  crowned  at  Prague  with 
freat  pomp  on  the  25th  of  October,  1619. 
[e  considered  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  he  him- 
self says,  not  to  desert  those  of  his  own 
faith  by  whom  he  had  been  appointed.  If 
this  youthful  king  of  twenty-three  years  of 
age  had  possessed  the  strength  of  mind  re- 
quisite for  a  successful  prosecution  and 
accomplishment  of  the  work,  history  would 
have  ranked  him  among  those  daring  men, 
who,  relying  upon  their  own  internal  re- 
sources, never  hesitated  to  venture  upon 
great  and  noble  enterprises  ;  but  fate  had 
decided  against  him,  and  in  adversity  he 
failed  to  show  that  energy  and  presence  of 
mind  which  must  ever  be  at  the  command 


of  him  who  has  resolved  to  wear  a  hazard* 
ous  crown. 

Ferdinand  in  retuminff  from  Frankfort 
passed  on  to  Munich,  and  there  concluded 
with  the  duke  of  Bavaria  that  important 
treaty  which  secured  to  him  the  possession 
of  Bohemia.  These  two  princes  had  been 
companions  in  youth,  and  the  Evangelictl 
Union  had  by  several  incautious  proceed- 
ings irritated  the  duke.  Maximilian  un- 
dertook  the  chief  command  in  the  cause  of 
the  Catholic  party,  and  stipulated  with  the 
house  of  Austria  that  he  should  be  indem- 
nified for  every  outlay  and  loss  incurred, 
to  the  extent  even,  if  necessary,  of  the  sur. 
render  of  the  territories  of  Austria  itself 
into  his  hands. 

With  Spain  also  the  emperor  succeeded 
in  forming  an  alliance,  and  the  Spanish 
general,  Spinola,  received  orders  to  invade 
the  countries  of  the  palatinate  from  the 
Netherlands. 

Subsequently  the  elector  of  Mentz  ar. 
ranged  a  convention  at  Muhlhausen  with 
the  Elector  John  Geoi^  of  Saxony,  the 
elector  of  Cologne,  and  the  Landgrare 
Lewis  of  Darmstadt,  wherein  it  was  deter- 
mined to  render  all  possible  assistance  to 
the  emperor  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  imperial  dignity. 

Frederick,  the  new  Bohemian  king,  wis 
now  left  with  no  other  auxiliary  but  the 
Evangelical  Union ;  for  the  Transylvanian 
prince,  Bethlen  Gabor,  was,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  promises,  a  very  dubious  and 
uncertain  ally,  while  the  troops  he  sent 
into  Moravia  and  Bohemia  were  not  unlike 
a  horde  of  savage  banditti.  Meanwhile  the 
union  commenced  its  preparations  for  war 
as  well  as  the  league.  The  whole  of  Ger- 
many  resembled  a  grand  dep6t  for  recruit- 
ing. Every  eye  was  directed  to  the  Swa- 
bian  district,  where  the  two  armies  were 
to  meet ;  there,  however,  at  Ulm,  on  the 
8d  of  July,  1620,  they  unexpectedly  enter- 
ed  into  a  compact,  in  which  the  forces  (A 
the  union  engaged  to  lay  down  their  anns, 
and  both  parties  pledged  each  other  to 
preserve  peace  and  tranquillity,  ly 
unionists  felt  themselves  too  weak  to  main- 
tain the  contest,  since  Saxony  was  now 
likewise  against  them,  and  Spinola  threat- 
ened them  from  the  Netherlands.  It  was, 
however,  a  great  advantage  for  the  em- 
peror,  that  Bohemia  was  excluded  froir 
this  treaty,  for  now  the  forces  of  the  league 
were  at  liberty  to  aid  him  in  subjugating 
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liis  royal  advenary.  Maximilian  of  Ba. 
▼aria,  therefore,  immediately  took  liis  de- 
parture, and  on  his  way  reduced  the  states 
of  Upper  Austria  to  the  obedience  due  to 
Ferdinand,  joined  the  imperial  army,  and 
made  a  spirited  attack  upon  Bohemia.  On 
the  other  side,  the  elector  of  Saxony  took 
possession  of  Lusatia  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  after  lying  four  weeks  before 
Bautzen,  which  he  subdued  after  a  smart 
resistance. 

Frederick  of  Bohemia  felt  now  the  dif- 
ficulty of  his  situation ;  nevertheless,  with 
the  aid  of  a  faithful  and  courageous  people, 
who  had  already  two  hundred  years  before 
defended  their  country  in  the  Hussite  wars 
against  the  combined  power  of  Germany, 
he  might  still  have  maintained  his  ground. 
But,  either  from  ignorance  or  indiTOrence, 
he  failed  completely  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation.  His  life  was  care- 
less and  his  time  wasted  in  extraneous  mat- 
ters, and  his  mind  without  that  inward  dig- 
nity  of  self-possession  and  calm  reflection 
so  necessary  at  a  moment  so  portentous ; 
while  he  even  made  the  Bohemians  sub- 
servient  to  his  German  ck>unsellors  and 
generals.  The  Bohemian  nobility,  who 
had  in  fact  brought  about  and  directed  the 
entire  movement,  availed  themselves  of 
their  preponderating  influence  for  their  own 
advantage,  inflicted  great  injury  upon  the 
citizens  in  their  trade,  and  transferred  to 
them  and  the  rural  districts  the  whole 
weight  of  taxation.  There  was  one  gen- 
eral complaint  against  the  imposts  and 
the  burden  and  oppression  of  the  soldiery, 
besides  which  the  Calvinistic  party,  by 
their  ecclesiastical  domination,  annoyed 
no  less  the  Lutherans  than  the  Catholics. 
Frederick  was  not  able  to  govern  these 
conflicting  elements,  and  this  weakness 
effected  his  ruin. 

As  the  imperialists  advanced,  the  Bohe- 
mian forces  marched  into  Prague  and  in- 
trenched themselves  on  the  Weissenberg 
(white  mountain)  near  the  city.  But  be- 
fore the  intrenchments  were  concluded,  the 
Austrians  and  Bavarians  advanced  and 
gave  battle  at  once,  as  Maximilian's  impa- 
tience would  not  suffer  the  event  to  remain 
undetermined  for  a  single  hour.  And  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  fate  of  Bohemia  was 
decided.  Frederick's  troops,  in  spite  of  the 
bold  resistance  made  by  several  companies, 
were  beaten,  and  the  whole  of  his  artillery, 
together  with  one  hundred  standards,  were 


taken  by  the  enemy.  Frederick  himself 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
was  quietly  seated  at  his  dinner-table, 
which  he  would  not  leave,  saw  its  termi- 
nation only  at  a  distance  from  the  ramparta 
of  the  city,  and  with  it  lost  all  the  little  res- 
olution  he  still  retained.  Against  the  ad. 
vice  of  a  few  of  his  more  intrepid  friends, 
he  on  the  following  night,  with  Count  Thum 
and  some  others  of  his  suite,  fled  from 
Prague — which  otherwise  might  still  have 
defended  itself— 'into  Silesia;  there,  how. 
ever,  he  could  not  resolve  to  stay,  although 
he  might  have  rallied  his  friends  around 
him,  but  fled  still  farther  into  Holland,  and 
dwelt  there  without  a  kingdom,  and  with- 
out courage  to  reconquer  it — maintained  at 
the  expense  of  his  father-in-law,  the  king 
of  England.  The  emperor,  however,  pro- 
nounced the  imperial  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion against  him,  in  consequence  of  which 
all  his  estates  were  confiscated. 

Prague  at  once  yielded  submission  ;  the 
whole  of  Bohemia,  except  Pilsen,  which 
Mansfeld  bravely  defended,  followed  the 
example;  the  countries  of  the  palatinate 
were  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  under 
Spinola,  and  the  union,  alarmed  at  their 
proximity,  was,  in  1622,  quite  dissolved. 
Like  ^the  Schmalkaldian  league  it  termi- 
nated  ingloriously,  and  both  were,  through 
a  concurrent  fatality,  destroyed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Netherlands ;  for  it  was  by 
means  of  the  Netherland  troops  under  Count 
Buren  that  formerly  Charles  V.  became  the 
vanquisher  of  that  league. 

Sad  for  Bohemia  was  the  punishment 
which  the  emperor  now  inflicted  upon  the 
country.  During  the  first  three  months 
nothing  took  place,  but  many  of  the  fugi- 
tives  having  meantime  returned,  forty-eight 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  were  sud- 
denly taken  prisoners,  on  the  same  day 
and  in  the  same  hour,  and,  after  a  judicial 
investigation,  twenty-seven  of  their  number 
were  condemned  to  death ;  of  whom  three 
belonged  to  the  nobility,  seven  were  knights, 
and  the  others  citizens.  The  property  of 
those  condemned  was  confiscated,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  absentees,  who  were  declared 
traitors,  among  whom  Count  Thum  was 
included.  Afterwards  by  degrees  all  the 
Protestant  clergymen  were  banished  from 
the  country,  and  finally,  in  1627,  it  was 
declared  to  all  nobles,  knights,  and  citizens, 
that  no  subject  would  be  tolerated  in  Bohe- 
mia who  did  not  adhere  to  the  Catholio 
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ohurch.  It  18  calculated  that  the  number 
of  families  who  at  this  time  were  forced  to 
leave  Bohemia  amounted  to  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  they  for  the  most  part  resorted  to 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  The  lot  of  Si- 
lesia was  much  more  fortunate,  for  through 
the  intervention  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  it 
obtained  the  establishment  of  its  religious 
and  civil  liberties  and  a  general  amnesty, 
securing  Protestantism  within  its  borders. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

HOitary  Ezpeditioiis  id  Germany,  Ifl81~ie84— Genenli 
Mamfeld  and  lIUy-SiiocMBes  of  Mamrfekl— Joined 
by  the  Manreve  of  Baden-Duriach  and  Chnitian, 
Duke  of  Brunswick— TSUy— The  Palatinate— The 
HeidelbergLibranr— Ferdinand naohnB  to  contime 
the  Wai>-^he  Duke  of  Bavaria  made  Elector-Pida- 
tine— Tilly  defeats  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  Mun- 
■tei^War  with  Denmark,  ieS4-ieS9— The  Protestant 
forces  under  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  Mansfeld— The  Emperor  without  a 
Leadei^-Count  Wallenstein— His  eztraoniinar]jr  Cha- 
racter—Ambition— Astrological  Studies— Faith  in 
Destiny— Hm  BravenrT-Weissenben-Wallenstein 
Duke  of  Friedland— His  stately  Pslaoe  and  royal 
■tyle  of  living— Raises  an  Imperial  Aimv— His  Ap- 
pearance—Pursues  Mansfeld— Death  of  Mansfeld, 
1896— Death  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick— Christian 
IV.  of  Denmaib-His  Flight— Dukes  Adolphns  and 
John  of  Mecklenburg  banished— Their  Eatales  seised 
by  Wallensteitt— Created  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  and 
a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  IflSS— Pomeranla— Strafaand 
—Besieged  by  WaUenstein— Its  Brave  Resistanoe— 
Forces  Wallenstein  to  retire— Peace  between  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  the  Emperor,  1690— The  Edict 
of  Restitution,  1630— Its  Effect— Augsbon— The  Ca- 
tholic League— Tyranny  and  Cruelty  of  Wallenstein 
and  his  Army^-Comnlamts  of  the  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants against  WalleuBtein  to  the  Empenir-The 
Princes  and  the  Nation  insist  upon  his  DimisBal— 
Hi«  ResignatioQ. 

According  to  all  human  calculation,  the 
contest  appeared  now  decided;  Bohemia 
was  subjugated,  the  Evangelical  Union  dis- 
solved, the  palatine  house  overthrown,  and 
the  elector  a  mere  fugitive.  Whence,  there- 
fore, could  resistance  be  apprehended  ? 
And  yet  it  came,  and  that,  too,  from  the 
restless  activity  of  Count  Mansfeld,  who 
would  not  abandon  victory  at  so  easy  a 

f^rioe,  and  who  knew  the  age  in  which  he 
ived  too  well,  not  to  calculate  upon  those 
unexpected  means  which  a  change  of  for- 
tune must  present  to  men  of  a  daring  and 
confident  disposition.  He  knew  how  high- 
ly  the  minds  of  the  people  were  excited, 
and  that  they  were  only  waiting  for  leaders 
in  order  to  recommence  the  obstinate  strug- 
gle in  favor  of  their  faith.  Whoever  com- 
manded  their   confidence  might  venture 


upon  the  adoption  of  extraordinary  meas- 
ures. 

Accordingly,  he  collected  quite  unex- 
pectedly, aner  having  left  Pilsen,  new 
troops,  and  declared  uiat  he  would  still 
farther  maintain  the  cause  of  Frederick 
against  the  emperor.  In  a  short  time  he 
had  an  army  of  about  20,000  men,  and 
obliged  the  forces  of  the  league,  under  the 
Bavarian  general,  John  Tserklas  Tilly, 

i raised  by  the  emperor,  since  1628,  to  the 
ignity  of  count,)  to  keep  the  field  against 
him.  By  rapid  and  well-planned  marches 
he  deluded  his  antagonist,  and  in  hb  course 
spread  desolation  among  the  Catholic  bish- 
oprics of  Franconia,  WUrzburg,  Bamberg, 
and  Eichstadt,  together  with  those  of  Spires, 
Worms,  and  Mentz  on  the  Rhine ;  and, 
finally,  in  the  beautiful  and  flourishing 
provinces  of  Alsace. 

His  example  was  followed  by  others. 
First  of  all,  George  Frederick,  margrave 
of  Baden-Durlach,  took  the  field  in  favor  of 
the  palatine  house,  collected  a  strong  army 
and  united  with  Mansfeld.  He  would  not 
fight  as  a  prince  of  the  German  empire, 
lest  his  land  should  be  made  to  sufiler  for  it, 
but  as  a  knight  and  champion  in  that 
cause  which,  to  him,  appeared  the  most 
just;  accordingly,  before  he  entered  into 
action,  he  transferred  into  his  son's  hands 
the  government  of  his  country.  For  hinti, 
united  with  Mansfeld,  Tilly  was  no  equal 
match  ;  but  when,  however,  they  aepanUed, 
he  defeated  the  margrave  at  Wimpfen  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1622. 

Mansfeld  next  found  an  ally  in  Christian, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  brother  of  the  reigning 
duke,  who,  full  of  youthful  ardor,  likewise 
came  forward  in  the  cause  of  the  banished 
electoral  prince.  After  a  variety  of  adveo- 
tures,  he  at  length  joined  Mansfeld  with  a 
considerable  body  of  men,  and,  thus  united, 
they  entered  Almce  once  more,  extending 
their  march  to  the  provinces  of  Lorraine, 
and,  in  fact,  made  even  Paris  itself  tremble 
for  the  moment,  as  they  threatened  to  ad- 
vance thither  to  the  aio  of  the  Huguenots. 
After  devastatinpr  all  the  neighboring  proT- 
inces,  they  finally  marched  into  HoUazHl, 
where  they  joined  the  Netherlanders  in 
their  struggle  against  the  Spaniards. 

Tilly,  meantime,  retained  posseaaion  of 
the  entire  palatinate,  and  it  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  he  seized  upon  the  magnificent 
library  of  Heidelberg,  of  wluch  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  made  a  present  to  the  pop% 
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QftgoTj  XV. ;  it  was  conveyed  to  Rome, 
and  placed  in  the  Vatican.* 

It  appeared  now  ae  if  the  moment  had  onoe 
more  arrived  when  peace  might  have  been 
restored  to  Germany,  if  the  victors  had 
been  at  all  inclined  to  act  with  moderation. 
But  Ferdinand  had  no  idea  of  halting  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  revolutionary  move- 
ments. He  considered  himself,  as  he  states 
in  a  letter  written  by  himself  and  sent  to 
Spain,  as  called  upon  by  Providence  ''  to 
crush  all  the  seditious  factions,  which  had 
been  supported  chiefly  by  the  heresy  of 
Calvinism,  and  he  recognised  in  the  success 
which  had  hitherto  rewarded  his  eflR>rts,  an 
intimation  from  God  that  he  ought  to  perse- 
vere in  the  course  he  had  entered  upon." 

A  grand  step  would  be  gained  towards 
the  promotion  of  his  plans,  if  he  could  ar- 
range the  investiture  of  his  friend  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  as  electoral* palatine,  and  as  a 
recompense  for  his  faithful  services;  a 
matter  upon  which  they  both  agreed  in  se- 
cret together.  In  the  aforesaid  letter  of 
Ferdinand,  he  says:  "If  we  could  gain 
one  more  vote  in  the  electoral  college,  we 
should  be  forever  secured  in  our  object  of 
placing  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics,  and  ensuring  its  possession  to  the 
house  of  Austria." 

But  this  step  was  one  of  great  danger,  as 
it  was  likely  to  bring  upon  him  the  most 
determined  opposition  of  all  the  Protestants, 
and  more  especially  mifht  make  an  enemy 
of  the  electoral  house  of  Saxony,  hitherto  a 
friend  so  faithful.  Nevertheless,  Ferdi- 
nand  accomplished  his  wish ;  he  hastened 
to  summon  together  the  electors  at  Ratisbon 
in  1623,  in  o^er  to  confer  the  investiture 
upon  Maximilian,  and  aAer  many  negotia- 
tions Saxony  was  induced  to  give  its  con- 
sent by  the  concession  of  Lusatia. 

In  the  same  year,  Duke  Christian  of 
Brunswick  was  routed  by  Tilly  near  Stad- 
lov  in  MUnster,  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  about  to  recommence  operations,  and 
thus  fortune  appeared  to  realize  the  antici- 
pations of  the  emperor,  and  crown  his  con. 
fidence  with  continued  success.  Neverthe- 
ess,  many  links  were  still  necessary  to  form 
Jie  chain  of  this  war. 

The  Protestants,  meantime,  considered 
that  they  could  not  remain  in  a  state  of  in- 
active expectation  of  the  &te  to  which  they 

*  ThM  libmy.  at  the  intflfOMrioo  of  the  emp«rar  of 
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might  be  subjected,  but  folt  themselves 
bound  to  exercise  forthwith  the  little  enem^ 
and  self-possession  still  at  their  comma^* 
The  first  movement  was  made  in  the  states 
of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  fron. 
tiers  of  which  Tilly,  the  terror-striking 
general  of  the  Bavarians,  had  taken  up  his 
position  with  his  formidable  army.  After 
having  made  in  vain  their  representations 
for  his  recall,  they  took  to  arms,  and  chose 
the  king  of  Denmark,  Christian  IV.,  as  duke 
of  Holstein,  for  their  commander-in-chief. 
He  promised  them  considerable  aid,  and 
England  on  its  part  did  the  same.  Chris- 
tian of  Brunswick  and  Mansfeld  reappeared, 
and  enlisted  troops  with  English  money. 
Hitherto  the  war  in  Grermany,  on  the  Catho- 
lic side,  had  been  carried  on  almost  wholly 
by  the  army  of  the  league ;  but  as  the  pre- 
parations of  the  Protestants  became  now 
more  extensive,  they  demanded  from  the 
emperor  supplies  of  troops  accordingly. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  likewise  the  em- 
peror's wish  to  furnish  an  imperial  army 
himself,  in  order  that  the  house  of  Bavaria^ 
might  not  claim  the  merit  of  performing: 
every  thing  alone ;  but  he  was  in  want  or 
the  necessary  means  to  efiect  this  object, 
and  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  raise  and  equip 
the  number  of  men  required.  Under  these 
circumstances,  however,  an  individual  pre. 
sented  himself  to  his  notice,  who  contem- 
plated carrying  on  the  war  by  means  of  his 
own  resources,  and  single-handed — simi- 
larly to  Mansfeld  ;  and  oaring  at  once  to 
relieve  the  emperor  from  his  difficulties,  he 
lost  no  time  in  oringing  his  plans  into  opera- 
tion. 

Albert  of  Wallenstein — ^more  properly 
Waldstein — ^the  descendant  of  a  noble  fami- 
ly in  Bohemia,  was  born  in  the  year  15839 
in  Prague,  of  Lutheran  parents ;  as  they 
died  when  he  was  young,  he  was  sent  by  a 
maternal  uncle  to  a  celebrated  convent  of 
Jesuits  at  OlmUtz,  and  was  thus  educated  in 
the  Catholic  religion.  Later  he  travelled  with 
a  wealthy  nobleman  from  Moravia  through 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  Germany,  Holland,  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  The  learned  compan- 
ion of  the  illustrious  pair,  the  mathematiciaa 
and  astrologer  Peter  Verdungus,  (subse- 
quently a  friend  of  Keppler^  encouraged 
Wallenstein's  predilection  for  astrology, 
and  in  Padua  he  was  initiated  in  cabalistic - 
lore  and  the  other  occult  sciences  of  the 
stars  by  Professor  Argoli.    A  mysterioua. 
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Inolinatioo  of  his  nature  led  him  to  this 
dangerous  study,  which  at  that  tinne  was 
nniversally  pursued,  and  occupied  even 
great  minds  like  that  of  Keppler ;  his  soul 
was  lost  in  its  dark  labyrinths;  but  this 
much  he  saw  with  the  greatest  certainty  in 
the  stars,  since  he  intuitively  felt  it,  viz., 
that  he  was  destined  to  efl^t  something  ex- 
traordinary. An  unbounded  ambition  pos- 
sessed his  whole  soul,  and  he  was  conscious 
of  an  energy  sufficient  to  carry  the  entire 
age  with  him ;  whence  he  regarded  as  within 
bis  reach  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest 
enterprise. 

He  attached  himself  to  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  whose  firmness  and  determina- 
tion  he  recognised,  aiid  set  out  in  1617, 
accompanied  by  200  cavalry,  raised  at  his 
own  expense,  to  render  him  aid  in  an  ex- 
pedition  against  Venice.  By  way  of  re- 
muneration,  Ferdinand  assigned  to  him  the 
rank  of  a  commander  of  the  militia  in 
Moravia.  Dunns  the  troubles  of  Bohe- 
mia he  aided  the  V  iennese  in  their  defence 
against  the  Bohemians,  fought  against 
Bethlen  Gabor  of  Transylvania,  who 
raised  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Hungary,  and  filled  the  situation  of  quar- 
ter-master-general  in  'the  imperial  forces 
under  Boucquoi,  when  he,  with  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  gained  the  battle  of  Weissen- 
berg  near  Prague.  Afler  this  battle  he 
had  another  engagement  with  Bethlen,  by 
whom  the  imperial  generals  Dampierre 
and  Boucquoi  had  been  defeated,  made 
-him  retreat,  and  obliged  him  to  accede  to 
terms  of  peace,  and  to  relinquish  his  claims 
to  the  Hungarian  crown.  For  these  ser- 
vices,  and  at  the  same  time  as  an  indemni- 
Hcation  for  the  devastation  of  his  estates  in 
this  war  and  the  expenses  he  had  incurred 
— having  at  his  own  cost  furnished  and 
supported  several  regiments — Wallenstein 
received,  in  1622,  the  territory  of  Fried- 
land  in  Bohemia,  together  with  the  title  of 
prince,  and  later  that  of  duke.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  purchased  for  a  large  sum 
of  iuoney  about  sixty  estates  of  the  Bohe- 
mian nobility,  which  had  been  confiscated 
by  the  emperor  afler  the  battle  near 
Prague,  and  thus  catne  into  possession  of 
more  than  princely  wealth.  The  duchy 
of  Friedlana  alone  comprised  nine  towns 
and  fifty-seven  castles  and  villages.  Sub- 
sequently,  and  while  Tilly  was  in  com- 
mand at  Uie  head  of  the  league,  he  lived 
retired  on  his  estates,  although  at  the  same 


time  he  felt  much  discontented  at  findiog 
the  war  carried  on  without  him.  Now, 
however,  when  he  found  the  emperor  was 
anxious  to  raise  for  himself  an  army,  he, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  oflfered  his  ser- 
vices to  levy  troops  of  his  own  for  the  im- 
perial service,  taking  upon  himself  nearly 
the  whole  cost.  He  stipulated  only  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  unlimited 
control  over  them,  and  possess  the  exclu- 
sive  power  of  appointing  officers,  and  col- 
lecting a  force,  not  of  20,000  but  of  50,000 
men — as  such  an  army,  he  said,  would 
soon  be  enabled  to  maintain  itself.  He 
obtained,  accordingly,  the  full  authority 
required,  and  in  a  few  months  afterwards 
the  army  was  raised  and  completely 
equipped — such  was  the  influence  his  very 
name  already  produced. 

Wallenstein  was  bom  to  command  ;  his 
acute  eye  distinguished  at  the  first  glance, 
from  among  the  multitude,  such  as  were 
competent,  and  he  assigned  to  each  his 
proper  place.  His  praise,  from  being  but 
rarely  bestowed,  animated  and  brought 
into  full  operation  every  faculty,  while  hi? 
steady,  reserved,  and  earnest  demeanor  se- 
cured obedience  and  discipline.  His  very 
appearance  inspired  reverence  and  awe ; 
his  figure  was  lofly,  proud,  and  truly  war. 
like ;  his  jet-black  hair  was  cut  close 
above  his  high  and  conunanding  forehead, 
while  in  his  bright  piercing  eye  was  ex- 
pressed profundity  of  thought,  combined 
with  gravity  and  mystery — the  character- 
istics  of  his  favorite  studies  and  researchei 
in  the  language  of  the  stars  and  the  laby- 
rinths of  the  planets. 

He  marched  with  his  new  army,  in  the 
autumn  of  1625,  through  Swabia  antf 
Franconia  into  Lower  Saxony.  Tilly 
withheld  from  joining  a  rival  whose  ambi- 
tion he  saw  was  to  excel  him,  and  both 
conducted  the  war  apart.  Wallenstein, 
after  having  put  to  rout  a  body  of  armed 
peasantry  who  had  attempted  to  intercept 
his  march  near  GrOttingen,  advanced  to  the 
districts  of  Halberstadt  and  Magdeburg, 
which  had  not  as  yet  been  subjected  to  the 
devastations  of  the  war.  The  campaign 
of  1628  commenced  with  more  serious 
deeds  of  arms.  Count  Mansfeld,  who  ad- 
vanced  along  the  Elbe  against  Wallen- 
stein,  having  been  defeated  on  the  bridge 
of  Dessau,  directed  his  course  with  a  bold 
determination  towards  Silesia,  in  order  to 
join  Prince  Bethlen  Gabor,  and  cany  the 
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war  into  the  Austrian  dommioiis,  whither 
Wallenstein,  to  hia  great  regret,  wa^  farced 
to  follow  him.  After  a  meet  harassing 
and  difficult  nkarch,  Mansfeld  arriTed  in 
Hungary ;  he  was,  however,  very  badly 
received  there,  because  he  had  not  brought 
with  him  the  sums  of  money  expected  by 
the  prince.  Pursued  by  Wallenstein,  his 
retreat  cut  off,  and  without  the  means  of 
procuring  supplies  in  such  a  remote  coun- 
try, he  was  »>rced  to  sell  his  artillery  and 
ammunition,  and  disband  his  soldiers ;  and 
then  crossing  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia,  he 
proceeded  with  a  small  suite  along  the 
road  to  Venice.  Thence  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  repair  to  England,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  supply  of  money ;  but 
on  arriving  in  the  village  of  Urakowitz, 
near  Zara,  his  nature,  already  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  superhuman  struggles 
and  fatigues  undergone,  finally  sank  be- 
neath  these  heavy  trials,  and  the  noble 
warrior  breathed  his  last  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1626,  in  the  forty-sizth  year 
of  his  age.  When  the  dying  man  felt  at 
length  the  approach  of  death,  he  had  him- 
self  clothed  in  his  military  coat,  his  sword 
buckled  on,  and  thus  equipped,  and  stand- 
ing  supported  by  the  arms  of  two  friends, 
he  patiently  awaited  the  final  moment  of 
his  mortal  career.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Spalatro. 

In  this  same  year  died  likewise  his  friend, 
Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  who  was  only 
twenty-nine  years  of  ase;  and  thus  the 
Protestants  were  deprived  of  their  best  gen- 
erals.  Christian,  king  of  Denmark,  was 
not  able  to  replace  tlwro,  lor  in  him  was 
wanting  all  that  warlike  spirit  and  energy 
so  necessary  in  a  commander;  added  to 
this,  there  was  no  union  between  the  prin* 
ces  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  one 
of  whom,  indeed,  George,  dulce  of  Celle,  a 
general  of  the  Saxon  army,  passed  over  to 
the  emperor,  whose  service  he  entered. 
Thence,  although  Lower  Saxony  was  much 
relieved  by  the  retreat  of  Wallenstein,  King 
Christian  was,  nevertheless,  not  only  unable 
to  defend  it  against  Tilly,  but  he  was  com- 
pletely defisated  by  him  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust at  Lutter  near  Barenbeig,  in  Haaover, 
and  lost  all  bis  artillery,  together  with  sixty 
ensigns. 

In  the  year  1627,  Wallenstein  marched 
back  again  through  Silesia,  whence  he 
drove  all  his  enemies  before  him  into  the 
north  of  Germany,  crossed  Brandenburg 


and  Mecklenburg,  and  wkh  Tilly  entered 
Holstein,  in  order  to  force  the  king  of  Den- 
mark to  abandon  Germany  altogether. 
The  whole  of  that  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fortifications,  was  speedily 
conquered.  Silesia  and  Jutland  were  next 
invaded  and  fearfully  devastated.  The 
king  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his 
islands,  and  some  lettors  of  Wallenstein 
even  mentkm  that  he  seriously  contemplated 
causing  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  be  chosen 
king  of  Denmark,  having  been  informed 
that  the  states  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
own  king.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that 
Wallenstein  added  to  his  immense  posses- 
sions the  duchy  of  Sagan  and  the  territory 
of  Priebus  in  Silesia,  which  he  purchased 
of  the  emperor  (or  150,000  florins. 

Meantime  the  army  of  Wallenstein  had 
gradually  increased  to  100,000  men,  and 
this  mysterious  and  incomprehdnsible  man 
continued  enlisting  fresh  troops  with  still 
greater  zeal  in  proportion  as  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy  diminished  and  disappeared. 
It  was  not  known  whether  it  was  for  him- 
self or  for  his  sovereign  that  he  was  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  attainment  of  unlim- 
ited dominion.  The  Catholic  princes  them- 
selves regarded  him  with  suspicion  and 
doubt,  for  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  bis  grand  object  was  to  abolish  their 
league,  while  Tilly  especially  hated  him 
because  he  monopolized  for  himself  all  the 
fruits  produced  by  their  victories.     The 

Srinces  of  MecklenbuTg,  Poroerania,  and 
Irandenburg,  appealed  to  the  emperor  to 
remove  the  heavy  and  oppreflsive  burden  of 
war  from  their  lands ;  but  the  will  of  his 
general  was  more  powerful  than  that  of  the 
emperor  himself,  and  the  wh«le  of  North 
Germany  obeyed  his  slightest  nod,  and 
trembled  beneath  his  wra&.  He  himself 
lived  in  a  style  of  pomp  and  aplendor  far 
beyond  his  imperial  master,  in  which  ex- 
ample he  was  imiteted  by  ail  his  officers 
in  proportion  ;  while  around  him  thousands 
of  human  beings  were  forced  to  languish  in 
inexpressible  misery,  and  without  exa^er- 
ation,  literally  died  through  starvation.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  general  brought 
against  the  emperor  a  heavy  account  of  the 
sums  he  had  aavanoed  out  of  his  own  funds 
ibr  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  which  he 
calculated  at  more  than  three  millions  of 
florins.  This  sum  the  emperor  found  it  im- 
possible  to  pay,  and  resolved,  therefore,  to 
seize  the  territories  of  the  dukes  Adclphoe 
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Frederick  and  John  Albert  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  transfer  them  into  the  hands  6f  hisffen- 
eral,  in  oonskleration  of  the  debt.  Thus 
Wailenstein  was  made  a  prince  of  the  em- 
pire, and  wjiile  on  a  visit  at  the  castle  of 
Brandeis,  in  Bohemia,  put  into  immediate 
practice  the  privilege  be  now  commanded 
of  appearing  with  covered  bead  in  the  im- 
penal  presence. 

In  vain  did  the  inhabitants  supplicate  to 
have  their  rightful  dukes,  whose  family  had 
reigned  in  their  dominions  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  restored  to  them,  and  who, 
they  said,  had  not  committed  themselves 
more  than  the  princes  of  the  other  provin- 
ces in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  Ferdi- 
nand forgot*  again,  this  time,  the  laws  of 
moderation  in  victory,  and  shamefully  vio- 
lated  the  constitution  of  the  empire  in  thus 
banishing  these  princes  from  their  territo- 
ries without  legally  impeaching  them  before 
the  electoral  princes,  and  without  giving 
them  a  hearing  or  pronouncing  judgment 
against  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to 
him  an  object  of  great  importance  to  secure 
for  himself  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  prince 
of  the  empire  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
whawoujid  thus  be  enabled  to  keep  in  check 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  form  a  protec- 
tive power  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
Protestant  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden ; 
while  fixHn  this  point  he  confidently  hoped 
to  be  enabled  to  re-establish  the  Catholic 
faith  throughout  the  north.  He  also  ap- 
pears to  have  contemplated  holding  com- 
plete  dominion  over  the  maritime  commerce 
of  the  Baltic  from  this  quarter,  for  Wailen- 
stein even  assumed  the  title  of  admiral  of 
the  north  and  eastern  seas,  and  it  is  seen  by 
his  letters.,  addressed  to  Amim,  general-in- 
chief  of  the  army  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
during  his  absence,  that  the  desire  he  had 
roost  at  heart*  was  to  bum  all  the  Swedish 
and  Danbh  vessels  that  sailed  within  the 
range  of  his  dominion,  and  to  collect  and 
establish  a  flee^of  his  own. 

From  Mecklenburg  Wailenstein  now 
turned  his  lodce  towards  its  neighboring 
territory,  Pomeiania.  The  old  duke.  Bo- 
gislas,  was  without  any  family,  and  after 
his  death  his  duehy  might  be  very  conve- 
niently united  with  that  of  Mecklenburg. 
What,  however,  was  to  this  ambitious  man 
of  the  utmost  importance,  was  the  possession 
of  Stralsund,  which,  it  is  true,  was  in  the 
dominion  of  the  duke  of  Pomerania,  but 
whioh,  at  thesiimetimei  as  forming  part  of 


the  Hanseatic  league,  enjoyed  many  pri? i- 
leges,  and  an  independent  admrniatration 
in  all  its  internal  afiairs.  This  city,  aa 
well  as  the  whole  country,  had  contributed 
very  large  sums  towards  the  mainteoaDoe 
of  the  imperial  troops ;  and  now  it  was  in. 
tended  to  furnish  it  with  a  garrison.  This 
the  citizens  refused  ^o  receive ;  and  m  the 
spring  of  the  year  1628,  Wailenstein  gare 
orders  to  General  Amim  to  march  against, 
and  lay  siege  to  the  place.  The  citizens, 
however,  defended  their  walls  with  detor. 
mined  courage  and  perseverance,  while  the 
kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  furnished 
them  with  liberal  supplies  of  troops,  together 
with  ammunition  and  provisions  from  the 
sea-side.  Their  obstinate  resistance  exci- 
ted the  furious  wrath  and  indignation  of  the 
imperious  general,  and  he  exclaimed: 
^  Even  if  this  Stralsund  be  linked  by  chaiiM 
to  the  very  heavens  above,  still  I  swear  it 
shall  fall !"  He  then  advanced  in  person 
against  the  city,  and  repeatedly  assaulted 
it ;  but  he  now  leamed  to  know  what  the 
heroic  courage  of  citizens  can  efibct  under 
prudent  guidance ;  for  afker  having  remained 
before  the  walls  for  seveml  weeks,  and  suffer, 
ed  a  loss  of  at  least  twelve  thousand  meo 
in  the  various  desperate  assaults  made,  be 
was  forced,  to  his  no. little  mortification,  to 
withdraw  without  accomplishing  his  ohject 

Meantime,  the  king  of  Denmark  bad  d^ 
manded  peace,  which,  contrary  to  all  ex. 
pectation,  the  emperor  was  advised  by  Wal* 
lenstein  to  conclude ;  from  which  it  maybe 
presumed  that  as  he  was  now  a  prince  of 
the  empire  himself,  he  no  longer  considered 
it  desirable  to  destroy  farther  the  power  of 
the  Grerman  princes.  The  king,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  general,  made  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1629,  in  Lttbeck,  a  very  ad- 
vantageous  peace,  and  he  received  back  all 
his  lands,  without  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  But  this  peace  did  not  add  much 
to  the  glory  of  the  king,  inasmuch  as  for 
his  own  preservatum,  1m  sacrificed  in  the 
dukes  of  Mecklenburg  two  faithful  allies. 
He  promised  not  to  take  any  share  in  the 
afiTairs  of  Germany,  otherwise  than  as  a 
member  of  the  imperial  states,  and  thus 
resigned  the  right  he  possessed  to  protect 
the  two  dukes.  Wailenstein  now  received 
from  the  emperor  the  investiture  of  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  was  thus  oon* 
firmed  in  his  rank  among  the  princes  of  the 
empire. 

How  rejoiced  must  the  peaoefully  di» 
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posed  inhabitants  of  Germany  have  been, 
after  their  long  persecution,  when  they  re- 
ceived  the  happy  tidings  of  peace!  The 
contest,  indeed,  could  not  now  be  continued 
any  longer,  for  no  enemy  was  left  to  oppose 
the  emperor;  while  the  duke  of  Bavaria 
had  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  electo- 
ral  dignity,  and  that  portion  of  the  palatinate 
which  had  been  promised  to  him  as  an  in- 
demnification for  his  expenses  in  the  war. 
The  Protestants  were  now  so  completely 
reduced  and  subdued,  that  there  was  no 
longer  cause  to  dread  fresh  hostilities  on 
their  part.  The  war  had  now  reached  its 
twelfth  year,  and  every  year  had  left  be- 
hind  it  fresh  traces  of  the  ravages  produced 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  turning  flour- 
ishing  provinces  into  deserts,  and  rendering 
Dnce  opulent  citizens  beggars  and  ftigitives. 
The  war,  indeed,  might  now  have  easily 
been  brought  to  a  termination,  bad  the  vic- 
torious party  only  known  when  to  fix  the 
just  limits  of  their  course,  and  if  the  em- 
peror, after  having  thus  completely  purified 
his  states  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  re- 
established his  authority  therein  with  all 
its  original  power,  had  secured  religious 
peace  m  all  its  plenitude  to  all  the  other 
independent  statra  of  the  empire,  disband- 
ed his  arriiy,  and  thus  delivered  the  re- 
duced and  miserable  country  from  that  es- 
pecially heavy  burden.  But  nothing  is 
more  difficult  to  thf  human  mind  than  to 
restrain  itself  in  itsooorse  amid  prosperity. 
The  Catholic  party  imagined  this  was  a 
moment  too  fiivorable  ibr  them  to  neglect, 
and  they  determined,  accordingly,  to  draw 
all  the  advantages  they  could  from  the  for- 
tunate state  of  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed.  They  demanded  of  the  Pro- 
testants the  restitution  of  all  the  ecclesiastK 
cal  benefices,  of  which  they  had  taken  pes- 
session  since  the  treaty  of  Passau,  in  1552 : 
being  no  less  than  two  archbishoprics,  Bre- 
men and  Magdeburg,  twelve  bishoprics,  and 
a  multitude  of  inferior  benefices  and  con- 
▼ents.  Until  this  moment,  the  restitution 
of  what  it  had  been  so  long  the  acknow- 
ledged right  of  the  Protestants  to  hold  pos- 
session, had  never  been  for  an  instant  con- 
templated  ;  but  now,  however,  urged  on  by 
the  Catholics,  the  emperor  published  a 
solemn  edict,  known  under  the  title  of  the 
Edict  of  Restitution,  dated  the  6th  of  March, 
1629.  <«The  Protestants,"  says  a  distin- 
guished historian,  "were  completely  par- 
i  lyzed,  while  the  more  short-sighted  por- 


tion of  their  adversaries  hailed  it  with  ex- 
ultation." The  cause,  however,  for  such 
exultation,  produced  eventually  unutterable 
calamity  all  over  Germany. 

Under  these  oiroumstances,  therefore,  it 
was  determbed  not  to  disband  either  of  the 
two  grand  armies  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  their  devastations  throughout  the  empire ; 
their  services  were  retained  in  order  to  bring 
into  efilect  the  execution  of  the  edict  of  res- 
titution, and  ordere  were  accordingly  issued, 
that  they  should  assist  if  necessary,  with 
the  force  of  their  arms,  the  various  impe* 
rial  deputies  authorized  by  the  government 
to  witness  the  due  accomplishment  of  its 
decrees.  Operations  were  immediately 
commenced,  and  the  south  of  Germany 
was  selected  as  the  spot  to  rsceive  the  first 
visitation.  The  city  of  Augsburg — where 
only  shortly  before  the  treaty  of  religious 
peace  had  been  signed— was  forced,  among 
the  rest,  to  acknowledge  the  ecclesiastics 
jurisdiction  of  the  bbhop,  and  renounce  the 
Protestant  form  of  worriiip,  while  the  duke 
of  Wurtemberg  was  obliged  to  restore  all 
his  monasteries.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
Catholic  league,  in  a  meeting  which  took 
place  in  Heidelberg,  made  a  resolution 
<'  not  to  restore  any  of  the  possessions  con- 
quered by  their  arms,  whether  spiritual  or 
temporal,  .unless  they  were  indemnified 
beforehand  for  all  their  war  expenses." 
Thence  the  Protestants  were  threatened 
with  still  greater  danger  from  the  league 
party  than  even  from  the  emperor  himself. 

But  the  intolerable  tyranny  exereised  by 
Wallenstein's  army  produced  increasing 
indignation,  and  excited  still  more  loudly 
the  complaints  and  murmurs  of  both  par- 
ties, which  attained  at  length  that  degree 
of  irresistible  power,  that  the  emperor  couM 
no  longer  shut  his  eyes  against  the  univer- 
sal ruin — no  respect  being  shown  for  either 
party,  friends  or  foes.  Catholics  or  Protest- 
ants—-caused  by  those  o«^  ^bearing,  ruth- 
less violatora  of  right  and  justice.  The 
emperor's  own  brother,  Leopold  himself, 
wrote  him  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  gave  a 
dreadful  and  harrowing  description  of  the 
pillage,  incendiarisms,  murderous  outrages, 
and  other  shameful  oppressions  inflicted  by 
the  imperial  troops  upon  the  peaceful  In- 
habitants. Such  testimony  overbalanced 
all  the  arguments  to  which,  hitherto,  the 
friends  of  Wallenstein  had  had  recourse, 
and  successfully  brought  to  bear  in  his  de* 
fence ;  while,  finally,  at  the  assembly  of 
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the  eleotoral  princes  held  in  Ratisbon  in  the 
eiunmer  of  1680,  the  emperor  found  himaelf 
overwhelmed  with  petitions  from  every 
quarter.  *<The  imperial  soldiers,"  com- 
plained the  Pomeranian  deputies, "  marched 
into  our  country,  and  were  received  as 
friends,  and  yet  they  have  already  exacted 
from  the  principality  of  Stettin  alcHie,  ten 
millions  of  dollars  as  a  contribution,  while 
in  spite  of  this  they  have  nevertheless  re- 
duced to  ashes  seven  of  our  towns,  and 
oompletely  devastated  the  whole  country 
around.  And  yet  in  the  moment  that  they 
were  scattering  such  dreadful  ruin  and 
misery  everywhere  around,  they  them- 
selves lived  in  such  an  expensive  style, 
that  every  captain  and  even  his  lieutenant 
exercised  more  princely  extravajzanoe  than 
their  own  DukeBogislas  himself.  Besides 
all  this,  the  innkeepers  and  landlords  upon 
whom  the  troops  were  billeted  experienced 
the  most  brutal  treatment,  and  many  men 
were  constantly  being  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  and  their  bodies  thrown  to  the  dogs ; 
in  ^ort,  no  act  of  cruelty  could  be  men- 
tioned or  even  thought  of  that  these  savages 
had  not  exercised,  and  many  hundreds  of 
ti)e  wretched  inhabitants,  in  ovder  to  pre- 
vent these  horrible  acts  from  being  inflicted 
upon  themselves,  and  to  escape  from  dying 
through  starvation,  had  committed  sui- 
cide.'^ 

This  frightful  picture  shows  us  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  war  carried  on  by  these 
troops  serving  for  pay,  and  presents  us 
with  a  description  of  the  misery  existing  at 
this  period  of  our  history :  nor  in  this  is 
there  any  exaggeration.  Count  Mansfeld, 
the  original  projector  of  this  system  for 
the  promotion  of  the  war,  has  himself  giv- 
en  us  his  testimony  in  a  defence  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  against  similar  accu- 
sations upon  the  subject  of  the  license  given 
to  and  practised  by  his  own  army :  *'  When 
the  soldiers  do  not  receive  their  pay,"  he 
says,  ''it  is  wholly  impossible  to  maintain 
them  in  their  discipline.  Neither  they  them- 
selves nor  their  horses  can  live  upon  air ; 
while  what  they  wear,  both  in  clothing  and 
arms,  soon  becomes  ragged  and  useless. 
Thence  they  take  whatever  they  ean  find, 
although  not  in  proportion  with  what  may 
be  due  to  them  ;  lor  they  neither  calculate 
the  number  nor  weigh  the  amount  of  the 
articles  they  seize.  The  gate  once  opened 
to  them,  they  rush  through  and  proceed  to 
act  upon  the  plan  they  have  laid  down  with 


unlicensed  fury,  and  from  which  they  are 
not  to  be  deterred.  They  seize  upon  every 
thing,  they  overcome  every  thing,  and 
strike  down  all  and  every  thing  that  may 
oppose  them.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  the  disorder  and  riot  thus  pro. 
duc^ ;  for,  constituted  as  the  army  is  of 
all  nations,  they  all  vie  with  each  other  id 
their  exercise  of  the  most  monstrous  acts. 
The  German,  the  Netherlander,  the  Freoch- 
ntan,  the  Italian,  and  the  Hungarian,  each 
contributes  something  peculiar  to  his  own 
nation  in  violence  and  cruelty,  as  well  as 
in  cunning,  deceit,  and  invention.  I  am 
aware  of  this,  and  have,  I  confess,  even 
been  forced  to  witness  all  these  infamous 
aots,  while  my  heart  has  grieved  at  the 
sight.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  and  deplore  these  things ; 
if  we  wish  to  remove  Uie  evil,  we  must 
adopt  such  measures  as  will  ensure  strict 
discipline  in  the  army,  but  which  cannct 
exist  unless  the  troops  receive  their  pay 
regularly." 

Ferdinand  could  no  longer  resist  the 
unanimous  voice  of  complaint  thus  urged, 
and  as  now  the  whole  body  of  princes  in- 
sisted that  Wallenstein — whom  they  all 
hated  without  exceptionr— should  be  de- 
prived of  the  chief  conunand,  and  more 
especially  as  at  their  head  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  expressed  himself  most  warmly  in 
favor  of  it,  the  emperor,  afler  some  hesita- 
tion, gave  his  consent,  and  yielded  to  their 
wishes.  It  was,  however,  still  left  to  be 
seen  whether  or  not  the  proud  and  mighty 
chief  would  obey  the  summons:  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  however,  he  did  so.  His 
astronomical  calculations  appeared  to  have 
produced  their  tranquillizing  efiects,  and 
mollified  his  haughty  spirit.  "  He  by  no 
means  coroplaiaed  against  or  reproached 
the  emperor,"  he  said  calmly  to  the  impe- 
rial deputies,  Count  Werdenbei^  and  Bar- 
on  Questenberg,  "  for  the  stars  had  already 
indicated  to  him  that  the  spirit  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  held  its  sway  over  that  of 
the  emperor;  but,"  he  added,  "in  dischar- 
ging  his  troops,  his  imperial  majesty  was 
rejecting  the  most  precious  jewel  of  his 
crown."  He  now  withdrew  to  his  duchy  of 
Friedland,  establishing  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Gitschen,  which  he  considerably 
enlaiiged  and  beautified.  This  dismissal 
of  Wallenstein  took  place  in  September, 
1630. 

Such  of  the  imperial  troops  as  did  not 
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receiTe  their  disohargOi  joined  thoee  of  the 
leaguoi  and  the  united  army  was  placed 
under  the  conunand  of  Tilly. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

Cwtavia  Adblphiia,  king  of  Sweden,  in  Germing, 
163(^1639— His  Character— Molives  and  Plans  m 
favor  of  Proteitantisin— Skralsnnd— GustavoB  declaiet 
War  against  Feidinand—JLjuids  with  his  Amur  in 
Pomerania-^Stettin— The  Protestant  Princes  hesi- 
tate to  join  Gastavu»~CiiBtrin  and  Spandau— The 
Elector  of  Brandenbuiv-The  Elector  of  Saxony- 
Siege  of  Magdeburg— Coimt  Tilly— Conquers  and 
boms  the  City— Dreadful  Masiacfe^^ttstaTUS  and 
Tilly-Battle  of  Leipsic-Defeat  of  the  bnperiaUrts- 
Glorious  Results  to  Gustavus— Surrender  of  the 
Cities— Ingplstadt-Taiy  woanded— His  Death- 
Munich- Prague- Ferdinand  and  Wallenstein  — 
Regal  Splendor  of  Wallenstein— His  Palace— Re- 
asBembles  an  Army  for  the  £mperor— Extravagant 
Conditions— Appointed  Generalisnmo— The  Camp  of 
Nurembeiv— The  Swedish  and  Imperial  Aimies— 
Gwtavus  in  Sanny- Battle  of  Liitsen,  Ifi39-Giis- 
lavns  killed— His  Death  revenged  by  the  Swedes- 
Total  Defeat  of  WaUenst^n-Poctnuture  of  Gusta- 
inu  Adolphos. 

Ths  power  of  the  Protestant  princes  had 
now  become  much  weakened,  and  the  edict 
of  restitution  was  carried  into  efiect  gener- 
ally. Those  who  knew  the  character  of 
Ferdinand  might  easily  foresee  what  were 
his  designs  against  the  new  church,  and  it 
was  scarcely  necessary  to  question  whether 
or  not  his  grand  object  was  to  annihilate 
its  entire  existence,  (or  the  proceedings 
adopted  throughout  the  empire  clearly 
showed  what  its  party  had  to  expect.  But 
amid  this  growing  danger,  and  indeed  al- 
most in  the  very  moment  itself  when  the 
minds  of  the  Protestants,  as  they  beheld 
the  crisis  gradually  approaching,  had  sunk 
into  that  state  of  despondency  and  settled 
gloom,  which  the  sad  succession  of  events 
must  naturally  produce,  they  received, 
most  unexpectedly,  assistance  from  a  na- 
tion hitherto  but  little  known,  and  Hying  in 
uninterrupted  seclusion  within  the  frontiers 
of  their  northern  territory.  This  people — 
the  Swedes — were  nevertheless  distinguish- 
ed for  their  bravery,  while  they  were  stead, 
fast  and  faithful  in  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, being  the  descendante  of  the  Goths, 
the  noblest  of  all  those  natbns  most  justly 
entitled  to  boast  of  their  German  origin. 
In  the  year  1611,  Gustavus  Adolphus  suc- 
ceeded 10  the  Swedish  throne,  and  he  it  was 
who  was  destined  to  lead  his  people  upon 
the  grand  scene  of  this  eventful  period.    It 


was  this  firm  conviction,  so  deeply  implant- 
ed in  his  mind,  by  which  Gustavua  felt 
inspired  to  undertake  the  mighty  contest 
against  the  powerful  house  of  Austria. 

Opinions  equally  contrary  and  incon- 
sistent have  been  pronounced  upon  the 
character  of  this  great  monarch,  because, 
living  at  a  period  when  party  spirit  raged 
so  furiously,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
his  actions  could  undergo  a  naore  impartial 
review  than  those  accomplished  by  his 
contemporaries.  On  the  one  hand  he  has 
been  regarded  only  as  a  conqueror,  com- 
pelled by  the  excitement  produced  by 
burning  ambition  to  cross  the  ocean  in 
order  to  vanquish  foreign  lands,  which  he 
sought  to  effect  more  securely  under  the 
cloak  of  religion,  and  whence  he  was 
enabled  to  conceal  his  desire  for  war ;  and 
again,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been 
viewed  only  as  an  enthusiastic  champion 
in  the  cause  of  his  (aithi  while  the  ex- 
istence of  all  the  ambitious  motives  attri- 
buted to  him,  and  by  which  his  adversaries 
have  insisted  he  was  alone  influenced,  has 
been  denied,  and  the  charge  thus  made 
condemned.  In  either  case  there  is  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood.  Gustavus 
was  by  no  means  influenced  by  a  feeling 
of  ambition,  which  in  its  usual  sense  means 
the  vain  passion  of  personal  and  selfish 
glory,  although  assuredly  the  love  for  that 
reputation  which  is  inherent  in  all  men, 
and  which  in  the  mouths  of  people  adorns 
the  object  with  immortal  life,  occupied 
likewise  a  space  within  his  heart ;  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  it  solely  in  order  to 
rescue  his  fellow  Protestants  in  Grermany 
that  he  took  up  arms,  although  fiiith  and 
piety  exercised  suflicient  influence  over 
his  soul  to  inspire  him  to  fight  in  such  a 
cause.  Both  these  motives,  however,  acted 
in  concert  together  upon  his  mindj  united 
by  another  law  of  his  nature — that  which 
inspired  him  with  the  feeling  and  convic- 
tion of  being  destined  to  perform  a  coo- 
spicuous  part  in  that  eventful  epoch  of 
the  history  of  the  world.  He  felt  be  was 
called  upon  to  lead  forth  from  their  seclu- 
sion  and  obscurity  his  noble  people— who, 
although  limited  in  number,  were  inferior 
to  none  in  courage  and  virtue — and  to 
place  I  hem  in  the  ranks  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Hitherto,  in  connection 
with  the  other  states  of  Europe,  Sweden's 
position  had  been  similar  to  that  of  Mace- 
donia before  Philip  and  Alexander  in  the 
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ancient  world,  and  as  subsequently  that  of 
Russia  was,  previous  to  Peter  the  Great, 
in  mdoem  history ;  and  as  the  lives  of 
those  great  men  can  only  be  thoroughly 
comprehended  when  they  are  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  historical  facts  alluded 
to,  so  likewise  in  the  same  point  of  view 
must  the  life  of  Oustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden  be  regarded.  For  although  this 
monarch  left  behind  but  very  inconsidera- 
ble  results  when  placed  in  contrast  with 
those  effected  by  the  sovereigns  with  whom 
we  have  compared  him,  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  remembered  that  he  was 
snatched  away  by  death  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight  years  only,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  had  commenced  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  his  grand  work. 

His  great  plan  was  immediately  demon- 
strated la  the  first  moment  of  his  appear- 
ance upon  the  scene.  Previous  to  the  war 
in  Germany  he  had  already  conquered 
from  the  Russians  and  Poles  the  provinces 
along  the  coast,  Ingria,  Carelia,  and  Li- 
vonia, together  with  a  portion  of  Prussia. 
Various  important  motives  compelled  him 
now  to  take  a  share  in  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many. He  had  been  very  seriously  pro- 
Yoked  and  mortified  by  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand ;  his  intercession  in  favor  of  the 
Protestants  and  his  cousins  the  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  as  well  as  his  mediation  for 
peace  with  Denmark,  had  been  treated 
with  great  contempt,  and  disdainfully  re- 
jected ;  while,  in  addition  to  this,  Wallen- 
stein  had  even  sent  10,000  imperial  troops 
to  the  aid  of  the  Poles  against  him.  Be- 
yond all  these  causes  of  complaint,  how- 
ever,  which  might  perhaps  still  have  been 
peacefully  adjusted  by  negotiation,  his 
presence  was  summoned  by  the  danger 
which  now  hovered  over  the  Protestant 
church,  and  the  fear  he  entertained  lest,  in 
the  person  of  Wallenstein,  a  fresh  power 
might  usurp  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
and  thus  strengthen  and  extend  the  cause 
of  Austria  and  Catholicism. 

The  danger  to  which  the  city  of  Stral- 
mind  was  exposed  had  already,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  produced  his  co-operation  in 
fevor  of  that  place.  He  not  only  yielded 
to  its  wishes  in  this  respect,  but  formed  an 
alliance  with  it,  by  which  it  placed  itself 
under  his  protection,  and  it  was  indebted 
to  the  succor  he  afforded  especially  for  its 
preservation  when  besieged  by  Wallen- 
ftein.    Now,  however,  when  he   beheld 


that  the  cause  of  Protestantism  was  men. 
aced  more  seriously  than  ever  thnnighoia 
the  whole  of  Germany,  he  took  the  deci- 
sive  step,  and  formally  declaring  wtif 
against  the  emperor,  he,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1630,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Pome- 
rania  with  15,000  Swedes.  As  soon  as  he 
stepped  upon  shore,  he  dropped  on  his 
knees  in  prayer,  while  his  example  was 
immediately  followed  by  his  whole  army. 
Truly  he  had  undertaken,  with  but  small 
and  limited  means,  a  great  and  mighty  en- 
terprise ! 

When  the  emperor  was  informed  of  bis 
landing,  he,  in  his  feeling  of  confidence, 
inspired  by  his  continual  success,  appeared 
to  treat  the  affair  with  so  much  indifier- 
ence  that  the  news  had  no  influence  what- 
ever in  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein,  which 
just  at  this  moment  formed  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.  All 
the  Catholic  party  throughout  the  empire 
turned  the  fact  of  the  arrival  of  the  petty 
king  of  the  north,  as  they  termed  him,  into 
ridicule,  and  styled  him,  in  contempt,  the 
snow-king,  who  would  speedily  melt  be- 
neath the  rays  of  the  imperial  sun.  But 
these  15,000  men  constituted  an  army  of 
heroes,  a  phalanx  of  hardy  warriors,  be- 
longing  as  it  were  to  another  world ;  their 
ranlcs  were  regulated  by  strict  discipline 
and  religious  principles,  while  those  op- 
posed to  them  knew  nothing  of  war  but  its 
barbarism,  and  that  licentious  exercise  of 
its  worst  passions  which  under  no  circum- 
stances would  be  curbed  or  submit  to  rea- 
son. The  imperialists  were  a  mixture  of 
all  nations  and  creeds,  and  bound  together 
by  no  other  ties  but  those  of  mutual  war. 
fare  and  pillage ;  the  Swedes,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  strengthened  in  the  confidence 
they  felt  that  God  fought  on  their  side,  and 
to  him  they  ofiTered  up  their  prayers  regu- 
larly  twice  a  day,  each  regiment  possess- 
ing its  own  chaplain.  Besides  this,  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  Gustavus  had  introduced 
the  exercise  of  some  new  military  tactics 
in  his  army;  and  in  this  he  may  bear 
comparison  with  many  great  men  of  an- 
tiquity, inasmuch  as  he  surprised  bis  ene- 
mies by  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his 
positions,  order  of  battle  attacks,  and  thus 
he  was  soon  enabled  to  throw  all  those 
who  still  adhered  to  the  old  system  into 
confusion.  Hitherto  they  had  made  a  prac- 
tice of  forming  their  line  of  battle  ten  rows 
deep,  but  Gustavus  reduced  it  to  six  io  the 
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infantry,  and  four  in  the  cavalry ;  whence 
his  little  army  gained  considerably  in  ex- 
tension, and  was  more  easy  and  rapid  in 
its  movements  when  in  battle ;  while  the 
balls  from  the  enemy's  artillery  committed 
less  damage  among  their  ranks,  thus  less 
densely  crowded.  The  Swedish  troops, 
especially  the  foot-soldiers,  were  likewise 
less  heavily  supplied  with  armor  and  other 
accoutrements,  by  which  they  were  en- 
abled to  fire  off  their  muskets  with  much 
more  ease  .and  dispatch,  and  which  were 
constructed  too  of  far  lighter  materials 
than  those  of  the  imperialists. 

The  imperialists,  whose  forces  were  by 
no  means  strong  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast, 
were  soon  driven  out  of  RUgen  and  the 
smaller  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder, 
and  Gustavus  now  marched  acainst  Stettin, 
the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Pomerania. 
The  duke,  who  was  both  old  and  timid, 
would  not  venture  to  decide  upon  joining 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  yet  he  could  not 
resolve  to  oppose  him.  After  long  hesita- 
tion, during  which  Gustavus  used  every 
means  of  persuasion  in  firm  but  mild  and 
consoling  language,  he  at  length  surren- 
dered to  him  the  city,  which  the  king  in- 
tended at  once  to  convert  into  a  principal 
military  depdt  during  the  war. 

The  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire, 
like  the  duke  of  Pomerania,  appeared 
quite  undetermined  how  to  receive  their 
new  ally.  The  king  had  invited  them  all 
to  unite  And  form  one  grand  alliance ;  but 
many  felt  too  much  afraid,  and  dreaded 
the  vengeance  of  the  emperor:  others 
again  were  jealous  of  all  foreign  dominion 
in  ca^  of  success,  while  the  rest  felt  dis- 
posed rather  to  remain  faithful  in  their  al- 
tegiance  to  the  empire  and  government, 
than  to  risk  any  change  whatever.  Gus- 
tavus was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 
disposition  thus  shown :  "  We  evangelists," 
he  said,  in  his  address  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Erfurt,  "  are  placed  in  a  position  simi- 
lar to  a  vessel  when  in  a  storm.  In  such 
a  moment  it  does  not  suffice  for  a  few  only 
to  labor  with  zeal  for  the  general  safety, 
while  the  rest  of  the  crew  look  quietly  on 
with  their  arms  folded ;  all  ought  to  work 
together,  and  each  ought  to  assist  with  all 
his  might  in  the  parucular  part  assigned 
to  him."  The  Protestants,  however,  pos- 
seased  no  such  spirit  of  union,  neither  did 
they  cherish  that  conscientiousness  of  pur- 
poae  so  necessary.  As  usual,  they  were 
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divided  amons  themselves  by  jealousy  and 
prejudice.  The  palatinate  was  entirely 
subjected ;  and  Saxony,  which  for  a  length 
of  time  had  kept  aloof  from  the  Evangelists, 
and  at  times,  during  the  period  of  the  pal- 
atine's influence,  had  even  adhered  to  Aus- 
tria, was  now  vacillating  between  its  dread 
of  Austria  and  a  foreign  prince.  Creorge 
William,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  a 
weak  prince,  was  guided  by  his  minister 
Schwarzenberg,  who  was  opposed  alto- 
gether to  an  alliance  with  Sweden.  Among 
the  petty  princes,  of  whom  many  were  in 
truth  much  more  determined,  but  were  at 
the  same  time  dependent  upon  the  power  of 
Austria,  there  were  only  two  who  joined 
the  king,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel 
and  the  duke  of  Saze- Weimar.  The 
others,  together  with  Saxony  and  Branden- 
burg, held  a  meeting  in  April,  1631,  at 
Leipsic,  and  resolved  to  raise  an  army  for 
themselves  in  defence  of  their  territories 
against  any  attack,  whether  proceeding 
from  the  Swedes  or  Austrians.  The  em- 
peror,  who  perceived  clearly  that  the  grand 
struggle  must  be  decided  by  the  sword, 
and  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  of  submitting  his  will  to  the  diet, 
commanded  the  immediate  dissolution  of 
the  Leipsic  alliance,  and  commenced  forth- 
with disarming  all  the  princes  and  cities 
in  the  south  of  Germany  forming  a  por- 
tion  thereof. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  now  reinforced  by 
a  large  number  of  enlisted  troops,  advanced 
with  rapid  marches  direct  through  Pome- 
rania, and  completely  beat  and  put  to 
flight  the  whole  of  the  imperialists  before 
him.  The  latter  in  their  retreat  devastated 
the  country,  pillaged  all  the  towns,  many 
of  which  they  burnt,  and  ill-treated  and 
murdered  the  inhabitants.  This  dreadful 
war  now  resumed  all  its  horrors.  The 
Swedes,  so  steady  and  strict  in  their  disci- 
pline,  appeared  as  protecting  angels,  and 
as  the  king  advanced,  the  belief  spread  far 
and  near  throughout  the  land,  that  he  was 
sent  from  heaven  as  its  preserver. 

Gustavus  was  desirous  to  march  in  se- 
curity step  by  step,  and  not  to  leave  any 
fortified  place  in  his  rear ;  whence,  after 
he  had  carried  by  assault  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  which  contained  a  garrison  of  8000 
imperialists,  he  desired  the  elector  of  Bran« 
denburff  to  surrender  into  his  hands  the 
fortified  town^  of  Oll«trin  and  Spandau. 
The  latter,  although  related  by  marriage 
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to  Gustavus,  who  had  married  his  sister, 
hesitated ;  but  the  king  marched  on  towards 
Berlin,  and  invited  him  to  a  conference  on 
the  plain  between  Berlin  and  Cospenik, 
Here,  however,  the  prince  still  continued 
to  hold  out,  when,  at  length,  the  king  ex- 
claimed with  warmth :  *<  My  road  leads  to 
Magdeburg — at  this  moment  closely  be- 
sieged by  Tilly — whither  I  must  hasten, 
although  not  K>r  my  own  advantage,  but 
solely  for  that  of  the  Evangelists.  If  none, 
however,  will  lend  me  their  aid,  I  will  free 
myself  from  all  reproach  and  return  to 
Stockholm ;  but  bear  in  mind,  prince,  that 
on  the  last  day  of  judgment  you  yourself 
will  be  condemned  tor  refusing  to  do  aught 
in  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and,  perhaps, 
even  in  this  world  you  may  receive  the 
punishment  due  from  Grod.  For  if  Magde- 
burg be  taken,  and  I  withdraw,  imagine  to 
yourself  what  must  happen  to  you !"  This 
appeal  produced  its  effects;  the  elector 
surrendered  Spandau  into  his  hands  at 
once.  The  distance  thence  to  Magdebui^ 
was  but  short,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
hard  pressed  city  were  most  urgent  in 
their  prayers  for  assistance;  unhappily, 
however,  Gustavus  found  it  quite  impossi- 
ble to  cross  the  Elbe  in  face  of  the  enemy 
80  as  to  proceed  by  the  direct  road.  Ac- 
cordingly he  requested  permission  from  the 
elector  of  Saxony  to  pass  through  his 
territory,  his  object  being  to  proceed  to 
Wittenberg;    but  the   prince  refused  to 

frant  the  accommodation  desired.  While, 
owever,  the  king  was  engaged  in  en- 
deavoring to  prevail  upon  the  elector  to 
accede  to  his  request,  the  dreadful,  fatal 
day  of  conquest  arrived — and  the  devoted 
city  was  lost. 

The  city  of  Magdeburg,  which,  from 
the  commencement,  had  continued  to  dis- 
tinguish itself  for  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  was  likewise  the  first 
in  the  list  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of 
the  preserver  of  religious  liberty.  They 
urgently  invited  him  to  direct  his  march 
towards  the  Elbe,  and  promised  not  only 
to  throw  open  their  gates  to  him,  but 
enlisted  at  once  a  number  of  soldiers  for 
his  service;  while  Gustavus,  who  per- 
ceived the  great  importance  of  such  a 
grand  depot,  accepteid  their  offers  with 
eagerness,  and  lost  no  time  in  endeavoring 
to  meet  their  wishes.  Tilly,  however,  who 
was  equally  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  by  his  adversary  firom  the  occupa- 


tion of  such  an  important  place,  used  all 
diligence  to  make  himself  master  of  it 
before  the  king's  arrival.  Qe  oonuoenced 
the  siege  in  the  month  of  March,  1631, 
seconded  by  General  Pappenheim,  a  brave 
and  determined  officer.  In  the  city  itself 
there  were  only  two  hundred  Swedes,  ud. 
der  the  command  of  Melcher  of  Falken- 
berg,  whom  Gustavus  had  shortly  before 
dispatched  as  commandant  of  the  city; 
but  the  inhabitants,  full  of  courage  and  re. 
ligious  zeal,  united  in  defending  the  place 
with  determined  perseverance.  They  had 
even  erected  two  strong  intrcnchroents  in 
front  of  the  city  walls,  which,  in  testimony 
of  their  undaunted  resolution,  they  styled 
Trutz-Tilly,  (defiance  to  Tilly,)  and  Trutz. 
Pappenheim,  (defiance  to  Pappenheim.) 

but  in  the  mean  time,  unhappily,  the 
want  of  provisions  increased  the  distress 
with  each  succeeding  day  more  and  more, 
for  the  old  general  left  no  means  uotried 
to  bring  them  to  a  surrender.  Their  ooly 
hope  now  was  in  the  succor  they  expected 
to  feceive  from  the  king,  who,  they  knew, 
was  close  at  hand;  and  on  the  19th of 
May,  when  the  thunder  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  ceased,  and  the  guns  were  actual- 
ly wheeled  away  from  uie  trenches,  they 
firmly  believed  their  deliverer  had  now 
arrived.  This,  however,  was  only  the 
signal  for  their  destruction,  and  the  prelude 
to  preparations  that  were  being  made  by 
the  iron-hearted  seneral  for  the  iual  as 
sault  he  had  now  determined  upon  making. 
In  the  silence  of  the  night  the  scaling  lad- 
ders were  all  fixed  ready,  and  the  attack 
ordered  to  be  made  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  sentinels  on  the  walls  bav- 
ing  kept  watch  until  the  dawn  of  day, 
now  finding  ail  quiet,  and,  as  they  uu- 
suspectingly  thought,  every  thing  secure, 
retired  to  get  a  brief  half  hour's  repose. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  dreadful,  faul 
hour  struck.  The  signal  for  the  assault 
was  given,  and  the  division  of  the  imperi- 
alists under  Pappenheim  scaled  that  por- 
ticm  of  the  wall  next  to  the  new  town,  aod 
the  artillery  again  thundered  forth  agaiD^t 
the  walls,  which  here  and  there  were  no* 
soon  shattered  to  pieces.  The  enemy 
speedily  succeeded  in  mounting  the  ram- 
parts, and  while  the  brave  commandant, 
Falkenberg,  was  hastening  to  the  most 
dangerous  part,  he  was  shot  dead.  The 
terrified  citizens,  now  deprived  of  their 
oommander,  and  completely  deadened  with 
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thA  sound  of  the  roaring  oannon,  abandoD* 
od  their  walls  and  hurried  to  their  homes* 
Many  were  mad  enough  to  imagine  that 
they  would  be  enabled  to  defend  them* 
selves  more  securely  there,  and  fired  upon 
the  enemy  from  their  windows,  while  the 
females  themselves  hurled  stones  and  other 
missiles  from  the  roo£i  of  the  houses.  But 
this  only  served  to  increaae  the  rage  of  the 
imperialists,  and  neither  meroy  nor  pity 
was  shown.  Men,  women,  c^ldren,  the 
aged  and  the  young,  all  were  massacred 
alike,  the  very  infants  at  the  breast  of 
their  mothers  being  seized,  stabbed,  and 
hurled  into  the  flaming  mass  beside  them : 
a  scene  of  horror  which  these  monsters  in 
human  shape  continued  from  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  during  the  whole  day 
until  night.  Bvery  possible  cruelty,  and 
torments  of  every  description  were  put  in* 
to  practice  on  this  direful  day — the  insatia. 
ble  imperialists  devoting  all  their  energies 
to  the  performance  of  their  sanguinary 
and  destructive  work.  It  is  related  that  a 
few  of  his  officers,  touched  with  a  little 
remorse,  repaired  to  Tilly,  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  camp,  and  inquired  whether 
he  would  not,  perhaps,  eive  ordeis  tt>  close 
the  scene  of  pillage  and  murder  ?  But  he 
replied :  **  No,  no ;  let  them  go  on  for  an- 
other  hour,  and  then  come  to  me  again. 
The  men  must  have  some  reward  for  the 
danger  and  fatigue  they  have  undergone." 

By  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  nothing 
more  was  left  of  this  ancient  and  magnificent 
city  but  the  cathedral,  one  solitary  convent, 
and  a  few  stray  fishermen's  cabins  on  the 
Elbe  ;  all  else  was  reduced  to  cinders  and 
ashes.  More  than  twenty  thousand  human 
beings  perished,  either  by  the  sword  or  in 
the  flames,  and  when,  two  days  afterwards, 
the  cathedral  was  opened,  more  than  a 
thousand  miserable  beings  were  found 
heaped  together,  who,  having  taken  refuge 
there,  were  now  sinking  and  dying  around 
from  starvation  and  mental  agony.  Such 
as  were  still  to  be  saved,  lilly  supplied 
with  food;  his  wrath  was  now  appeased, 
but  all  glory  and  good  fortune,  hitherto 
so  faithful  to  him,  abandoned  him  from  this 
day,  and  his  name  henceforward  was  never 
pronounoed  without  a  malediction. 

A  fter  the  conquest  of  Magdeburg,  Tilly 
was  very  desirous  of  havioff  a  drawn  battle 
with  the  king  of  Sweden,  for  his  troops  suf- 
fered much  in  that  ravaged  district  from 
want   of  supplies ;    Gustavusi  bowevart 


considered  he  was  not  yet  in  sufficient  force 
to  risk  a  meeting,  and  he  continued  to  keep 
himself  intrenched  in  his  camp  of  Werben, 
in  Altmark.  |Ie  was  likewise  extremely 
anxious  to  restore  bis  cousins,  the  banished 
dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  to  their  hereditary 
possessions.  Accordingly,  he  furnished 
them  with  the  necessary  quaptity  of  troops 
with  which  they  reconquered  their  domin- 
ions, and  made  their  solemn  entry  in  their 
town  of  Gttstrow,  in  which  Wallenstein 
had  previously  established  his  court  resi- 
dence. The  king  heightened  the  interest 
of  the  grand  festival  given  upon  the  occa- 
sion by  attending  it  in  person,  and  he  order- 
ed that  every  mother  with  a  suckling  child 
should  attend  in  the  open  square,  and  that 
each  infant  should  receive  some  of  the  wine 
there  generally  distributed,  in  order  that 
the  children  of  their  children  might  forever 
remember  the  day  of  the  return  of  their 
own  legitimate  princes. 

Tilly,  meantime,  now  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  rich  provinces  of  Saxony  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  the  devastation  of 
war,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  had 
now  taken  up  his  position.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  was  certainly  an  act  of 
injustice  and  ingratitude  to  inflict  the  bur- 
den of  war  upon  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
who  had  shown  so  much  fidelity  towaids 
the  house  of  Austria ;  but  Tilly  very  soon 
found  a  pretext  for  such  proceeding.  He 
referred  to  the  imperial  decree,  which  or. 
dered  that  all  the  members  of  the  Leipsic 
league  should  throw  down  their  arms  ;  and, 
as  he  found  that  the  elector,  in  spite  of  this 
command,  still  continued  on  the  defensive, 
he  immediately  marched  into  Saxony  with- 
out even  making  any  declaratk)n  of  war, 
and  taking  possession  of  and  pillaging  the 
cities  of  Merseburg,  Zeiz,  Naumbuvg,  and 
Weissenfels,  he  advanced  to  Leipsic  itself. 
This  unjust  act  of  violence  eflected  more 
than  all  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the 
king  might  have  produced,  for  the  elector 
threw  himself  immediately,  and  without 
any  reserve,  into  his  arms,  concluded  with 
him  a  firm  and  definitive  alliance,  ofiensive 
and  defensive,  and  joined  him  with  his 
army  at  Dubeo  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1631. 

On  this  same  day,  the  imperial  general 
made  his  attack  upon  Leipsic,  which  had 
closed  its  gates  against  him,  and  he  took 
possessuNi  of  it  the  next  day;  but  the  king 
now  advanced  with  his  united  forces  to  ra- 
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oover  the  city,  and  the  day  had  at  length 
arrived  on  which  the  decisive  trial  was  to 
take  place  between  the  old  and  hitherto 
unconquered  general  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  royal  and  youthful  hero  or  Sweden. 
Oustavus,  who  knew  how  necessary  it  was 
that  he  should  succeed  by  a  grand  action 
to  secure  and  command  the  confidence  of 
Germany,  based  upon  his  genius  and  good 
fi>rtune,  felt  deeply  the  importance  of  this 
day,  and  wavered  in  his  determination. 
He  still  doubted  the  prudence  of  staking 
the  fate  of  the  war  upon  a  single  battle ; 
for  there  was  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  loss  of  this  action  must  put  an  end 
to  all  his  hopes  on  that  side  of  the  ocean, 
while  it  would  produce  the  ruin  of  the 
electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  to- 
gether with  the  complete  and  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  church  throughout 
the  whole  empire. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  however,  who 
could  no  longer  endure  to  behold  his  coun- 
try thus  demolished  by  the  hands  of  a  piti- 
less and  ruthless  foe,  urged  the  king  in  the 
most  forcible  language  to  give  battle,  and 
Gustavus  accordingly  yielded  and  marched 
on  to  Leipsic.  The  two  armies  met  in  the 
fields  of  the  village  of  Breitenfeld,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1631,  and  there  fought 
the  decisive  battle.  Gustavus  divided  the 
Saxons  from  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and 
posted  them  on  his  left  wing,  for  as  they 
were  only  recently  enlisted,  he  could  not 
put  entire  trust  in  them.  The  cannona- 
ding on  both  sides  commenced  about  mid- 
day,  and  the  shots  told  with  for  greater 
precision  and  consequent  effect  among  the 
crowded  ranks  of  the  imperialists  than  on 
the  other  side  ;  and,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
at  once  to  this  opening  scene  of  destruction, 
the  right  wing  of  the  imperialists  fell  upon 
the  Saxons  with  such  force  that  they  were 
soon  overthrown  and  put  to  flight,  when, 
having  partially  rallied  again  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  action,  they  re- 
assembled round  their  elector,  who  had 
withdrawn  to  Eilenbunr,  where,  according 
to  Chemnitz's  account,  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  despondency. 

At  the  same  moment  that  this  first  at- 
tack was  made,  Pappenheim,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished  as  the  best  cavalrist  of  his  day, 
with  the  iHte  of  his  cavalry,  threw  him- 
self upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes, 
inorder  to  break  through  their  line.  Here, 
however,  he  found  himself  opposed  by  an 


invulnerable  wall ;  seven  times  were  his 
attacks  repulsed  by  the  brave  Swedish 
ffeneral.  Banner.  Tilly,  who  had  aban- 
doned  the  pursuit  of  the  Saxons,  now  di. 
rented  his  attack  upon  the  exposed  flank 
of  the  Swedes ;  but,  here  again,  the  royal 
hero  promptly  turned  his  eflforts  in  good 
time  against  the  old  warrior,  whose  troops 
were  forced  to  expend  all  their  fury  in 
vain  against  the  invincible  firmness  of 
their  Swedish  adversaries.  The  imperial 
general  found  himself  completely  puzzled 
and  put  out  of  his  way  by  this  new  order 
of  battle ;  the  system  was  entirely  changed, 
and  against  all  expectation  the  confidence 
he  usually  placed  in  all  his  plans  and  cal- 
culations now  deserted  him  for  the  first 
time  ;  he  found  he  had  to  deal  with  a  su- 
perior genius,  and  while  he  was  thu8  struck 
with  embarrassment  and  mortilicationi 
Gustavus  availed  himself  of  this  moment 
of  hesitation,  and  making  an  attack  upon 
the  enemy's  artillery,  took  possession  ofit, 
and  turned  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  against 
the  imperialists  themselves. 

This  moment  was  decisive ;  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  fell  into  disorder  and  were 
put  to  rout ;  7000  were  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  Tilly  himself  was  in 
great  danger  of  his  life.  He  was  pursued 
by  a  captain  of  the  Swedish  cavalry,  who 
struck  him  several  times  upon  the  head 
with  the  handle  of  his  pistol ;  but  was 
himself  shot  dead  by  an  imperial  officer 
who  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  distressed 
leader.  The  sexagenarian  general  es- 
caped, at  length,  wiA  several  wounds,  and, 
completely  exhausted  in  body  and  spirits, 
reached  Halle,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Pappenheim,  who  was  the  last  to  quit  the 
field,  having  killed  with  his  own  band,  as 
Tilly  relates  in  his  bulletin  of  the  battle, 
fourteen  of  the  enemy.  Of  all  his  own 
brave  squadrons  of  cavalry,  formerly  so 
dreaded,  he  had  now  only  a  small  troop 
left. 

This  victor^  proved  for  Gustarus  the 
grand  foundation  upon  which  was  based 
his  great  reputation  as  a  warrior  through- 
out Germany,  and  from  that  moment  was 
excited  that  veneration — almost  amounting 
to  adoration — for  his  person  and  character 
For  this  was  a  period,  as  in  all  extraordi- 
nary epochs  of  history,  when,  properly 
speaking,  public  opinion  was  all-powerful; 
when  the  faith,  confidence,  respect,  and 
enthusiasm  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
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people  by  the  actions  of  one  roan,  were 
sufficieDt  to  establish  him  in  their  favor, 
and  whoever  knew  how  to  avail  himself 
of  this  moral  force  must  be  certain  of  sue* 
cess.  All  now  turned  towards  the  star 
thus  ascending  from  the  north ;  and  he 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  zealots 
both  in  religious  and  superstitious  faith. 
Prophecies,  miracles,  and  dreams,  were 
nU  made  to  refer  to  the  great  Gustavus ; 
and  wherever  he  appeared  the  Protestants 
received  him  as  their  deliverer,  with  inde- 
scribable transports  of  joy,  and  truly,  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  world's  exist- 
ence, the  royal  presence  of  a  king  was 
never  so  gratefully  honored  and  rever- 
enced as  was  that  of  the  heroic  and  nobly, 
born  champion  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden. 

Gustavus  possessed  a  glance  too  keen 
and  comprehensive  not  to  perceive  and 
fully  understand  the  power  which  was 
DOW  contributing  all  possible  strength  to 
his  cause ;  and,  although  formerly  he  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  and  most  anxious  cau- 
tion in  the  steps  he  took,  marching  his 
army  slowly  through  the  country,  and  se- 
curing  his  safe  retreat  by  making  himself 
master  of  all  the  fortified  places  in  his 
route,  he  now  pressed  boldly  onward 
through  the  empire,  his  progress  present- 
ing one  triumphant  march.  Proceeding 
through  Thuringia  and  across  the  Thurin- 
gian  forest,  he  arrived  in  Franconia,  and 
thence  continued  his  course  to  the  Rhine ; 
where,  having  fixed  his  quarters  during  a 
short  winter's  rest,  he  resumed  his  pro- 
gress, and,  returning  to  Franconia,  march- 
ed on  direct  to  Bavaria.  The  most  im- 
portant cities  fell  into  his  hands,  some 
after  a  slight  resistance,  and  most  of  them 
yielded  themselves  voluntarily,  including 
Halle,  Erfurt,  WUrzburg,  Frankfort, 
Mentz,  Nuremberg,  &c.  Tilly,  whose 
array  was  now  so  reinforced,  that  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  much  more  numer- 
ous body  of  troops  than  the  king  himself 
had  under  his  oonmiand,  nevertheless 
would  not  venture  to  oppose,  his  march; 
for  since  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  found  it 
impossible  to  recover  that  confidence  with- 
in himself  which,  until  then,  he  had  al- 
ways had  at  his  command. 

The  Elector  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  hav- 
ing, however,  summoned  him  to  march  to 
his  aid  in  order  to  protect  his  own  heredi- 
tary eetate%  the  old  general  advanced  to 


the  river  Lech,  in  the  passage  across  which 
he  was  to  oppose  the  king,  and  to  assist  in 
which  object  Maximilian  himself  joined 
him  near  Rain.  But  Gustavus,  before 
whom  every  thing  now  yielded,  surmount- 
ed likewise  this  obstacle.  After  a  vigor- 
ous cannonade,  the  imperial  army  being 
forced  to  quit  the  position  it  had  taken,  the 
king  crossed  the  river  and  marched  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  But  in  the  early 
part  of  the  action,  Tilly  himself  was 
struck  in  his  right  knee  by  a  cannon-ball 
weighing  three  pounds,  and  fell  from  his 
horse;  he  was  conveyed  to  Ingolstadt, 
followed  by  Maximilian.  Thither,  after 
he  had  taken  and  placed  a  garrison  in 
Augsburg,  Gustavus  rdpaired  and  imme- 
diately laid  siege  to  that  town.  The  gar- 
rison  defended  the  place  bravely,  and  the 
king  himself  narrowly  escaped,  his  horse 
being  shot  dead,  and  overthrowing  its  royal 
rider.  Tilly,  although  sinking  fast,  still 
encouraged  the  garrison  to  the  last;  he 
died  twenty-five  days  afler  he  received  his 
mortal  wound,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  stem,  iron-hearted 
man,  who  made  a  merit  of  boasting  that 
he  had  never  once  known  the  feeling  of 
love  or  affection ;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
of  a  firm  and  incorruptible  character,  and 
a  good  general.  In  personal  appearance 
he  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  duke 
of  Alba,  under  whom  he  had  served  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  of  middle  height, 
and  very  thin ;  his  eyes  were  large,  but 
their  expression,  together  with  the  contour 
of  his  whole  countenance,  indicated  the 
stem  and  rigid  nature  of  the  man.  He 
was  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family  in 
Liege. 

The  Swedish  king  raised  the  sii  no  of 
Ingolstadt  and  marched  to  Muni(  ii,  which 
trembled  at  his  approach.  Tho  niliiiMtants, 
and  the  Bavarian  people  gene  ru'ly,  in  their 
hatred  against  the  Swedes,  hiui  tnated 
many  of  that  nation  with  gn  at  cruelty, 
putting  them  to  death  and  then  mangling 
their  remains ;  by  which  inhuman  conduct 
they  had  excited  the  greatest  indignation  in 
the  king.  Nevertheless,  he  received  the 
deputies  of  the  city  graciously  when  they 
presented  the  keys  to  him :  "  You  have 
done  well,"  he  said,  "  and  your  submission 
has  disarmed  me.  I  should  have  been  jus- 
tified in  making  an  example  of  your  city 
in  revenge  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  Mag- 
debuig;  however,  fear  nothing,  depart  in 
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peace,  and  fear  not  for  your  property  or 
religion.  My  word  is  more  valuable  than 
all  the  signed  capitulations  in  the  world/' 

The  greater  portion*  of  the  Bavarian  ter- 
ritory was  now  in  the  hands  of  Gustavus, 
and  the  elector  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  in 
Ratisbon. 

The  Saxons,  meantime,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  of  war  drawn  up  by  Gustavus,  had 
marched  into  Bohemia,  under  the  command 
of  Field-marshal  Amim — who  had  quitted 
the  service  of  the  emperor  and  passed  over 
into  that  of  the  elector  of  Saxony — and 
very  easily  made  themselves  masters  of 
Prague,  which  was  but  slightly  defended ; 
there,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1681,  the 
elector  made  his  solemn  entry. 

Thus  that  single  battle  of  Leipdc  snatch- 
ed from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  the  en- 
tire  fruits  of  a  twelve  years'  war,  and  he 
now  saw  himself  threatened  even  in  his 
own  patrimonial  estates ;  this  was  a  crisis 
for  which  he  was  by  no  means  prepared, 
and  which  came  upon  him  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.  In  such  a  critical  moment  he, 
with  his  council,  saw  but  one  means  of  ex- 
trication,  and  this  was  the  recall  of  that 
proud  and  ambitious  man,  Wallenstein, 
who,  offended  and  indignant  at  being  dis- 
missed from  the  imperial  service,  now  lived 
in  mortified  retirement  brooding  on  the  past. 
No  other  was  now  left  who  could  venture 
to  enter  the  lists  against  the  powerful  king ; 
no  other  who  was  capable  of  again  raising 
an  army  for  the  emperor's  service. 

But  the  task  of  winning  him  over  to  the 
imperial  cause,  seemed  now  more  difficult 
than  ever.  He  lived  upon  his  estates  in 
Bohemia  in  a  style  of  luxury  truly  royal, 
and  appeared  to  bid  defiance  to  emperor 
and  kings ;  and  it  was  thus  the  millions  he 
had  gained  in  the  war  enabled  him  to  live. 
His  palace  in  Prague  was  erected  with  royal 
magnificence,  and  which  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  bears  the  stamp  of  its  original 
character.  While  his  enemies  congratu- 
lated themselves  upon  having  reduced  him 
to  this  condition  of  a  private  individual,  he 
had  his  own  figure  represented  in  fresco  on 
the  walls  of  the  state  saloon  of  his  palace, 
by  artists  whom  he  procured  from  Italy  and 
Germany,  in  the  character  of  a  conqueror 
seated  on  a  triumphant  car  born«^  along  by 
four  milk-white  steeds,  while  over  his  lau- 
rel-crowned head  was  placed  a  star.  Sixty 
pages,  each  of  noble  family,  in  their  rich 
costume  of  blue  and  gold  velvet,  attended 


upon  him,  and  some  of  bis  offioera  and 
chamberlains  bad  even  previously  served 
the  emperor  himself  in  the  same  rank  they 
held  under  Wallenstein.  Three  hundred 
horses  of  chdce  breed  filled  his  magnifi- 
cent stables,  and  the  assemblies  in  his  pal 
ace  rivalled  in  character  the  inoperial 
court  itself,  for  he  was  always  visited  by 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  too 
eager  to  seek  and  enjoy  intercourse  with 
such  extraordinary  genius.  Outwardly  he 
observed  the  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity 
of  manner,  but  internally  he  was  still  agi. 
tated  with  burning  ambition.  He  had  be- 
held the  progress  made  by  Grilstavus  with 
inward  joy,  because  therein  was  satiated 
his  revenge  aeainst  the  emperor  and  the 
hated  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  all  eyes  would 
soon  again  be  directed  towards  him  as  the 
only  friend  in  need.  And  in  reality,  as  he 
expected,  the  imperial  deputies  did  arrive. 

Wallenstein  received  them  coldly,  and 
it  was  only  after  being  most  urgently  press- 
ed by  them  that  he  yielded  the  promise  to 
raise  for  the  emperor  an  army  of  80,000 
men ;  but  he  would  not  engage  to  take 
command  of  it.  And  now  the  mighty  man 
sent  forth  his  followers  in  all  directions  to 
erect  his  recruiting  standard.  Thousands 
rallied  around  it,  for  it  had  ever  led  to  pil- 
lage and  fortune ;  and  in  this  stormy  age 
it  was  easier  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  war 
than  in  the  workshop  or  behind  the  plough. 
The  heavy  horsemen  under  Wallenstein 
received  each  nine  florins  monthly  pay, 
the  light  cavalry  six,  the  in&ntry  four,  be- 
sides daily  rations  of  meat,  bread,  and  wioe. 
The  30,000  men  were  collected  together 
already  by  March  in  the  year  1632 ;  but 
he  alone  who  had  raised  them  was  capa- 
ble of  conducting  them. 

Of  this  the  emperor  was  well  aware, 
and  he  accordingly  submitted  to  the  incred- 
ible degradation  of  permitting  Wallenstein 
to  dictate  to  him  the  following  oonditioos 
"  The  duke  of  Friedland,  generalissimo  of 
the  emperor,  shall  have  the  supreme  com 
mand  of  the  whole  archducal  house,  and  of 
the  crown  of  Spain  without  any  llmitaiion 
whatever,  (in  absolutissima  forma ;)  neither 
the  emperor,  nor  king  Ferdinand  (son  of 
the  emperor,  whom  the  adverse  party  would 
fain  have  made  general-in-chief)  shall  ap- 
pear in  person  with  the  troops;  to  secure  the 
remuneration  of  his  services  he  shall  receive 
as  a  guarantee  a  portion  of  the  Austrian 
patrimonial  estates,  and  with  it  he  shall  be 
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entitled  to  exercise  an  exclusive  and  irre- 
sponsible  control  over  the  conquests  he  shall 
make  in  the  empire,  and  command  the  priv. 
ilege  of  conferring  distinctions  as  he  may 
deem  best.  Mecklenburg  or  some  other 
indemnification  shall  be  made  over  to  him 
during  peace,  and  during  the  war,  if  ne- 
cessary, he  shall  be  at  liberty. to  choose 
any  of  the  hereditary  provinces  of  the 
empire  for  his  seat  of  retirement." 

Clothed  with  such — almost  imperial — 
•x>wer,  Wallenstein  again  appeared  upon 
he  stage,  increased  his  army  to  40,000 
nen,  conquered  Prague  once  more  on  the 
ith  of  May  in  the  year  1682,  and  with 
little  difficulty  expelled  the  Saxons  from 
Bohemia. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  in  the 
mean  while,  was  sorely  pressed  at  home, 
applied  to  Wallenstein  m  the  most  urgent 
terms  for  help,  which  the  latter,  appearing 
to  enjoy  thoroughly  his  distress  and  hu- 
miliation, for  a  long  time  hesitated  to  af* 
ford ;  at  length,  after  the  elector  had 
engaged  to  comply  in  an  unqualified  man- 
ner with  all  his  instructions  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  he  sent  him  an  invitation  to 
join  him  at  Eger,  intending  thence  to  make 
an  advance  upon  Nuremberg,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  of  defence  the 
king  possessed.  But  Crustavus,  who  per- 
ceivea  the  design,  anticipated  him,  and 
made  his  appearance  quite  unexpectedly 
with  an  army  near  the  city,  which  he  in- 
£renched,  being  vigorously  aided  by  the 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  inhabitants,  whose 
youths  filled  the  ranks  of  his  army,  and 
thus  he  was  prepared  for  the  enemy.  The 
latter  advanced  and  likewise  made  an 
intrenchment  on  the  heights  of  Zirndorf 
and  Altenberg,  in  full  view  of  the  Swedish 
encampment.  Both  parties  had  formed 
the  plan  of  forcing  each  other  by  famine 
and  disease  to  leave  their  strong-hold. 
They  maintained  this  position  eleven  weeks, 
and  neither  would  stir.  But  the  distress 
of  the  whole  surrounding  country  had  now 
become  very  great ;  every  thing  was  con- 
sumed or  laid  waste.  In  Wallenstein's 
camp  alone,  in  addition  to  the  large  army 
Itself,  there  were  about  15,000  servants  and 
attendants  upon  the  baggage,  and  an  equal 
number  of  women  whom  he  had  permitted 
to  follow  their  husbands,  together  with 
80,000  horses,  which  had  been  employed 
chiefly  in  removing  the  immense  quantity 
of  baggage.      The  licentiousness  of  this 


vast  multitude  tocreaoed  daily,  for  tbey 
subsisted  upon  rapine  and  plunder.  In 
Gustavus's  army,  likewise,  strict  order 
was  no  longer  maintained  as  at  first,  it  be- 
ing now  considerably  increased  by  recruits 
and  German  auxiliaries.  These  he  could 
not  restrain  as  he  wished,  although  he 
adopted  the  severest  measures  for  that  pur. 
pose.  The  disorder  however  was  produced 
mainly  through  their  own  leaders,  who 
were  negligent  of  all  discipline.  The 
pious  mind  of  the  king  was  sorely  pained 
and  indignant  when  he  hearfl  of  the  out. 
rages  perpetrated  by  his  troops  upon  the 
poor  Inhabitants  of  the  country .  He  called 
the  leaders  together,  sharply  rebuked  them, 
and  exclaimed  :  "  They  made  him  so  mis* 
erable,  that  he  was  weary  of  having  longer 
any  thing  to  do  with  such  a  perverse  set." 
Unfortunately  his  eye  could  not  be  every- 
where, and  the  mischief  had  already  be- 
come too  deeply  rooted.  He  then  resolved 
to  bring  this  undecided  and  ruinous  state  of 
affairs  to  a  conclusion  by  making  a  daring 
attempt.  On  the  24th  of  August  he  storm, 
ed  the  heights  of  Wallenstein,  but  found 
the  undertaking  too  formidable ;  the  most 
determined  courage  availed  nothing  against 
these  fastnesses  defended  by  their  thunder- 
ing artillery  ;  the  king  was  therefore  obli" 
ged,  after  serious  loss,  to  give  up  the  as- 
sault. He  waited  fourteen  days  longer  m 
his  encampment,  and  as  Wallenstein  sdll 
continued  immoveable,  he  retired  and  re- 
turned  to  Bavaria  on  the  8th  of  September, 
marching  with  sounding  trumpets  past  the 
enemy,  who  would  not  venture  to  attack 
him. 

Wallenstein  now  abandoned  his  encamp- 
ment likewise,  set  fire  to  it,  and  unexpect- 
edly formed  the  resolution  of  carrying  a 
determined  war  once  more  into  northern 
Protestant  Germany  ;  he  marched  at  onoe 
for  Saxony,  and  his  approach  was  indica- 
ted by  carnage  and  conflagration.  The 
king  hastened  to  aflbrd  relief,  and  reach- 
ed Naumburg  on  the  11th  of  November. 
The  people  welcomed  him  as  their  guar- 
dian angel,  gathered  around  him  as  he  en* 
tered,  and  kissed  his  feet.  A  sad  misgiving 
possessed  his  soul  at  this  excessive  venera- 
tion :  '*  Our  cause  is  good,"  said  he  to  his 
chaplain  Fabricius,  **  but  I  fear  that  God 
will  punish  me  for  the  folly  of  these  peo- 
ple. Does  it  not  seem  as  if  these  people 
were  actually  making  an  idol  of  me  ?  How 
easily  could  that  God,  who  abases  the  proud; 
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cause  them  and  myself  to  feel,  that  I  am 
nothing  but  a  feeble  and  mortal  man  !" 

As  just  about  this  time  the  weather  was 
intensely  cold,  and  the  king  had  intrenched 
himself  near  Naumburg,  Wallenstein  did 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  commence  hostili- 
ties before  the  spring,  and  dispatched  Count 
Pappenheim  to  the  Rhine  with  instructions* 
first  of  all  to  drive  the  Swedes  out  of  Halle 
and  the  contiguous  town  of  Moritzburg. 
Gustavus  immediately  took  his  departure, 
advanced  to  Weissenfels,  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  15th  of  November  took  his  position 
in  front  of  Wallenstein's  army  near  Lutzen. 
Both  made  immediate  preparation  ibr  bat- 
tle, and  the  imperial  general  summoned 
Pappenheim,  who  was  still  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Moritzburg,  to  return  with  all 
possible  speed. 

The  king  spent  the  cold  autumnal  night 
in  his  carriage,  and  advised  with  his  gen- 
erals about  the  battle.  The  morning 
dawned,  and  a  thick  fog  covered  the  entire 
plain ;  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  and  the  Swedes  sang,  accompanied 
by  trumpets  and  drums,  Luther's  hymn : 
"Bine  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  (A 
mighty  rock  is  our  God ;)  together  with 
the  hymn  composed  by  the  king  himself: 
**  Verzage  nicht,  du  Hftuflein  klein,"  (Fear 
not,  thou  little  flock.)  Just  after  eiev- 
en  o'clock,  when  the  sun  was  emerging 
from  behind  the  clouds,  and  after  a  short 

Erayer,  the  king  mounted  his  horse,  placed 
imself  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing, — 
the  left  being  conducted  by  Bernard  of 
Weimar, — and  cried,  "  Now,  onward  f 
May  our  God  direct  us!  Lord!  Lord! 
Help  me  this  day  to  fight  for  the  glory  of 
thy  name  !"  and  throwing  aside  his  cuirass 
with  the  words,  "  God  is  my  shield  !"  he 
led  his  troops  to  the  front  of  the  imperials, 
who  were  well  intrenched  on  the  paved 
road  which  leads  from  Liltzen  to  Leip- 
aic,  and  stationed  in  the  deep  trenches  on 
either  side.  A  deadly  cannonade  saluted 
the  Swedes ;  many  here  met  their  death, 
but  their  places  were  taken  by  others,  who 
leaped  over  the  trench,  and  the  troops  of 
Wallenstein  made  a  retreat.  In  the  mean 
while,  Pappenheim  had  come  up  with  his 
cavalry  from  Halle,  and  the  battle  was 
renewed  with  the  utmost  fury.  The 
Swedish  infantry  fled  in  trepidation  behind 
the  trenches.  In  order  to  render  them  as- 
sistance, the  king  hastened  to  the  spot  with 
a  company  of  horse,  and  rode  in  full  speed 


considerably  In  advance  to  descry  the  weak 
points  of  the  enemy ;  a  few  of  his  attend- 
ants only,  and  Francis,  duke  of  Stxe- 
Lauenbure,  followed  him.  His  short  sight- 
edness  led  him  too  near  a  squadron  of 
imperial  horse ;  he  received  a  shot  in  his 
arm,  so  that  he  nearly  fell  to  the  ground 
powerless;  and  just  as  he  was  turning 
round  to  be  led  away  from  the  tumultuous 
scene,  he  received  a  second  shot  in  the 
back.  With  the  exclamation,  <<  My  God  I 
my  God !"  he  fell  from  his  horse,  which 
had  likewise  been  shot  in  the  neck,  and 
hanging  by  the  stirrup  he  was  draped 
some  distance  along  the  ground.  The 
duke  of  Lauenburg  abandoned  him,  but  a 
faithful  page,  Leubelfing,  endeavored  to 
raise  him  up;  the  imperial  horsenoen, 
however,  shot  him  also,  killed  the  king 
with  several  wounds,  and  completely  plun- 
dered him ;  the  page  died  of  his  wounds 
five  days  after  at  Naumbui^. 

The  corpse  of  the  king  was  so  much 
trampled  upon  by  the  hoofs  of  the  horses 
that  it  was  quite  disfigured.  His  bleeding 
horse  returning  without  its  rider,  conveyed 
to  his  friends  the  sad  news ;  this  kindled 
in  their  breast  a  feeling  which  thirsted  for 
revenge,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Duke 
Bernard  of  Weimar,  who  with  heroic 
firmness  now  rallied  and  cheered  on  the 
troops  afresh,  they  again  pushed  forward 
over  the  trenches  and  rushed  upon  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  These  could  no  long- 
er make  resistance ;  Piccolomini,  already 
covered  with  blood,  mounted  his  fifth  horse, 
and  Pappenheim,  who  had  fought  nobly, 
fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  ball.  Many 
fled,  and  disorder  prevailed  :  "  The  battle 
is  lost,  Pappenheim  is  dead,  the  Swedes  are 
upon  us !"  was  the  cry.  Wallenstein  gave 
orders  to  sound  a  retreat.  A  thick  fog,  to- 
gether with  night  coming  on,  prevented  the 
Swedes,  no  less  than  their  own  weariness, 
from  making  pursuit ;  they  spent  the  night 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  kept  possession 
of  the  imperial  artillery.  Wallenstein 
marched  with  the  remains  of  his  army  to 
Bohemia,  although  he  had  formerly  deter- 
mined to  winter  in  Saxony.  Thus  the  is- 
sue unequivocally  declared  the  Swedes 
victorious,  although  Wallenstein  represents 
ed  the  battle  as  undecided,  and  the  empe- 
ror ordered  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  all 
his  cities. 

On  the  following  day  the  Swedes  mads 
a  search  for  the  body  of  their  belovwl  king^ 
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among  the  thousanda  which  covered  the 
wide  battle-field ;  they  found  it  at  length, 
among  many  others,  so  disfigured  by  the 
hoofs  of  the  horses,  and  covered  with  the 
blood  issuing  from  eleven  wounds,  that 
they  oould  hardly  recognise  it.  It  was 
carried  to  Weissenfels,  and  thence  by  the 
desire  of  the  queen,  Maria  Eleanor,  who 
had  followed  her  consort  to  Germany,  at- 
tended by  weeping  multitudes,  it  was  re- 
moved to  Stockholm,  where  it  was  interred. 

The  collar,  also  saturated  with  blood, 
and  which  the  king  hid  worn  in  battle, 
was  brought  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  at  Vi- 
eona ;  it  is  said,  that  when  he  saw  it  he  shed 
tears,  by  which  he  did  honor  to  his  fallen 
enemy  and  himself.  Ferdinand's  soul  was 
great  enough  to  admire  heroism  even  in  a 
foe. 

Thus,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  life, 
in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  victory,  was 
Gustavus  Adolphus  called  away  ;  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  his  mind  gave 
another  character  to  the  constitution  of 
Grermany  and  the  progress  of  our  devel- 
opment. He  had  already  conceived  the 
idea  of  getting  himself  nominated  king  of 
Rome,  and  his  design,  the  extent  of  which 
is  known  to  none,  may  also  have  compre- 
hended other  countries  of  Europe.  He 
often  expressed  his  astonishment  that  the 
present  age  did  not  produce  generals  like 
those  of  antiquity ;  and  when  he  was  told 
that  the  altered  character  of  the  weapons 
and  tactics  of  war,  and  the  existence  of 
strong  fortifications  were  the  cause,  he  re- 
plied :  *'  The  difference  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  weapons,  but  in  the  degeneration  of 
men ;  if  we  could  again  meet  with  the 
heart  of  an  Alexander,  the  courage  of  a 
Hannibal,  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  a 
CcBsar,  we  should  see  renewed  the  deeds 
of  Alexander,  the  conquests  of  Hannibal, 
and  the  successes  of  Cnsar."  Such  k>fty 
conceptions  of  human  life,  such  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  agencies  which  gov- 
em  the  world,  and  wiUi  history,  did  he 
possess ;  and  who  will  venture  to  deter- 
mine what  limits  a  mind  like  this  had  pre- 
scribed to  itself?  A  contemporary,  whose 
judgment  may  be  regarded  as  impartial, 
Count  Galeazzo  Gualdo,  a  Venetian  and  a 
Catholic,  who  spent  several  years  in  the 
imperial  as  well  as  in  the  Swedish  armies, 
describes  the  perscmal  and  mental  qualifi- 
cations of  the  kins  thus :  ^'  Gustavus  was 
tall^  stout,  and  of  such  a  truly  royal  dd> 
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meanor,  that  he  universally  commanded 
veneration,  admiration,  love,  and  fear.  His 
hair  and  beard  were  of  a  light  brown  color, 
his  eye  large,  but  not  ftir-sighted.  War 
had  great  charms  for  him,  and  from  his 
earliest  youth  honor  and  glory  were  his 
passion.  Eloquence  dwelt  upon  his  tongue, 
(he  spoke — ^in  addition  to  the  German,  the 
native  language  of  his  mother— the  Swed- 
ish, Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages ;) 
and  in  discourse  he  was  agreeable  and 
lively.  There  never  was  a  general  who 
was  served  with  so  much  cheerfulness  and 
devotion  as  was  Gustavus.  He  was  of  an 
affable  and  friendly  disposition,  readily  ex- 
pressed commendation,  and  noble  actions 
were  indelibly  fixed  in  his  memory ;  on 
the  other  hand,  excessive  politenesa  and 
flattery  he  hated,  and  if  any  person  ap- 
proached  him  in  this  way,  he  never  trusted 
him." 

He  was  severe  against  all  the  excesses 
of  the  soldiery,  and  was  greatly  concerned 
for  the  security  of  the  citizens  and  peas- 
antry. When,  afler  taking  a  Catholic  town,, 
some  sought  to  induce  him  to  treat  the 
burghers  with  harshness,  and  to  give  them 
new  laws,  he  made  answer  :  <'  The  city  is 
now  mine,  and  no  longer  the  enemy's.  I 
am  come  to  loosen  the  fetters  of  freedom 
and  not  to  rivet  them  afresh.  Let  them 
live  as  they  have  lived  heretofore  ;  I  give 
no  new  laws  to  them  who  know  how  to 
live  as  their  religion  teaches."  '*  In  deal- 
ing with  Protestants  and  Catholics  he  made 
no  distinction.  His  maxim  was,  that  every 
one  is  orthodox  who  conforms  to  the  Uws, 
and  to  keep  men  from  going  to  hell  was 
not  the  calling  of  princes,  but  that  of  the 
ministers  of  religion." 

Thus  he  carried  out  these  sentiments « 
during  his  stay  at  Munich,  as  well  as  on 
other   occasions.     On  Asoension-day,   in 
the  year   1632^  he  went  to  the  chapel  of 
Our  Lady,  to  be  present  at  a  mass  cele* 
brated  with  all  the  solemnity  of  the  Catho. 
lie  worship ;  he  then  visited  the  collie  of  * 
the  Jesuits,  replied  to  the  rector's  Latin  ad. 
dress  in  the  same  language,  and  conversed 
with  him  for  nearly  an  hour  on  the  subject  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.    In  magnanimity  and^ 
liberality  of  sentiment  he  occupies  a  posi*- 
tion  strikingly  in  advance  of  his  generation, 
no  .less  for  the  respect  he  paid  to  the  reli- 
gious feeling  of  others,  however  it  might - 
diflbr  in  form  from  that  which  he  consoieni* 
tiously  preferred,  than  for  the  homage  bft* 
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Dftid  to  greatoeis  and  truth  in  general. 
How  nataral  it  was  that  the  afiections  of 
mankind  should  be  gained  by  a  oharacter 
like  thb,  by  the  side  of  such  narrow-minded 
and  prejudiced  rulers  of  the  day  as  Ferdi- 
nand IL,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  or  even 
the  well-meaning  but  weak  Jc^n  George  of 
Saxony!  Besides  Gualdo,  other  Catholic 
writers,  such  as  KhevenhUiler,  Ricoius, 
Burgus,  &o.,  do  not  oonceal  their  venera- 
tion for  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

The  monument  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  Germany  was  for  a  long  time  a  mere 
stone  land-mark,  placed  in  the  battle-field 
of  LUtzen,  upon  the  spot  where  he  fell ; 
more  recently,  however,  an  admirer  of  his 
oharacter  has  erected  in  the  same  place 
another  plain  but  more  worthy  memorial. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

Omtinaation  of  the  War.  1639-1635— Chancellor  Qzen- 
Btiem— Wallenstein't  Jnaction--€oiirt  Martial  over 
his  Offioen— Military  Ezeeatioo*— Count  of  Tbam 
taken  PrieoDer  and  released  by  Walknstein— The 
Emperor'B  Remonelrance  and  Waltenstein's  Reply—- 
The  Swedes  in  Bavaria— Wallenitein  withholds  As- 
sistance—Prohibits his  Officers  from  obeying  the  Im- 
perial Commands— Piisen— Military  Council  and 
Compact  between  Wallenstein  and  his  Office»— 
Counts  Tenka,  Illo,  and  Piccolomini— Tlie  Emperor 
divests  Wallenstein  of  all  Command— Italian-Span- 
ish Comquiacy  asainst  Wallenstein— Piccolomini 
marchesagainst  Wallenstein— Wallenstein  negotiates 
with  France  and  Sweden  tat  his  Services— The 
Crown  of  Bohemia  offered  to  liim— Retreats  to  Eger 
—The  Supper  in  the  Citadel— Murder  of  Counts 
Tenka,  Illo,  and  Kinsky  by  Deveroux  and  Gemkiin 
— Aasanination  of  Wallenstein,  1634— His  £>rtates 
confiscated— Succeeded  in  Command  by  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Rome— The  Battle  of  Noidlingen- The 
Electorof  Saxony— Peace  of  PrB«rue,  1635— Dreadful 
Condition  of  Germany— Cardinal  Richelieu  and 
Chancellor  Qsenstiern— French  and  Swedidi  Al- 
liance against  the  Emperor— Inglorious  Character  of 
the  Wai^Death  of  Ferdinandll.,  1637. 

It  now  became  a  question  whether  or 
not  the  Swedes,  after  the  death  of  their 
king,  would  continue  to  carry  on  the  war. 
If  they  did  not,  the  Protestant  allies  had 
good  reason  to  be  apprehensive  that  Wal- 
lenstem  would  visit  them  with  a  heavy 
retribution.  The  Swedish  council,  how- 
ever,  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  Chris- 
tina, the  daughter  of  Gustavus,  was  in- 
trusted, resolv^  to  continue  the  war  which 
might  entitle  Sweden  to  some  of  the  prov- 
inces  of  Germany,  and  the  late  king's 
friend,  the  Chancellor  Axel  Oxenstiem,  was 
determined  to  fill  his  place  ;  a  man  whose 
oomprehensive  and  prudent  mind  knew  how 


to  hold  the  strength  of  his  party  together. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  not  the  suavity  ud 
generous  magnanimity  of  his  late  mister. 
The  electoral  princes,  espeoially  Saxony, 
found  it  irksome  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
dio^tes  of  a  Swedish  nobleman,  and  al. 
though  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Pro- 
testant  states  of  the  four  upper  circles^ 
Swabia,  Pranconia,  and  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine,  in  the  treaty  of  Heilbrooo  io 
the  spring  of  1638,  it  was  soon  maniferted, 
by  the  ii^ecision  of  some,  the  exposition  of 
others,  and  the  want  of  union  among  the 
leaders  of  the  army,  that  the  genius  of  Gm> 
tavus  Adolphus  no  longer  presided  over  the 
whole. 

Wallenstein  alone,  whose  genius  sar. 
passed  all  others,  might  have  availed  bita> 
self  of  this  moment  of  doubt  and  besiti- 
tion  by  bringing  the  war  to  a  decisiao, 
and  making  the  emperor  triumphant,  but 
he  was  occupied  with  other  cares,  and  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  incomprehensible  iotc- 
tion.  After  the  battle  of  Ltltzen  he  sum- 
moned a  court-martial,  in  order  to  remon 
from  his  own  shoulders  all  responsibility 
for  the  loss  of  that  action ;  and  as  be  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all 
those  under  his  orders,  he  forthwith  cod* 
demned  several  of  his  generals  and  sape- 
rior  officers  to  the  axe,  and  adjudged  a  gi*^t 
number  of  private  soldiers  to  be  hung; 
finally,  he  ordered  more  than  fifty  names 
of  absent  officers  to  be  nailed  to  the  gallows 
in  Prague,  as  those  of  traitors  and  cowards. 
He  then  enlifted  fresh  troops,  replaced  bis 
artillery  by  melting  down  the  bells  of  the 
churches,  and  was  soon  in  possession  of  an 
army  equally  as  powerful  as  his  former 
one.  Instead,  howeiver,  of  directing  bis 
march  through  the  imperial  states,  and  ad- 
vancing against  the  Swedes  under  GustanB 
Horn  and  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar,  who 
were  masters  of  the  frontiers  of  Gennaojt 
he  marched  on  to  Silesia,  where  socb  a 
large  army  was  not  at  all  required,  and  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Saxons  for  a  length  of 
time  upon  the  subject  of  a  separate  treaty 
of  peace,  after  he  had  already  concloded 
an  armistice  with  General  Amtro,  in  ooo* 
mand  of  the  Saxon  army.  At  the  aamc 
time,  according  to  the  subsequent  accusa- 
tions brought  against  him,  he  endeavored  to 
ascertain  what  amount  of  indemnificatioo 
the  enemy  would  allow  him  in  case  he 
went  over  to  their  side,  for  he  had  long 
since  believed  to  have  read  in  the  stan  that 
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it  WM  his  destiny  to  reigii  and  hold  unUm- 
ited  sway  as  king.  BbaDtime,  in  order, 
by  more  active  proceedinffSy  to  prevent  the 
emperor  from  suspecting  his  intentions,  he 
attacked  the  Saxons  and  the  Swedes,  and 
drove  them  out  of  Silesia,  taking  prisoner 
the  old  count  of  Thum,  the  originator  of 
the  war.  The  whole  of  Vienna  was  in  a 
state  of  excitement,  and  fully  expected  that 
the  man  they  so  much  hated  would  be  led 
through  their  streets  as  the  most  culpable 
of  all  those  connected  with  the  dreadful 
scenes  of  the  revolution ;  Wallenstein,  how. 
ever,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  gave  him 
his  liberty,  and  when  he  was  remonstrated 
vrith  by  the  emperor  for  releasing  his  pris- 
oner  he  replied :  ^  What  use  was  I  to  make 
of  such  a  fool  ?  I  wish  the  Swedes  pos- 
sessed no  better  generals  than  this  Thurn, 
lor  at  the  head  of  the  Swedes  he  will  do 
more  service  for  the  imperial  cause  than  he 
oould  if  in  prison." 

During  this  interval  Bavaria  was  very 
hard  prmed  by  Horn  and  Bernard  of 
Weimar,  and,  urged  by  the  elector's  ear- 
nest  demands  for  aid,  the  emperor  had  al- 
ready repeatedly  summoned  his  general  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  that  country.  Wal- 
lenstein, however,  delayed  doing  so  for  a 
considerable  time ;  at  length  he  advanced 
slowly  through  Bohemia,  arrived  in  the 
upper  palatinate  and  marched  back  again 
into  Bohemia,  where  he  fixed  his  winter 
quarters.  He  gave  strict  orders  to  all  his 
geperals,  in  command  of  distinct  divisions 
of  the  army,  under  the  most  severe  penal- 
ties, not  to  obey  the  orden  of  the  emperor ; 
and  when  the  latter  caused  a  Spanish  army 
to  march  from  Italy  into  Germany  without 
placing  it  under  the  orders  of  Wallenstein, 
and  even  commanded  that  a  portion  of  the 
grand  army  should  be  detached  from  the 
main  body  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  Spanish  division,  the  generalissimo 
complained  loudly  and  indignantly  at  this 
violation  of  the  treaty  made  between  him- 
self and  the  emperor. 

Wearied  with  these  mortifications,  and 
tormented  by  his  attacks  <^  gout,  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  pieces 
of  raw  flesh  cut  out  of  the  excoriated  foot, 
he  resolved  to  resign  the  supreme  com- 
mand ;  but  he  was  determinea  to  do  so  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  place  himself  in  a  po- 
sition to  command  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  originally  made  to  him.  He  en- 
oeavozed,  therefore,  to  attach  the  leaders 


of  his  army  still  mors  dosely  to  himseM^ 
and  to  that  end  summoned  them  all  to  aa- 
semble,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1684,  at  Pilsen.  It  was  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  gain  them  over  to  his  ex- 
clusive interest,  for  it  was  upon  his  promise, 
and  in  the  hope  of  being  completely  indem- 
nified through  his  recommendation,  that 
they  had  all  raised  and  equipped  reginoents 
at  their  own  expense,  and,  in  some,  in* 
stances,  staked  their  whole  fortune;  If, 
therefore,  he  fell,  they  were  in  dangeir  of 
losing  all  compensatuHi.  Consequently,  oa 
the  12th  of  January,  1684,  forty  superior 
ofiicen,  having  at  their  head.  Field-mar- 
shals  Illo  and  Count  Terxka,  assembled  at 
a  dinner— at  which,  however,  through  se- 
vere illness,  Wallenstein  himself  could  not 
preside— and  entered  into  a  solemn  com- 
pact "  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  duke  in 
life  and  death  as  long  as  he  should  remain 
in  the  emperor's  service,  or  as  long  as  the 
latter  should  require  his  services  in  the 
war ;"  and  they  at  the  same  time  made 
him  promise  them  *^  to  remain  with  them 
for  some  time  longer,  and  not  to  withdraw 
from  the  supreme  command  without  their 
privity  and  consent. '*  Field-marshal  Pic- 
colomini,  who  subsequently  betrayed  his 
general,  attached  his  signature  to  this 
agreement,  likewise,  with  die  rest. 

Wallenstein's  enemies  availed  them- 
selves of  this  certainly  important  circum- 
stance to  bring  him  more  and  more  under 
the  emperor's  suspicion,  and  carried  out 
their  designs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
Ferdinand  resolve,  at  length,  to  divest  him 
of  the  supreme  command,  and  to  transfer 
it  into  the  hands  of  (Dallas.  It  is  not  to  be 
at  all  doubted  but  that  an  Italian-Spanish 
conspiracy  was  firmly  estaUished  against 
Wallenstein  in  the  imperial  court,  and 
which  was  joined  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
who  continually  complained,  in  most  bitter 
terms,  against  the  general.  The  principal 
agent  in  these  secret  proceedings  was  an 
Italian,  Colonel  Caretta,  marquis  of  Grana. 

These  intrigues  against  Wallenstein 
were  conducted  so  secretly — the  emperor 
Ferdinand  himself  being  in  actual  corre- 
spondence with  him  on  ofiicial  business 
twenty  days  subsequently  to  that  of  the 
24th  of  January,  when  he  had  issued  the 
instrument  for  Wallenstein's  dismissal^- 
that  the  lattei  only  first  learned  it  when 
Gallas,  Piccolomini,  and  Aldringen  pub- 
lished their  ordinances>  in  the  name  or  the 
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emperor,  in  which  they  interdicted  all  the 
leading  officers  of  the  army  from  accepting 
farther  orders  from  Wallenstein,  Illo,  and 
Terzka.  Wallenstein  drew  up  imme- 
diately a  solemn  declaration,  signed  by 
himself  and  twenty-nine  of  his  g^enerals 
and  colonels,  in  Pilsen,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  compact  entered  into  be- 
tween himself  and  officers  on  the  12th  of 
January,  contained  nothing  whatever  that 
was  hostile  to  the  emperor  or  the  Catholic 
religion.  He  also  dispatched  two  officers 
to  the  emperor  with  the  declaration  that  he 
was  ready  to  resign  his  office  of  general, 
issimo,  and  would  appear  to  justify  himself 
before  any  tribunal  Uie  emperor  might  be 
pleased  to  appoint.  These  two  officers, 
however,  were  met  and  detained  on  the 
road  by  Piccolomini,  and  the  message  they 
bore  only  reached  the  emperor  after  the 
death  of  Wallenstein. 

Piccolomini  marched  with  his  own  troops 
against  Pilsen,  and  Wallenstein  was  obli- 
ged to  withdraw  to  the  citadel  of  Eger, 
of  which  the  conmiandant,  Colonel  Gor- 
don, was  especially  attached  to  him  from 
motives  of  gratitude  for  favors  he  had  con- 
ferred  upon  him.  Here,  three  days  pre- 
viously to  his  death,  having  too  much  rea- 
son to  feel  assured  of  the  hostile  intentions 
of  his  enemies,  he  was  impelled  by  neces- 
sity  to  seek  for  aid  from  the  Duke  Bernard 
of  Weimar,  who  was  now  encamped  in  Ra- 
tisbon,  and  whom  he  urgently  requested  to 
advance  with  some  of  his  troops  towards 
the  Bohemian  frontiers.  It  is  historically 
proved  that  Wallenstein's  brother-in-law, 
Count  Kinsky,  banished  from  Bohemia  on 
account  of  his  Protestant  faith,  was  in 
treaty  with  the  French  ambassador,  Feu- 
qui^res,  for  the  engagement  of  his  relative's 
services  in  the  cause  of  France  and  against 
the  emperor,  and  that  Cardinal  Richelieu 
promised  Wallenstein  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia  as  a  recompense ;  and,  according  to 
the  Swedish  writers,  similar  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  their  party.  But 
no  written  document,  nor  any  direct  act 
of  Wallenstein  himself  corroborates  these 
statements,  or  proves  that  he  did  charge 
Count  Kinsky  with  tha  execution  of  such 
commission,  while  both  the  French  and 
the  Swedes  remained  to  the  last  moment  in 
doubt  whether  or  not  Wallenstein  was 
merely  playing  with  them  in  order  to  gain 
their  confidence.  At  the  same  time  it  b 
not  unlikely  that  this  extraordinary  and  in- 


comprehensible man,  anticipating  the  pro^ 
bable  loss  of  the  emperor's  favor,  was  de^ 
sirous  not  to  refuse  altogether  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  enemy,  but  rather  to  hold  this 
resource  in  reserve  in  case  of  being  again 
overturned^  as  he  was  before  at  the  diet  of 
Ratisbmi. 

Wallenstein  quitted  Pilsen  on  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  22d  of  February,  borne  along  in 
a  litter,  and  suffering  excruciatingly  from 
the  gout;  he  was  accompanied  by  only 
ten  followers,  including  Colonel  Butler, 
by  whom  he  was  subsequently  murdered ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day's  journey 
he  reached  Eger,  taking  up  his  quarters  in 
the  house  of  the  burgomaster,  Pechhelbel, 
in  the  market-place.  On  the  following 
evening,  Terzka,  Illo,  and  Kinsky  proceed- 
ed to  uie  citadel  to  sup  with  Colonel  Gor. 
don,  the  commandant.  While  they  were 
dining,  thirty  dragoons,  commanded  by 
Captains  Deveroux  and  Geraldin,  sudden- 
ly burst  into  the  hall  from  the  ante-room  in 
which  they  had  been  waiting,  and,  falling 
upon  their  victims,  pierced  them  to  death ; 
not,  however,  before  Terzka,  who  bravely 
defended  himself,  had  killeid  two  of  the 
band  of  assassins.  Immediately  afler  thii 
murderous  act,  Deveroux  proceeded  with 
six  dragoons  to  complete  tie  sanguinary 
plot  by  assassinating  Wallenstein  himself. 
It  was  now  midnight,  and  the  duke  had  al- 
ready retired  to  rest.  Having,  however, 
been  roused  by  the  shrieks  ca  the  Coun- 
tesses Terzka  and  Kinsky,  who  had  jiut 
learned  the  fate  of  their  husbands,  he  n»e, 
and  opening  the  window,  asked  the  senti- 
nel what  had  happened  ?  At  the  same 
moment,  Deveroux  forced  open  the  door  o( 
the  chamber,  and,  rushing  upon  him,  ex- 
claimed, as  he  stood  at  the  window: 
*' Death  to  Wallenstein!"  The  latter, 
without  uttering  a  word,  laid  bare  hia 
breast,  and  received  the  fatal  blow. 

Thus  silent  and  reserved  to  the  hour  of 
his  death,  all  the  profound  and  m3rsteriou9 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  his  soul  re- 
mained hidden  from  the  world,  and  a  veil 
of  obscurity  was  cast  over  his  whole  life 
and  actions.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  deep-laid  plans  and  motives  it  was 
impossible  to  &tlK>m,  and  of  whom  litde  or 
nothing  can  be  said  in  explanation  of  their 
views  or  ideas. 

After  his  death  his  estates  wero  confis- 
cated, and  a  great  portion  of  them  were 
transferred  as  a  reward  into  the  hands  of 
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his  enemies,  and  even  to  those  by  whom 
he  had  been  murdered.  Gallas  received 
the  duchy  of  Friedland,  Piocolominihadthe 
princifMility  of  Nachod,  while  Butler,  and 
the  actual  assassins,  were  rewarded  with 
others  of  his  estates  and  large  sums  of  his 
money.  The  major  part  of  his  possessions, 
however,  was  retained  by  the  emperor 
himself.  The  value  of  Wallenstein's  land- 
ed  property  alone  was  estimated  at  fifty 
millions  of  florins.  His  widow  received 
the  principality  of  Neuschloss ;  and  his  on- 
ly surviving  child,  Maria  Elizabeth,  became 
shortly  afterwards  the  wife  of  Count  Caunitz. 

In  order  to  justify  Wallenstein's  assas- 
sination, a  lengthy  document  was  drawn 
up  by  the  especial  command  of  the  empe- 
ror himself,  containing  all  the  accusations 
brought  against  the  duke,  and  which,  for  a 
long  time,  continued  to  convey  the  most 
false  and  unjust  ideas  and  opinions  of  the 
character  of  that  extraordinary  man. 

Afler  the  death  of  Wallenstein,  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  Rome,  and  son  of  the  em- 
peror,  obtained  the  chief  command  of  the 
imperial  army,  and  fortune  opened  the  com. 
mencement  of  his  career  with  the  most 
brilliant  success.  After  having  followed 
the  Swedes  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Bava- 
ria, he  overtook  them  near  NOrdlingen,  in 
Franconia.  His  own  army  was  composed 
of  the  most  choice  troops,  and  augmented 
by  15,000  Spaniards ;  while  that  of  the 
Swedes  was  by  no  means  in  a  state  of 
union  and  discipline.  The  command  was 
devided  between  General  Horn  and  Duke 
Bernard  of  Weimar ;  the  nnore  experienced 
and  prudent  counsel  of  the  former  chief,  in 
anticipation  of  defeat,  opposed  giving  bat- 
tle altogether,  while  the  more  young  and 
daring  spirit  of  the  latter  insisted  upon 
making  a  stand,  and  receiving  the  enemy's 
attack.  Accordingly  the  action  took  place 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1634 ;  but  the 
reduced  number  of  the  Swedes,  their  bad 
position,  the  disunion  existing  between  the 
leaders,  and  the  misunderstanding  and  con- 
fusion arising  therefrom,  combined  alto- 
gether to  act  against  them ;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  their  courage,  they,  after  a  combat 
of  eight  hours,  were  completely  defeated 
and  nearly  cut  to  pieces.  Twenty  thou- 
sand of  their  troops  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners,  and  amons  the  latter  was 
General  Horn  himself,  while  Duke  Ber- 
nard with  the  remnant  of  his  army  retreat- 
ed towards  the  Rhine. 


This  battle  might  have  proved  as  fitvor- 
able  in  its  results  for  the  Catholic  party  as 
that  of  Leipsio  had  been  for  the  Protestants. 
The  Swedish  power  seemed  annihilated  in 
Germany,  ana  this  produced  at  once  the 
secession  of  the  Saxcms  from  the  Swedes. 
Their  elector,  John  George,  had  for  a 
length  of  time  beheld  with  pain  and  morti- 
fication the  province  of  Lusatia  continue  in 
the  hands  of  the  imperialists,  and  appre- 
hended that  he  should  not  only  never  re- 
cover that,  but  perhaps  might  lose  still 
more  ;  accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1635, 
he  made  peace  with  the  emperor  at  Prague. 
He  received  back  Lusatia,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  province  of  Magdeburg,  and 
full  liberty  of  religious  worship  for  forty 
years.  The  evangelical  portion  of  Ger- 
many was  extremely  irritated  against  the 
elector,  but  several  other  states  soon  fol- 
lowed his  example  and  made  terms  with 
the  emperor,  such  as,  Brandenburg,  Meek- 
lenburg,  Weimar,  Lttneburg,  and  others ; 
and  it  appeared  as  if  this  sanguinary  war 
would  find  its  termination  by  the  enerva* 
tion  of  the  factions.  In  truth,  unhappy 
Germany,  which  had  been  overwhelmed 
by  warriors  from  almost  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope,  presented  a  sad  and  mournful  picture 
at  the  present  moment ;  everywhere  the 
land  devastated,  the  population  frightfully 
diminished,  the  corn-fields  trodden  down  or 
uncultivated,  the  towns  laid  waste,  and 
piles  of  ruins  and  ashes,  where  formerly 
blooming  regions  had  ever3rwhere  greeted 
the  eye.  What  had  escaped  the  sword 
was  destroyed  by  famine,  misery,  and  dis- 
ease, while  the  pen  itself  refuses  to  describe 
the  horrible  extent  to  which  the  sanguinary 
and  cruel  scenes  of  this  war  were  carried. 

In  such  a  state  of  general  distress  and 
misery,  when  the  German  states  every- 
where showed  an  inclination  for  peace, 
and  the  emperor  himself  was  disposed  to 
revoke  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Edict  of 
Restitution — as  he  had  already  proved  by 
his  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Saxons — ^the 
oppressed  nation  found  at  length  some 
foundation  to  hope  that  the  period  when  its 
sufferings  would  terminate  was  close  at 
hand. 

But  onoe  again  did  the  fatal  hand  of  des- 
tiny, which,  during  so  many  years  had  al- 
ready  collected  over  us  so  many  clouds  of 
disaster,  repeat  its  withering  blow.  The 
French  minister,  Richelieu,  had  long  ob- 
served with  secret  saUsfaotion  the  miafb^ 
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luoes  of  the  houae  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
empire  generally.  The  French  govern- 
ment regarded  it  as  the  most  wise  and  pru- 
dent motive  of  state  policy,  to  torture  and 
execute,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ProlestaAts 
of  Franoe  throughout  the  entire  kingdom ; 
while,  on  the  other,  it  lent  its  aid  to  those 
of  Germany,  and  thus  rendered  that  faith 
a  means  by  which  it  might  serve  to  con- 
ceal its  thirst  after  conquest.  The  moment 
liad  now  arrived  when  the  cardinal  thought 
lie  was  able  to  vend  the  services  of  France 
at  a  dear  rate.  Accordingly  he  offi»rad 
them  to  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  stipu- 
lating for  the  fortress  of  Philipsburg  on 
the  Rhine  as  a  recompense ;  while,  at  the 
•ame  time,  he  indicated  that  his  designs 
extended  to  the  still  more  important  terri- 
tory of  Alsace.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  foreigners  had  ever  negotiated  for  the 
frontiers  of  our  country.  With  this  treaty 
between  Richelieu  and  Oxenstiem  afiairs 
at  once  assumed  a  character  both  ignoble 
and  degrading ;  for  from  that  moment  the 
Swedish  minister  sought  only  to  transfer  a 
portion  of  Grermany  to  his  own  nation. 
They  found  in  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar, 
otherwise  a  brave  and  noble  prince,  the 
arm  so  desirable  to  second  their  measures, 
more  especially  as  he  himself  was  anxious 
to  gain  possesion  of  a  province  on  the 
Rhine.  Accordingly,  a  powerful  and  well- 
equipped  army  was  soon  collected  with 
French  money,  and  placed  under  the  duke's 
orders,  with  which  he  marched  against  the 
imperialists  i^nd  Bavarians,  and  from  this 
moment  the  Rhenish  provinces  became  the 
scene  of  war,  being  pillaged  and  devastated 
the  same  as  those  along  the  Oder,  Elbe, 
and  Weser,  had  been  previously.  The 
Swedes,  however,  jx>si^ssed  likewise  a 
brave  and  active  general  in  «Field. marshal 
Banner ;  and  reinforced  by  French  troops 
from  Sweden,  he  marched  in  all  haste  from 
Pomerania-^whither  the  remnant  of  his 
array  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  Niirdlin- 
gen— against  the  Saxons,  now  the  allies  of 
the  emperor,  and  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1634,  save  the  elector  battle  at  Wittstock, 
near  Mecklenburg,  and  completely  defeated 
him. 

This  war,  however,  from  this  moment, 
only  presents  a  continuation  of  gloomy  and 
disheartening  scenes;  for  wanting,  as  it 
did,  a  leader  of  noble  genius,  and  uninflu- 
enced, as  its  agents  were,  by  motives  of  a 
Worthy  and  honorable  nature,  its  whole 


character  assumed  an  ignoble  and  merce- 
nary  stamp.  The  royal  hero,  whose  deva> 
tion  of  soul  shed  a  bnlliant  lustre  over  all 
liround  him,  and  who  was  inspired  by  hk 
religious  faith,  combined  with  the  glory 
and  honor  of  his  nation,  was  now  no  more ; 
the  impenetrable,  mysterious,  and  til- 
powerful  general,  who  alone  could  venture 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  forces  of  Swe> 
den,  had  also  been  snatched  fitmi  the  re- 
alization of  his  dark  projects;  while  those 
who  now  had  the  command  of  the  imperial 
armies,  although  brave  and  not  without  dis- 
tinction, were  only  second  in  rank  of  ge- 
nius, and  wholly  incapable  of  aspiring  to 
the  elevated  thoughts  and  feelings  of  their 
predecessors.  In  this  war  it  was  egotiaoi 
alone  by  which  the  parties  were  swayed ; 
consequently,  however  remarkable  its  ope- 
rati<His  may  appear,  they  must  still  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  ordinary  events. 

The  emperor  Ferdinand  himself,  who 
ranked  among  the  most  distinguished  spirits 
of  his  age,  now  also  disappeared  from  the 
great  scene  of  contention  without  living  to 
witness  its  termination,  and  died  oo  the 
15th  of  February,  1687,  aged  fifty.nine 
years,  after  having  had  the  satisfactioD  of 
seeing  his  son  Fenlinand  unanimously  ee- 
knowledged,  at  the  diet  oi  Ratisbou,  as  hii 
successor. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

Ferdinand  III.,  1637-1657— ContiniatioD  of  the  Wu^ 
Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  on  the  Rhine— Hk  Dnd 
-€ardiiial  Rtcb^ieii— The  Swedkh  Geoeralt-'Ban- 
nei^Tonteiwon— Wnuigel— NeffoUatiooe  for  Petoe 
— TediouB  PRigren— French  and  Swediih  Oaimsa 
iDdemnitieatioii— Humiliatiouaud  Dinneinbenaeat 
of  the  Empire— Teiritflrial  Soyereigntr  of  Uie  Prinoei 
— Switaeilaiid— tlie  NeUieriande— nnal  Anuin' 
ment  and  QmcliuiQii  oC  Um  Peaee  ot  Weitpbalii. 
194S. 

In  the  year  1637  and  1638,  Duke  Ber- 
aard  of  Weimar  pursued  his  victorious 
career  along  the  Rhine ;  he  surprised  the 
army  of  the  league  at  Rhinefeld,  attacked 
and  overthrew  it,  taking  prisoners  four  gen- 
erals, including  the  brave  leader,  JohD  of 
Worth,  and  Rhinefeld,  Rjiteln,  and  Fri- 
burg,  surrendered  to  his  arms.  But  the 
chief  object  of  his  wishes  was  to  gain  the 
important  fortification  of  Brisach,  which  be 
was  anxious  to  make  the  principal  seat  of 
his  dominion  along  the  Rhine.    He  accord- 
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ingly  laid  siege  to  it,  and  onoe  more  de- 
feating; the  Catholic  army  which  came  to 
its  relief,  he  conquered  that  stronffhold  af« 
ter  it  had  become  completely  reduced  by 
famine  and  disease,  and  caused  himself  to 
be  solemnly  acknowledged  by  the  inhab- 
itants as  their  ruler.  But  he  remained 
only  a  short  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
conquest ;  for  just  as  he  was  about  to  pre- 
pare for  another  expedition,  he  was  seized 
with  sudden  illness,  and  died  on  the  18th 
of  July,  1689,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  being  the  youngest  of  eight  equal- 
ly brare  and  warlike  brothers.  He  him- 
self declared  his  belief  that  he  was  poison, 
ed,  and  his  chaplain  at  onoe  confirmed  this 
suspicion  in  the  sermon  he  preached  over 
his  remains.  If  this  was,  indeed,  the  case, 
the  act  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  source 
but  Prance,  for  immediately  after  the 
duke's  death,  the  army  was  yisited  by 
several  French  agents  who  negotiated  for 
the  services  of  the  army,  which  they  pur- 
chased  for  laige  sums,  together  with  all 
the  i^aoes  in  its  possession.  Three  regi- 
ments of  Swedes  alone  refused  to  sell  them- 
selves to  the  French,  and  they  marched  out 
of  the  place  with  beat  of  drum  and  un- 
furled banners  to  join  the  main  body  of 
their  army;  and  thus  Brisach  was  con- 
quered for  the  French  by  the  valor  of  the 
German  troops. 

Already  in  the  year  1686,  the  appeal 
made  by  thousands  of  those  unhappy  be- 
ings who  suffered  so  much  from  the  disas- 
trous state  of  the  country,  for  that  peace  so 
much  wished  by  all,  had  at  length  produ- 
oed  some  efiect,  and  some  attempts,  were 
made  for  this  purpose ;  but  Richelieu  was 
far  from  wishing  for  pacififiation,  inasmuch 
as  war  made  France  an  indispensable  ally, 
and  the  hostile  views  of  its  state  policy 
were  promoted  by  seeing  Qermany  cut  to 
{Heces  by  its  own  people  as  well  as  foreign- 
ers. Still,  in  the  year  1640,  fresh  and 
more  serious  attempts  were  commenced  to 
establish  peace,  and  in  1648  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  various  powers  assembled  in 
MUnster  and  Osnaburg.  These  negotia- 
tions,  however,  continued  during  a  space 
of  nearly  five  years ;  while,  meantime,  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  all  its  sanguinary 
results. 

Banner,  the  Swedish  general,  died  in  the 
year  1641,  at  HallersUdt,  after  he  had 
committed  dreadful  devastation  in  Bohe- 
noia  and  other  lands.    He  sent  to  Stock- 


hdm  more  than  600  standards  he  had  cap- 
tured  from  the  imperialists ;  but  although 
he  possessed  talents  as  a  leader,  his  heart 
was  cruel  and  without  the  least  mercy,  and 
his  campaigns  were  attended  with  more 
bloodshed  and  oppression  than  all  the  othen 
during  this  war.  While  he  was  quartered 
in  Bohemia,  there  were  often  more  than 
100  villages,  small  towns,  and  castles, 
burnt  durinff  the  night;  and  one  of  his 
principal  officers,  Adam  Pfuhl,  boasted 
that  he  had,  with  his  own  hands,  set  on 
fire  about  800  different  places  in  that  un- 
happy country.  And  when  soon  after 
wards,  on  an  expedition  he  made  against 
Thuringia,  this  same  officer  felt  his  end 
approaching,  and  desired  the  last  services 
of  a  minister  of  religion,  such  was  the 
wasted  and  forlorn  state  of  the  country, 
that  none  could  be  found  within  the  d»- 
tance  of  many  leagues. 

Banner  was  succeeded  in  command  by 
Leonard  Torstensoui  who,  although  so  weak 
in  body  that  he  was  always  forced  to  be 
carried  in  a  litter,  was  nevertheless  the 
most  active  and  talented  of  all  the  gene- 
rals in  this  war.  He  conmienced,  in  1643, 
by  invading  Silesia,  attacked  and  defeated 
Francis  Albert,  duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg 
— the  same  general  at  whose  side  the  great 
Gustavus  fell  at  Ltttzen,  and  who  had  now 
gone  over  to  the  Austrians,  and  conquer, 
ed  Sohweidnitz.  Thence  he  marched  on  to 
Moravia,  took  OlmQtz,  and  made  Vienna 
itself  already  b^n  to  tremble.  Disease 
in  his  army,  however,  forced  him  to  re- 
treat ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  he 
attacked  the  imperial  general  Picoolomini 
at  Leipsic,  who  had  followed  him  in  his 
retreat,  and  completely  overthrew  him. 
This  was  the  greatest  battle  fought  in  this 
last  period  of  the  war ;  Piocolornini  having 
lost  30,000  men,  forty-six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  nearly  two  hundred  ensigns. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
Torstenson  resunnied  his  march  through 
Moravia,  advancing  as  far  as  OlmUtz,  so 
that  his  light  cavalry  approached  the  vicin- 
ity of  Vienna;  and  then,  while  it  was 
thought  he  was  occupied  in  this  quarter, 
he  suddenly  appeared,  as  if  by  magic,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  sea,  in  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  the 
territories  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 

These  territories,  which  had  long  con- 
tinued untouched  by  the  destructive  arm 
of  war,  presented  the  Swedes  with  every 
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thing  valuaMe  and  deriraUe  wherewith  to 
enable  them' to  fix  their  winter  quarters 
there  ;  while  it  was  easy  to  find  a  pretext 
lor  making  war  with  Denmark  in  the 
jealousy  with  which  that  kingdom  had 
always  regarded  the  yietories  gained  by 
the  Swedes.  Accordingly,  in  the  ensuing 
q»ring  of  1644,  the  Swedes,  who  had  re- 
oeivc^  considerable  reinforcements,  ad- 
vanced again  into  Grermany,  attacked  and 
completely  overthrew  the  imperial  army 
under  Gallas,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  1645,  Torstenson  defeated 
the  imperial  troops,  under  Grenerals  GOtz 
and  Hatzfeld,  at  Jankau,  in  Silesia,  which 
he  entirely  destroyed ;  G5t2  himself  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  Hatzfeld  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  whole  of  the  ammunition 
and  provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes.  The  victorious  army  now  march- 
ed through  Moravia,  and  advanced  to  Vien- 
na itself,  and  had  not  the  city  of  BrUnn,  by 
its  most  obstinate  and  heroic  defence,  ar- 
rested  the  progress  of  the  Swedish  general, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  capital  must 
have  been  taken.  But  his  army  was  so 
much  reduced  by  disease  before  the  walls 
of  Brttnn,  that  Torstenson  was  forced  to 
make  a  retreat,  and  as  he  himself  was 
completely  worn  out  wiih  illness  and  de- 
bility, he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
command  of  the  army. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Gustavus  Wran- 

S\\f  who  continued  the  war  with  considera- 
e  success.  The  French  armies,  under 
their  distinguished  generals,  Turenne  and 
Cond^,  fought  against  the  imperialists  and 
Bavarians  along  the  Rhine,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them  Wrangel  soon  afterwards 
conquered  and  subjected  the  whole  land  of 
Bavaria,  so  that  the  elector  was  forced  to 
abandon  all  further  hostilities;  and,  in 
1647,  concluded  an  armistice.  Branden- 
burg had  already  been  obliged  to  do  the 
oame  in  the  year  1641,  and  Denmark  and 
Saxony  followed  the  example  in  1645  and 
1646 :  thus  the  emperor  was  lefl  alone  to 
contend  with  his  successful  enemies.  The 
grand  cause  of  the  ill  success  he  experi- 
enoed  at  this  period,  emanated  from  his 
want  of  efficient  leaders ;  his  two  best  gen- 
erals, Werth  and  Merci,  having  been  killed, 
he  was  forced  to  confide  the  chief  command 
of  his  troops  to  General  Melander  of  Holz- 
apfel,  a  Protestant,  who  had  deserted  the 
Hessian  party  and  gone  over  to  the  impe- 
lialiats. 


The  allies  now  once  more  attached  tie 
hereditary  states  of  the  empire ;  the  Swe- 
dish  general,  KOnigsmark,  laid  siege  to 
Prague,  and  had  already  made  himself 
master  of  that  portion  of  the  city,  called 
the  Kleinseite,  while  Wrangel  was  io  fnll 
march  to  support  him  with  his  whole  army 
— when  the  happy  tidings  of  peace  were 
announced  from  Westphalia. 

The  conferences  for  the  settlement  of 
peace  had  already  been  opened  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1643 :  with  the  Swedes  in 
Osnabure,  and  with  the  French  in  Mlin- 
ster.  Tne  imperial  envo3r8  arrived  even 
before  the  time  fixed,  but  those  from  Swe- 
den  only  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  while  those  from  France  pre- 
sented themselves  as  late  as  the  month  of 
April,  in  the  following  year,  1644:  an 
ominous  sign  for  the  prepress  of  those 
measures  of  pacification,  towards  which  tbe 
eyes  of  the  oppressed  empire  were  turned 
with  anxk)us  and  painful  longing.  And, 
in  truth,  these  congresses  commenced  with 
the  discussion  of  such  numberless  details, 
that  there  appeared  little  or  no  chance  of 
any  prompt  dectsicHi  being  effected.  Many 
months  were  lost  in  petty  and  miserable 
disputes  of  precedence,  and  the  French 
ambassadors,  with  all  imaginable  pride  and 
pomp,  more  especially  insisted  upon  taking 
the  first  rank,  and  assumed  all  the  state 
and  ceremony  of  a  royal  court  Subee- 
quently,  much  time  was  acain  sacriiioed 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  the  deputies  for 
all  the  petty  states  of  the  empire  should  be 
convoked,  and  which  was,  at  length,  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative,  so  that  the  French 
were  enabled  to  produce  still  greater  dis- 
cord among  us. 

The  chief  subject  of  negotiation  ought  to 
have  been  the  re-establishment  of  order 
upon  a  solid  basis  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Grermany,  and  more  especially  anx)ng  the 
various  religious  parties,  for  through  their 
contentions  the  war  had  originated;  but 
the  two  foreign  powers  insisted  upon  re* 
ceiving  first  of  all  their  indemnification  lor 
the  expenses  and  losses  incurred  by  them 
during  the  war,  and  in  the  degraded  state 
of  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced, 
and  at  the  urgent  persuasion  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  the  Germans  were  forced  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  these  foreigners  be- 
fore  they  ventured  upon  the  arrangement 
of  their  own  affairs. 

France,  which  had  contributed  so  little 
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of  its  own  powers,  and  which  had  only 
mixed  itself  up  in  the  war  for  its  own  ad- 
vantage, and  the  pleasure  it  derived  from 
producing  evil  as  a  Catholic  state  lor  a 
Protestant  cause — ^France,  we  say,  de- 
manded enormous  sacrifices ;  and  her  am- 
bassadors, d'Avaux  and  Servien,  well  prac- 
tised in  the  art  of  verbosity,  political  cun- 
ning, and  deception,  intruding  themselves 
with  all  the  authority  and  command  of 
masters,  insisted  upon  their  claims.  The 
Swedes,  although  rather  more  moderate, 
nevertheless  grasped  at  and  tore  asunder 
large  portions  of  the  empire,  and  the  friends 
and  well-wishers  of  the  country  felt  as  if 
cut  to  the  heart  when  they  thus  beheld  the 
mortifying  treatment  it  was  forced  to  un- 
dergo :  <*  On  the  same  soil  where,  in  former 
times,  our  noble  ancestors  hurled  defiance 
against  the  insolent  Varus  and  his  legions," 
says  a  contemporary,  "  we  are  now  doomed 
to  behold  foreigners  without  arms  insult  us 
and  triumph  over  Germania.  They  sum- 
mon us,  and  we  humbly  obey  the  call ; 
they  speak,  and  we  listen  with  humility 
and  attention  as  to  an  oracle ;  they  prom- 
ise, and  we  place  faith  in  them  as  in  God  ; 
they  menace  us,  and  we  tremble  like  slaves. 
A  sheet  of  paper  filled  up  by  a  woman, 
whether  at  Paris  or  Stockholm,*  makes  the 
whole  Germanic  empire  tremble  or  rejoice. 
They  already,  in  the  very  heart  of  Ger- 
many, discuss  and  dispute  together  over 
Grermany,  as  to  what  they  shall  take  from, 
and  what  they  shall  condescend  to  leave 
us,  what  feathers  they  shall  pluck  from  the 
Roman  eagle,  and  therewith  decorate  the 
Gallic  cock.  And  we  ourselves,  divided 
continually  among  each  other,  abandon<T>ur 
tutelary  divinity  for  the  idols  of  foreign  na- 
tions— to  whom  we  sacrifice  life,  liberty, 
and  honor !" 

The  imperial  envoys  acted  with  firmness 
and  dignify  ;  Count  Trautmannsdorf  and 
Doctor  Volmar  sought,  with  all  the  strength 
of  reason  and  principle,  to  grapple  with  the 
pretensions  set  forth  by  foreign  powers, 
while  they  endeavored,  by  mildness  and 
patience,  to  conciliate  the  discordant  feel- 
ings existing  in  the  German  states.  They 
did  not,  however,  find  themselves  suffi- 
ciently seconded  by  the  other  members  of 
the  empire,  especially  in  the  latter  period 

*  InStredenthethmiewaiooeopiedb^Cliitaliana, 
daufhterof  Gutavai  Adolphui,  and,  during  the  mi- 
tMxiff  of  Looii  XIV.,  hk  moiber,  Queen  Anne,  reigned 
ai  legMil  in  Fhmoe. 
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of  the  war,  when  Bavaria  became  so  vacil- 
lating ;  while  every  dispatch  they  received 
announced  the  success  of  the  enemy,  and 
overturned  all  the  advantages  they  might 
otherwise  have  effected  by  the:r  confer- 
ences. Hence  they  were  obliged  to  make 
the  following  arrangements : 

1.  France  received  the  bishoprics  of 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verden,  as  much  of  AU 
sace  as  had  belonged  to  Austria,  the  Sund- 
gau,  and  the  important  fortresses  of  Brisach 
and  Philipsburg ;  besides  which,  it  forced 
Grermany  to  destroy  a  great  number  of 
fortifications  along  the  tipper  Rhine,  in 
order  that  the  Frepch  army  might  have 
an  open  and  free  passage  into  C^rmany. 
Thus  all  those  places  which  had  served  as 
the  bulwarks  of  the  south  of  Germany, 
fell,  through  this  peace,  into  the  hands  of 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  empire.  The 
French  envoys  themselves,  in  the  excess 
of  their  joy,  declared  loudly  that  France 
had  never  concluded  a  peace  upon  such 
advantageous  terms. 

2.  Sweden,  which  had  likewise  made 
great  claims  for  compensation,  but  whoee 
interests  were  but  too  inadequately  and 
unfavorably  represented  by  the  grand 
chancellor's  son,  John  of  Oxenstiem,  a 
proud  but  inexperienced  statesman,  to- 
gether  with  the  counsellor  Adler  Salvius, 
a  man  too  much  open  to  bribery,  was 
forced  to  content  herself  with  Western 
Pomerania  and  Stettin,  the  island  of  Rtlgen, 
the  city  of  Wismar  in  Mecklenburg,  to- 
gether with  the  sees  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den on  the  Weser ;  a  territory  the  major 
portion  of  which  was  very  poor  and  much 
devastated.  On  the  other  hand,  Sweden 
never  availed  herself  of  these  possessions 
to  act  inimically  towards  Germany.  As 
an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  the  Swedes  received  five  millions  of 
dollars  extracted  from  the  already  exhaust- 
ed sources  of  the  empire. 

3.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who 
had  just  claims  to  the  whole  of  Pomerania, 
only  received  the  eastern  portion  of  that 
country,  and,  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
western  division,  he  received  the  archbbb- 
opric  of  Magdeburg,  and  the  bishoprics  of 
Halberstadt,  Minden,  and  Kanim,  as  lay- 
principalities. 

4.  Mecklenburg  received,  in  lieu  of 
Wismar,  the  sees  of  Schwerin  and  Ratse- 
burg. 

5.  Hesse  Cassel,  which  from  the  oom- 
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mencement  of  the  war  had  adhered  firmly 
to  Sweden,  and  whose  beautiful  and  tal- 
ented landgravine,  Amelia,  succeeded  in 
captivating  all  hearts,  received  through 
the  mediation  of  Sweden  and  France,  al- 
though  it  had  suffered  no  loss,  the  abbey 
of  Hersfeld,  a  portion  of  the  country  of 
Schaumburg,  and  six  hundred  thousand 
riz-dollars. 

6.  Brunswick-LUneberg,  which  extend- 
ed  its  claims  to  Magdeburg  and  Minden, 
and  subsequently  to  Osnaburg,  received 
the  privilege  by  which  one  of  its  princes 
should  hold  possession  of  this  latter  coun- 
try  alternatelv  with  a  Catholic  bishop. 

7.  The  eldest  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Frederick  V.,  of  the  palatinate,  Charles 
Lewis — Frederick  himself  having  died 
thirteen  days  after  Gustavus  Adolphus — 
received  back  all  •  his  patrimonial  estates, 
except  the  upper  palatinate,  which  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  retained ;  and  as  he 
likewise  would  not  yield  the  title  of  the 
electoral  dignity — ^the  fifth— a  privilege 
which  belonged  to  the  palatine  house,  a 
fresh  title — the  eighth — ^was  created  for  it 
purposely. 

8.  The  negotiations  fi>r  the  adjustment 
of  religious  affairs  in  Germany  were  at- 
tended with  extreme  difficulty  and  consid- 
erable delay.  The  Protestants  demanded 
religious  liberty,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  likewise  for  all  the  Protestant  subjects 
of  the  emperor ;  while  on  this  point,  the 
latter  was  equally  firm  and  inflexible  in 
withholding  his  consent.  They  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  restrict  the  operation 
of  this  measure  to  the  empire  itself,  and, 
after  a  deliberation  which  lasted  six  months, 
the  decree  of  the  religious  peace  of  Passau 
was  eventually  renewed  and  fixed  as  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  present  measure, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Protestants 
should  retain  all  the  ecclesiastical  property 
they  possessed  in  the  year  1624,  in  land 
and  churches.  This  year  was  henceforth 
styled  the  normal  year,  and  from  that  time 
the  question  of  the  edict  of  Restitution 
was  altogether  abandoned.  The  Protest- 
ants accordingly  retained  the  archbishop- 
rics  of  Magdeburg  and  Bremen  ;  the  bish- 
oprics  of  LUbeck,  Osnabui^,  (alternately,) 
Halberstadt,  Verden,  Meissen,  Naumbure, 
Merseburg,  Lebus,  Brandenbuig,  Havel- 
beig,  Minden,  Kanim,  Schwerin,  fmd  Ratze- 
burg ;  the  abbeys  of  Hirschfeld,  Walken- 
nedy  Gandenheim,  Quedlinbuig,  Hervor. 


den,  and  Gremrode.  It  was  likewise 
ordered  and  approved,  that  no  sovereigD 
prince  should  oppress  any  of  those  of  his 
subjects  whose  faith  in  religious  matten 
deviated  from  his  own ;  while  it  was  al» 
decreed  that  the  imperial  chamber  should 
be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  coua- 
sellors  and  members — ^Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic. By  these  regulations  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  became  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  empire,  and  although  some  causes  for 
dispute  and  discontent  were  not  altogether 
removed,  the  minds  of  the  peo^e  in  gene- 
ral were  more  tronquillized.  Feelings  of 
hatred  were  no  longer  cherished,  the  prin. 
ciples  of  tolerance  became  more  and  more 
widely  disseminated,  and  gradually  exert* 
ed  their  beneficial  influence  in  the  hearts 
of  all ;  BO  that  very  soon  the  bigotry  of 
parties  disappeared,  and  the  hand  of  fit- 
temity  was  held  out  between  those  who, 
although  diflering  in  their  faith  from  each 
other,  nevertheless  now  acknowledged 
themselves  to  have  an  equal  claim  to  lank 
as  fellow  Germans  and  Christians.  Dif- 
ference in  religion  now  no  longer  formed 
an  insurmountable  wall  of  separation  be* 
tween  men  ;  and  certainly  in  this  point  of 
view  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  by  estab- 
lishing fixed  laws  in  the  external  af&iirs  of 
the  Church,  produced  highly  satisfactory 
and  beneficial  results. 

9.  Reelecting  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
due  to  the  princes,  and  the  relations  of  the 
states  of  the  empire  with  the  emperor,  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  contained  such  regn- 
latioos  as  must  in  the  course  of  time  pro- 
duce a  still  greater  relaxation  of  those  ties, 
already  partially  loosenedi  which  held  to- 
gether  the  empire  in  one  entirety.  In 
earlier  times  the  constitution  of  the  empire 
contained  already  many  defects:  great 
disorder,  abuse  of  power  in  defiance  of  the 
laws,  nay,  the  evils  produced  by  the  exist- 
ence of  an  entire  century,  during  whicb 
force  prevailed  over  Justice — all  this  wts 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  corrupt  stale  of 
things.  The  main  cause,  however,  of  these 
results  originated  in  the  want  of  fixed 
written  laws,  whence,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  after  the  edict  of  the  golden  bull, 
various  measures  were  adopted  in  order  to 
establish  in  Germany,  by  imperial  la*s, 
a  more  determined  form  of  conslitutioo. 
Nevertheless,  there  existed  in  earlier  times 
a  bond  of  union  which  operated  with  moiv 
success  in  periods  of  disorder  than  evsn 
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the  written  laws  might  have  dkme,  and  this 
consisted  in  those  andeot  characteristics 
for  which  Germaoy  was  ever  distinguished 
sincere  and  faithful  loyalty*  antipathy  to 
foreigners,  a  holy  veneration  for  the  impe. 
rial  majesty  of  the  sovereign,  produced  hy 
the  conviction  that  the  dignity  of  emperor 
was  derived  from  God  as  a  divine  favor  for 
the  homage  of  mankind.  In  such  light 
was  the  imperial  presence  regarded  by  the 
princes  themselves,  as  expressed  by  them 
in  various  authentic  documents.  Subse- 
quently it  was  the  feudal  system,  based 
upon  the  ancient  customs  and  manners,  and 
springing  from  the  essential  condition  of  the 
people,  which  served  on  great  occasions, 
m  spite  of  the  want  of  written  laws,  to  hold 
together  the  various  portions  of  the  empire. 

When  in  ancient  times  the  prince,  the 
nobles,  and  the  people,  assembled  together, 
and  when  later  the'  emperor  himself  pre* 
sided  at  the  head  of  the  princes  of  the  em. 
pire  at  the  diets,  it  was  then  the  prompt 
and  decisive  power  of  the  sovereign's  voice 
and  auimated  eye  which  decreed  tne  means 
of  remedying  existing  evils ;  and  if  at  times 
disputes  arose,  his  regular  presence,  the  at- 
tention  with  which  he  observed  with  eye  and 
ear  all  that  passed  before  him,aDd  the  con- 
fidence he  accordingly  produced  and  estab- 
lished  between  himself  and  those  around 
him,  placed  him  at  once  in  a  position  to 
command  the  reconciliation  of  the  dispu- 
tants. At  the  same  time,  this  proximity  of 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  the  respect  it  in- 
spired in  all  sensible  and  well-minded  men, 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  nation, 
while  the  emperor  himself,  by  the  high 
oonside ration  he  commanded  throughout 
Christendom,  represented  and  maintained 
its  honor. 

Now,  however,  for  a  length  of  time,  as 
we  are  already  aware,  tiM  princes  but 
rarely  attended  personally  at  the  diets ;  but 
were  satisfied  with  sending  their  envoys,  or 
merely  their  written  communications.  The 
negotiations  were  often  carried  on  at  a  most 
tedious  rate  upon  subjects  of  the  most 
trivial  nature,  and  only  under  pressing  and 
extreme  cases  of  necessity  were  the  de- 
cisions pronounced.  Meantime  this  state 
of  legislation  was  not  at  all  sanctioned  by 
any  law  of  the  empire ;  but  at  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  the  independence  of  the  princes 
was  made  completely  legal.  They  received 
the  entire  right  of  sovereignty  over  their 
territory,  together  with  the  power  of  making 


war,  concluding  peace,  and  forming  alli- 
ances among  themselves,  as  well  as  with 
foreign  powers,  provided  such  alliances 
were  not  to  the  injury  of  the  empire.  But 
what  a  feeble  obstacle  must  this  clause 
have  presented  ?  For  henceforward,  if  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  having  formed  an  al- 
liance with  a  foreign  power,  became  hostile 
to  the  emperor,  he  could  immediately  avail 
himself  of  the  pretext  that  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  empire,  the  maintenance  of 
his  rights,  and  the  liberty*  of  Germany. 
And  in  order  that  the  said  pretext  might, 
with  some  appearance  of  right,  be  made 
available  on  every  occasion,  foreigners  es- 
tablished themselves  as  the  guardians  of  the 
empire ;  and  accordingly  France  and  Swe- 
den took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  legislating  as  guarantees,  not  only  for  the 
Grermanic  constitution,  but  for  every  thing 
else  that  was  concluded  in  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  at  MUnster  and  Osnaburg. 

Added  to  this,  in  reference  to  the  impe- 
rial cities  whose  rights  had  hitherto  never 
been  definitively  fixed,  it  was  now  declared 
that  they  should  always  be  included  under 
the  head  of  the  other  states,  and  that  they 
should  command  a  decisive  voice  in  the 
diets;  thenceforth,  therefore,  their  votes 
and  those  of  the  other  states— the  electoral 
and  other  princes — should  be  of  equal 
validity. 

10.  By  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, French  cunning  likewise  separated 
the  Swiss  confederation  from  the  Germanic 
empire,  and  acknowledged  it  as  an  indepen- 
dent state.  It  is  true  it  had  long  since  dis- 
continued rendering  homage  to  the  empire, 
but  its  dismemberment  therefrom  had  never 
been  legally  declared,  whence  the  way  for 
its  return  to  the  imperial  dominion  always 
lay  open  and  feasible,  in  case  any  of  the 
confederates  might  have  felt  a  desire  to  re- 
new their  alliance. 

11.  In  the  same  moment  that  the  empire 
thus  sacrificed  one  of  its  most  secure  de- 
fences on  the  frontiers  of  the  south,  the 
loss  of  the  Netherlands  led  it  completely 
bare  in  the  northwest :  for  in  this  peace 
Spain  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  country,  and  Grermany 
was  equally  obliged  to  free  it  from  all  ob- 
ligation of  fealty.  That  country  had  like- 
wise originally  belonged  to  the  same  race 
as  ourselves,  it  forming,  from  the  period  of 
Charles  V.,  part  of  our  confederatioa,  and 
commanding  the  asouth  of  our  natimial 
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river— the  Rhine.  Thenoe  Germany  was 
left  equally  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  its 
enemies  in  the  north  from  the  Nether- 
lands, as  it  was  in  the  south  from  Switzer- 
land. 

It  was  only  after  great  care  and  exertion 
that  the  intricate  work  of  pacification  was 
at  length  brought  into  operation,  and  it 
could  only  be  perfected  by  slow  degrees 
and  at  much  additional  sacrifice.  The 
French  obstinately  refused  to  evacuate  the 
conquered  fortifications  until  the  most  petty 
details  of  the  conditions  had  been  fulfilled ; 
while.the  Swedes  remained  two  years  longer 
in  Grermany,  distributed  in  seven  circles  of 
the  empire,  determined  not  to  withdraw  un- 
til they  received  the  Ave  millions  of  dollars 


they  demanded  as  indemnificatkm  for  the 
war  expenses,,  and  which,  in  the  already 
reduced  and  miserable  state  of  our  uohap. 
py  country,  could  only  be  collected  with 
great  trouble  and  difficulty.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  has  been  calculated  that  during  these 
two  ruinous  years,  the  maintenance  of  the 
foreign  soldiers  quartered  throughout  the 
empire,  cost  at  the  rate  of  170,000  dollarB 
per  day.  Nay,  even  six  years  after  the 
settlement  of  peace,  a  certain  numher  of 
Swedish  regiments  levied  contributions  io 
the  bishopric  of  MUnster,  and  Duke  Charle* 
of  Lorraine,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  his 
territory  by  the  French,  continued  for  « 
considerable  time  to  hold  possession  of  set- 
eral  fortifications  on  the  Rhine. 
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FROM  THE  PSACB  OF  W£STFHALIA  IN  1646  TO  THE  FRBSSNT  TDCS. 


In  the  fint  portion  of  this  period,  from  1648  to  1740, 
the  art  of  hiitorieal  Kseareh  made  out  little  progres  in 
Oennany :  we  find  the  aouicea  of  noonl  to  conaat 
chiefly  of  oompilationB  made  from  public  acts,  collect- 
ed together  in  numerous  and  heavy  masses^  intenpen- 
ed  with  the  lives  of  the  emperon,  written  m  the  most 
partial  and  inflated  st/le.  Any  regular  and  critical 
statement  or  investigation  of  fkcts,  presenting  in  their 
treatment  elevation  of  tliought  and  originaiity  o(  genius, 
is  not  to  be  found  among  them.  In  Prance,  however, 
among  the  numerous  memoin  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  we  meet  at  least  with  that  peculiar  style  of  rep- 
rcsentation,  by  which  the  connecting  links  in  the  cham 
of  state  policy  are  far  more  clearly  traced,  and  the  ideas 
and  motives  of  individuals  more  strikingly  developed. 

As  collections  embodying  especially  nubile  transac- 
tions and  political  events  we  find  incluoed  : 

1.  Keconls  of  the  Imperial  Chancery,  1657-1714. 

S.  Diarinm  Europasum.  1659-1661, 45  vols. 

3.  Sylioge  Publioorum  Negotiarum,  1674-1697,  by  Lii- 
iiig.,ldied  in  1740.) 

4.  European  Court  of  Chancery:  commenced  by 
Leucht,  and  continued  by  Faber  and  Konif,  1697-1760, 
115  vols.  Resumed  by  Faber  under  the  title  of  New 
Court  of  Chancery,  1760-1783, 17  vols. 

5.  European  Fame.  1703-1734,  350  parts  m  30  vols., 
and  New  European  Fame,  1735-1756,  193  parts  in  17 
Tsb. 

6.  Mereuie  HHtorique  et  Politique,  commenced  by  6. 
Sandras^tom.  I.,  Parma,  1686 ;  from  1688  to  1782,  at  the 
Hague,  in  more  than  900  vols. 

7.  Tlie  History  of  the  Emperor  Leopoki  I.,  has  been 
written  in  a  very  good  historical  stvle  in  Italian  by  Ga- 
leazxo  Gualdi,  Bapt.  Comazzi,  and  Jos.  Maria  Reina ; 
and  in  German  by  J.  J.  ^chmaiw,  C.  B.  Menkin,  G. 
Rink,  and  best  of  aUin  Latin,  by  F.  Wagner,  but  only 
Io  the  year  1689. 

8.  S.  von  Puflendorf,  Res  gestn  Frid.  Guil.  Magni, 
Elect  Brand.    Beriin,  1695,  and  Lips,  et  Berol.,  vm, 

0.  Camill.  Coiitarinus,  History  of  the  Turkish  war  in 
1683,  in  Italian ;  Venice,  1710. 

10.  L.  de  8t.  8imon,  (Euvres,  13  vols.    E^pedally 
vahiable  in  roferenoe  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV; 
_11.  The  Ufe  ct  Joseph  L,  by  Wagner,  Zshaekwilz, 
Nink,  aad  Henhenhahn. 


13.  The  Life  of  ChariesYI.,  by  Zshaekwilz, Scfamn, 
Schmauss,  and  8ehirach. 
On  the  history  of  tbe  WarofSoeoesnion  to  tfasSpn- 


ish  throne,  the  princicKal  \ 

13.  De  Lamberty,  M6moires  pour  servir  i.  I*hirtdn 
du  18me  sidde :  1700-1718,  La  Hague,  14  vok,  and 

14.  History  of  the  War  of  Succession  to  the  iSpaoiih 
throne,  by  two  anonymous  writers.  TwoEditiooBjoae 
in  French,  printed  at  Cokgne  in  1708 ;  the  o(her  is 
English,  printed  in  London  m  1707. 

15.  Memoires  du  Prince  Eugene  de  Savoie  toitipv 
lui-m^me.    Weimar,  1810. 

10.  W.  Coxe,  Memoin  of  John,  Duke  of  Mufto- 
roach,  6  vols.,  1890. 

The  great  events  which  took  place  during  the  penM 
of  1740  to  1789,  especially  those  of  the  Seven  I'eair 
War,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Fkvdoick  t^ 
Great  inspired  all  his  contemporaries,  excited  a  qnit 
for  historical  composition  which,  although  it  may  iMt 
have  produced  works  of  the  fint  onier,  is  newitheini 
entitled  to  place  its  writings  in  tlie  second  not 
The  great  Fiederick  himself  devoted  his  pen  to  tot 
task  of  writing  a  history  of  his  own  times  and  i^ 
tions,  his— 

17.  Frederick  II.,  Histoire  de  mon  Terns,  and  Hw* 
toire  de  la  Guerre  de  8ept  Ans;  and  oUier  works  rda* 


tins  to  history  and  politics,  together  with  hie 
pondence  with  many  distin^islied  peraons,  are  vaioa- 
ble  documents  in  our  histoncal  collection. 

18.  Adelung,  History  of  the  States  ^  Europe  fnm 
1740  to  1798, 6  vols.,  treats  especially  npoo  the  hiitoiT 
of  the  succession  of  the  hoose  of  Aostria. 

Tlie  following  works  give  enpecial  details  of  the  Sevoi 

19.  Waroffice  reports,  {Deutsche  KriegakaoiieiJ 
1757-1763, 18  vols.  ^„ 

90.  Contributions  to  the  more  recent  Histmy  of  Wir 
and  State  Pdicy,  (Bettrage  zur  Neueren  Stasis-  nod 
Kriegs  Geschichte.)  175^1703, 13  vols. 

91.  Lkiyd.  Histoire  de  la  Demi^re  Goene  ^Aw- 
magne ;  traduit  de  P  Anglais  oar  Templehof,  5  m 

ttl  Ai€henh<dz, HialiNry  oTthe  Seven  Yeais* Wtf, 

83.  RetzowJ^tiekgn  of  the  important  evenii  8f  tki 
SevwYeaia*  war. 
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94.  De  Maiivilkm,  Haitoiie  de  Ferdinand  de  Bran»- 
wick,  1790. 

85.  CampainM  of  the  Allied  Annies,  1757-1783,  from 
the  Journal  of  Major-Genenl  Ton  Rheden,  1805. 

SO.  Hirtory  of  the  Battle  of  KtinerKlorf,  by  Kriele, 
pastor  of  Ktinerklorf.    Berlin,  1801. 

S7.  The  Life  of  Frederick  11.  hae  been  written  by 
KTeral  hiatorians,  including  Koceter,  SeiflarL  Zim- 
mermann,  Funke,  Ganre,  8tein,  Thibault,  f  orrter, 
Preu0,  and  Nicolai^  the  latter  of  whom  haa  added 
DumerouB  anecdotes  in  FVederick*s  life. 

On  ^tate  Politics  we  have : 

38.  Count  Hersbers.  Recueil  des  Deductions.  Mani- 
feites,  Declaratioas,  Traites,  d^.,  public  par  la  Cour 
de  Prussedepuis  Tann^  1756-1790. 3  vols. 

The  following  are  the  works  which  treat  upon  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  Seven  Yean*  War: 

89.  Manso,  (^eschichte  des  Preuss.  Staats  vom  Hu- 
bertusburger  Frieden  bis  xur  zweiten  Pariser  Abknnft, 
3  vols. 

30.  Dohm,  Memoirs  of  my  Times,  1778-1806,  5  vols. 
A  work  of  neat  importance  connected  with  the  latter 
TMriod  of  the  reign  of  FVederick  the  Great  and  the 
French  Revolution,  but  more  especially  valuable  for 
the  impartiality  displayed  by  the  author. 

31.  Btisching,  Magazine  of  History  and  Geography, 
17tfl-17fil,  15  vols.,  Hamburg ;  and  1781-1793, 83  vols., 
Halle. 

33.  Schlozer,  Historical  Correspondence,  177S-1783, 
10  vols.,  and  Political  Advertiser,  1789-1703, 18  vols. 

33.  8chirachs,  Political  Joumal,  1781-1804,  continued 
by  his  son  to  the  present  day. 

34.  Archenhoh,  Minerva,  1799-1800,  continned  to 
the  present  time  by  A.  Bran. 

35.  Girtanner,  Political  Annals,  1793-1794. 

36.  Posselt,  European  Annals,  170^1804,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time  bv  other  authois. 

37.  Review  of  the  PrusBian  Monarchy  under  Fred- 
erick Wiltiam  III.,  1708-1801. 

Fhmi  the  commencement  of  the!  9th  century  we  have: 

38.  The  Times,  by  C.  D.  Voss,  1805-1830. 

39.  Bredow.  Chronicle  ofthe  19th  century. J80M808, 
continued  by  Venturini  as  a  history  of  our  times,  from 
1809  to  the  present  moment 

On  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  foltow- 
taig  are  the  principal  works  in  Germany: 

40.  Girtanner,  Historical  Revelations  of  the  FVench 
Revolution,  continued  by  Buchliolz,  17  vols. 

41.  Von  Eggeri,  Merooin  of  the  French  Revohition, 
6  vols. 

48.  J.  G.  Eichhom,  The  French  Revolution  at  one 
View,  8  vols. 

43.  Rehberg,  Researches  mto  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, with  a  critical  notice  of  the  most  distinguished 
works  upon  the  sul^ect. 

The  foUowing  treat  upon  the  wari  of  the  French  Rev- 
ohition : 

44.  SchamhoiBt,  Military  Memoivi  of  our  Time,  6 
vols. 

45.  Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  History  of  the 
Campaign  of  1799  in  Germany  and  Switxeriand,  8  vols. 

On  the  Negotiatkms  of  the  Peace  of  Rastadt : 

46.  Von  Haller,  Private  History  of  the  Rastadt  Ne- 
cotiations  of  Peace  in  connection  with  the  political 
uansBCtions  of  this  period.    Germania,  6  vols. 

47.  Munch  von  Bellinghausen,  Protocol  of  the  Depu- 
tation for  the  Peace  or  the  Empire  at  Rastadt,  com- 
pared exactly  with  the  original  documents,  with  notes. 

On  the  VITan  of  the  19th  Century : 

48.  Von  Bulow,  The  Campaian  of  1805  in  a  mOitaiy 
and  political  point  of  view,  8  vofa. 

49.  The  BaUle  of  Austerlitx,  by  an  olBcer 

50.  K.  von  Plotho.  Joumal  of  the  MUitary 
in  the  yeafB  1806  and  1807. 

51.  Von  Valentini,  Easy  upon  the  History  of  the 
Campaign  of  1809. 

53.  Von  Hormayr.  the  Austrian  army  in  the  war  of 
1809,  in  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  Hungary,  ftom  official 


53.  Bertholdy.  The  War  oftheTirrolese  in  1809. 

54.  History  or  Andreas  Hofer,  ftom  original  aoaioes. 
Leipsic  and  Altenborg,  1817.  _ 

55.  LfldeiB,  The  War  of  1818,  between  France  and 


56.  K.VQQ  Plotho,  The WarinGennany and  I^BDoe, 
3n»-iai5. 


57.  Odeleben,  Napoleon's  Campaign  hi  Saxony  in  the 
year  1813. 

58.  Aster,  The  Battle  of  Leipsic.  with  plans;  with 
many  other  worioi  upon  the  same  suqject. 

59.  The  Central  Administration  of  the  Allies  under 
Baron  Stein. 

60.  General  Mfiffling,  History  of  the  Campaign  of 
1815,  under  Wellin^n  and  Btucher. 

61.  F.  Forrter,  Fiekl-marihal  Bliicher  and  his  opera- 
tions, 1881. 

08.  Saalfeki,  HiBtory  jf  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  3  vols. 

63.  KKiber,Viewof  the  Diplomatic 'Iransactions  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1816. 

64.  Protocol  of  the  German  Diet,  1816. 

65.  G.  von  Meyer,  Repertory  of  the  lYansactions  of 
the  German  Diet,  1888. 

66.  Monumenta  Germanise  Historica,  ed.  G.   H. 
Pertx. 

67.  J.  Schmidt,  History  of  Germany,  oontmued  by 
MUbiller  and  Dresch,  87  vols. 

68.  Heinrich,  ditto,  ditto,  3  vols. 

60.  A.  Menxel,  History  of  Germany.  9  vols. 

70.  Luden,  History  of  the  German  Nation,  13  vols. 


CHAPTER  XXVII, 

G^n^ml  OtiaervatEon*— Stitcof  th«  p(iipif<?^Agricul- 
tnrn— t^iiiiyjisTce — 'Hip  N'irbilily— Frencli  f^rjKUt^e, 
FnAhioiifl,  and  C'lMonu— t>FcHiif!<  of  jVi'ktiaiia]  Ferlitig 
jit  Ufnnany — tk'atli  of  Fenliniiml  111.^  1(iV7— Iy<?o> 
nold  I.,  liljJ?-1705— The  Rhfiiish  Lraifiic^— Louis 
XJV,  of  Fmucp^Hid  umbitioui**  and  UJf^rntTulizrtig 
Spirit— l^fHiquc  re  the  Nptfifrltiudt!*— Hki  Dfttor  Kw- 
de-Tick  WipUim  of  B^ElIl^lpo1lJU^(E^^ye*l1pllBlr4 — Tlie 
Rhiiift— Wjir  LHwwn  Fruiicf  uuti  Gf  rrrmny— BaltU* 
of  FpIiHjh'IIjcv  Uj75— Nufl^f«4rti  fj[  Ifif^  Fk'i:t4tr  vt  Bnin- 
denbtirR-— Ilia  i'tii»rff(?lic;  Vhamctri—  \\\U:'m\*t  ami  iin- 
nrovt-rt  \  I  is  'Orri  tori  itss—  Be  r(i  li—  K  r » ti  i  tfstm^r >;— -<  i  e  ni^niJs 
^lotiti.'cuculi  and  TurpiiiK^— iVjjf'o  ol  NiinwcHpa, 
ti>7e — 'Hip  Four  French  Oimutjf.*™  of  ftfuniifn — 
Treac fiery  ami  Dislidtuwly  of  i/jiiia  XIV.  towards 
Gcnnauy— llyiiTuiiMid  takes  jK»».^bn  of  Mfsiitmrn 
aiiij  ollicf  (ifTTiian  Towns  on  !h«*  UliiFit^Fjilcis 
HrastjiirK  in  Triumph,  ifirit—PowillatiMmlv  Arnl  Dish 
enice ful  InenuMj*  of  Iho  Gerjiisiii-M— (Titf  Tutkt  in 
If uuKiiTV^ Advance  aJid  lay  Si*)i(rto  Vienuti,  IfiHS— 
Flijrhi  of  I<t.>o|kol4l  ami  Kia  Court— Bnv?  tfce^'nc©  of 
till?  VieuuHfte  uiui«>r  Cuuat  HuJ]jt<pr  ur^^lalir<'ntjer||-^ 
Helitvet!  by  Duke  Charlffl  of  Ijorraitie  nuJ  SobieiiJrJ| 
KmK  of  Hoi  anil  —  Herouini  of  ^obifakj  —  iJatlle  of 
NatiTwIorf— Total  thfertlifow  ami  FImIU  of  Ibp  TuitB 
bv  i^bicHki— His  Letter  to  his  Quwn— Lkscririltonaf 
llie  iiallb. 

It  will  Dot  require  many  words,  nor  will 
it  prove  a  task  of  much  difficulty  to  repre- 
sent the  sadly  depressed  state  of  the  coun- 
try after  a  war  of  such  devastation,  and 
which  bad  continued  during  half  the  period 
of  that  existence  commonly  allotted  to  man. 
Two  thirds  of  the  population  had  perished, 
not  so  much  by  the  sword  itself,  as  by  those 
more  lingering  and  painful  sufferings  which 
such  a  dreadful  war  brings  in  its  train: 
contagion,  plague,  famine,  and  all  the  other 
attendant  horrors.  For  death  on  the  field 
of  battle  itself  is  not  the  evil  of  war ;  such  a 
death,  on  the  contrary,  is  ofVen  the  most  fflo. 
rious,  inasmuch  as  tiie  individual  is  taken 
off  in  a  moment  of  enthusiastic  ardor,  and 
while  he  is  inspired  with  the  whole  foroe 
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of  his  Tital  power ;  thus  he  is  relieved  from 
the  anxious  and  painful  oontemplation  of 
the  gradual  approach  of  his  last  moments. 
But  the  true  curse  of  war  is  based  in  the 
horrors  and  miseries  it  spreads  among,  and 
with  which  it  overwhelms,  those  who  can 
take  no  active  share  in  it — women,  chil- 
dren, and  aged  men,  and  from  whom  it 
snatches  all  the  enjoyments,  all  the  hopes 
of  life ;  thence  the  germ  of  a  new  genera- 
tion becomes  poisoned  in  its  very  principle, 
and  can  only  unfold  itself  with  struggling 
pain  and  sorrow,  without  strength  or  cour- 
age. 

Nevertheless,  in  Germany  the  natural 
energy  of  the  people  speedily  aroused  itself 
among  them,  and  a  life  of  activity  and 
serious  application  very  soon  succeeded  in 
a  proportionate  degree  to  that  which  had 
80  long  been  characterized  by  disorder  and 
negligence :  and  it  is  thus  that  the  two  ex- 
tremes often  meet.  The  demoralization 
80  generally  existing — produced  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  warriors  who,  on  their  return 
home  from  the  camp,  introduced  there 
much  of  the  licentiOHsness  they  had  pre- 
viously indulged  in,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
through  the  juvenile  classes  having  grown 
up  and  become  matured  without  education, 
and  being  by  force  of  example  in  almost  a 
savage  state— obliged  the  princes  now  to 
devote  all  their  attention  and  care  towards 
re-establishing  the  exercise  of  religious 
worship,  and  restoring  the  schools  and  ec- 
clesiastical institutions;  measures  which 
never  fail  to  produce  beneficial  results. 
But  it  was  agriculture  which  more  espe- 
cially made  rapid  strides  in  the  improve- 
ments introduced,  and  which  was  pursued 
with  an  activity  hitherto  unexampled.  As 
a  great  number  of  the  landowners  had  per- 
ished during  the  war,  land  generally  be- 
came materially  reduced  in  price,  and  the 
population  accordingly  showed  everywhere 
the  most  active  industry  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil ;  so  that  within  a  short  space  of 
time  the  barren  fields  were  replaced  by 
fertile  meadows,  and  fruitful  gardens  amidst 
smiling  villages  greeted  the  eye  in  every 
part.  The  moment  had  now  arrived,  like- 
wise, when  the  claims  of  the  peasantry  to 
the  rights  of  freebom  men  were  acknow- 
ledged  more  and  more,  and  the  chains  by 
which  they  had  been  hitherto  bound  were 
gradually  relaxed,  until  at  length  the  final 
link  which  held  them  fell  to  the  ground. 
Thus  Germany  might  have  become  iftore 


flottrishing  than  ever  by  the  proeperoog 
state  of  its  agriculture,  for  it  is  from  the 
maternal  earth  that  a  nation  draws  its 
source  and  strength  of  life,  when  it  devotes 
its  powers  to  that  object ;  but  essential  and 
general  causes  interfered,  unhappily,  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  thb  desirable 
object. 

In  the  first  place,  the  declining  state  of 
the  cities  operated  in  a  special  degree  to 
destroy  the  beneficial  results  of  agricultQre, 
The  pro^rity  of  the  cities  had  received  a 
vital  blow,  as  already  shown,  by  the  com- 
plete change  which  had  been  introduced 
in  the  whole  system  of  commerce ;  its  de- 
cline, however,  was  only  partial  until  the 
period  of  the  war  of  thirty  years.  Shoitlj 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  war, 
a  foreign  writer  placed  Germany  still  at  the 
head  of  every  other  country,  in  respect  to 
the  extent  and  number  of  its  cities,  and  the 
genius,  talent,  and  activity  of  its  artists  and 
artisans.  They  were  sent  for  from  every 
part  of  Europe.  At  Venice,  for  instance, 
the  most  ingenious  goldsmiths,  clock- 
makers,  carpenters,  as  well  as  even  the 
most  distinguished  painters,  sculptors,  and 
engravers,  were,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  all  natives  of  Germany.  But  it 
will  suffice  to  mention  the  names  of  such 
celebrated  artisU  as  Albert  DOrer,  Hans 
Holbein,  and  Lucas  Cranach,  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  arts  in 
the  cities  or  Germany  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century..  This  ter- 
rible war,  however,  gave  them  their  moital 
blow  ;  numerous  free  cities,  previously  in 
a  flourishing  state,  were  completely  re- 
duced to  ashes,  others  nearly  depopulated 
altogether,  and  all  those  extensive  factories 
and  institutions  which  gave  to  Germany 
the  superiority  over  other  nations,  were, 
through  loss  of  the  workmen,  completely 
deserted  and  lef^  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 
Thence,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hanseatic 
league  in  Lubeck,  in  1680,  those  few  cities 
which  still  remained  in  existence  declared 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  league.  Eco- 
nomy and  strict  industry  might  perhaps 
have  raised  them  gradually  from  the  state 
of  misery  into  which  they  had  thus  fallen, 
but  their  ancient  prosperity  and  importance 
were  both  forever  gone ;  and,  as  is  stated 
by  one  of  our  early  writers,  on  the  fore- 
heads of  these  once  wealthy  citizens  might 
be  traced  in  characters  too  clearly  ex* 
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pKflsed,  how  fiillea  waa  their  itate,  nduoed 
as  they  now  were  to  endure  a  painful  and 
laborious  existence.  Many  of  the  cities, 
some  voluntarily,  others  through  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  times,  saw  themselves  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  power  of  the  princes, 
as  for  instance,  Christopher,  bishop  of 
Gahlen,  made  himself  master  of  MUnster, 
in  1661 ;  the  elector  of  Mentz,  of  the  city 
of  Erfurt,  in  1664 ;  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, of  the  citv  of  Magdebuig,  in  1666 ; 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  of  the  city  of 
Brunswick,  in  1671 ;  while  those  which 
retained  the  title  of  free  cities,  how  poor 
and  miserably  did  they  drag  on  their  exist- 
ence, until  at  length,  in  more  recent  times, 
they  likewise  lost  their  privilege  altogether. 

The  nobility  had  likewise  lost  much  of 
their  ancient  dignity  and  lustre.  Ever 
since  they  no  longer  formed  more  espe* 
cially  the  military  state  of  the  empire,  and 
their  noble  cavaliers  no  longer  conferred 
exclusively  glory  upon  the  nation;  ever 
cdnce  they  had  abandoned  their  indepen- 
deacey  by  attaching  themselves  to  the  court, 
or  wasted  all  their  strength  in  a  life  spent 
in  indolence,  and  without  any  noble  object 
in  view ;  and,  finally,  ever  since  they  had 
commenced  imitating  and  adopting  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  languages  of  foreign 
nations,  and  substituted  their  eflfemioacy 
and  refinement  for  the  ancient  energy  and 
sincerity  fer  which  Germany  had  ever  been 
so  renowned— ever  since,  we  say,  these 
chaoses  and  innovations  had  been  intro- 
duced,  the  nobles  of  the  empire  had  gradu- 
ally d^g;enerated  and  lost  all  their  conse- 
quence and  dignity.  Thus  were  eclipsed 
two  of  the  most  important  and  essential 
states  of  the  empire,  and  which  above 
every  other  had  both  contributed  to  give  to 
the  middle  ages,  in  spite  of  all  their  other 
defects,  that  grand  and  vigorous  character 
for  which  that  period  was  so  much  distin- 
guished. 

It  is  true,  that  during  the  last  few  centuries 
changes  of  a  similar  nature  had  taken  place 
in  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  which, 
by  thus  substituting  a  new  order  of  things, 
obliterated  all  that  which  had  characterized 
the  middle  ages.  But  with  all  this,  ample 
compensation  was  found  in  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  commanded  by  commerce,  while 
in  this  respect  Germany  was  now  deprived 
of  all  such  resources.  The  share  which  a 
few  of  the  cities  still  took  in  the  commerce 
of  the  world  could  not  establishror  e&ct  a 


balance  of  the  whole ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  instead  of  restricting  themselves  to 
that  simple  order  of  life — so  especially 
necessary  among  an  agricultural  people* 
and  thus  trying  to  avert  the  coming  indi« 
^ence,  they  launched  out  more  and  more 
mto  a  luxurious  state  of  living ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  exchange  for  precious  and 
exotic  articles  of  merchandise,  they  gave 
up  to  foreign  nations  all  the  rich  fruits  of 
agriculture  and  industry  produced  at  home 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  toil  and  anxiety. 
For,  however  fertile  the  soil  of  our  country, 
and  however  varied  its  produce,  it  could 
not  possibly  equal  in  value  the  rich  wares 
imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
When,  however,  the  love  of  luxury  and 
sensual  pleasure  has  gained  the  upperhand, 
nothing  can  restrict  or  check  its  extrava- 
gant and  insatiable  demands. 

This  evil,  however,  was  not  one  origi- 
nally implanted  in  our  nature,  it  was  com- 
municated to  us  by  those  foreigners  whom 
we  sought  to  imitate  in  every  thing— even 
in  their  degeneracy.  The  excursions  now 
made  beyond  Germany,  and  especially  to 
France  and  its  metropolis;  the  imitation 
more  and  more  indulged  in  of  the  fashkms 
and  manners  of  the  French,  and  even  of 
their  imnx>rality  itKlf;  the  introduction 
and  reception  of  French  professors  and 
eovemesses  into  various  German  families 
for  the  education  of  the  juvenile  branches ; 
the  contempt  more  and  more  shown  and  felt 
for  our  own  native  language ;  the  enthu- 
siasm indulged  in  for  that  French  pbilo- 
sophy,  so  superficial,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  so  easily  adapted  to  render  the  indivi- 
dual wholly  indifferent  to  his  religious, 
moral,  and  social  duties ;  all  these  causes^ 
we  repeat,  had  operated  more  and  more 
injuriously  among  the  higher,  as  well  as 
thie  middling  classes  of  society,  and  thencci 
at  the  present  period,  their  influence  pre- 
sented the  most  baneful  effects. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  but  that  our  relatkxis  with  foreiffu 
countries  have  materially  promoted  the 
civilizatkm  of  Germany ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  recognise  in  the  course  of  mod- 
em history  a  tendency  to  render  more  and 
more  firm  and  durable  the  bond  of  union 
between  all  the  nations  of  Christendom. 
Placed  as  we  are  in  the  centre  of  the  p!in- 
cipal  nations  of  Europe,  we  have  efer 
warmly  sympathized  with,  and  the  forms  ot 
our  political  constitution  have  ever  encour* 
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aged  the  movement  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual progress.  For  in  most  other  countries, 
each  of  which  was  constituted  into  one  ho- 
mqgeneous  kingdom,  the  chief  city  was  the 
first  to  set  the  example  in  the  adoption  of 
all  that  it  might  judge  worthy  of  patronage 
and  dissemination,  and  thence  it  established 
the  rule  or  law  for  the  co-optation  thereof 
generally  throughout  the  provinces :  by  this 
means,  however,  the  progress  made  be- 
came gradually  subjected  to  certain  fixed 
forms,  whence  it  could  not  be  exempt  from 
partiality.  In  Grermany,  on  the  contrary, 
science  and  art  have  marched  together  full 
of  activity  and  independence  as  in  a  free 
dominion.  The  superior,  equally  with  the 
lesser  states,  rivalled  each  other  in  their 
patronage;  no  single  town,  no  particular 
Individual,  was  empowered  to  impose  laws ; 
and,  finally,  no  favoritism,  no  exception  of 
person,  was  shown,  but  every  thing  bear- 
mg  within  it  essential  and  sterling  merit, 
was  sure  sooner  or  later  to  meet  with  due 
acknowledgment  and  appreciation;  and 
thence  it  is  that  our  nation  has  made  such 
progress  in  all  the  sciences. 

Nevertheless,  this  moment  must  be  re- 
garded as  teeming  with  dangerous  error. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  for  human  nature 
than  to  maintain  the  one  direct  and  central 
path  without  diverging  to  one  side  or  the 
other ;  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  com- 
bine civilization  and  enlightenment  with 
religious  and  moral  strictness,  to  unite  an 
acute  sensibility  for  all  that  is  really 
flood  and  valuable  in  genius,  wherever 
round,  with  honesty  and  constancy  of  prin- 
ciple, and  to  conjoin  independence  of  spirit 
with  self-denial  and  submission.  This  me- 
dium course  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  main 
object  of  the  endeavors  of  all,  both  of  in- 
dividuals  and  nations.  The  period  we  are 
about  to  trace  will  show  us  in  what  degree 
this  object  was  alternately  approached  by 
or  receded  from  our  nation  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  present  us  with  all  those 
vicissitudes  to  which  mankind  is  subject. 

This  series  of  good  and  bad  fortune  is, 
we  shall  find,  more  especially  shown  in 
our  external  relations :  days  of  prosperity 
and  peace  were  succeeded  by  those  of  dis- 
tress ;  but  the  latter  down  to  and  during 
this  period,  continued  in  their  degree  to 
outweigh  the  former.  In  no  period  of  our 
history  do  we  find  presented  such  melan- 
choly pictures  as  during  the  long  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  nor  has  our  state 


polioT  ever  shown  so  much  weakness  and 
punlianimity  as  when  suffering  from  his 
ambitious  designs.  During  the  short  in- 
terval of  tranquillity  from  the  time  of  his 
death  to  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succenion, 
the  arts  of  peace  once  more  revived  a  lit- 
tie,  but  the  proffress  of  their  development 
was  again  checxed  by  the  storms  of  that 
contest,  and  more  especially  by  the  still 
more  ruinous  war  of  seven  years,  which 
immediately  succeeded.  The  interval  of 
twenty-five  years,  from  the  conclusion  of 
this  war  to  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  was  the  longest  period 
of  tranquillity  we  had  hitherto  enjoyed ; 
and  during  this  space  of  time,  art  and  sci- 
ence once  more  came  into  activity,  and 
made  such  flourishing  pn^ress,  that  in 
spite  of  the  war  of  twenty-five  years  by 
which  the  French  revolution  was  succeed- 
ed,  this  progress,  although  much  checked, 
was  not  altogether  destroyed.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  state  of  peace  we  at  present  enjo^, 
may  long  continue  to  heal  the  wounds  so 
bitterly  inflicted  upon  our  country,  and 
thus  encourage  more  and  more  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  intellectual  re- 
sources of  the  German  nation. 

The  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  lived  nine 
years  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia;  he 
reigned  with  moderation  and  wisdom,  and 
until  his  death  the  peace  of  €rerroany  re- 
mained undisturbed.  He  had  already  pro- 
cured the  decision  of  the  princes  in  favor 
of  his  son  Ferdinand,  as  his  successor  to 
the  imperial  throne,  when  unfortunately 
that  young  man,  who  had  excited  the  most 
sanguine  hopes,  and  towards  whom  all 
eyes  were  turned  with  confidence,  died  in 
1654  of  the  small-pox.  Ferdinand  was, 
therefore,  forced  to  resume  his  efibrts  with 
the  princes  in  favor  of  his  second  son, 
Leopold — although  he  was  far  from  pos- 
sessing the  capacity  of  his  deceased  brother 
— but  he  himself  died  on  the  2d  of  April, 
1657,  before  the  desired  object  was  fully 
obtained. 

The  election  of  the  new  emperor  met 
with  considerable  difliculty,  because  the 
government  of  France  was  anxious  to  avail 
itself  of  this  moment  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  imperial  dignity,  to  which  it  had 
lonff  aspired.  It  had  in  fact  already  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  over  the  electoral  princes 
of  the  Rhine ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  Ger- 
man  princes  felt  the  shame  and  disgrace 
such  a  ohdoe  must  bring  upon  the  natioo, 
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and  decided  at  onoe  in  favor  of  Leopold, 
arohduke  of  Austria,  although  this  prince 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  elected  at  Frankfort  on 
thelSthof  July,  1658. 

Meantime  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  prime 
minister  of  France,  had  already  formed 
an  alliance,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Rhenish  league,  had  for  its  object  the  total 
annihilation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  al- 
though  appareniiy  its  only  aim  was  the  con- 
servation of  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The 
parties  included  in  the-union  were  France, 
Sweden,  the  electors  of  Mentz,  Golc^e, 
and  Treves,  the  bishop  of  MUnster,  the 
palatine  of  Neuburg,  the  elector  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  and  the  three  dukes  of  Brunswick- 
LUneburg;  a  singularly  mixed  alliance  of 
Catholic  spiritual  and  lay  princes  with  the 
Protestant  princes  and  Swedes,  who  had 
only  so  recently  before  stood  opposed  to 
each  other  in  open  warfare.  A  learned 
historian  of  that  period  unfolds  to  us  what 
were  the  real  intentions  of  France  in  form- 
ing this  league,  as  well  as  the  motives  by 
which  she  was  guided  throughout  her  pro- 
ceedings against  Germany:  'instead  of 
resorting  to  open  force,  as  in  the  war  of 
thirty  years,  it  appeared  more  expedient  to 
France  to  hold  attached  to  her  side  a  few 
of  the  Grerman  princes,  and  especially  those 
along  the  Rhine,  by  a  bond  of  union — and, 
as  it  is  said,  by  the  additional  obligation  of 
an  annual  subsidy — and,  above  all  things, 
to  appear  to  take  great  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs  of  Germany ;  thus,  the  princes  might 
be  brought  to  believe  that  the  protection  of 
France  would  be  more  secure  than  that 
of  the  emperor  and  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
This  means  of  paving  the  way  for  the  de- 
struction of  all  liberty  in  Germany  was, 
as  may  be  easily  judged,  by  no  means 
badly  conceived." 

France  very  soon  showed  that  she  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  seizing  her 
prey  with  the  same  hand  which  she  had 
so  recently  held  out  in  friendship.  The 
long  reign  of  Leopold  I.  was  almost  wholly 
filled  up  with  wars  against  France  and  her 
arrogant  prince,  Louis  XIV. ;  and  our  poor 
country  was  again  made  the  scene  of  san- 
guinary violence  and  devastation.  Leo- 
pold,  who  was  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  reli- 
gious disposition,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
an  equally  inactive  and  pusillanimous  char* 
acter,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  enter 
the  ^Id  against  the  French  king,  in  whom 
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were  united  great  ounning  with  onlhhited 
ambition  and  insolent  fnide.  France  now 
pursued,  with  persevering  determination, 
the  mnd  object  she  had  in  view^  of  making 
the  Rhine  her  frontiers,  and  of  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  Spanish  Netfaeriands— which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Burgundian  circle, 
belonged  to  the  Germanic  empire — ^Lor* 
raine,  the  remaining  portion  of  Alsace,  not 
yet  in  its  occupation,  together  with  all  the 
lands  of  the  German  princes  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  This  spirit  of 
aggrandizement  was  shared  in  equally  by 
the  king  and  the  people,  and  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  this  feeling  was  only  first 
brought  into  existence  in  our  time  through 
the  revolution,  and  the  wild  ambition  of 
a  few  individuals.  Already,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French  authors 
began  to  write  in  strong  and  forcible  Ian- 
guage  upon  the  subject  of  conquest,  and 
one  among  them,  a  certain  d'Aubry,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  express  in  a  pamphlet 
his  opinions  founded  on  the  question — at 
that  moment  a  novel  one,  but  which  after- 
wards became  of  sertous  consideration,  and 
was  nearly  carried  into  execution— that, 
viz.  "  The  Roman-Germanic  empire,  such 
as  was  possessed  by  Charlemagne,  belong- 
ed to  his  king  and  his  descendants ;"  and 
the  Abb6  Colbert,  m  an  address  to  the 
king,  in  the  name  of  the  clergy,  adds  the 
wonls:  "  Oh,  king,  who  givest  laws  to  the 
seas  as  well  as  to  all  lands ;  who  sendest 
thy  lightning  wherever  it  pleasest  thee, 
even  to  the  shores  of  Africa  itself ;  who 
subjectest  the  pride  of  nations,  and  forcest 
their  sovereigns  to  bend  their  kjiee  in  all 
humility  before  thee  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  power  of  thy  sceptre,  and  to  implore 
thy  mercy,"  dec.  Such  was  the  language 
used  already  in  1668,  and  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  by  a  state  which  ought  to  have  sur- 
passed all  others  in  moderation  and  truth. 
Accordingly,  Louis  now  commenced  op- 
erations by  conquering  the  Netherlanos, 
pleading  his  ancient  hereditary  right  to  the 
possession  of  that  country.  The  Spaniards, 
appealed  for  aid  to  the  other  circles  of  the 
Germanic  empire,  bat  not  one  of  the  prin- 
ces came  forwanl  to  assist  them;  some 
through  indiflferenoe,  others  from  fear,  and' 
the.  rest  again  from  being  disgracefully 
bought  over  by  French  money :  such  were 
the  results  of  the  Rhenish  league.  Aban- 
doned thus  by  all,  the  Netherlands  fell  into< 
the  hands  of  the  king,  and  at  the  peace  of 
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AixJa-Cbapelle,  in  1688,  the  Spaniards 
•aw  themselves  feroed  to  surrender  a  whole 
line  of  frontier  towns  to  Franoe,  in  order 
to  save  a  portion  onlv  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  this,  in  the  year  1672, 
France,  with  equal  injustice,  invaded  Hoi. 
land  itself,  and  had  she  succeeded  in  her 
plans,  she  would  very  soon  have  been  in  a 
condition  to  hold  dominion  over  the  Euro- 
pean  seas.  This  new  danger,  however,  pro- 
duced as  little  efl^  upon  the  princes  of 
Germany  as  the  preceding  one ;  they  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  it,  nay,  the  elector  of 
Cologne,  and  the  warlike  bish<^  of  MUnster, 
Bernard  of  Gahlen,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  his  day,  actually  con- 
eluded  an  alliance  with  France.  One  only 
of  the  princes  of  Crerroany,  the  elector 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  known 
likewise  under  the  title  of  the  great  elector, 
acted  with  the  energy  so  necessary  ;  and, 
completely  aware  of  the  exact  condition  of 
the  nation,  felt  the  necessity  of  preventing 
the  total  subversion  of  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe.  Accordingly,  he  made  immediate 
preparations  for  placing  his  territories  of 
Westphalia  in  a  state  of  defence,  exposed 
as  they  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  scene  of  action ;  for  by  the  definitive 
arrangement  of  the  inheritance  of  Juliers, 
in  1656,  he  had  received  the  duchy  of 
Qeves,  and  the  provinces  of  Mark  and 
Ravensberg,  while  to  the  prince-palatine  of 
Neuberg  Imd  been  allotted  the  duchies  of 
Juliers  and  Berg.  Frederick  William  in* 
duced  likewise  the  emperor  Leopold  to 
adopt  measure  for  opposing  the  farther 
progress  of  the  French  invaders  ;  and  both 
together  raised  an  army  which  they  placed 
under  the  orders  of  the  imperial  general, 
Montecuculli ;  but  the  co-operatimi  of  the 
Austrians  became  almost  nullified  through 
the  influence  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  the  em- 
peror's  privy-counsellor,  who,  gained  over 
by  France,  opposed  all  the  plans  of  the 
imperial  general.  Thence  the  elector  be- 
held his  fine  army  harassed  and  worn  out 
by  hunger  and  sickness,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  French  from  completely  de- 
stroying  bis  territories  in  Westphalia,  in 
1673,  he  concluded  with  them  a  peace  in 
their  camp  of  Vossem  near  Louvain.  His 
possessions  were  restored  to  him  with  the 
exception  of  the  castles  of  Wesel  and  Rees, 
which  the  enemy  resolved  to  retain  until  a 
general  pacification  was  permanently  es- 
tabiished. 


Now,  however,  the  emperor,  afbrhtTiBg 
lost  his  best  allies,  determined  to  panus 
the  war  with  more  vigor.  Mcmtecacnlli 
nined  some  advantages  along  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and,  among  the  rest,  he  suooeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  Bonn ;  but 
all  along  the  Upper  Rhine  and  in  Fraooo- 
nia,  the  French  redoubled  their  ravages, 
and  more  especially  in  the  palatinate,  wtich 
was  now  made  the  most  sanguinary  fxxne 
of  the  whole  war,  as  in  &ct  it  was  sob- 
sequently,  where  the  French  have  .eft 
eternal  monuments  of  their  cruel  proceed' 
ings.  As  they  thus  continued  to  invade 
even  the  very  empire  itself,  the  princes 
now  united  to  resist  them,  and  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  renewed  his  alliance  with 
the  emperor.  On  this  occasion,  Austria 
was  distinguished  especially  for  her  energy 
and  activity.  At  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  long 
discussions  were  held  upon  the  subiect  of 
the  war,  but  nothing  was  concluded ;  and 
Austria,  having  discovered  that  this  delay 
was  produced  by  the  French  ambassador. 
who  there  endeavored  by  every  means  to 
deceive,  first  one  and  then  another  of  the 
princes,  that  power  immediately  comnniHi- 
ed  him,  without  waiting  for  any  other  ibr* 
mality,  to  quit  Ratisbon  vnthin  three  day^ 
and  on  his  departure  a  declaration  of  war 
was  forthwith  made  by  the  emperor  against 
the  king  of  France. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  varied 
success  and  loss,  but  altogether  the  advan- 
tage was  on  the  side  of  the  French,  wbose 
generals  were  completely  successful  in 
their  object  of  making  the  German  soil 
alone  the  field  for  their  operations ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  allied 
forces  were  without  activity  or  union.  lo 
order  to  furnish  occupation  in  his  own  laod 
for  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  prin- 
ces, the  elector  of  ^Brandenburg,  Louis 
XIV.  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Swedes,  in  1674,  showing  them  the  great 
advantage  they  would  derive  by  the  inva- 
sion of  that  territory.  This  they  accord. 
ingly  did,  severely  handling  that  country; 
nevertheless,  the  elector  would  not  abandon 
the  Rhine,  but  contributed  his  assistance, 
and  remained  as  long  as  his  presence  was 
necessary,  and  it  was  only  in  the  following 
year,  1675,  that  he  at  length  did  withdraw 
from  that  seat  of  war,  and  by  forced  march- 
es hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  sufiering  coun- 
try. 

To  the  astonishment  of  both  frieodi  and 
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ibes,  the  elector  suddenly  arrived  before 
the  city  of  Magdeburg,  and  passine  through 
it,  continued  on  his  march,  until  he  came 
right  in  front  of  the  Swedes,  who  believed 
him  to  be  still  in  Franconia.  They  im- 
mediately retired,  and  sought  to  form  them* 
selves  into  one  body,  but  he  pursued  them, 
and  came  up  with  them  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1675,  at  Ferbellin.  He  had  only 
his  cavalry  with  him,  his  infiintry  not  being 
able  to  follow  quick  enough ;  nevertheless 
he  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  at  once. 
His  generals  advised  him  to  await  the  ar- 
rival  of  his  foot-soldiers  before  he  gave 
battle;  but  every  moment  of  delay  ap- 
peared to  him  as  lost,  and  the  action  began 
forthwith.  It  was  attended  with  the  most 
brilliant  success ;  the  Swedes,  who  ever 
since  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  been 
regarded  as  invincible,  were  now  com- 
pletely overthrown  and  put  to  flight,  direct- 
ing their  course  towards  their  Pomerania. 
Thither  they  were  pursued  by  the  elector, 
who  conquered  the  greater  portion  of  that 
province. 

This  elector  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  his 
successors  only  built  upon  the  basis  he  laid 
down.  Besides  acquiring  the  Westphalian 
territories  from  the  Cleve  inheritance,  he 
made  the  duchy  of  Prussia  independent, 
and  wisely  availing  himself  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  times,  obtained,. 
in  1675,  the  treaty  of  Welau,  by  which 
Prussia  was  declared  free  of  all  enfeoff- 
ment to  Poland.  Berlin,  its  capital  city, 
he  enlarged  by  the  Werder  and  Neustadt ; 
while  in  Frankfort  and  Kttnigsburg  he  pro- 
moted  the  progress  of  the  universities,  and 
had  already  formed  a  plan  for  the  erection 
of  an  additional  one  in  Halle.  He  en- 
couraged all  kinds  of  art  and  industrial  in- 
vention throughout  his  lands,  and  hospita- 
bly  received  and  employed  a  considerable 
number  of  refugee  artisans  from  France. 
Frederick  William  always  thought  and 
acted  for  himself,  pursuing  his  own  inde- 
pendent course,  and  we  shall  again  find 
him  on  various  occasions  successfully  pro- 
ducing that  respect  for  the  power  and 
dignity  of  his  small  dominion  which  he 
was  determined  to  maintain  with  all  his 
influence,  not  only  as  a  German  prince^ 
but  with  all  the  authority  of  one  who  rank-' 
ed  among  the  rest  of  the  monarchs  of 
Gurope.  Such  is  the  true  sign  which  in- 
dicates the  hereditary  princely  grandeur 


of  a  ruler  who  desires  that  his  people  shall 
be  inferior  to  none  of  all  the  other  nations, 
and  whose  sole  object  is  nobly  to  raise  it  in 
their  estimation.  And  who  can  reproach 
him  for  acting  with  such  energy  and  de- 
termination, at  a  moment,  too,  when  the 
German  alliance  had  lost  all  its  strength, 
when  the  power  of  the  emperor  himself 
was  reduced  almost  to  a  mere  shadow,  and 
when  many  of  the  princes  of  the  empire 
had  actually  already  entered  into  a  league 
with  foreigners?  Had  he  himself  joined 
in  such  treaties  to  the  injury  of  the  empire, 
and  thus  inflicted  the  final  blow  upon 
the  small  remnant  of  hope  still  left,  he 
might  assuredly  have  merited  severe  and 
just  condemnation ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  whole  aim  of  his  life  was  to  oppose  as 
much  as  possible  the  agffressions  of  the 
French,  and  to  protect,  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power,  the  liberties  of  the  German  and 
European  nations  generally. 

In  the  year  1675  the  imperial  general, 
Montecuculli,  an  old  and  experienced  sol- 
dier, received  a  second  time  orders  to 
march  to  the  Rhine,  and  he  commenced 
operations  with  more  favorable  results. 
Opposed  to  him  was  the  celebrated  French 
general,  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  time.  They  advanced 
against  each  other  with  extreme  caution, 
for  they  were  already  well  known  to  each 
other.  At  length  Turenne  fixed  upon  a 
favorable  spot  for  giving  battle,  combining 
every  advantage  necessary,  bear  the  vil. 
lage  of  Sasb^h  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oppenheim.  But  while  he  had  advanced 
in  front  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  make  his 
observations,  and  form  his  army  in  line  of 
battle,  he  was  mortilly  wounded  by  a 
cannon-ball  which  struck  him  off  his 
horse.  His  death  produced  the  greatest 
alarm  and  dismay  among  his  troops,  who 
immediately  retreated  and  took  to  flight,  in 
which  they  suffered  seveife  loss. 

Nevertheless,  very  little  advantage  was 
gained  by  this  affair.  The  French,  in 
order  to  drive  the  imperialists  out  of  their 
country,  had  recourse  to  the  most  extreme 
measures.  As  they  were  unable  to  defend 
th^ir  frontiers  with  troops,  they  proceeded  to 
adopt  other  means  of  protection ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  following  year  they  lauJ* 
waste  the  whole  of  the  country  along  the> 
river  Saar  to  sucb  an  extent  that,  through- 
out a  space  of  more  than ,  seventy  milea 
nothing  else  was  to  be  seen  but  butning  • 
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Tillages  and  jfieldn.  Thence  the  German 
troops  oould  no  longer  remain  encamped  in 
a  country  thus  destitute  of  the  means  of 
supply,  and  they  were  ibrced  to  turn  back, 
while  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  forests,  where 
a  great  number  of  them  perished  through 
famine  and  disease. 

All  eyes  were  now  directed  with  anxious 
hope  and  expectation  towards  Nimwegen, 
where  now,  in  1679,  a  conference  was 
being  held  for  the  establishment  of  peace. 
The  French,  it  appears,  were  forced  at 
length  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
were  it  even  disadvantageous  to  themselves, 
because  they  were  at  this  moment  sur- 
rounded with  enemies.  N  evertheless,  they 
were  at  all  times  extremely  happy  in  their 
attempts  to  produce  division  among  their 
adversaries,  and  in  this  instance  they  were 
equally  successful.  By  making  large  and 
advantageous  offers  they  induced  the  Neth. 
erlanders,  for  whom  the  war  had  been  prin- 
cipally undertaken,  and  who  owed  their 
safety  to  the  imperialists,  to  withdraw  from 
the  empire,  and  ooocluded  with  them  ex- 
clusively a  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  this 
they  received  the  citadel  of  Maastricht. 
They  were  succeeded  by  the  Spaniards, 
who,  in  order  to  make  peace,  were  obliged 
to  make  good  most  of  what  the  Nether- 
landere  had  been  relieved  from  paying; 
accordingly  they  ceded  a  great  extent  of 
territory  in  the  Netherlands,  together  with 
the  wholf  of  the  Franche-Comt6.  Finally, 
the  emperor,  who  was  not  disposed  to  carry 
on  the  wa4!  alone,  was  forced  to  make  terms 
of  peace  likewise,  and  to  give  up  the  im- 
portant  fortress  of  Friburg  in  Breisgau. 
Thus  the  elector  of  Brandenbui^g,  who 
had  conquered  nearly  the  whole  of  Pome- 
rania  from  the  Swedes,  and  was  in  hopes  of 
making  an  advantageous  peace,  abandoned 
as  he  was  now  by  all,  even  by  the  Nether, 
lands^for  whom  he  had  fought,  but  who 
now  refused  their  assistance,  was  forced 
to  restore  nearly  the  whole  of  his  con- 
quests. At  this  conference  of  Nimwegen 
it  was  easy  to  observe  the  preponderance 
now  commanded  by  France  over  Europe, 
even  by  the  oironmstanoe  of  the  language 
itself;  for  among  those  ambassadors  as- 
sembled thirty  yeare  previously  at  MUnster 
apd  Osnaburg,  only  very  few  understood 
French  at  all ;  while  now,  at  Nimwegen, 
every  one  present  knew  and  spoke  it 
fluent'f.     NeTorthelesB,  the  articles   of 


peace  themselves  were  still  written  in  the 
Latin  tongue. 

The  oppressed  provinoes  began  now 
again  to  breathe  more  freely  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace,  after  the  insatitble  am* 
bition  of  the  French  became  at  length  sttis- 
fied.  But  our  enemy  was  ever  ready,  eveo 
in  the  very  bosom  of  peace,  to  pursoe  his 
prey.  A  member  of  the  French  parlia- 
ment from  Metz,  a  certain  Holland  de  Re- 
vaulx,  laid  before  the  king  a  plan  by  which 
he  might  extend  his  dominion  hr  beyond 
the  Upper  Rhine,  if  he  only  gave  the  rigiu 
interpretation  to  the  words  used  in  the  arti* 
cle  of  the  Westphalian  treaty:  *'That  AL 
saoe  and  the  other  territories  shall  be  ceded 
to  him  wUh  aU  their  deffendeneie$"  It  was, 
therefore,  he  said,  only  necessary  to  seek 
out  what  territories  and  places  had  former* 
ly  belonged  to  that  country,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  many  possenioos 
might  be  found,  of  which,  under  this  pre- 
text, he  might  make  himself  master  without 
any  difficulty.  This  su^estkm  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  it  was  taken  into  further  con- 
sideration ;  and,  in  order  to  give  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  justice,  the  French  goremmeot 
instituted,  in  1680,  four  courts  of  oouocO 
under  the  title  of  Chamhres  de  Ehmtm,  it 
Metz,  Domick,  Brisach,  and  Besanfoo; 
these  were  appointed  to  examine  what  laods 
and  subjects  might  still  belong  to  the  kiog, 
according  to  the  wording  of  3ie  article  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  easy  to  be  conceived  thit 
these  judges  were  not  long  in  making  their 
discoveries;  the  most  trifling  fbundatioa 
was  laid  hold  of  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
plans.  The  V  convent  of  Weissenburig,  ibr 
instance,  although  situated  beyond  Alsace, 
was  declared  attached  to  it,  and  as  such 
belonging  to  the  king,  because  it  had  beeo 
founded  by  King  Dagobert,  more  than  one 
thousand  years  previously ;  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  Weissenburg  served  them  as  a  pre- 
text to  demand  that  of  Germesheim,  ipu* 
much  as  it  had  formerly  belonged  to  Weis- 
senburg. In  this  way  the  four  chamben 
extendad  their  claims  for  the  restoratico 
of  ZweibrUcken,  (Deuz.Ponts,)  Saarbrflck, 
(Sarre-Louis,)  Veldenz,  Sponnheim,  Moo- 
pelgard,  Lautenburg,  and  many  other  pit- 
ces,  more  particularly,  however,  the  ff« 
imperial  cities  of  Alsace,  and  among  the 
rest  Strasburg  especially.  These  plices 
had  not  been  given  in  the  Westpnaliin 
treaty,  as  Austna  could  only  then  cede  in 
Alsac^  her  own  hereditaxy  j 
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The  princes  and  poblee  whose  property 
was  thus  suddenly  to  be  transferred  from 
German  into  French  h^nds,  exclaimed 
loudly  against  it.  The  emperor  himself 
protested  against  it,  and  Louis  XIV.,  in  order 
to  observe  at  least  appearances— -such  was 
his  cunning  policy — and  to  shut  the  mouths 
of  his  adversaries,  promised  to  examine 
their  counter  claims,  and  summoned  a  con- 
gress at  Frankfort. 

Meantime  he  resolved,  beforehand,  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Stras- 
burg,  which  to  htm  was  of  more  value  than 
all  the  rest,  and  which  had  always  been 
regarded  as  the  key  to  the  Upper  Rhine. 
Charles  V.  considered  it  of  such  import- 
ance, that  he  said,  should  ever  Vienna  and 
Strasburg  be  both  threatened  at  the  same 
moment,  he  would  hasten  first  to  save  Stras- 
burg. In  the  month  of  September,  1681, 
and  while  the  principal  citizens  were  ab- 
sent at  the  Frankfort  fair,  several  regiments 
were  secretly  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  place,  and,  to  the  astonishment  and 
alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  suddenly  sur- 
rounded  its  walls.  In  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, Lou  vols,  the  minister  of  war  and  con- 
fidential  adviser  of  the  king,  appeared  with 
a  numerous  army  and  a  train  of  artillery, 
and  with  heavy  threats  summoned  the  citi- 
zens to  surrender.  Not  being  at  all  pre- 
pared  to  resist  this  attack,  and  urged  on  by 
a  party  in  the  city  bribed  by  the  king,  they 
were  forced  to  yield,  and  opened  their  gates 
on  the  80th  of  September,  1681.  The 
troops  took  immediate  possession  of  the 
arsenal  and  the  citizens'  arms,  the  Protest- 
ants wero  obliged  to  vacate  the  cathedral 
of  which  they  had  enjoyed  possession  for 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
immediately  afterwards  Louis  XIV.  arrived 
himself,  and,  as  in  triumph,  made  his  solemn 
entry  in  the  city.  No  sign  of  shame  at  this 
act  was  visible  in  the  countenance  of  that 
king,  who  had,  nevertheless,  already  loudly 
boasted  that  he  made  honor  the  law  of  his 
life. 

The  conference  at  Frankfort,  meantime, 
produced  no  change  in  the  plans  of  the 
king;  hb  deputies  evaded  with  much  ad 
dress  all  serious  discussion  upon  the  inqui 
ries  made,  and  continued  to  maintain  their 
principles ;  while  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
first  time,  they  introduced  as  a  law  the  use 
of  their  own  language  in  all  diplomatic 
transactions.  Hitherto,  as  with  other  na- 
tioDSi  they  had  written  all  their  state  docu- 


ments in  the  Latin  tongue }  but  at  Frank- 
fort they  were  composed  in  French,  and  all 
the  arguments  used  by  the  imperial  ambas- 
sadors against  this  innovation  were  perfectly 
useless ;  the  only  reply  made  was :  "  It  is 
by  command  of  our  king."  Thence  they 
were  forced  to  succumb,  and  from  this  mo- 
ment the  French  language  was  adopted  as 
the  established  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween France  and  a1 1  other  countries.  Men 
of  intelligence  and  enlarged  views  easily 
foresaw  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  this 
arrangement,  and  prophesied  the  gradual  es- 
trangement which  must  be  produced  in  a 
country  imitating  the  language  and  customs 
of  a  nation  like  Prance,  so  anxious  to  hold 
it  under  dominion. 

The  disputes  which  arose  between  the 
diflTerent  imperial  envoys  themselves  were 
sufficient  to  show  how  weak  and  futile  must 
be  the  attempts  they  made  to  seek  indemni- 
fication from  the  usurpers ;  for  here  again 
at  Frankfort  all  those  old  and  contemptible 
questions  of  pre-eminence,  the  madness  of 
which  exceeds  all  belief,  were  renewed, 
and  while  they  thus  wasted  away  their 
precious  time  in  a  war  of  words,  the  French 
took  advantage  of  their  miserable  neglect, 
and  fortified  themselves  more  and  more 
strongly  in  the  lands  they  had  usurped. 
At  length,  however,  Austria  succeeded  in 
forming  an  alliance  with  several  princes  in 
order  to  repulse  force  with  force ;  but  a 
revolt  which  at  this  moment  arose  in  Hun- 
gary, together  with  a  fresh  invasion  of  the 
Turks  there,  which  had  been  promoted  by 
Louis  himself  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  pre- 
vented  any  result  arising  therefrom. 

Ever  since  the  year  1670,  Hungary  had 
been  continually  agitated  by  dissension. 
That  country  was  extremely  annoyed  and 
indignant  at  beholding  its  constitution  vio- 
lated, and  all  its  cities  garrisoned  by  Ger- 
man  soldiere,  whom  they  thoroughly  hated  ; 
while,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Protestants 
complained  loudly  against  the  persecutions 
they  endured  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesu- 
its. Accordingly,  the  discontented  portion 
of  the  nation  having,  in  the  yesr  1678, 
found  a  determined  leader  in  Count  Em- 
meric  of  Toeckly,  they  rose  en  nuuscy  and 
even  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Turks. 
The  warlike  and  ambitious  grand  vizier, 
Kara  Mustapha,  prepared  at  once  for  the 
invasion  of  Hungary  at  the  head  of  an  army 
far  exceeding  any  in  strength  since  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople.    Fortunately 
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for  the  emperor  Leopold,  he  found  in  the 
Polish  king,  John  Sobieski,  a  brave  and  de- 
termined ally,  while  the  Grerroan  princes 
now  faithfully,  and  contrary  to  their  cus- 
tom, speedily  came  to  his  aid,  and  Charles, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  was  appointed  chief  in 
command  of  the  imperial  army.  This  he- 
roic prince,  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  instructor  of  the  subsequently  dis- 
tinguished Prince  Eugene,  was  equally 
great  and  magnanimous  in  his  character  as 
a  man,  as  be  was  in  that  of  a  warrior  and 
a  supporter  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Nevertheless,  the  spring  of  the  year  1683 
had  commenced  before  the  preparations 
were  completed,  while  the  Turks,  who 
were  never  accustomed  to  open  a  campaign 
before  the  summer  season,  had  already  he- 
gun  their  march  in  the  winter  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  on  the  12th  of  June  they 
crossed  the  bridge  of  Esseck.  The  impe- 
rial army  was  hastily  formed  and  reviewed 
ui  Presburg,  and  consisted  of  22,000  foot 
and  11,000  cavalry ;  while  that  of  the 
Turks  exceeded  200,000  men.  The  latter 
continued  on  their  march  direct  for  Vienna, 
without  halting  to  lay  siege  to  any  of  the 
towns  in  Hungary,  as  it  was  hoped  they 
would  have  done.  Constematbn  and  alarm 
filled  the  whole  city ;  and  the  emperor  with 
his  court  fled,  and  sought  refuge  in  Linz. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  followed  him ;  but 
the  majority,  after  the  first  moment  of  terror 
was  over,  armed  in  defence  of  their  city, 
while  the  slow  progress  made  by  the  Turks 
who,  as  they  proceeded,  occupied  them- 
selves with  pillaging  all  the  villages  and 
castles  along  their  march,  left  time  for  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  to  send  a  body  of  12,000 
men  into  the  city  as  a  garrison ;  and  as  he 
could  not  venture  to  advance  with  his  small 
army  in  order  to  cut  off  the  passage  of  the 
enemy,  he  drew  off  his  troops  from  the  high 
road,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Polish 
kinif. 

Count  RUdiger  of  Stahrenberg  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  of  war  commandant 
of  the  city,  and  he  showed  all  activity  and 
haste  in  doing  every  thing  possible  to  place 
it  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  every  man  ca- 
pable of  working  or  bearing  arms  assisted 
cheerfully.  On  the  14th  of  June  the  vizier 
appeared  with  his  immense  army  before 
the  walls,  occupying  a  space  of  the  country 
around  them  to  an  extent  of  six  leagues. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  trenches  were 
opened,  the  cannon  fired  upon  the  city,  and 


the  siege  conunenoed ;  the  walls  were  un- 
derminedy  and  every  preparation  was  made 
by  the  Turks  for  blowinff  up  the  bastkus  in 
order  to  rush  pell  melT  into  the  devoted 
place,  where  they  hoped  to  make  a  glorious 
booty.  The  besieged,  however,  made  an 
heroic  defence,  and  repaired  in  the  night 
what  had  been  damaged  during  the  day. 
Every  step  of  ground  was  obstinately  dis- 
puted, and  thus  a  struggle  equally  desperate 
and  determined  was  maintained  by  the  as- 
sailants and  the  assailed.  The  moot  fierce 
and  sanguinary  scene  of  contest  was  at  the 
L5bel  bastion,  where  scarcely  any  part  of 
the  ground  was  left  unstained  with  the  blood 
of  friend  and  foe.  Meantime  the  Turin 
gained  a  footing  more  and  more;  at  the 
end  of  August  they  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  moat  of  the  city  walls,  and  on 
the  4th  of  September  they  sprung  a  mine 
under  the  Burg  bastion ;  the  explosion  nnade 
half  the  city  shake  and  totter,  the  bastkn 
itself  was  rent  asunder  to  an  extent  of  more 
than  thirty  feet,  and  pieces  of  its  walls  scat- 
tered around  in  all  directions.  The  breach 
was  so  great  that  the  enemy  made  an  im- 
mediate assault,  but  they  were  repulsed. 
On  the  following  morning,  they  made  another 
attack  and  were  again  driven  back  by  the 
brave  defenders.  On  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber another  and  final  mine  was  sprung  un- 
der the  same  bastion,  and  this  time  the  breach 
was  so  extensive  that  a  whole  battalion  of 
the  enemy's  troops  was  enabled  to  penetrate 
through  it.  This  was  now  a  moment  of 
most  extreme  danger;  the  garrison  was 
completely  exhausted  by  constant  fighting 
and  fatigue,  and  sickness  had  reduced  their 
number  considerably,  while  the  ooromand- 
ant  had  sent  courier  after  courier  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  in  vain.  At  length  on 
the  11th,  while  the  whole  city  was  in  mo- 
mentary  expectation  and  dread  of  the  ene- 
my's assault,  the  Viennese  obserred  from 
their  walls  that,  by  the  movements  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  the  expected  and  so  much 
longed-for  succor  must  be  near  at  hand ; 
and  soon  afterwards,  to  the  joy  of  all,  the 
Christian  army  showed  itself  on  the  Kales 
Hill,  and  announced  its  presence  by  dis* 
charges  from  the  artillery.  The  brave 
Sobi^i  had  now  arrived  at  the  head  of  his 
valiant  army ;  and  he  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  Prince  Waldeck  with  the  troops  of 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Lauenburgy  the  margraves  of  Baden  and 
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Baireutb,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  prln* 
ces  of  ADhalt,  and  many  other  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  empire,  who  all  brought  with 
them  a  numerous  body  of  their  own  troops. 
With  such  a  select  body  of  leaders  Charles 
of  Lorraine  felt  he  might  venture  to  advance 
against  the  enemy,  although  his  entire  force 
amounted  only  to  40,000  men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Christian  army  descended  the 
Kalen  Hill  in  order  of  battle.  ,The  vil- 
lage of  Nussdorf,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  was  first  attacked  by  the  im- 
perialists and  Saxons,  who  occupied  the 
left  wing,  and  was  taken  after  an  obstinate 
resistance.  Meantime,  towards  mid-day,  the 
king  of  Poland  had  descended  into  the  plain 
with  the  right  wing,  and  at  the  head  of  his 
€)avalry  dashed  against  the  innumerable 
battalions  of  the  Turkish  horsemen,  and 
with  irresistible  ibrce  penetrated  through 
the  very  centre  of  their  ranks,  spreading 
before  him  confusion  and  dismay  ;  hb 
daring  courage,  however,  carried  him  a 
little  too  far,  K>r  he  was  speedily  surround- 
ed  by  the  Turks,  who  now  closed  upon  him 
and  his  few  companions,  and  he  must  soon 
have  been  overcome  and  destroyed,  had  he 
not  summoned  the  German  cavaliers  who 
were  in  his  rear  to  the  rescue,  and  who, 
galloping  up  with  lightning's  speed,  fell 
with  tremendous  force  upon  his  turbaned 
captors,  and  delivering  him  from  their 
hands,  put  them  to  flieht,  and  soon  the 
whole  of  this  body  of  the  Turkish  army 
was  overthrown  and  sent  flying  in  all 
directions. 

This  action,  however,  only  served  as  an 
introductory  scene  to  the  grand  battle  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  war ;  for  the 
immeasurable  camp  of  the  Turks,  covered 
with  thousands  of  tents,  still  maintained  its 
position,  while  their  artillery  continued  to 
bombard  the  city. 

The  imperial  commander-in-chief  held  a 
council  of  war  whether  the  battle  should 
be  commenced  that  evening,  or  whether 
the  soldiers  should  rest  until  the  following 
morning,  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
enemy  appeared  to  be  already  running 
away  in  every  direction.  And  such  was 
tbe  case  in  reality.  An  irresistible  terror 
bad  come  over  them  ;  they  fled,  abandoning 
tbeir  camp  and  all  their  baggage  and  am- 
munition, and  very  soon  even  th^  who  had 
fired  upon  the  town  followed  the  example 
and  decamped  with  the  whole  army. 


The  booty  made  in  the  camp  was  im- 
mense; it  was  estimated  at  15,000,000 
dollars,  and  the  tent  of  the  grand  vizier 
alone  was  valued  at  400,000  dollars ;  in 
the  military  chest  were  found  2,000,000  of 
dollars.  The  king  of  Poland  obtained 
4,000,000  of  florins  for  his  portion,  and 
in  a  letter  to  his  consort,  he  writes  respeo^ 
iog  the  battle  and  the  great  joy  felt  by 
the  delivered  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  in  the 
following  terms :  *'  The  whole  of  the  ene- 
my's camp,  together  with  their  artillery 
and  an  incalculable  amount  of  property, 
has  fallen  into  our  hands.  The  camels 
and  mules,  together  with  the  captive  Turks, 
are  driven  away  in  herds,  while  I  myself 
am  become  the  heir  of  the  grand  vizier. 
The  banner  which  was  usually  borne  be- 
fore him,  together  with  the  standard  of  Ma- 
homet, with  which  the  sultan  had  honor- 
ed him  in  this  campaign,  and  the  teota, 
wagons,  and  baggage,  are  all  fallen  to 
my  share ;  even  some  of  the  quivers  cap- 
tured among  the  rest,  are  alone  worth  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  describe  all  the  other  objects  of 
luxury  found  in  his  tents,  as  for  instance 
his  baths,  fountains,  gardens,  and  a  variety 
of  rare  animals.  This  morning  I  was  in 
the  city  and  found  that  it  could  hardly  have 
held  out  more  than  five  days.  Never  be- 
fore did  the  eye  of  man  see  a  work  of 
equal  magnitude  dispatched  with  a  vigor 
like  that  with  which  they  blew  up,  and 
shattered  to  pieces  huge  masses  of  stone  and 
rocks.  I  myself  had  to  sustain  a  kmg 
contest  with  the  vizier's  troops  before  the 
left  wing  came  up  to  my  aid,  but  after  the 
battle  I  was  surrounded  by  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  Prince  Waldeck,  and  several 
other  princes  of  the  empire,  who  embraced 
me  with  warm  affection.  The  generals 
took  hold  of  my  hands  and  feet,  the  colonels 
with  their  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  salu- 
ted me  with,  *  Long  live  our  brkve  king!' 
This  morning  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to- 
gether with  the  duke  of  Lorraine  came  to 
me;  and,  finally,  the  governor  of  Vienna, 
Count  Stahrenberg,  with  a  multitude  of  the 
people,  rich  and  poor,  came  to  meet  me ; 
all  greeted  me  most  cordially,  and  called 
me  their  deliverer.  In  the  streets  were  loud 
rejoicings  and  cries  of  'Long  live  the 
king !'  When  I  rode  out  into  the  encamp- 
ment after  dinner,  the  populace  with  up- 
lifted hands  accompanied  me  out  of  the 
city  gate.    Let  us»  for  this  moat  gk>riona 
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▼ictory,  render  to  the  Most  High,  praise, 
honor,  and  thanksgiving,  for  ever!" 

The  Austrians  had  good  cause  to  foel 
mteful  for  this  deliverance.  For  this 
formidable  foe  not  only  plundered  and 
slaughtered  the  people  according  to  his 
usual  practice  in  war,  but  without  making 
any  distinction,  dragged  after  him  all  he 
oould  seize  as  slaves.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated  that  altogether,  Austria  lost  in  this 
way  67,000  individuals,  among  whom  were 
60,000  children  and  26,000  women  and 

Soung  fomales,  and  of  the  latter  alone  204 
elonged  to  the  families  of  oounto  and  others 
of  the  nobility. 

The  whole  of  Europe  took  an  interest 
in  the  deliverance  of  Vienna ;  Louis  XIV. 
alone  was  greatly  confounded,  and  none  of 
his  ministers  oould  command  sufficient 
courage  to  bear  the  intelligence  to  him ; 
nay,  credible  writers  assert  that,  in  the 
tent  of  the  grand  vizier,  letters  were  found 
from  the  king,  containing  the  entire  plan 
for  the  siege  df  Vienna. 

The  war  with  the  Turks  continued  with 
a  few  intermissions  fifteen  years  longer, 
ending  gloriously  for  the  imperial  arms. 
The  terror  felt  for  their  name  ceased,  and 
their  military  fame  had  now  declined.  In 
the  year  1687  they  were  totally  defeated 
at  Mohacz  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and 
Prince  Bugene  of  Savoy,  and  as  a  conse- 
queaoe  of  this  victory  the  whole  of  Hun. 
gary  submitted  to  the  imperial  dominion, 
and  even  made  its  regal  dignity  hereditary, 
instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  only  elective. 
After  the  great  victory  of  Prince  Eugene 
at  Zeutha,  in  1697,  an  armistice  for  twenty- 
five  years  was  concluded  with  the  Turks 
at  Carlowitz. 
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Louis  XIV.  had  employed  the  interval, 
while  Austria  and  the  German  princes 
were  subjugating  their  formidable  enemy 
in  the  southeast,  in  gathering  new  forces, 
for  he  did  not  deem  the  usurped  posses- 
sions already  in  his  hands  sufficient.  And 
as  he  thought  the  present  to  be  the  most 
favorable  moment,  he  availed  himself  of 
certain  insignificant  disputes  respecting  the 
hereditary  title  of  Charles,  the  electoral 
prince  of  the  palatinate,  and  the  succes- 
sion  to  the  electorate  of  Colc^e,  aAer  the 
death  of  Maximilian  Henry  ;  and  pretend. 
ing  that  it  devolved  upon  him  to  protect 
the  constitution  of  Germany,  he  issued  a 
fresh  declaration  of  war  against  the  empe- 
ror in  1688.  Before  it  was  even  made 
known,  his  troops  invaded  the  Netherlands 
and  began  to  lay  waste  as  before.  Sum- 
moned by  this  danger,  numerous  armies 
from  Northern  Germany,  Saxony,  Hano- 
ver, and  Hesse,  hastened  to  the  Rhine  on 
the  defensive.  This  was  the  more  praise- 
worthy, as  at  Ratisbon  they  were  yet  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  war.  However,  even  here, 
things  began  to  wear  a  more  deterroiDed 
aspect;  an  imperial  war  was  declared, 
without  allowing  any  one  of  the  states  to 
remain  neutral,  and  the  emperor  added  to 
the  declaration:  ''The  govemnient  of 
France  is  not  to  be  considered  simply  as 
the  enemy  of  the  empire,  but,  like  the 
Turks,  the  enemy  of  all  Christendom." 

The  arn^ance  of  France  and  the  vio- 
lations of  the  Nimwegen  treaty  o(  peace 
excited  also  the  indignation  of  the  other 
European  states ;  soon  England,  Hol- 
land, Spain,  and  subsequently  Savo}'} 
took  part  in  the  war,  and  the  new  king  of 
England,  William  III.,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  his  declaration  of  war,  likewise  calls 
King  Louis—"  A  disturber  of  the  peace  and 
the  common  enemy  of  all  Christendom." 

In  order  that  France  might  wage  a  suc- 
cessful war  against  so  many  adversaries 
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unhappy  Germany  was  asain  subjected  to 
the  inhuman  treatment  which  the  minister 
Louvois  had  suggested:  the  flourishing 
banks  of  the  Rhine  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  complete  desolation,  and  the  recital  of 
the  cruelties  inflicted  excites  but  one  feel- 
ing of  horror. 

As  early  as  January,  1689,  the  cavalry 
of  General  Melac  surrounded  the  country 
abound  Heidelberg  and  set  fire  to  the  towns 
of  Rohrbach,  Nuszlocb,  Wisloch,  Kirch- 
heim,  Eppenheim,  Neckarhausen,  and 
many  others,  while  the  poor  defenceless 
people,  who  supplicated  for  mercy  on  their 
knees,  were  stripped  and  hunted  naked 
into  the  fields,  then  covered  with  snow, 
where  many  perished  through  the  cold. 
Heidelberg  itself  was  set  on  fire  in  several 
jifferent  places.  The  towns  of  Mannheim, 
Offenburg,  Creuznach,  Oppenheim,  Bruch- 
aal,  Frankenthal,  Baden,  Rastadt,  and  many 
other  small  towns  and  villages,  met  the 
same  fate.  The  inhabitants  were  not  even 
permitted,  afler  being  plundered  and  ill- 
treated,  to  take  refuge  in  the  German  dis- 
tricts, but  were  obliged  to  betake  them- 
selves  to  the  French  territory.  The  an- 
cient free  cities  of  the  empire.  Spires  and 
Worms,  underwent  a  lingering  and  trlily 
pitiable  state  of  suffering.  After  innu- 
merable calamities,  after  the  inhabitants 
had  for  seven  months  endured  all  and  sac- 
rificed all,  and  now  thought  that  at  least 
their  cities  woul4  be  saved,  it  was  an- 
nounced to  them  that  the  interest  of  the 
king  required  that  both  these  cities  should 
be  razed  to  the  ground.  The  unhappy 
people  were  compelled  to  wander  forth  out 
of  their  gates,  as  mendicants  and  destitute 
of  all  means  of  subsistence,  into  the  near- 
est French  cities,  and  Spires  and  Worms 
were  both  set  in  flames  and  reduced  to 
ashes.  On  this  occasion  French  avarice 
violated  and  sacrilegiously  broke  open  the 
very  graves  of  the  ancient  Salic  emperors 
in  the  cathedral  of  Spires ;  several  silver 
coffins  deposited  there  were  removed,  and 
the  venerated  bones  they  contained  scat- 
tered upon  the  ground.  In  Worms  alone, 
fifteen  Catholic  churches  and  convents, 
besides  those  of  the  Jesuits  and  Domini- 
cans, were  reduced  to  ashes.  When  the 
young  duke  of  Crequi,  who  had  the  chief 
oooomand  in  these  operations,  was  asked 
why  he  visited  these  cities  with  such  se- 
verity,  he  merely  replied,  '*  It  is  the  king's 
pleasure,  "-—and  produced  a  list  of  1900 
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towns  and  villages  which  were  yet  to  be 
destroyed.  These  enormities  were  per- 
petrated by  a  nation,  calling  itself  the 
most  civilized  and  polished  in  the  world, 
and  just  at  that  period  of  its  history  too, 
which  it  denominated  the  golden  age  of  its 
refinement ;  they  were  the  commands  of  a 
king,  who  wished  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  protector  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
wherever  he  found  them.  Before  he  made 
known  the  designs  which  his  thirst  for  con- 
quest  had  led  him  to  form,  he  sent  presents 
to  sixty  foreign  savants,  accompanied  with 
the  following  letter  from  his  minister,  Col- 
bert: "Although  the  king,"  he  says,  "is 
not  your  sovereign,  he  is  desirous  of  being 
your  benefactor ;  he  sends  this  present  as 
a  token  of  his  regard."  In  this  way  he 
succeeded  in  attaching  to  himself  partisans 
amidst  the  most  learned  men  of  other  na- 
tions ;  but  now  none  had  longer  confidence 
in  the  honesty  of  his  intentions,  and  those 
who  formerly  wished  success  to  his  arms, 
broke  out  into  execrations  and  curses 
against  him  and  his  people. 

This  animosity  against  France,  and  the 
excellent  generalship  of  the  old  duke  of 
Lorraine,  rendered  the  German  arms,  dur- 
ing  the  first  years  of  the  war,  tolerably  suc- 
cessful ;  and  several  fortified  towns  on  the 
Rhine  were  recovered  from  the  French. 
After  the  duke's  death,  however,  and  when 
the  zeal  of  the  first  moment  had  cooled 
down,  the  advantage  turned  in  favor  of  the 
indefatigable  enemy,  especially  after  the 
great  French  general,  the  marshal  of  Lux- 
emburg, had  in  1690  routed  a  German  le- 
gion at  Fleurus.  Subsequently,  however, 
in  1698,  they  in  some  measure  regained 
their  former  position  under  a  new  German 
general.  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  a  pupil  of 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  ably  defended 
the  banks  of  the  Neckar;  and  with  an 
army  of  inferior  numbers,  he  made  such 
an  admirable  stand  at  Heilbronn,  that  the 
enemy  would  not  again  venture  to  invade 
Swabia. 

All  the  belligerent  nations  being  wearied 
out,  a  congress  of  peace  was  at  length  con- 
vened at  Kyswick,  a  small  village  with  a 
castle  near  the  Hague,  in  Holland.  Louis 
XIV.  was  desirous  of  peace  this  time,  m 
order  to  prepare  for  a  new  war  which  he 
anticipated  as  near  at  hand.  The  death  of 
Charles  11.  the  king  of  Spain,  was  expected 
shortly  to  take  place,  and  as  he  had  no 
children,  Louis  wished  to  obuin  that  coon- 
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try  for  himaelf.  AcoordiDgly,  be  now  of- 
fered to  deliver  up  many  places,  and  among 
the  rest  the  important  citadel  of  Strasburg. 
But  the  negotiations  were  hardly  enter^ 
upon  before  he  succeeded,  with  his  usual 
cunning,  in  disuniting  the  allies,  by  pro- 
mising especial  advantages  to  England, 
Holland,  and  Spain.  They  therefore  con- 
eluded  a  separate  peace  lor  themselves,  and 
abandoned  the  emperor  and  empire  alto- 
gether. And  now  the  ambassadors  resumed 
Uieir  high  and  haughty  tone. 

When  the  question  was  discussed  re- 
specting the  compensation  to  be  made  for 
the  excessive  losses  produced  by  the  war, 
and  when  the  cities  of  Worms  and  Spires 
alone  demanded,  as  an  indemnification, 
9,000,000  florins,  while  the  duchy  of  Ba- 
den claimed  8,000,000,  and  Wurtemberg 
10',000,000,  they  replied  in  an  ironical 
tone:  "War  brings  with  it  many  evils; 
if  the  Germans  are  determined  to  have  sat- 
isfaction, let  them  lead  their  army  into  the 
centre  of  France,  and  there  plunder  or 
conquer  as  much  as  they  please."  At  last 
they  engaged,  out  of  all  they  had  conquered, 
to  deliver  up  Freiburg,  Brisach,  and  Phil- 
ipsburg,  together  with  those  places  reuni- 
ted by  the  four  chambers  beyond  Alsace. 
On  the  evening  before  the  ratification  of 
peace,  and  just  when  all  considered  that 
every  thing  was  arranged  for  signature,  the 
French  ministers  came  forward  with  an  ad- 
ditional stipulation,  insisting  upon  its  being 
acceded  to,  viz.,  *^  That  in  all  the  reunited 
places  now  about  to  be  restored,  the  Catho- 
lie  religion  should  remain  as  it  was  ;"  that 
is,  in  1922  German  townships  which  had 
been  previously  Protestant,  and  into  which 
the  French  garrisons  had  introduced,  with 
a  high  hand,  the  Catholic  worship,  the  lat- 
ter should  remain  the  state  religion.  The 
Protestant  ambassadors  of  Germany  stren- 
uously resisted  this  clause ;  but  their  re- 
monstrances were  not  attended  to,  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  The  worst 
feature  of  the  case,  and  what  Louis  un- 
doubtedly aimed  at,  was  that  the  Protest- 
ants looked  upon  the  emperor  himself  as 
the  secret  mover  of  this  so-called  Ryswick- 
ian  clause,  whence  it  produced  in  Ger- 
many fresh  distrusts  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion ;  and,  in  truth,  the  imperial  ambas- 
ai^ors  by  no  means  showed  themselves 
vigilant  against  the  designs  of  France,  nor 
were  they  sufficiently  determined  in  their 
opposition. 


Another  cause  also  of  the  discord  which 
at  this  period  prevailed  in  GermaD j,  was 
the  creation  of  a  new  electoral  dignity,  on 
behalf  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  or  Bnios- 
wick-LUneburg.  That  princely  house  had 
rendered  the  emperor  yery  important  ser. 
vice  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks  aod  the 
French  ;  Leopold,  therefore,  was  desirous 
of  rewarding  it  with  the  said  electoral  dig. 
nity,  and  a  majority  of  the  other  electors, 
even  thoee  of  the  Catholic  party,  became  by 
degrees  agreeable  to  this  proceeding,  aU 
though  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  add  a 
new  Protestant  vote  to  the  electoral  college ; 
still,  to  them,  this  appeared  not  unreason- 
able, since  the  Protestants  had  lost  a  vote 
through  the  elector-palatine  having  gone 
over  to  the  Catholic  religion.  But  the 
princes,  especially  Brunswick-WolfenbUt- 
tel,  struggled  vehemently  against  thiseleva. 
tion  of  one  of  their  number,  for  thereby  one 
of  their  most  valuable  votes  would  be  with- 
drawn  from  them.  When,  therefore,  the 
emperor,  notwithstanding  their  oppositioo, 
conferred,  in  1692,  the  investiture  of  the  new 
electorate  on  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover, 
it  produced  so  much  contention  and  genend 
discontent  in  the  college  of  princes,  that  it 
was  deemed  advisable,  for  the  present,  that 
Hanover  should  not  be  permitted  to  occo- 
py  a  place  in  the  electoral  assembly.  The 
new  electorate  was  not  inconsiderable ;  the 
elder  brother,  George  William  of  LOnehurg, 
had  transferred  his  dukedom  to  his  young- 
er brother  Ernest  Augustus,  so  that  now 
LUnebui^,  Calenbure,  and  Grubenhageo, 
with  the  province  of  Hoya  and  Diepholz, 
formed  together  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
German  territories.  The  new  elector  was 
also  chief  standard-bearer  of  the  empire, 
and  he  promised,  in  all  cases  of  the  electioo 
of  an  emperor,  always  to  give  bis  vote  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  grant  the  Cath- 
olics in  his  own  dominions  the  free  exer. 
cise  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  to  furoisli 
in  aid  of  the  war  500,000  dollars,  together 
with  6000  men  to  Hungary,  and  3UO0  to 
the  Rhine.  When  Ernest  Augustus  died 
in  1608,  even  those  of  the  electoral  pnnces 
who  had  not  heretofore  approved  of  the  en- 
ation  of  a  ninth  electorate,  now  voted  for 
the  investiture  of  his  son  George  Lewis; 
the  college  of  princes,  on  the  other  haod. 
protested  anew  against  it ;  nor  did  they  re- 
cognise it  Ull  the  year  1705.  The  bouse 
of  Hanover,  however,  was  soon  to  rise  yet 
higher,  for  in  the  year  1714,  George  Levif 
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asceaded  the  English  throne  by  inherit, 
ance,  on  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne,  who 
bad  survived  the  whole  of  her  thirteen  chiU 
dren. 

The  year  1696  also  witnessed  the  ele- 
vation  of  a  Grerman  prince  to  a  royal 
throne ;  the  Elector  Frederick  Augustus 
of  Saxony,  aAer  the  death  of  the  gallant 
Sobieski,  was  elected  king  by  the  Poles, 
and  took  the  title  of  Augustus  I.  He  was 
obliged  to  change  his  creed  and  conform  to 
the  Catholic  church ;  in  his  Saxon  domin- 
ions, however,  no  alteration  was  attempted 
in  the  constitution  of  the  church.  The 
Polish  crown,  however,  proved  no  boon  to 
the  Saxon  house,  and  was  soon  lost  again. 

This  was  a  period  of  aggrandizing  ef- 
fort among  the  princes,  and  these  examples 
influenced  several.  A  prince  of  Orange 
had  just  become  king  of  England,  and  the 
elector  of  Saxony  was  king  of  Poland ; 
this  prompted  Frederick  III.,  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
duke  of  Prussia,  likewise  to  assume  the 
royal  title.  His  territories  were  indeed 
small,  but  Frederick  loved  splendor  and 
outward  show  more  than  any  thing  else ; 
he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  at 
Kdnigsberg,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1701, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  solemnly 
placed  the  crown  on  his  own  head  and  that' 
of  his  consort ;  henceforth  he  was  known 
aa  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times  were 
exceedingly  favorable  for  these  self-promo- 
tions ;  at  another  period  they  might  have 
encountered  much  opposition.  The  Span- 
ish war  of  succession  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out,  and  the  powers  which  were 
implicated  in  it  hastened  to  obtain  allies. 
The  emperor  Leopold  was  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge the  new  Prussian  royal  tide, 
and  he  received  in  return  assistance  in  the 
war,  and  the  assurance  that  the  imperial 
dignity  should  continue  in  the  house  of 
Austria.  Sweden,  England,  HollcCnd,  Po- 
land,  Denmark,  atid  Russia,  also  soon  fol- 
lowed,  all  equally  from  motives  of  state 
policy.  On  the  other  hand,  France  and 
Spain,  together  with  the  pope,  finding  their 
adversaries  had  already  gained  over  the 
king,  delayed  their  recognition  until  the 
peace  of  Utrecht. 

The  curse  of  our  history  since  the  Thir- 
ty Years'  War,  has  been  that  our  country 
was  drawitinto  all  the  quarrels  of  the  na- 
tfent  of  Eunqpe,  even  suoh  as  were  foreign 


to  her,  and  her  soil  was  the  principal  arena 
on  which  others  spent  their  rage  in  war. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  plains  of  Saxony, 
Swabia,  and  Bavaria,  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  so  many  battles,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  the 
Saale,  and  the  Elster,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Danube,  the  Lech,  the  Inn,  and  the 
Neckar,  have  been  so  severely  trodden 
down  by  the  burning  foot  of  war. 

In  like  manner,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  shook 
which  convulsed  the  southern  half  of  Eu- 
rope^ was,  to  a  great  extent,  fought  out  on 
the  plains  of  (^rmany.  This  was  occa* 
sioned  by  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  king  of 
Spain. 

Two  sovereign  families,  at  that  period, 
had  the  government  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe--4he  houses  of  Austria  and  Bour- 
bon :  the  former  had  separated  into  two 
branches,  the  Austrian  proper  and  the 
Austro-Spanish  branch ;  but  the  moment 
had  now  arrived  when  both  could  again 
blend  together  in  one.  Loub  XIV.  had,  it 
is  true,  married  the  eldest  sister  of  the  de^ 
ceased  king  of  Spain,  but  she  had,  by  a 
solemn  covenant,  renounced  her  right  to 
the  Spanish  succession.  The  second  sister 
was  married  to  the  emperor  Leopold  ;  she 
had  made  no  such  renunciation.  Her 
daughter,  howev^er,  consort  of  Maximilian 
Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  was  obliged 
before  her  marriage,  like  her  aunt,  to  re- 
nounce all  her  hereditary  claims  to  Spain. 
The  emperor  Leopold,  however,  by  a  sec- 
ond marriage  with  a  princess  of  the  pala- 
tine house  of  Neuberg,  had  two  sons, 
Joseph  and  Charles ;  Leopold  demanded 
the  crown  of  Spain  on  behalf  of  the  latter, 
on  the  ground  that  Leopold's  mother  was 
an  aunt  of  Charles  II.  France,  however, 
as  well  as  Bavaria,  refused  to  allow  that 
the  renunciations  of  these  princesses  af- 
fected their  families,  because  they  had 
given  up  only  their  own  claims,  and  had 
no  power  to  renounce  the  rights  of  their 
posterity.  Each  of  these  powers  now  en- 
deavored, through  their  ambassadors,  to 
induce  King  Charles  II.,  during  his  life- 
time, to  make  a  will  in  their  favor ;  and 
Charles,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  the 
independence  of  Spain  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, named  Joseph  Ferdinand,  elector  of 
Bavaria,  his  successor.  This  youth,  how- 
ever, died  of  the  amall-pox,  even  before 
the  king,  in  the  year  1699|  and  tl^  oonteat 
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between  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria 
commenced  afresh.  Leopold  could  easily 
have  obtained  the  victory  if  he  had  been 
represented  by  a  more  able  envoy  at  Ma- 
drid, and  if  he  himself  had  possessed  more 
decision  of  character ;  for  both  the  Spanish 
queen  and  Cardinal  Portocarraro,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  most  influential  man 
at  the  court,  were  favorably  disposed  to- 
wards Austria.  But  Leopold's  ambassa- 
dor, Count  von  Harrach,  a  haughty,  ava- 
ricious blunderer,  left  the  field  quite  clear 
for  the  adroitness  and  cunning  of  the  French 
agent,  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt ;  this  man 

fained  over  the  most  considerable  of  the 
paniards  one  after  another,  and,  at  last, 
even  the  cardinal,  and  through  him  the 
king  himself.  Charles  made  a  secret  will, 
and  when  he  died,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1700,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  named 
therein  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  Pbilip, 
duke  of  Anjou,  heir  to  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy.  The  emperor  was  thoroughly 
confounded  by  this  unexpected  blow  ;  but 
he  had  to  thank  himself  alone  for  it,  for 
previously,  when  the  Spanish  court  had 
repeatedly  pressed  him  to  let  his  son,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  come  into  Spain  with  a 
small  army— during  the  continuance  of  the 
fornler  war  with  France — ^the  emperor, 
owing  to  his  want  of  resolution,  refused  to 
give  his  consent. 

Louis  XIV.  knew  well  that,  notwith- 
standing the  will  of  the  late  king,  to  take 
possession  of  Spain  for  his  grandson  with- 
out war  was  not  possible ;  for  Austria  had 
been  too  severely  injured ;  while  the  other 
states  of  Europe  likewise  viewed,  with 
great  jealousy,  the  excessive  power  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  William  III.,  king  of 
England  and  stadtholder  of  the  Nether- 
lands, an  active  and  very  able  man,  who 
considered  it  his  province  to  preserve  the 
due  balance  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
therefore  had  always  been  the  enemy  of 
Louis,  concluded  an  alliance  between  both 
of  his  dominions  and  Austria ;  this  was 
the  more  important,  as  England  and  Hoi- 
land  were  the  wealthiest  and  most  power- 
ful rulers  of  the  sea.  Hence  Louis  con- 
sidered awhile  whether  he  should  accept 
of  the  Spanish  king's  will ;  he  then  called 
his  council  together,  and  as  they  unani- 
mously  concurred,  he  resolved  to  do  so ; 
accordingly,  he  proclaimed  his  grandson 
king  of  Spain  and  both  the  Indies,  in  the 
presence  of  a  brilliant  assembly  of  his 


court.  When  he  entered  from  his  cabinet, 
leading  the  prince  by  the  hand,  he  exclaim- 
ed, as  stated  by  a  French  writer,  with  the 
air  of  a  lord  of  the  universe  :  "  My  lords, 
you  see  here  the  king  of  Spain.  Nature 
has  formed  him  for  il ;  the  deceased  king 
has  nominated  him,  the  people  desire  him, 
and  I  consent." 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  new  and  dire- 
ful struggle  in  Europe.  Germany  was, 
alas  !  divided  in  itself;  Prussia,  Hanover, 
the  palatinate,  and  a  few  other  states  were, 
from  the  beginning,  for  the  emperor.  Max- 
imilian Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria  aad 
also  stadtholder  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands,  was  on  the  side  of  the  French,  and 
Louis,  in  consideration  of  his  claims  to  the 
Spanish  succession,  had  already  made  a 
secret  promise  to  him  of  the  Netherlands; 
whether  seriously,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  brother  of  Maximilian,  the  elector  of 
Cologne,  followed  his  example  and  received 
French  troops  into  his  territory,  "  for  the 
good  of  the  Germanic  empire  and  the 
preservation  of  its  peace,  (!)"  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed  in  the  official  declarations. 

The  emperor  Leopold  determined  widi- 
out  delay  on  sending  an  army  into  Italy, 
to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  territo- 
ries in  that  country,  Milan  and  Naples, 
He  placed  at  its  head  Francis  Eugeoe, 
prince  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
warriors  and  statesmen  of  his  time,  as  well 
as  of  all  history.  He  sprang  from  a  colla- 
teral  branch  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  aod 
was  intended  in  his  youth  for  the  clerical 
profession  ;  but  his  genius  led  him  to  die 
study  of  history  and  its  great  examples, 
and  this  again  impelled  him  into  the  rapid 
current  of  active  life,  where  the  skill  of 
such  as  aspire  to  glory  is  put  to  the  test 
in  sight  of  waving  laurels.  When  in  bis 
twentieth  year,  he  offered  his  services  to 
Louis  XIV.  The  latter,  not  deeming  him 
worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  his  dimin- 
utiveness,  treated  his  offer  with  ridicule, 
and  advised  him  to  continue  in  the  clerical 
profession.  Eugene  immediately  turned  to 
Austria,  where  the  Turkish  war  seemed  to 
favor  his  wishes,  and  be  soon  distinguished 
himself  so  greatly,  that,  after  the  deliver- 
ance of  Vienna  in  1688,  on  which  occa- 
sion  he  fought  gallantly,  the  emperor  gave 
him  the  command  of  a  cavalry  reginieDt. 
Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  already  recog* 
nised  him  as  a  hero,  and  predicted  what 
he  would  one  day  beoome  in  leiatioo  It 
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the  imperial  house ;  and,  in  1693,  Leopold 
i4;>pointed  him  field-marshal.  Louis  would 
now  gladly  have  gained  him  over  to  him* 
self,  and  for  whioh  object  he  sent  to  him 
an  ofier  of  the  stadtholdership  of  Cham- 
paign,  and  the  dignity  of  a  marshal  of 
France ;  but  Eugene  answered  the  person 
deputed :  <<  Tell  your  king  that  I  am  an  im- 
perial field-marshal,  which  is  worth  quite 
as  much  as  the  staff  of  a  French  mar- 
shal." 

Eugene  was  in  every  respect  a  great 
general ;  his  mind  embraced  at  once  the 
most  important  enterprise,  together  with  all 
its  details,  and  while  engaged  in  forming 
his  plan  of  battle,  and  all  its  accompanying 
operations,  he  never  neglected  to  provide 
for  the  most  minute  wants  of  his  army, 
which  consequently  placed  the  greatest 
confidence  in  their  commander.  His  eagle 
eye  eagerly  seized  with  the  greatest  promp- 
titude the  advantages  of  the  moment,  and 
the  errors  of  his  Mversary  were  speedily 
caught  at  and  made  available  for  his  own 
object.  He  was,  however,  not  less  distin- 
guished in  his  private  character  as  a  man ; 
v>T  his  spirit  rose  superior  to  the  religious 
and  political  prejudices  of  his  day,  and  he 
esteemed  more  highly  the  arts  of  peace 
than  the  dazzling  slories  of  war ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  so  modest  and 
unpretending,  and  estimated  his  own  qual- 
ifications  with  so  much  moderation,  that  he 
not  only  regarded  the  promotion  of  others 
without  envy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  wil- 
linsly  occupied  a  subordinate  post,  if  by 
so  doing  he  could  promote  the  general  good. 
In  person  Prince  Eugene  was  under  the 
middle  size,  and  as  he  walked  amidst  the 
tents  of  his  camp,  enveloped  in  his  gray 
military  cloak,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
few  would  recognise  in  his  small  figure 
the  renowned  leader  of  armies,  except  diose 
to  whom  the  brilliant  fire  of  his  dark  eye 
betrayed  his  presence. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1701,  Eugene 
marched  against  Italy  with  the  imperial 
army,  together  with  ten  thousand  auxiliary 
troops  from  Prussia,  and  a  division  of  Hano- 
verians. The  forces  assembled  at  Rover, 
edo,  and  ascended  the  mountain  chain ;  but 
all  the  passes  oa  the  other  side  were  al- 
ready occupied  by  the  French,  so  that  it 
appeared  impossible  to  descend.  The  im- 
perial general,  however,  ordered  his  men, 
who  always  obeyed  him  with  enthusiastic 
aidor  and  alacrity»  to  out  a  passage  over 


the  rocks  and  precipices  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  miles,  in  which  they  marched,  and 
thus,  before  the  enemy  could  be  at  all 
aware  of  it,  his  arrov  poured  forth  from 
the  terrific  passes  of'^the  mountains,  and 
encamped  on  the  plains  of  Verona.  By 
two  victories  gained  at  Carpi  and  Chiari, 
Eugene  drove  the  French  from  a  part  of 
Upper  Italy,  and  established  his  winter 
quarters  there. 

As  early  as  the  autumn  of  1701,  an 
alliance  was  formed  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Austria,  The  maritime 
powers  stipulated  that  they  should  retain 
possession  of  all  the  conquests  they  might 
make  in  the  Spanish  Indies ;  and  in  return, 
they  promised  the  emperor  to  assist  him  in 
conquering  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Mi- 
Ian,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  The  English, 
would  not  have  taken  so  active  a  part  in 
the  war,  if  Louis  XIV.  himself  had  not 
foolishly  and  impudently  provoked  their 
exasperation.  England  had  just  succeed- 
ed in  driving  from  the  throne  the  family  of 
the  Stuarts,  on  account  of  their  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  had  transferred  it 
to  William  of  Orange.  Louis  received 
the  exiled  family  and  gave  them  his  pro- 
tection, and  in  1701,  on  the  death  of 
James  IL,  (who  died  at  Saint  Grermain,) 
he  recognised  his  son  James  III.  as  kins 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  was  even  reported 
that  this  prince  was  about  to  effect  a  land- 
ing in  England  at  the  head  of  a  French 
army,  liie  English  were  so  incensed 
that  a  stranger  should  thus  presume  to 
dispose  of  their  throne,  that  king  William, 
instead  of  10,000  men,  now  obtained  from 
parliament  a  vote  for  40,000. 

William  placed  at  the  head  of  this  army 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  created  after- 
wards a  duke.  He  had  not  deceived 
himself  in  maRinff  this  selection  of  his 
commander-in-chief;  Marlborough  had 
learned  the  art  of  war  in  the  school  of  the 
great  Turenne,  and,  as  a  general,  stood 
second  to  none  of  his  day.  Nature  had 
formed  him  for  a  martial  leader;  being 
tall,  handsome,  energetic,  and  of  such 
noble  deportment  and  superior  genius,  that 
the  most  elevated  in  rank  and  distinguish- 
ed men  of  every  country  involuntarily 
did  homage  to  him.  In  individual  feeling, 
he  stood  inferior  to  Eugene ;  he  did  not 
possess  that  integrity  and  nobleness  of 
mind  which  in  the  contemplation  of  grand 
objects  loses  sight  of  self;   while  he  is 
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also  accused  of  an  immoderate  thirst  lor 
gain. 

In  March,  1702,  Marlborough  landed  iii 
the  Netheriands  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  army ;  his  im- 
mediate  object  was  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  the  electorate  of  Cologne.  King 
William  III.  died  the  same  month  in  oon- 
sequence  of  a  violent  fall  from  his  horse 
while  hunting ;  but  his  successor.  Queen 
Anne,  implicitly  adhered  to  all  his  plans, 
and  the  war  was  continued. 

With  this  firm  determination  shown  on 
the  part  of  foreigners,  the  states  of  the 
Germanic  empire  resolved  upon  taking  a 
decisive  part  in  this  war  of  vengeance 
against  their  hereditary  enemy.  The  de- 
claration of  war  followed  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1702,  and  it  concluded  thus: — 
<' France  has  done  every  thing  in  her 
power  to  humble  and  crush  the  Grerman 
nation,  in  order  that  she  might  the  more 
easily  effect,  what  she  has  so  long  and 
zealously  been  aiming  at,  viz.,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  universal  monarchy."  The 
conduct  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had 
likewise  provoked  the  decision  of  the  other 
members  of  the  empire  in  favor  of  the 
same  cause ;  for,  obstinately  adhering  to 
France,  he  had  collected  a  considerable 
force  with  which  he  suddenly  attacked  and 
took  possession  of  the  free  imperial  city 
of  Ulm,  on  the  Sd  of  September ;  an  act 
severely  condemned  by  the  other  states. 

The  dukes  of  Brunswick  also,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  continued  indignation 
against  the  elector  of  Hanover,  forgot 
themselves  so  far  as  to  raise  troops  for  Uie 
service  of  France ;  and  as  they  paid  no 
regard  to  the  reiterated  warnings  given  to 
them,  they  were  forcibly  disarmed,  in 
1702,  by  the  elector  of  Hanover,  and 
thenceforth  compelled  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  emperor  and  the  nation. 

The  fortress  of  Landau  on  the  Rhine 
was  also  this  year  besieged  and  captured 
by  the  imperial  general,  Lewis  of  Baden. 
The  Roman  king,  Joseph,  came  himself 
into  the  camp,  and  evinced  great  courage 
and  resolution.  In  Italy,  Eugene  was  as 
yet  too  weak  to  attempt  any  thing  of  im- 
portance ;  and  it  appeared  as  though  the 
hostile  parties  had  determined  to  test  each 
other's  strength  merely  in  skirmishes. 

The  following  year  was  one  more  rich 
in  exploits.  Marlborough  employed  it  in 
the  conquest  of  several  fortified  places  on 


the  borders  of  the  Netherlands,  and  cap- 
tured Bonn,  Tongem,  Huy,  Limburg,  and 
Guelders. 

In  Southern  Grermany  afiairs  were  not 
so  prosperous,  for  the  emperor  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  a  considerable  part  of  his 
army  from  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  suppress 
the  dangerous  insurrection  headed  by 
Count  Rs^zoczi,  which  had  been  raised  in 
Hungary  oy  French  influence.  The  pro- 
tracted struggle  in  that  country  had  the 
effect  generally  of  greatly  hindering  the 
Austrian  powers  from  making  any  thing 
like  a  demonstration  against  France.  In 
the  year  lYOS,  the  French  field-marshal, 
Villars,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Rhine 
and  uniting  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
The  latter  now  devised  the  plan  of  making 
an  incursion  into  the  Tyrol,  and  possessing 
himself  of  that  country,  situated  for  him 
so  conveniently.  He  marched  thither 
with  about  16,000  of  the  flower  of  his 
army,  and  the  French  marshal  remained 
behind  to  cover  Bavaria.  Owing  to  a  fire 
which  unfortunately  broke  out  in  Ku&tein, 
that  strong  mountain  fortress  fell  imme- 
diately into  the  hands  of  the  elector,  and 
in  their  first  terror  several  other  places 
surrendered,  and  among  the  rest  even  In- 
spruck  itself.  Thence  the  Bavarians 
ascended  the  Brenner  mountain  to  make 
their  way  into  Italy.  Here,  however,  they 
were  anticipated  by  the  brave  Tyrolese,  a 
people  ever  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives 
and  their  all  in  the  cause  of  their  beloved 
country,  who  on  the  present  occasion  were 
strengdiened  by  a  large  reinforcement  of 
Austrian  soldiers,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  gallant  amtmann,  Martin  Sterzing. 
They  climbed  up  the  rugged  heights  on  the 
sides  of  the  passes,  and  hurled  trees  and 
rocks  down  upon  their  foes,  as  they  defiled 
beneath  them,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to 
continue  their  march,  retreated  in  all  haste. 
A  Tyrolese  sharpshooter  in  a  ravine  lay 
in  ambuscade  for  the  elector  himself,  but, 
deceived  by  his  rich  uniform,  he  shot  the 
count  of  Arco  in  his  stead.  The  Bavarian 
army  suffered  still  greater  loss  on  its  re- 
treat, and,  after  two  months,  the  elector  re- 
turned to  his  territory  with  only  half  the 
forces  he  had  taken  with  him. 

As  a  sbrt  of  indemnification  he  succeeded, 
during  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  in  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  opulent  town  of  Augs- 
bui^,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Passau,  the  fron- 
tier fortress  of  Austria,  and  on  the  Rhine 
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the  French  had  in  the  mean  time  conquered 
the  strong  fortreasesof  Briaach  and  Landau. 

To  counterhalanoe  these  losses,  the  allies 
proposed  the  following  year  to  try  with  all 
their  forces  united  for  better  success,  and 
according  to  the  plan  laid  down  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  three  generals,  Marlbo- 
rough, Eugene,  and  Lewis  of  Baden,  should 
fight  in  conjunction  in  Southern  Grermany, 
and  that  General  Stahrenberg  should  re- 
main in  Italy  to  carry  on  a  defensive  war. 
The  three  generals  met  at  Heilbronn  on  the 
Neckar,  and  Marlborough,  with  the  mar- 
grave  of  Baden,  directed  his  course  to  the 
Danube,  and  Eugene  marohed  along  the 
Rhine.  The  Bavarians  had  stationed  a 
part  of  their  army  in  an  advantageous  po- 
sition on  the  Schellen  mountain,  near  Do- 
nauwerth,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  im- 
perialists  over  the  Danube ;  but  they  were 
attacked  there  themselves,  and  after  a  brave 
defence  compelled  to  fly,  their  entire  camp 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

After  this  engaffement  the  united  powers 
made  overtures  of  peace  to  the  elector,  and 
promised  him  considerable  advantages  if 
he  would  withdraw  from  the  alliance  of 
France.  He  began  to  waver,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  signing  the  articles  of  peace, 
when  a  messenger  informed  him  that  Mar- 
shal Tallard  was  advancing  with  a  fresh 
army  to  his  assistance.  On  receiving  this 
news,  the  elector  threw  the  pen  out  of  his 
hand  and  refused  to  sign  the  treaty.  The 
marshal  came,  but  with  him  came  likewise 
Prince  Eugene,  who  had  followed  at  his 
heels  and  now  joined  Marlborough.  They 
sent  the  old  unyielding  prince  of  Baden 
away  to  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt,  lest  he 
should  derange  their  plans  of  battle ;  and 
the  English  general  cordially  fought  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  unpretending  Eugene,  as 
the  latter  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
own  personal  renown  for  the  success  of  the 
common  cause. 

On  the  12th  of  October  both  generals 
took  up  their  position  immediately  in  front 
of  the  French,  and  the  Bavarians  near  the 
small  town  of  Hochsmdt ;  and  on  the  Idth 
they  began  the  battle.  The  enemy  was 
far  superior  in  numbers,  and  commanded  a 
highly  advantageous  situation,  while  they 
were  well  defended  by  morasses.  Marl- 
borough led  the  right  wing,  composed  of  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  Hessians,  against  the 
French;  Eugene  with  the  left  advanced 
against  the  Bavarians.    The  battle  was 


most  fierce,  and  the  assailants  were  several 
times  driven  back  by  a  most  terrible  fire 
from  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  contest 
was  most  severe  on  the  left  wing,  where 
Maximilian  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery, 
skilfully  availing  himself  of  his  covered 
position  in  the  bog.  Eugene  perceived  that 
something  extraordinary  must  be  hazarded; 
careless  of  his  own  life,  he  ru.shed  forward 
animating  his  men,  when  a  Bavarian  dra* 
goon  close  by  levelled  his  piece  at  him,  but 
one  of  the  prince's  orderlies  cut  him  down. 
At  that  moment  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau, 
with  a  number  of  Prussian  infantry,  pressed 
forward  to  his  aid,  and  to  him  Eugene  him* 
self  ascribes  the  determination  of  the  con. 
test  in  fovor  of  this  wing.  Meanwhile 
Marlborough  likewise  had  with  his  wing 
routed  the  French,  and  when  the  elector 
saw  them  flying  from  the  field,  he  aJso  re* 
treated  with  his  division.  Twenty-eight 
battalions  and  twelve  squadrons  of  French 
still  soiM;ht  to  defend  themselves  in  the  vil- 
lage  of  Blenheim,  but  they  were  surrounded 
and  forced  to  yield  themselves  prisoners. 
Thus  a  great  and  decisive  victory  was 
gained  by  the  allies ;  20,000  French  and 
Bavarians  lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  15,200 
were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
Marehal  Tallard  himself,  with  his  son  and 
818  officers.  As  to  booty,  the  victors  had 
won  a  rich  military  chest,  1 17  cannon,  24 
mortars,  and  800  stand  of  colors ;  and  be- 
sides  this,  5000  wagons,  9600  tents,  and 
two  pontoon  bridges.  From  this  day  the 
name  of  Marlborough  became  the  theme  of 
heroic  song  throughout  Grermany,  and  the 
emperor  created  him  a  prince  of  the  empire. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria  saw  himself  coiq- 
pelled  to  cross  the  Rhine  with  the  French, 
and  take  up  his  position  in  Brussels ;  his 
territory  was  occupied  by  the  imperialists, 
and  his  consort  retained  for  her  support 
only  the  town  and  revenue  of  Munich. 
Thus,  unhappily  for  him,  terminated  the 
campaign  or  1704. 

In  the  following  year,  1705,  the  emperor 
Leopold  L  died  of  dropsy  on  the  chmt,  in 
the  sixty-fifUi  year  of  his  age ;  few  of  his 
subjects  mourned  for  him,  for  he  by  no 
means  possessed  that  aflability  with  which 
princes  so  easily  win  the  hearts  of  those 
who  surround  them,  and  what  rendered 
him  still  more  unpopular,  was  that  he  was 
too  fond  of  intrenching  himself  behind  the 
bulwark  of  the  severest  Spanish  court  eti- 
quette then  still  in  practice.     His  dr 
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was  always  blaok»  while  the  color  of  hie 
stockings  and  the  plume  of  his  hat  were  of 
scarlet,  and  on  his  head  he  were  a  peruke 
with  long  descending  ringlets.  His  form 
was  insignificant,  his  deportment  serious 
and  frequently  gloomy,  while  his  counte- 
nance was  disfigured  by  a  large  projecting 
under  lip.  The  most  marked  trait  in  his 
character  was  a  severe,  austere  tone  of 
piety,  but  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
placed  him  completely  under  the  direction 
and  sway  of  the  will  of  his  clergy.  In 
other  respects  he  was  conscientious,  good- 
natured,  and  very  charitable  to  the  poor, 
but  from  want  of  judgment,  his  liberality 
was  severely  imposed  upon.  Leopold  I. 
was  not  a  sovereign  equal  to  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  neither  was  he  at  all  a 
match  for  an  antagonist  like  Louis  XIV 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Joseph, 
in  his  twenty*8eventh  year. 
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Leopold  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Joseph,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year, 
who  was  endowed  with  an  enei^g^etio  and 
aspiring  mind.  During  a  short  period  it 
was  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  new  em- 
peror  would  continue  the  war  with  equal 
energy  in  favor  of  his  brother  Charles, 
who  had  proceeded  to  Spain  in  1704,  where 
he  had  since  continued,  and  had  been  actu- 
ally acknowledged  as  king  in  Aragcm, 
Catalonia,  and  Valencia.  Joseph,  how- 
ever,  declared  his  determinatian  to  prose- 


cute the  war  with  vigor,  and  be  k^  hia 
word. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  of  im. 
portanoe  accomplished  anywhere  during 
the  campaign  of  1705.  Bugene  was  sent 
to  Italy,  in  order  to  reorganize  the  army 
there,  which  had  fallen  into  great  disorder  ;^ 
but  more  than  this  he  was  not  able  to  do 
this  year.  Marlborough  had  returned  to 
the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
collect  fresh  forces.  In  Bavaria,  mean- 
time, a  violent  tumult  broke  out,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oppressive  measures  adopted 
by  the  Austrian  officers  and  garrisons. 
They  forced  the  youth  of  the  country  into 
the  Austrian  service,  and  this  outrage  led 
to  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  sturdy  and 
independent  Bavarians.  They  took  up 
arms,  liberated  the  young  men  who  had 
been  pressed  into  service,  attacked  several 
bodies  of  the  Austrian  troops,  and  encour- 
aged by  their  first  success,  they  collected 
together  about  20,000  of  the  bold  peasant- 
ry  under  the  orders  of  a  young  and  fiery 
student  named  Mainl.  They  proceeded  at 
once  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  fortresses 
of  Braunau  and  Schftrding,  and  forced  the 
small  garrisons  to  surrender.  The  Aus- 
trians  were  obliged  to  negotiate  with  them 
and  to  conclude  an  armistice,  not  as  with 
rebels,  but  as  with  men  defending  their 
independence.  They,  however,  availed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance  by  ooUecU 
ing  together  a  small  imperial  army  from 
the  neighboring  districts,  and  with  this  as- 
sistance they  routed  the  peasants,  recov- 
ered from  diem  one  town  after  another, 
and  in  some  measure  re-established  order. 
This,  however,  was  attended  with  many 
acts  of  severity,  and  the  feeling  of  bitter 
animosity  between  the  two  parties  in- 
creased more  and  more.  The  elector  him- 
self, being  looked  upon  as  the  first  mover 
in  the  insurrection,  and  an  enemy  of  the 
empire,  was,  together  with  his  brother,  the 
elector  of  Cologne,  now  formally  declared 
an  outlaw,  and  his  territory  escheated  as  a 
fief  of  the  empire.  At  the  urgent  request 
of  the  elector  palatine,  the  emperor  re- 
stored to  him  the  upper  palatinate  which 
his  family  had  lost  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  which  had  been  transferred  to 
Bavaria,  together  with  its  ancient  seat  in 
the  assembly  of  electors.  About  this  time 
also  the  princes,  who  had  hitherto  disputed 
the  electoral  dignity  of  Hanover,  at  lei^gth 
yielded ;  it  was  universally  acknowledgedt 
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and  the  elector  palatine  resaffned  to  the 
new  elector  of  Hanover  the  office  of  grand 
treasurer. 

France  had  determined  to  turn  her  chief 
force  in  the  succeeding  campaign  against 
the  Netherlands,  in  oraer  that  she  might, 
if  possible,  obtain  in  wealthy  Holland  the 
means  of  continuing  the  war.  Accordingly 
she  sent  into  the  field  the  finest  army  that 
had  as  yet  appeared  in  this  war ;  but  its 
general,  Marshal  Villeroi,  was  no  match 
for  the  daring  Marlborough.  Actuated  by 
vain  confidence,  he  left  his  strong  position 
at  LfOuvain  on  the  22d  of  May,  in  order  to 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Ramil- 
lies.*  This  was  exactly  what  Marlbo. 
rough  desired  ;  his  position  was  excellently 
defended  by  a  morass  and  some  ditches 
filled  with  water,  so  that  when  the  enemy 
advanced  to  the  attack,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  approach  the  weaker  and  more 
exposed  points  in  his  order  of  battle,  pro- 
tected as  they  were  by  a  natural  defence ; 
wltile  he,  on  the  other  hand,  could  turn  his 
whole  force  upon  their  separate  points  and 
^eak  through  them.  Before  the  battle^  a 
French  officer  declared  their  army  to  be  so 
superior,  that  if  they  did  not  conquer  that 
day,  they  ought  never  again  to  show  their 
faces  before  the  enemy.  Nevertheless 
they  were  defeated  ;  for  no  bravery  can 
atone  for  the  &ults  of  a  general.  More 
than  20,000  men  were  lost,  and  eighty 
standards,  together  with  the  drums  and 
colors  of  the  royal  guard  itself;  and  two 
months  elapsed  berore  the  French  army 
was  able  to  repair  its  losses. 

On  the  other  hand  the  conqueror  march- 
ed through  Brabant  and  Flanders,  took 
possession  of  all  the  towns,  made  them 
swear  allegiance  to  Charles  III.  as  their 
rightful  sovereign,  and  a  council  of  state 
was  established  at  Brussels  in  the  name  of 
the  new  king. 

Prince  Eugene,  on  his  part,  would  not 
allow  this  year  to  pass  without  some  great 
action  in  Italy.  He  undertook  one  of  the 
most  daring  expeditions  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  war.  With  not  more  than 
24,000  Grerman  troops  he  completed  a 
march  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
ascending  mountains  and  crossing  rivers, 


•  Thto  fleldvaSinnit  identieBl  with  that  on  whSoh 
the  mat  battle  of  La  Belle  AUianoe  and  Waterico 
waa  fought,  and  Uie  latter  name  alreadj  waa  employed 
to  deaignate  the  engagement  above  lefened  to  mora 


and  through  a  country  wholly  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  duke  pf  Savoy,  whci  was  closely 
pressed,  and  whose  capital  city,  Turin, 
was  at  that  moment  besieged  by  the  ene- 
my. To  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
the  expedition  succeeded.  Eugene  arrived 
in  time  to  aid  the  duke,  and  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  Turin.  Although  his  army 
was  much  inferior  in  stren^,  and  only 
indifferently  equipped,  he  nevertheless 
ventured  an  attack  upon  the  French  lines 
on  the  7th  of  September,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  was  received  by  a  ter- 
rific cannonade,  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  his  men  from  bravely  rushing  for* 
ward.  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  subse* 
quently  known  by  the  name  of  the  old 
Dessauer,  led  the  Prussians  on  the  left 
wing  against  the  intrenchments,  followed 
in  the  centre  by  the  Wttrtembergers  and 
the  troops  of  the  palatinate,  and  those  of 
Gotha  on  the  right  wing;  at  the  same 
time  Ck>unt  Daun  made  a  sally  with  hi* 
men  from  the  citadel.  The  battle  was. 
extremely  obstinate;  two  assaults  mad» 
by  the  Germans  were  repulsed,  when  at 
length,  after  two  hours'  fighting,  the  Prus^ 
sians*  succeeded  in  mounting  the  ramparts, 
first,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  others.. 
The  confusion  of  the  enemy  was  greatljr 
increased  through  their  rear  line  being  at- 
tacked by  the  garrison  of  Turin,  and  the* 
loss  of  both  their  chief  generals,  the  duke 
of  Orleans  and  Count  Marsin,  who  were 
severely  wounded  and  obliged  to  leave  the 
field  of  battle.  Marsin  was  taken  prisoner 
and  died  next  day  at  Turin ;  5,000  dead» 
and  a  yet  greater  number  of  wounded  cov* 
ered  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  rest  fled  in 
such  disorder  over  the  mountains  into 
France,  that  of  the  whole  army,  originally 
80,000  strong,  scarcely  16,000  men  es- 
caped.  All  the  immensis  supplies  they 
had  brought  with  them,  213  pieces  of  can* 
non,  80,000  barrels  of  gunpowder,  together 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  ammunition,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  results- 
of  the  battle,  however,  presented  still 
greater  advantages  than  all  this  booty,  for* 

*  In  a  letter  to  Coont  Ongendoif,  Prince  Eogena  ' 
himaelfaBfa:  '* The  prince  ^Anhalt  haa  once  mora 
done  wonden  with  hia  tnopa  at  IVirin.    I  met  hiiii« 
twice  in  the  thkskeat  fire,  and  in  the  very  front  of  iL 
and  I  cannot  conceal  it,  that  in  bravery,  and  eipeoialfar 


onbla  lettenof  thanka. 
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the  French  lost  rapidly  one  place  after  an- 
fither  in  Italy,  and  were  forced  to  conclude 
a  general  itapitulation,  according  to  the 
terms  of  which  they  evacuated  Italy  en- 
tirely,  and  engaged  to  send  no  more  troops 
there  during  the  whole  war.  The  heroic 
conduct  of  Prince  Eugene  during  this 
memorahle  campaign  had  produced  such 
glorious  results,  that  his  fame  resounded 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and 
in  token  of  his  high  regard  for  his  great 
and  distinguished  merits,  the  emperor  pre- 
sented him  with  a  valuable  swoni,  and  ap- 
pointed  him  govemor-general  of  Milan. 

In  the  year  1707  France  lost  a  third 
portion  of  the  Spanish  inheritance,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor ;  Lom- 
bardy  and  the  Netherlands  had  already 
been  secured  to  him  by  the  two  great  bat- 
tles of  the  preceding  year.  Naples,  where 
only  a  small  body  of  Spanish  troops  was 
quartered,  was  taken  possession  of  without 
any  difficulty,  and  thus  France  lost  its  last 
hold  in  Italy;  while  in  the  Netherlands 
not  a  single  place  was  now  left  for  MarN 
borough  to  take.  The  only  compensation 
left  to  Louis  XIV.  was  in  the  Upper  Rhine, 
where  he  availed  himself  of  the  slow  pro- 
gress  made  by  the  imperialists  in  their 
operations.  The  old  general,  Lewis  of 
Baden,  who  died  in  1707,  was  succeeded 
by  the  margrave  of  Baireuth,  who  was 
equally  as  mactive  in  his  movements  as 
his  predecessor,  and  who,  by  his  irresolu- 
tion, allowed  the  French  to  cross  the  Rhine 
at  Strasburg,  and  to  resume  their  whole 
system  of  relentless  devastation  in  Fran- 
conia  and  Swabia.  It  has  been  calculated 
that,  in  the  space  of  only  two  months,  they 
levied  contributions  to  the  amount  of  nine 
millions  of  florins.  The  margrave,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  did  not  long  delay  giving 
in  his  resignation  as  commander-in-chief, 
and  he  was  replaced  by  a  more  active 
leader,  George  Lewis,  elector  of  Hanover. 
The  ill  condition  of  the  imperial  army, 
however,  prevented  him  from  undertaking 
any  thing  important;  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  forcing  the  French, 
through  want  of  supplies,  to  recross  the 
Rhine,  and  with  opposing  their  passage  a 
second  time  in  the  following  year. 

An  expedition  which  Prince  Eugene  had 
to  make,  by  desire  of  the  maritime  powers, 
'In  the  same  year,  1707,  from  Italy  to  the 
south  of  France,  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  Toulouj  succeeded  no  better  than  those 


previously  undertaken  by  Charles  Y.  in 
the  same  quarter,  while  King  Louis  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  his  grandson  Philip 
y .  once  more  master  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Spain.  The  Archduke  Charles  had 
been,  it  is  true,  extremely  fortunate  in  his 
operations  in  Spain  the  preceding  year; 
his  army,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  Portu- 
guese auxiliaries,  had  succeeded  in  taking 
the  capital,  Madrid,  and  he  had  there  been 
proclaimed  king  of  Spain ;  but  his  own 
natural  indolence,  the  dissension  existing 
among  his  generals,  the  hatred  of  the  Gas- 
tilians  towards  him  and  the  Aragonians,  as 
well  as  to  the  English  and  Portuguese, 
together  with  other  causes,  assisted  gradu. 
ally  to  deprive  him  of  his  conquests,  so' 
that  in  the  year  1707  he  retained  nothing 
more  beyond  Catalonia. 

Meantime  Louis  XIV.  had  already  suf. 
fered  such  severe  losses  in  this  war,  and 
his  country  was  so  exhausted,  that  he  roost 
anxiously  longed  for  peace,  and  by  con- 
trolling his  innate  feeling  of  pride,  he  made 
attempts  to  purchase  it  even  at  great  sacri- 
fices.  His  adversaries,  however,  deter- 
mined  to  punish  him  severely  this  time  for 
all  his  former  arrogance ;  Eugene  and 
Marlborough  especially,  being  hostilely 
disposed  towards  the  vain  monarch,  used 
all  their  influence  equally  both.in  Austria 
and  England  to  prevent  any  pacificatory 
measures,  being  resolved  to  reduce  him  to 
the  most  humiliating  condition,  and  in 
which  object  they  succeeded. 

Both  these  generals,  afler  Eugene  had 
regulated  aflairs  in  Italy,  formed  a  junction 
once  more  in  the  Netherlands;  and  thus 
united,  they  cave  battle  to,  and  complete!? 
defeated  the  dukes  of  Bourgoyne  and  Ven* 
dome — between  whom  there  was  great  dis- 
union—on the  11th  of  June,  1708,  at 
Oudenarde.  After  this  victory,  Eugene 
boldly  attacked  the  citadel  of  Ryssel,  which 
was  regarded  as  impregnable,  and  of  which 
he  made  himself  master. 

The  ill  success  experienced  by  France 
in  this  campaign,  was  made  still  more 
grievous  by  its  being  followed  by  an  un- 
paralleled severely  cold  winter,  1708,  and 
the  consequently  serious  injury  produced 
thereby.  The  cold  was  so  intense  that  the 
very  animals  in  the  forests  and  the  birds  in 
the  air  were  frozen  to  death,  and  the  vines 
and  fruit-trees  completely  destroyed — while 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  already  suf- 
fering so  acutely  from  the  war,  were  diiv* 
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en  completely  to  despair  by  this  terrible 
visitatioQ  of  nature;  their  lamentations 
were  heart-rending,  and  all  resources  for 
the  supplies  of  the  army  in  the  next  cam. 
paign  were  entirely  destroyed.  Thence 
the  king,  being  now  oompletely  discouraged 
and  crestfallen,  was  obliged  to  humble  him- 
self once  more,  and  make  overtures  of 
peace ;  he  declared,  accordingly,  that  he 
was  willing  to  renounce  Spain,  India,  Mi- 
lan, and  the  Netherlands,  if  they  would 
leave  to  Philip  V.  Naples  and  Sicily.  But 
the  two  generals,  who  appeared  at  the 
Hague  in  the  midst  of  these  negotiations, 
declared  briefly  that  the  house  of  Austria 
should  not  lose  even  a  single  village  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  when  this  severe 
exaction  was  at  length  agreed  to,  they  de- 
manded still  &rther  concessions  from  the 
territory  of  France  itwlf :  ''  Alsace,"  they 
said,  "  must  be  given  up,  and  an  entire 
line  oi  strong  places  in  the  Netherlands,  as 
well  as  in  Savoy,  must  be  surrendered,  to 
secure  these  countries  for  the  future  against 
the  crafty  proceedings  of.  France."  All 
this  the  French  envoys  successively  con- 
ceded  ;  they  only  refused  their  consent  to 
one  proposal  of  their  enemies,  and  which 
was  in  truth  of  a  character  highly  derog- 
atory and  dishonorable,  viz. :  that  in  case 
his  grandson  Philip  would  not  resign 
Spain  of  his  own  accord,  Louis  should 
himself  assist  in  expelling  him  therefrom 
by  force  of  arms.  To  such  an  indignity 
the  French  monarch  would  not  submit,  and 
the  war  was  commenced  again. 

Part  of  the  summer  of  1709  had  already 
passed  away  in  these  negotiations,  and  Eu- 
gene and  Marlborough  hastened  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
season.  They  took  possession  of  Tournay, 
and  marched  against  Mons.  This  place 
Marshal  Villars  wished  to  protect,  and  had 
accordingly  taken  up  a  strong  position  at 
Malplaquet,  in  front  of  the  dty.  The  two 
victorious  generals,  however,  attacked  him 
in  his  intrenchments  without  delay,  on  the 
lith  of  September,  and  after  a  battle,  the 
most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  during  the 
whole  war,  victory  declared  in  favor  of  the 
allies.  Eugene  himself,  at  the  very  outwt 
of  the  action,  received  a  ffrazing  shot  in 
the  head ;  but  he  very  calmly  folded  his 
pocket-handkerohief  round  his  head,  and 
led  on  his  troops  into  the  very  hottest  fire. 
Mons  was  now  closely  besieged,  and  shortly 
afterwards  takes. 


Another  campaign  was  now  lost,  and 
Louis  XIV.  was  again  forced  to  renew  his 
offers  of  peace.  He  agreed  to  every  thing 
that  was  demanded,  excepting  that  in  order 
not  to  be  obliged  to  send  an  army  to  assist  in 
the  expulsion  of  his  grandson  from  Spain,  he 
promised  to  furnish  the  allied  powers  with 
a  sum  of  money  instead  lor  that  purpose. 
But  Louis  was  now  to  experience  in  his 
own  person  what  others  had  but  too  often 
felt  through  him,  viz.,  how  acutely  severe 
the  haughty  insolence  of  the  conqueror 
pieroes  the  heart  of  him  whom  misfortune 
has  laid  prostrate  at  his  feet.  He  was  now 
forced  to  witness  what  was  but  too  clearly 
manifested,  how  by  the  duplicity  he  had 
himself  formerly  practised  in  all  his  ne- 
gotiations, he  had  alienated  from  him  the 
confidence  of  all  the  other  European  na- 
tions ;  he  was  answered  that,  as  long  as 
Philip  y.  remained  in  Spain,  they  couM 
put  no  trust  in  the  promises  of  his  cabinet.; 
and  if  he  seriously  desired  peace,  he  must 
commence  by  satisfying  all  the  demands 
made  by  the  allied  powers,  and  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  within  the  period  of 
two  months. 

After  such  a  ddclaratlon^  expressed  in 
terms  so  haughty  and  overbearing,  the 
humbled  raonaroh  was  fbreed  to  recom- 
mence war,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  and 
Eugene  and  Marlborough  succeeded  with« 
out  much  difficulty  in  capturing  one  town 
after  the  other  on  the  frontiere  of  France ; 
while  in  addition  to  this  the  news  now  ar* 
rived  from  Spain,  that  Count  Stahrenberg, 
Charles's  general,  had  completely  defeat^ 
the  army  of  Philip  V.,  and  that  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1710,  Charles  had  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Madrid. 

Louis  XIV.,  already  old  and  feeUe,  was 
now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  was 
left  without  one  resource.  After  so  many 
ware,  and  the  consequent  sacrifice  of  so 
many  thousands  of  lives,  together  with  such 
large. sums  of  money,  he  was  ibroed  to  be. 
hold  the  destruotk>n  of  the  whole  of  that  fab> 
ric  built  to  perpetuate  the  grandeur  of  his 
name  and  government,  ami  he  was  even 
called  upon  to  offer  up  a  portion  of  his  own 
ancient  patrimonial  realm. 

Never  did  fate  appear  to  have  dealt 
more  hardly  with  one  who  felt  secure  in 
the  conviction  that  he  had  elevated  him* 
self  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  monarohal 
greatness  and  imperial  glory.  But  his 
adversaries  had  themselves  now  lost  sight 
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of  that  moderation  in  the  moment  when  its 
miluence  would  have  saved  them;  they 
had  likewise  heeome  arrogant  through 
their  good  fortune,  whence  they  lost  a 
great  portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  victories. 
Three  favorable  circumstances  at  once 
rescued  Prance  from  the  great  eitremity 
to  which  she  was  reduced,  and  gained  for 
her  more  liberal  conditions  of  peace. 
These  fortunate  events  were :  the  recall 
and  dismissal  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
the  triumph  of  the  French  partisans  in  Spain, 
and  the  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I. 

In  England,  where  the  friends  of  Marl- 
borough  had  hitherto  governed  the  state,  an 
opposite  party  had,  during  his  absence, 
gradually  and  secretly  formed  itself  into 
a  powerful  body,  and  adopted  the  term 
Tories  or  Royalists,  in  contrast  to  the 
other— the  Marlborough  party,  which  re- 
presented the  Whigs  or  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  ef&rts  made  by  Marlborough  in 
the  war  were  now  r^arded  as  suspicious 
by  Queen  Anne,  and  his  wife,  who  had 
hitherto  held  great  sway  over  her  mind, 
was  now  supplanted  by  another  influential 
party,  Lady  Masham;  a  new  parliament 
was  elected  in  1710,  of  which  the  Tories 
Ibrnied  the  majority,  and  thence  measures 
for  peace  were  loudly  advocated  in  substi- 
tution for  those  of  war.  Marlborough  was 
allowed  to  hold'  command  for  a  short  time 
longer,  but  with  such  restrictions  that  be 
almost  ifnn»editttely  afterwards  resigned  it 
altM^ther. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I.,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1711,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  establish  a  peace.  He  died  of  the 
smalUpox,  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  is 
represented  in  history  as  a  prince  of  an 
active  and  prompt  character,  and  far  supe- 
rior to  hi»  &ther  and  brother.  His  mind 
was  capable  of  entertaining  the  most  noble 
and  enlarged  ideas,  and  thence  it  was  that 
his  penetrating  eye  selected  Eugene,  with 
his  extraordinary  genius,  as  worthy  of  his 
entire  confidence.  As  the  emperor  died 
without  heirs,  he  was  succeeded  to  the 
throne  by  his  brother,  the  Arohduke  Charles. 
The  question  now  arose  respecting  the 
equilibrium  of  the  powen  of  Europe,  as  in 
the  time  of  Charlea  V. :  whether  it  were 
advisable  that  the  present  Charles,  if  elect- 
ed by  the  Germans  as  their  emperor,  under 
the  title  of  Charles  VI.,  should  be  allowed 
to  preside  over  the  half  of  Europe,  and  the 
power  of  the  bouse  of  Austria  thus  be- 


come so  preponderating?  For  Chailei 
VI.  would  have  possessed  the  same  domi- 
nation as  Charles  V.,  if  he  united  the 
whole  of  Austria  to  the  Spanish  monarehy. 
Such  a  predominance  appeared  dangerous 
to  the  other  states,  especially  to  the  mari- 
time  powers,  and  they  accordingly  pro- 
moted  the  election  of  Charles  as  emperor, 
with  the  view  of  afterwards  depriving  him 
of  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
He  was  therefore  crowned  at  Frankfort,  on 
the  22d  of  December,  1711. 

Charles,  however,  had  in  the  mean  time 
lost  all  he  had  gained  in  Spain.  Defeated 
several  times  by  the  able  French  general, 
the  duke  of  Venddme,  all  his  possessions 
there  were  reconquered,  and  Philip  V.  was 
re-established  in  his  kingdom. 

During  this  interval  Uie  English  minis- 
tera  had  been  secretly  negotiating  with 
France,  and  the  preliminary  conditions  of 
peace  were  already  signed ;  so  that  the 
allies  found  themselves  forced  to  agree  to 
stipulations  by  no  means  advantageous  to 
them — so  little  honorable  had  been  the 
conduct  of  England  in  her  proceedings 
with  regard  to  her  confederates.  The 
conferences  for  a  general  peace  now  com- 
menced, and  Utrecht  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  assembly. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  main  point  to  be 
discussed — the  Spanish  inheritanoe— they, 
notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  the  em. 
peror,  were  soon  agreed.  Philip  Y.  was 
to  have  Spain  and  India,  and  Charies  the 
remainder ;  at  the  same  time  Philip  was  to 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  throne  of  France, 
so  that  the  two  crowns  of  Spain  and  France 
could  never  be  placed  upon  the  same  head. 

France  ceded  to  England  Hudson's  Bay 
and  Newfoundland,  and  moreover,  by  de^ 
sire  of  that  power,  she  demolished  the 
whole  of  the  fortifiejl  works  of  Dunkirk. 
To  Portugal  she  gave  up  likewise  various 
territories  in  South  America ;  to  Prussia 
the  possession  of  Spanish  Guelderland,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  Neufchatel  and  Valen- 
gin,  and  she  acknowledged  its  prince  as 
king  of  Prussia.  Savoy  obtained  impor- 
tant fortresses  on  the  French  frontiers^  and 
as  that  country  could  also  lay  claim  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  the  island  of  Sidlj  was  reu 
signed  to  her  as  an  indemnification.  Hol- 
land, which  had  adhered  to  the  league 
nK>re  faithfully  than  all  the  others,  and 
had  always  refused  the  advaitfages  ofifered 
by  a  separate  peaoe  with  Fraoot,  reoeived 
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but  very  poor  amends,  while  she  was  for- 
ced  to  relinquish  the  strongest  fortresses 
she  had  conquered,  only  beins  allowed  to 
retain  a  few  of  the  weaker  places,  to  her 
of  little  service.  Spain  eventually  sur. 
rendered  to  England  the  stronghold  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca,  and 
thus  England  reaped  the  greatest  benefit 
from  this  treaty  of  pacification. 

The  emperor  and  the  imperial  states, 
deserted  now  by  their  allies,  found  them- 
selves obliged  either  to  negotiate  a  peace 
or  prosecute  the  war  alone.  The  stipula- 
tions made  by  the  French  were  of  the  most 
shameful  and  humiliating  nature ;  inas- 
much as  Louis,  in  order  no  doubt  to  prove 
hirnself  extremely  eenerous  towards  his 
ally,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  demanded 
that  all  the  estates  of  that  prince  should  be 
restored  to  him,  and  that  the  territories  of 
Burgau  and  Nollenburg,  together  with  the 
island  of  Si^rdinia,  as  a  kingdom,  should 
likewise  be  ceded  to  him:  a  truly  royal 
recompense  for  him  who  had  been  the 
faithful  ally  of  the  empire's  foe !  To  have 
agreed  to  such  conditions  would  have  been 
too  dishonorable  ;  accordingly  the  war  was 
resumed — ^but  with  what  chances  of  suc- 
cess? Eugene  with  his  forces,  now  re- 
duced to  a  mere  handful  of  imperialists, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  face  the  entire 
French  army  under  the  command  of  Vil- 
lars,  nor  even  to  maintain  hb  ground  in 
defence  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  whence 
the  adjacent  circles  of  that  territory  were 
again  devastated,  and  the  important  for- 
tresses  of  Landau  and  Friburg  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Eugene  and  Vil- 
lars,  in  November,  1713,  met  in  the  castle 
of  Rastadt,  and  recommenced  negotiations. 
These  two  great  generals,  who  had  already 
more  than  once  confronted  each  other  on 
the  field  of  battle,  were  now  equally  de- 
sirous of  being  distinguished  as  the  pro- 
meters  of  peace,  and  after  overcoming  the 
difficulties  thrown  in  their  way,  and  which 
in  one  or  two  instances  were  produced  by 
the  overbearing  pride  of  Louis  himself, 
they  at  length  signed  the  treaty  of  peace 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1714.  The  emperor 
received  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Milan, 
Sardinia,  Mantua,  and  the  sea-ports  of  Tus- 
cany; and  France  restored  all  the  con- 
quered  places  she  had  gained  on  the  Rhine, 
as  far  as  Landau.  The  electors  of  Bava- 
ria and  Colc^ne  were  freed  from  the  im- 


perial  ban,  and  were  reinstated  in  all  their 
possessions  and  dignities. 

These  were  the  principal  conditbns  of 
peace,  but  there  were  many  other  points,  es- 
pecially relative  to  the  dermanio  empire, 
which  were  definitively  agreed  to  on  the  7tb 
of  September,  1714,  at  Baden,  in  Aarau. 

And  thus,  once  more,  a  violent  tempest 
had  passed  over  our  heads.  Meantime,  the 
great  war  in  the  north,  and  which  at  this 
moment  convulsed  the  other  moiety  of 
Europe,  north  and  east,  although  not  much 
felt  in  Germany,  pursued  its  course  until 
the  death  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  Charles 
XIL,  in  December,  1718.  During  the  ill 
fortunes  of  Sweden,  Brandenbun^T  took  pos- 
session of  a  portion  of  Swedish  Pomerania, 
and  Hanover  secured  to  itself  by  purchase, 
the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and 
both  retained  their  acquisitions  durinii:  the 
peace.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
1715i  Europe,  after  these  two  great  wars, 
was  suffered  to  enjoy  for  some  time  a  state 
of  repose. 

We  have  described  the  important  war 
just  concluded  more  in  detail,  because 
therein  France  lost  her  ascendency  ;  while 
for  Austria  and  Germany  in  general,  it  pro- 
duced that  favorable  moment  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  occupy,  once  more,  their 
ancient  honorable  position  in  the  world's 
history.  As  it  was  to  be  feared,  since 
Louis  XIV.  had  manifested  such  desire  for 
conquest,  that  if  left  to  itself,  a  single  state 
must  be  too  weak  to  resist  the  prepondera- 
ting  power  of  France,  King  William  III. 
of  England  strenuously  labored,  single- 
handed,  to  oppose,  by  means  of  a  conven- 
tion of  several  states,  a  barrier  to  that 
ambition,  so  that  in  future  the  laws  of 
justice  and  equity  should  alone  govern 
nations  among  themselves.  Thence  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  new  sjrstem  of  po- 
litical equilibrium,  and  merits  the  apprecia- 
tion due  to  a  great  man ;  for  he  effected 
great  things  with  small  nneans,  and  was,  in 
truth,  the  shield  of  Europe.  Beyond  every 
thing  else,  however,  he  founded  his  hopes 
for  the  maintenance  of  lasting  peace  and 
security  upon  the  union  of  England  witn 
Austria— an  alliance,  to  use  the  expression 
of  that  period,  of  the  inost  independent 
Protestantism  with  the  most  legitimate  Ca- 
tholicism.  This  union,  in  fact,  produced 
an  entire  new  form  in  the  development  of 
all  the  relations  of  the  diflerent  European  * 
states.    But  one  of  its  most  important  re* 
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•ujts  liM  been  to  render  the  principles  of 
tolerance,  reciprocal  esteehiy  and  moral 
dignity,  more  *  prevalent  among  nations; 
and  it  is  in  this  respect  especially  that  the 
first  moiety  of  the  eighteenth  century  dis- 
tinguished itself,  in  spite  of  its  many  im- 
perfections. Thence,  by  this  means,  Austna 
was  placed  once  again  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  as  the  power  destined  to  establish 
relationship  between  all  other  nations,  and 
to  maintain  among  them  order  and  union  ; 
while  with  respect  to  Germany  itself,  she 
was  called  upon  to  defend,  with  still  greater 
power,  the  pristine  dignity  and  the  ancient 
constitution  of  that  empire.  The  glory  and 
the  acquisitions  that  had  fallen  to  her  share 
through  the  late  war,  appeared  indeed  as  an 
indication  of  the  favor  of  divine  providence, 
and  as  a  ratification  of  the  rank  she  was 
to  hold  in  order  to  bring  into  operation  the 
objects  she  was  destined  to  realize.  She 
was,  in  fact,  more  powerful  now  than  even 
if  she  had  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Spanish 
crown  with  that  of  Austria ;  for  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  himself  had  already  shown 
that  such  an  extension  of  dominion  is  any 
thing  but  real  augmentation  of  power. 
Austria  was  chiefly  indebted  for  her  pres- 
ent state  of  elevation  to  the  great  genius 
of  Prince  Eugene,  and  to  the  sovereign  she 
lost  too  soon,  the  emperor  Joseph  I.,  who 
entered  completely  into  the  exalted  ideas 
of  that  distinguished  man. 

Had  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  possessed 
sufficient  penetration  of  mind  to  perceive 
the  position  he  was  called  upon  to  secure 
to  Austria  and  Germany  in  the  history  of 
European  policy,  and  of  which  he  might 
have  made  himself  master  forthwith,  he 
would  have  been  enabled  to  establish  the 
greatness  and  renown  not  only  of  his  own 
portion  of  the  empire,  but  of  the  whole  of 
Germany,  and  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  long  and  glorious  peace  throughout 
Europe.  But  Charles's  genius,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  was  not  capable 
of  comprehending,  much  less  executing 
such  an  important  plan.  The  idea  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  states  became  more  and 
more  materialized  into  a  careful  estimation 
of  the  physical  powers,  a  measurement  of 
the  produce  of  countries,  and  an  exact 
census  of  their  subjects  and  soldiers. 
Thence  one  of  the  greatest  evils  origina- 
ting  in  the  rmgn  of  Louis  XIV.,  became 
now  more  universally  adopted,  inasmuch 
as  sovereigns  sought  for  the  security  of 


their  independence,  not  in  the  love  of  their 
subjects,  where  alone  it  rests,  but  in  the 
great  number  of  their  soldiers,  ever  ready 
to  strike  the  blow.  Whenever  one  state 
augmented  its  mercenaries,  its  neighbor 
followed  the  example,  and  this  was  almost 
the  only  scale  of  proportion  between  nations; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  all  moral  and  in- 
tellectual  power  was  accounted  as  nothing, 
because  it  could  not  be  reduced  to  measure- 
ment.  Such  a  state  of  things  must  bring 
with  it  a  heavy  judgment;  intellect  thus 
misprized,  abandoned  altogether  the  struc-. 
ture,  the  formation  of  which  had  cost  so 
much  labor  and  pain,  and  which  it  alone 
could  uphold,  and  thence  this  system  of 
equipoise,  aAer  a  short  duration  of  splen- 
dor in  the  time  of  Eueene  and  William^ 
and  an  extended  period  of  doubtful  exist- 
ence,  finally  fell  its  own  sacrifice  at  the 
end  of  the  same  century  in  which  it  took  its 
rise. 

In  consequence  of  this  system,  and  the 
position  therein  occupied  by  the  house  of 
Austria,  Germany  found  itself  implicated 
in  the  wars  of  that  dominion;  besides 
which,  it  was  forced  to  share  in  all  the 
commotions  of  Europe,  without  reaping 
any  advantage  by  them»  until  the  venera- 
ble and  tottering  fabric  of  the  empire,  com- 
pletely overcome  by  continual  concussion, 
fell  to  pieces.  For  in  the  existence  of 
nations,  as  in  that  of  individuals,  there  is 
no  pause ;  if  they  do  not  press  onward 
they  retrograde  incessantly,  and  Germany 
had  just  shown  itself  frigidly  indifierent  and 
unwilling  to  embrace  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  its  elevation. 

Meantime,  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  VI.  were,  with  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, a  period  of  peace.  He  more  es- 
pecially devoted  himself  to  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  his  extensive  and  beautiful 
provinces ;  and  this,  after  an  epoch  of  so 
much  sufiering  and  calamity,  operated 
gratefully  and  beneficially.  As  he  had  no 
male  issue,  he  had  drawn  up  a  solemn  law, 
called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  according 
to  which  he  transferred  to  his  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  the  peaceful  possession  of 
his  hereditary  lands.  This  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  have  confirmed  '^y  the 
leading  states  of  Europe,  and  in  this  object, 
after  many  abortive  endeavors,  he  succeed- 
ed ;  but  this  sanction,  nevertheless,  did  not 
serve  to  secure  his  daughter,  after  his  death, 
from  the  attacks  of  a  host  of  enemies,  who 
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hoped  to  make  good  their  pretensions  by 
force  of  arms. 

The  emperor  himself  carried  on  a  war 
from  the  year  1733  to  1735,  on  behalf  of 
Augustus  III.  of  Saxony — who  had  been 
elected  king  of  Poland — against  the  French, 
who  were  desirous  of  dethroning  him,  and 
substituting  in  his  place  Stanislaus  Leczin- 
ski,  father-in-law  to  the  French  monarch, 
Louis  XV.  This  war,  however,  was  not 
favorable  to  Austria  and  Germany;  Au- 
gustus  II(.  continued,  indeed,  by  the  subse- 
quent treaty  of  peace,  king  of  Poland,  but 
in  return  for  this,  Germany  was  obliged  to 
sacrifice  to  its  rapacious  neighbor  a  new 

f province  :  Lorraine  being  ceded  to  Stanis- 
aus,  and  through  him  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  France ;  Francis  Stephen,  then 
duke  of  Lorraine,  being  made  grand-duke 
of  Tuscany,  while  the  Spanish  infante,  Don 
Carlos,  was  indemnified  for  Tuscany  by  the 
cession  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  Austri- 
an army  was  equally  unsuccessful  against 
the  Turks,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  peace 
in  1739,  the  government  was  forced  to  give 
back  the  important  fortress  of  Belgrade, 
which  Pnnce  Eugene  had  conquered,  and 
which  bad  served  as  a  frontier  stronghold 
in  that  quarter. 

The  emperor  Charles  VL  died  October 
20,  1740,  and  his  daughter,  Maria  There- 
sa,  by  virtue  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
took  possession  of  the  government  in  all  his 
dominions.  But  immediately  aAer  the  de- 
cease of  the  emperor,  an  envoy  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  arrived,  furnished  with  a 
declaration  from  his  master,  in  which  he 
said  :  "  He  could  not  acknowledge  the 
young  queen  as  the  inheritress  and  suc- 
cessor of  her  father,  because  the  house  of 
Bavaria  had  legitimate  claims  to  the  hered- 
itary Austrian  provinces."  These  preten- 
sions the  elector  founded  upon  his  descent 
from  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I.,  whose  posterity  ought  to  insist 
upon  their  title  to  those  possessions,  seeing 
that  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Austria  was 
now  extinct.  This  claim,  however,  it  was 
evident,  could  only  be  made  valid  in  case 
the  late  emperor  had  not  left  a  daughter ; 
but  as  he  had  done  so,  she  must  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  collateral  female  relations. 
The  law  advisers  of  the  elector  attempted 
to  justify  the  claims  of  their  sovereign  upon 
several  grounds  ;  but  what,  however,  in- 
fluenced  the  elector  in  his  proceedings  be- 
yond every  thing  else  was,  the  encourage- 


ment he  received  from  France,  who  secret- 
ly promised  him  her  aid  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Austrian  inheritance. 

Before,  however,  the  dispute  in  this  quar- 
ter was  brought  to  a  decision  by  force  of 
arms,  another  enemy  presented  himself  to 
oppose  Maria  Theresa,  and  whose  appear- 
ance was  still  inore  unexpected,  viz :  the 
young  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  II.,  who 
only  having  just  mounted  the  throne  in  the 
same  year,  1740,  marched  suddenly  into 
Silesia,  and  took  possession  of  that  country. 
In  his  manifesto,  which  he  published  at  the 
same  time,  he  laid  claims  to  various  prin- 
cipalities of  Silesia,  viz.,  to  J&gerndorf, 
Liegnitz,  Brieg,  and  Wohlau  respectively. 
With  regard  to  the  first  territory,  he  traced 
his  rights  from  the  period  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  when  the  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg.JOgerndorf  was  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  and  his  principality  con- 
fiscated by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  11.,  be- 
cause he  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Bohemian  king,  Frederick  V.  The  king 
of  Tnissia  maintained,  that  even  supposing 
the  said  act  of  outlawry  against  that  prince 
was  just,  still  the  land  in  fee  simple  ought 
not  to  have  been  withheld  from  his  kindred, 
when  they  were  not  implicated  in  the  o^ 
fence  he  corflmitted.  But  his  claims  to  the 
principalities  of  Liegnitz,  Brieg,  and  Woh- 
lau, Frederick  based  upon  a  covenant  of  a 
much  earlier  date,  vhs.,  upon  that  of  Duke 
Frederick  of  Liegnitz  with  Joachim  II.  in 
the  year  1507.  What,  however,  more  es- 
pecially worked  and  operated  in  the  soul 
of  the  young  and  ambitious  king,  and 
which,  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign, 
made  him  take  up  arms  so  eagerly,  in  or- 
der to  seize  the  opportunity  by  which  he 
might  renew  those  claims — which  but  for 
his  appearance  in  the  world  might  have  re- 
mained perhaps  in  abeyance  forever — this 
incentive  he  himself  discloses  to  us  in  a 
very  few  words.  AfVer  having  recorded, 
in  his  History  of  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg, the  elevation  of  Prussia  into  a  king- 
dom by  Frederick  I.,  he  gives  the  follow^ 
ing  explanation  :  "  This  act  of  Frederidt 
I.  served  as  a  stimulus  to  all  his  succes- 
sors,  for  by  that  he  seemed  to  indicate  to 
them  the  grand  object  by  which  he  was 
swayed,  and  to  address  them  thus :  *  I  have 
gained  now  a  title  for  you,  and  it  is  for  you 
to  render  yourselves  worthy  of  it ;  I  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  your  greatness,  and 
it  is  for  you  to  complete  the  work  I  hare 
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oommenced.' "  These  words  are  the  key 
which  throws  open  to  our  view  the  motives 
by  which  Frederick  the  Great  was  actua- 
te throughout  his  whole  reign.  The  same 
■entiments  by  which  Charlemagne  had  been 
incited,  and  which,  brought  by  him  so  suc- 
cessfully into  operation,  made  him  a  con- 
queror  ;  the  same  ideas  by  which  Gustavus 
was  urged  on  to  the  most  daring  enterprises, 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  on  the  field 
of  battle,  worked  likewise  in  the  mind  of 
Frederick.  Thence  he  held  himself  to  be 
the  chosen  instrument  appointed  by  fate  to 
raise  his  people  to  the  rank  which,  in  his 
strength  of  mind,  he  regarded  as  complete- 
ly  feasible,  and  to  embody  in  the  title  of 
Mng  the  more  substantial  possession  of 
royal  power  and  aggrandized  dominion. 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  genius  so 
bold  and  aspiring,  that  he  felt  his  pres- 
ent sphere  of  action  much  too  contracted 
for  the  exercise  of  his  vast  plans,  and  he 
accordingly  lost  little  time  in  extending  his 
field  of  operations.  In  energy  and  activity 
of  character  Frederick  has  never  been  sur- 
passed by  even  the  most  distinguished  and 
enterprising  men  in  the  pages  of  history, 
and  none  ever  acted  with  such  command- 
ing influence  upon  his  age.  But  again, 
the  greatest  man  is  an  evidence  of  his  age, 
reflecting  in  a  clear  mirror  its  virtues  and 
defects.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  sur-^ 
prised  if  Frederick  II.,  notwithstanding  the 
greatness  of  character  inherent  in  him,  does 
not  in  many  points  maintain  his  superiority 
when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  great 
men  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  and  if  even  in 
certain  circumstances  he  may  appear  mean 
and  ignoble,  when,  perhaps,  in  ordinary 
times  his  acts  might  have  merited  a  more 
noble  interpretation  ;  neither  must  we  be 
astonished  that  the  evils  he  produced  in  his 
country  called  forth  the  severe  and  bitter 
complaints  against  him. 

At  the  death  of  Frederick  William  I., 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1740,  Frederick  was 
only  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  his  essen- 
tially active  mind,  excited  still  more  by  in- 
cessant application  to  the  sciences,  and  by 
constant  communication  with  learned  men, 
was  adapted  for  the  most  profound  subjects 
of  research.  The  study  of  history  had 
transported  his  thoughts  far  beyond  the  nar- 
row confines  of  his  own  times,  and  had  in- 
Ktilled  within  him  the  most  elevated  ideas 
of  the  dignity  of  kings,  of  which  his  first 
tots  as  sovereign  gave  immediate  evidence. 


It  was  soon  shown  that  he  was  resolved  to 
be  his  own  ruler ;  his  activity  in  the  td- 
ministration  of  affairs,  the  attention  he  de- 
voted  to  all  subjects,  from  those  of  the  most 
grave  itoport  down  to  those  of  the  most  tri. 
vial  nature,  his  sacrifice  of  rest  and  plet- 
sure,  the  strict  distribution  of  his  hours,  so 
that  not  one  should  be  lost  in  jaactivity— 
all  this  excited  the  greatest  astonishment 
in  those  of  his  court,  who  had  never  heard 
of,  or  been  accustomed  to  witness  their 
sovereigns  imposing  upon  themselves  so 
many  sacrifices  for  the  government  of  theii 
dominions.  The  extraordinary  effect  thus 
produced  is  very  aptly  described  by  a 
resident  ambassador  when  writing  to  his 
own  court :  "  In  order  to  give  you  a  cor. 
rect  idea  of  the  new  reign,''  he  says,  **  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  that  the  king  posi- 
tively does  all  the  work  himself,  while  his 
prime  minister  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  is- 
sue  forth  immediately  from  the  cabinet  the 
commands  he  receives,  without  ever  being 
consulted  upon  the  subject.  Unfortunate* 
ly,  there  is  not  one  at  the  king's  court  who 
possesses  his  confidence,  and  of  whose  in- 
fluence one  might  avail  one's  self  in  order  to 
follow  up  with  success  the  necessary  pre. 
liminaries;  consequently,  an  ambassador 
is  more  embarrassed  here  than  at  any 
other  court."  In  truth,  the  policy  intro. 
duced  by  France  into  Europe,  which  con- 
sisted in  envenoming  all  relations  of  sot. 
ereigns  between  each  other,  by  employing 
every  art  of  cunning  and  espionage  in  or- 
der to  discover  the  projects  of  foreign 
courts,  even  before  they  had  been  matui^ 
by  those  courts  themselves,  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear  against  Frederick  II. ;  for 
he  weighed  over  every  plan  within  the  si- 
lence of  his  own  breast,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  moment  of  its  execution  that  his  resolu- 
tion  was  made  known. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  proceeded  with  his 
invasion  of  one  of  the  Austrian  provinces 
on  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  Some  prepa- 
rations for  war  wero  observed  being  made, 
it  is  true,  but  these  were  only  partially  ne- 
cessary,  inasmuch  as  the  system  of  econo- 
my and  good  order  pursued  by  Frederick 
William  I.  had  enabled  him  to  leave  to  his 
son  an  excellent  army  of  80,000  men,  and 
a  treasury  of  more  than  eight  millions  of 
dolkirs ;  besides  which,  every  thing  was 
arranged  with  so  much  silence  and  secrecy, 
that  none  could  penetrate  into  the  real  to- 
tenticHis  of  the  young  king.    Usually,  be* 
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fore  undertaking  a  war,  it  was  necessary 
to  seek  an  alliance  with  other  powers  ;  but 
in  this  case  Frederick  communicated  with 
no  ambassador,  nor  would  he  enter  upon 
or  contract  any  treaty  with  any  one  sever, 
eign.  He  knew  full  well  that  the  best  help 
lies  in  ourselves ;  and  he  likewise  calcu- 
lated upon  the  strict  discipline  and  activity 
of  his  army,  upon  which,  devoted  to  it  as 
he  was  with  his  whole  soul,  he  never  failed 
to  rely  during  his  entire  reign. 

"  When  the  king  resolves  to  make  a 
journey,"  says  the  afore-mentioned  ambas- 
sador, "  it  is  his  custom  never  to  announce 
his  intention  to  those  around  him,  nor  to 
those  even  who  are  to  accompany  him,  un- 
til  a  few  hours  before  his  departure,  when 
he  finds  them  all  ready  in  waiting,  for  his 
retinue  consists  neither  of  court  nor  cour- 
tiers, but  is  formed  of  the  iUte  of  his  prin- 
ces, generals,  and  adjutants."  Thence,  by 
means  of  such  expedition  and  secrecy,  he 
was  enabled  to  augment  the  power  of  his 
states  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  mass. 

The  emperor  Charles  VI.  died  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1740,  and  on  the  13th  of 
December  of  the  same  year  Frederick  II. 
marched  already  into  Silesia.  While  his 
army  however  was  en  route  for  Silesia,  his 
ambassador  appeared  simultaneously  at 
the  court  of  Vienna  with  proposals  for  a 
convention.  Frederick  o&red  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  if  she  would  give  up  peace- 
fully the  principality  of  Silesia,  the  aid  of 
his  arms  in  the  maintenance  of  her  other 
dominions,  and  his  vote  at  the  electoral  col- 
lege for  her  husband,  Francis  Stephen  of 
Tuscany,  on  electing  the  future  emperor 
of  Germany ;  but  these  proposals  were  re- 
jected.  The  few  Austrian  troops  quar- 
tered  in  Silesia  were  very  soon  routed; 
the  fortified  places  alone  made  resistance 
and  were  closely  besieged ;  the  following 
spring,  however,  was  to  decide  whether  the 
possession  of  this  country,  thus  so  easily 
subjected,  could  be  maintained  against  an 
Austrian  army.  Field-marshal  Neuperg, 
an  Austrian  general  of  the  school  of  Eu- 
gene, advanced  with  a  numerous  body  of 
troops  to  reconquer  Silesia,  and  the  young- 
er soldiers  of  Prussia,  who  were  as  yet  on- 
ly acquainted  with  the  theory  of  war  and 
not  with  its  realities,  stood  now  front  to 
front  opposed  to  those  who  ranked  unques- 
tionably among  the  first  warriors  of  Europe. 
But  the  first  essay  of  the  Prussian  arms 
crowned  them  with  glory.  In  the  night  of 
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the  9th  of  March  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Dessau  scaled  and  carried  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  of  Glogau,  and  on  the  10th  of 
April  the  king,  with  the  main  army,  came 
up  with  the  Austrians  at  Molwitz,  where 
he  was  not  at  all  expected  by  them ;  they, 
however,  gained  sufficient  time  to  form 
their  line  of  battle,  and  the  action  com- 
menced ubout  two  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon. 
It  remained  for  a  long  time  undecidedy 
for  the  Austrian  cavalry  fought  with  the 
greatest  bravery,  and  throwing  the  right 
wing  of  the  Prussians  into  confusion,  rush- 
ed on  to  their  train  of  battery,  of  which  they 
took  possession,  and  turned  the  muzzles  of 
the  cannon  against  the  Prussians  themselves. 
The  king,  who  now  for  the  first  time  beheld 
war  in  all  its  fearful  reality,  lost  his  self- 
command  ;  Schwerin,  his  experienced  field- 
marshal,  who  viewed  all  that  passed  with 
the  greatest  coolness  and  resolution,  being 
well  acquainted  with  and  depending  upon 
the  chances  of  war,  advised  his  sovereign 
to  fall  back  upon  the  division  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Holstein-Beck,  in  order 
with  him  to  cover  the  retreat  if  necessary. 
This  advice,  after  considerable  hesitation, 
the  king  followed,  and  towards  dusk  he 
withdrew  with  a  small  retinue,  and  rode 
to  the  little  town  of  Oppeln.  He  imagined 
the  place  was  still  occupied  by  the  Prus- 
sians, but  they  had  been  driven  from  it  the 
previous  evening,  and  when  in  answer  to 
the  sentinel's  <<  Who  goes  there  ?"  he  re- 
plied, "  Prussians !"  the  king  and  his  small 
party  were  forthwith  greeted  with  a  dis- 
charge from  the  muskets  of  the  Austrians 
behind  the  grated  gate.  The  king  quickly 
turned  round  and  galloped  off  to  the  small 
town  of  LfOwen,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night  from  being  taken 
prisoner.  Meanwhile,  scarcely  had  he 
quitted  the  field  of  battle  before  fortune 
changed  in  favor  of  the  Prussians ;  Field- 
marshal  Schwerin,  by  a  dexterous  attack 
on  the  enemy's  flank,  turned  the  success  of 
the  day  to  the  side  of  his  sovereign ;  and 
the  sharp-shooting  of  the  Prussians,  to 
which  the  Austrians  were  as  yet  unaccus- 
tomed, completely  decided  the  battle.  The 
king  received  the  happy  tidings  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  LOwen,  and  hastened 
to  congratulate  his  brave  general  and  hia 
army  upon  their  success. 

This  sanguinary  and  dearly-purchased 
victory  turned  the  eyes  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries upon  the  young  sovereign  of  Pma- 
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«ia;  and  this  enterprise,  because  it  was 
sttooeasfuU  was  applauded  as  being  the 
deotsion  of  fate  in  his  favor.  Had  how- 
ever Frederiok  been  unfortunate,  a  thousand 
voices  would  have  condemned  and  ridiculed 
him  as  a  fool,  for  having  undertaken  the 
realization  of  projects  without  having  cal- 
culated upon  the  power  necessary  to  ensure 
their  success ;  similar  to  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced upon  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria, 
who  with  equal  ambition  advanced  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  seize  the  royal 
and  imperial  crown.  And  in  truth,  the 
daring  power  which  attempts  aught  of  a 
nature  uncommon  and  extraordinary  in  the 
grand  theatre  of  the  world,  is  only  appre- 
ciated in  proportion  to  the  success  with 
which  the  execution  of  its  design  may  be 
crowned. 

The  ill  success  of  the  Austrian  arms  in 
Silesia  encouraged  the  French  government 
to  avail  itself  of  the  moment  now  offered 
to  promote  the  dismemberment  of  the  Aus- 
trian states.  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  now 
ruled  in  France  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment,  and  found  in  Marshal  Belle-Isle  a 
clever  diplomatist,  succeeded  in  concluding 
with  that  view  an  alliance  between  France, 
Prussia,  Spain,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony  ;  for 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  Augustus  III., 
although  he  was  likewise  king  of  Poland, 
came  rorth  with  his  claims  to  the  Austrian 
inheritance,  originating  in  a  preceding  roar- 
riage  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  Spain 
was  anxious  to  appropriate  to  herself  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Placenza.  Besides 
which,  the  plan  of  this  coalition  was  to 
elevate  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria, 
Charles  Albert,  to  the  imperial  throne  ;  and 
although  he  at  first  hesitated,  he,  neverthe- 
lessy  eventually  decided  to  accept  of  the 
heavy  burden  attached  to  such  an  important 
election.  It  was  agreed  that  the  choice 
should  be  made  in  Frankfort. 

Accordingly,  two  French  armies  march- 
ed in  the  summer  of  1741  across  the  Rhine  ; 
the  one  advanced  against  the  frontiers  of 
Hanover,  whereby  Maria  Theresa  lost  her 
last  ally,  George  II.  of  England,  who, 
anxious  to  preserve  his  electorate,  conclu- 
ded a  treaty  by  which  he  engaged  to  remain 
neutral.  The  other  French  army  iparched 
on  direct  to  Austria,  and  joined  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  in  the  month  of  September. 
This  prince,  who,  since  the  month  of  June, 
bad  already  taken  by  surprise  the  impor- 
tant  dty  of  Brunau  on  the  frontiers,  now 


no  longer  hesitated  to  march  upcm  Lintz, 
which  he  took  and  entered,  causing  himself 
to  be  acknowledged  thero  as  hereditary  duke 
of  Austria.  Vienna,  the  capital,  began  now 
to  feel  alarmed,  and  every  thing  valuable 
and  precious  was  forthwith  transported  to 
Presburff  in  Hungaria ;  the  elector  being 
only  within  three  days'. march  of  the  city. 
But  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  be 
altered  his  line  of  march  and  proceeded  to 
Bohemia.  This  change  of  resolution  ex- 
cited  universal  astonishment,  more  espe- 
cially  as,  by  the  taking  of  Vienna,  Maria 
Theresa  must  have  lost  every  thing,  as  she 
was  without  an  army  to  oppose  the  elector. 
But  it  was  his  jealousy  of  Saxony  which 
made  him  alter  his  plans,  and  removed  him 
from  the  heart  of  Austria.  A  Saxon  force 
had  entered  Bohemia ;  and  Charles  Alben, 
who  was  anxious  likewise  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  that  country,  and  dreaded  lest  the 
Saxons  might  wrest  it  from  him,  preferred 
abandoning  Vienna  for  the  moment,  and 
determined  to  conquer  Bohemia.  Accord- 
ingly  he  marohed  at  once  against  Prague, 
and  was  favored  so  much  by  fortune  that 
this  important  place  was  surprised  and  fell 
into  his  hands,  with  scarcely  any  resistance, 
on  the  29th  of  November.  Immediately 
aflerwards  he  caused  himself  to  be  declared 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  received  from  all 
the  civil  and  military  estates  the  oath  of 
fealty.  Thence  he  marched  to  Mannheim, 
where  he  resolved  to  await  the  result  of  the 
election  of  emperor.  Thus  the  bouse  of 
Bavaria  appeared  to  attain  an  elevation 
more  and  more  splendid  and  glorious. 
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Charles  Aubrrt  succeeded  in  his  de- 
signs upon  the  imperial  crown,  and  was 
elected  at  Frankfort  on  the  22d  of  January, 
1742,  his  cause  being  seconded  by  France 
and  Prussia ;  but  his  reign  was  short  and 
agitated.  It  already  commenced  under 
very  uufavorable  audioes,  for  on  the  very 
day  that  Charles  was  crowned  emperor  at 
Frankfort,  the  Austrian  general,  Bftrenk. 
lau,  took  possession  of  Munich,  his  capital. 

Maria  Theresa  was  indebted  to  the  ener- 
gy of  her  own  mind  alone  for  this  happy 
change  in  her  fortunes.  She  knew  per- 
fectly well  wherein  was  based  the  power 
of  the  sovereign,  and  she  accordingly  avail- 
ed  herself  of  this  advantage.  She  lost  no 
time  in  exciting  in  a  high  degree  the  af- 
fection and  en^usiasm  of  the  nation  over 
which  she  still  held  sway,  and  which  ad- 
hered to  her  with  the  greatest  fidelity ;  and 
this  it  was  that  saved  her.  She  convoked 
^  a  grand  imperial  diet  of  the  Hungarians  at 
Presburg  in  the  autunm  of  1742;  here, 
overwhelmed  as  she  was  with  affliction  at 
the  persecutions  of  her  enemies,  the  prin- 
cess presented  herself  before  the  assembled 
nobles  of  Hungary,  and  holding  in  her 
arms  her  infant  son,  as  yet  unweaned — 
subsequently  Joseph  II. — she  presented  the 
child  to  them,  and  with  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  which  operated  with  irresistible  force 
upon  the  audience,  she  addressed  and  ap- 
pealed to  them  for  aid  against  her  enemies 
u  language  thus  expressed:  "To  your 
valor  and  heroic  fidelity  we  confide  ourself 
and  infant ;  and  in  you  alone  will  we  put 
our  whole  trust."  At  these  words  the 
Hungarian  warriors  exclaimed  with  en- 
thusiasm, '<We  will  die  ibr  our  Queen 
Maria  Theresa ;  our  lives  and  every  drop 
of  our  blood  shall  be  devoted  to  her !"  In 
a  very  brief  space  of  tioie  more  than  15|000 


nobles  and  chie&  were  assembled,  mounted 
and  completely  armed,  and  collected  to- 
gether numerous  bodies  of  troops  on  every 
side,  in  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Wallachia,  as 
well  as  in  Austria  and  the  Tyrol.  And 
thus  what  official  commands  would  only 
have  produced  after  long  intervals  of  delay, 
attachment  and  devoted  courage  completed 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  whole  of  Upper 
Austria  was  delivered  from  its  enemies  in 
six  days,  when  the  victorious  army  march- 
ed on  to  Bavaria,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
took  possession  of  Munich,  and  the  new 
emperor  was  forced  to  live  in  retirement 
at  Frankfort,  far  from  his  own  dominions. 

In  another  quarter,  however,  fortune  was 
not  equally  favorable  to  Austria.  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  had  received  orders 
from  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna  to  give 
battle  to  the  Prussian  army,  in  order  to 
check  the  further  success  of  Frederick  IL, 
who  still  maintained  his  position  in  the 
beautiful  territory  of  Silesia,  and  was  now 
penetrating  into  Moravia.  Prince  Charles 
followed  him  to  Bohemia,  and  their  armies 
met  at  Czaslau.  They  were  nearly  equal 
in  force,  and  the  position  each  occupied 
had  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
the  troops  on  both  sides  fought  valiantly, 
whence  the  fate  of  the  battle  wavered  on 
either  side,  until  the  king,  who  here  dis- 
played-his  generalship,  caused  an  adjacent 
eminence  to  be  suddenly  taken  possession 
of,  whence  he  attacked  the  entire  flank  of 
the  Austrians.  This  manoeuvre,  added  to 
the  disorder  caused  among  the  Austrian 
cavalry  by  the  pillage  of  the  Prussian 
camp,  decided  the  contest,  and  Charles 
sounded  the  retreat.  The  loss  sustained, 
however,  was  nearly  equal  on  either  side, 
and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  were  all  the 
trophies  gained  by  the  Prussians. 

The  results  of  this  battle,  however,  were 
more  important  than  the  battle  itself,  for  it 
brought  to  maturity  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick,  by 
the  terms  of  which,  severe  as  they  were, 
the  former  nevertheless  agreed  to  resign  all 
claim  to  the  conquests  made  by  the  younff 
king,  and  which  was  all  the  latter  desired. 
Negotiations  of  peace,  therefore,  were 
ouickly  commenced,  and  on  the  28th  of 
J  une  the  treaty  was  signed  by  both  powers 
at  Berlin.  The  king  retained  Upper  and 
Lower  Silesia  and  the  province  or  Glatx, 
with  the  ezoeptixm  of  the  town  of  Troppaii, 
Jttgemdor^  and  the  mountains  of  SUeiia 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  Oppa ;  being  an 
extension  of  territoiy  measuring  seven 
hundred  German  'square  miles.  On  the 
other  hand  he  paid  over  1,700,000  dollars 
to  the  Bnglish,  who  had  previously  advan- 
oed  that  sum  to  the  country  he  had  thus 
conquered. 

Thus  freed  from  such  a  formidable  ene- 
my, the  Austrians  were  now  enabled  to 
turn  all  their  force  against  the  French  and 
Bavarians,  for  the  Saxons,  following  the 
example  of  the  Prussians,  had  withdrawn 
from  the  war.  The  French  army  was 
still  in  Bohemia,  and  held  possession  of 
Prague.  The  prince  of  Lorraine  marched 
against  that  place  and  besieged  it,  and  very 
soon  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  famine,  which, 
however,  as  is  generally  the  case,  pressed 
more  heavily  upon  the  inhabitants,  for  the 
military  seized  upon  all  provisions  by  force 
of  arms.  When,  however,  all  was  consum- 
ed, and  after  more  than  a  thousand  unhappy 
beings  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  starvation, 
the  whole  city  resembling  a  large  infirm- 
ary, Marshal  Belle-Isle  put  into  operation 
a  plan  he  had  determined  upon  in  the  last 
extremity.  He  collected  all  the  troops 
still  available,  amounting  to  about  14,000 
men,  abandoned  the  city  in  the  night  of  the 
17th  of  December,  1742,  and  marched 
forth  in  the  most  bitter  cold  weather, 
through  mountain  regions  and  across  path- 
less, snow-covered  ravines  to  Eger,  where 
after  a  toilsome  march  of  eleven  days  he 
arrived.  But  in  those  eleven  days  more 
than  four  thousand  men  had  perished,  be- 
sides those  left  behind  in  Prague.  Thus 
ended  the  dominion  of  France  in  Bohemia ; 
nor  was  Charles  VII.  more  fortunate  than 
his  allies.  While  the  Austrians  had  march- 
ed their  whole  force  against  Bohemia,  he 
had  availed  himself  of  the  moment,  and 
retook  possession  of  the  whole  of  Bavaria 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn ;  in  the  sub- 
sequent spring,  however,  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  territory  once  more  as  a  fugi- 
tive, and  took  refuge  again  in  Frankfort, 
an  Austrian  administration  being  organ- 
ized meantime  in  Bavaria. 

In  the  year  1742,  England  likewise  took 
an  active  part  in  the  war  against  France  ; 
she  captured  all  her  ships  at  sea,  took  pos- 
session of  her  colonies ;  while  King  George 
11.  landed  in  Grermany  with  an  amiy  of 
English  troops,  reinforcing  it  with  Hano- 
verians  and  Hessians,  with  which  he  at- 
Jioked  and  overthrew  the  French  on  the 


27th  of  June,  at  Dettingen,  pursuing  them 
across  the  Rhine.  In  addition  to  this  the 
court  of  Vienna  'succeeded  in  gaining  over 
the  Saxon  minister  Brilhl,  whose  influence 
over  his  sovereign  was  all-powerful,  and 
through  him  an  alliance  was  formed  be- 
tween Saxony  and  Maria  Theresa.  Thus 
fortune  had  now  crowned  her  firmness,  and 
transferred  the  victory  to  her  side,  while 
the  only  loss  she  sustained  was  that  of  the 
Silesian  possessions;  this,  however,  she 
hoped  either  to  recover  or  find  compensated 
by  some  other  acquisition. 

Meantime,  Frederick  had  not  beheld 
without  some  anxiety  and  alarm  the  suc- 
cessful progress  made  by  Austria,  and 
more  especially  her  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Saxony ;  for  how  easily  might  they  now, 
when  no  longer  occupied  with  France  and 
Bavaria,  turn  their  combined  power  against 
him  ?  At  the  same  time  he  felt  it  due  to 
his  own  dignity  not  to  allow  the  emperor, 
whose  election  he  had  promoted,  to  be  over- 
thrown; accordingly,  the  urgent  appeals 
made  to  him  by  Charles  VIl.  prevailed. 
The  king  of  Prussia  forthwith  made  pre- 
parations for  a  fresh  campaign,  in  1744» 
entered  the  field  with  100,000  men,  **  impe. 
rial  auxiliaries"  as  he  termed  them,  march- 
ed into  Bohemia,  and  took  Prague ;  the 
duke  of  LfOrraine,  however,  advanced 
against  him  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
forced  him  to  retreat  from  Bohemia  into 
Silesia.  This  was  an  unfortunate  cam- 
paign  for  the  king ;  he  suflered  great  losses 
in  men,  ammunition,  and  provisbns,  ex- 
hausted all  his  military  stores  and  money, 
and  found  to  his  cost  that  no  faith  was  to 
be  placed  in  his  French  allies;  while, 
finally,  he  lost  the  emperor  Charles  VIL, 
who  died  suddenly,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1745. 

The  aid  of  Frederick  came  only  in  time 
to  afibrd  the  emperor  the  consolation  oi 
dying  in  his  own  palace  at  Munich,  which 
city  he  had  reconquered  for  the  third  and 
last  time,  but  which  immediately  afier  his 
death  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  With  his  death  the  principal  mo- 
tive  urged  by  the  French  for  carrying  on 
the  war  vanished,  and  Frederick  now  found 
himself  abandoned  by  his  ally.  Meantime, 
Maria  Theresa  declared  publicly  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  king  of  Prussia  had  bro- 
ken the  treaty  of  peaoe  concluded  at  Bei- 
lin,  Silesia  must  revert  to  the  house  of 
Austria.    Upper  Silesia,  accordingly,  was 
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overrun  with  Austrian  troops,  several  of 
the  principal  fortresses  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  it  required  all  the  firmness  and  strength 
of  soul  at  his  command  to  prevent  the 
hard-pressed  king  from  sinkinff  under  the 
weight  of  bis  difficulties.  Full  of  confi- 
dence, however,  in  his  army,  and  in  the 
chances  of  fortune  in  his  favor,  he,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  attacked  the  prince  of  Lor- 
raine at  Hohenfriedberg.  The  prince  was 
by  no  means  prepared  for  such  an  unex- 
pected  and  sudden  attack,  and  the  victory 
was  soon  decided  in  favor  of  the  king  of 
Prussia;  thus  he  retained  Silesia,  while 
the  Austrians  made  a  hasty  retreat  back  to 
Bohemia. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  however,  they  re- 
ippeared  in  Silesia ;  the  prince  of  Lorraine 
mVing  received  orders  to  advance  at  the 
lead  of  40,000  men,  and  give  battle  to  the 
cing,  whom  he  surprised  in  his  camp  near 
Sorr  of  only  18,000  men.     This  was  a 
hard-fought  battle  for  this  small  body  of 
Prussians,  and  lasted  more  than  five  hours ; 
but,  eventually,  they  gained  it.     The  Aus- 
trian general  committed  many  important 
blunders ;  while  the  generals  in  Frederick's 
aervice  were,  on  the  other  hand,  perfect  mas- 
ers  in  aU  the  tactics  of  the  war.     One  of 
hem.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Branswick,  after, 
wards  so  celebrated,  took  possession  of  an 
mportant  height,  which  by  a  singular  ac- 
jident  wato  defended  by  his  brother  Lewis, 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Austrians. 
Nevertheless,  this  victory  had  not  re- 
I      moved  all  the  danger  with  which  Frederick 
t      was  threatened ;  hr  it  was  now  resolved 
that  the  Austrians  should  form  a  junction 
with  the  Saxons,  and  the  army  thus  united 
I      should  march  direct  to  Berlin,  in  order  to 
I      force  the  king,  by  the  capture  of  his  capi- 
tal, to  abandon  Silesia ;  and  by  this  means. 
Saxony  was  in  hopes  of  gaining  from  him 
^     the  duchy  at  Magdebuig.     But  as  soon  as 
Frederick    perceived    this  movement,  he 
r      speedily  collected  together  his  whole  army 
i      aiid  marched  to  Lusatia.     At  the  same 
time  he  gave  orders  to  the  old  duke  of  Des- 
^     sau  to  collect  his  forces  near  Halle,  and 
inarching  into  the  electorate,  to  proceed 
,      direct  to  Dresden.    He  overtook  the  Sax- 
^      ons  and  a  division  of  the  Austrians  on  the 
,      heiffhta  near  the  village  of  Kesseldorf,  at. 
\      tacked  them  at  once,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
favorable  position,  sained  a  complete  vic- 
^      tory  over  them.    This  triumph  gained  for 
^      Prederiok  the  capital  city,  Dresden,  which 


he  entered  on  the  18th  of  December,  and 
procured  the  peace  of  Dresden,  which 
terminated  the  second  Silesian  war,  and 
confirmed  the  Prussians  in  their  posses- 


sions. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746  Maria 
Theresa  had  already  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  at  FUssen,  with  the  son  of  the  late 
emperor  Charles  VII.,  by  which  Maximil- 
ian  Joseph  recovered  bis  principality,  on 
renouncing  for  himself  and  his  descendants 
all  claims  to  the  succession  of  Austria,  and 
promising  to  give  his  vote  for  the  election 
of  emperor  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
Maria  Theresa's  husband.  Meanwhile, 
the  other  electors  also,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  elector  of  the  palatinate  and 
Frederick  II.,  gave  their  votes  to  the  same 
duke,  and  Francis  I.  was  elected  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  15th  of  September,  1745,  and 
crowned  on  the  4th  of  October  following. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  likewise,  formally 
acknowledged  him  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Dresden. 

The  war  with  France  continued  some 
years  longer  without  any  successful  results 
to  Austria ;  for  since  the  celebrated  general, 
marshal  of  Saxe,  commanded  the  French 
army,  he  had  continually  been  gaining 
ground  in  the  Netherlands.  This  general 
obtained  two  victories  over  the  Austrians 
in  the  year  1745,  one  at  Fontenoi,  end  an- 
other at  Rancour,  and  took  both  the  Aus- 
trian  Netherlands  and  Dutch  Flanders. 
These  victories  gained  by  the  French  army 
tended  more  and  more  to  increase  the  in- 
clination for  peace,  and  in  April,  1748,  the 
ambassadors  met  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle.  The 
peace  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  con- 
clusion during  the  whole  course  of  the 
summer,  and  followed  on  the  18ih  of  Oc- 
tober. Austria  ^ve  up  in  luly,  Parma 
and  Piacenza  to  Don  Philip,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  France,  how- 
ever,  got  nothing  lor  the  great  sacrifice 
she  bad  made,  both  of  men  and  money,  in 
this  war,  and  was  obliged  to  see  the  house 
of  Austria,  which  she  wished  to  destroy, 
secured  afresh,  and  put  in  possession  of 
the  imperial  dignity. 

The  period  of  eight  years  which  had 
been  allowed  to  the  difierent  states  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  un- 
til a  new  war  brdce  out,  did  not  produce ' 
in  them  the  desired  feeling  of  united  firm- 
ness and  security;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
all  seemed  unsettled  and  in  dread  of  the 
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new  oommotioiis  which  hoyered  orer  this 
brief  state  of  repose.  For  it  was  bat  too 
evident  that  the  inimical  powers  so  recently 
roused  up — not  having  as  yet  found  their 
equilibrium — had  only  made  a  pause  for 
the  purpose  of  soon  resuming  hostilities 
against  each  other  with  renewed  vigor. 
The  empress-queen  could  not  brook  the 
loss  of  Silesia,  and  she  felt  this  loss  the 
more  acutely,  inasmuch  as  she  was  obliged 
to  undergo  the  mortification  of  knowing 
that  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  adopting  a 
proper  course  of  administration,  had  been 
able  to  double  the  revenue  of  that  beauti- 
ful country.  Frederick,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  foresee  that  a 
third  struggle  with  her  was  inevitable. 
Among  the  other  European  powers,  too, 
there  was  a  restless  spirit  at  work ;  they 
entered  into  alliances,  looked  about  then>— 
now  here,  now  there^for  friends,  and  in- 
creased their  strength  by  land  and  sea. 
Europe  was  at  this  moment  divided  by  two 
leading  parties — France,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden  adhered  to  the  one,  Austria,  Bng- 
land,  and  Saxony  to  the  other ;  the  rest  had 
not  yet  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  which 
party  they  should  support,  but  their  assist- 
ance was  eagerly  sought  by  both.  Maria 
Theresa  at  first  cast  her  eye  upon  the  pow- 
erful state  of  Russia,  whose  empress,  Eliz- 
abeth,  appeared  inclined  to  hurl  back  her 
bold  northern  neighbor  into  his  former  in- 
significance ;  and  eventually  both  parties 
concluded  an  alliance  by  means  of  the 
grand-chancellor  of  Russia,  Bestuschef, 
who  had  a  personal  dislike  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  because  the  latter  refused  to  grat- 
ify his  avaricious  disposition.  In  order  to 
induce  Russia  to  talce  active  measures 
against  Prussia,  England  found  it  necessary 
to  act  upon  the  grand-chancellor  with  her 
money,  and  by  this  means  a  war  was  all 
but  declared  already  between  Russia  and 
Prussia.  George  II.  of  England  more  es- 
pecially desired  this,  in  order  that  he  might 
by  such  war  be  relieved  of  the  anxiety  he 
felt  for  his  principality  of  Hanover ;  for, 
as  he  was  already  engaged  in  a  maritime 
war  with  France,  with  the  view  of  acquiring- 
new,  territories  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  France  in  union 
with  Prussia  would  forthwith  attack  his 
electorate.  Maria  Theresa,  however,  on 
her  part,  saw  this  storm  preparing  in  the 
north  of  Europe  without  fear  or  inquietude, 
as  she  nourished  strong  hopes  that  it  would 


Ive  her  an  opportunity  of  reoonquemig 

r  Silesian  territory. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  period  of  that 
cunnmg  and  refined  diplomacy  which  has 
been  termed  state  wisdom  ;  an  epoch  which 
established  between  sovereigns  false  and 
artificial  relations,  but  never  inspired  noble 
and  exalted  ideas  and  principles.  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  although  he  understood 
well  how  to  calculate  after  the  manner  €i 
his  contemporaries,  was,  nevertheless,  so 
&r  superior  to  them  in  the  feeling  of  his 
own  strength  and  resources,  that  he  placed 
his  whole  and  exclusive  reliance  on  himself 
and  people.  The  others  sought  asaistanoe 
chiefly  from  among  each  other ;  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  were  ofien  in  great 
difficulties ;  while  Frederick,  inaamach  as 
his  calculations  were  far  more  simple,  at- 
tained  with  greater  certainty  the  object  in 
view.  Thence  it  was  that  be  now  formed 
and  put  into  immediate  execution  a  plan 
no  less  unexpected  than  extraordinary. 
Abandoning  the  lukewarm  aid  of  France, 
which  lay,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  political 
lethargy,  and  had  afibrded  him  but  very 
trifling  assistance  in  his  two  Silesian  wars, 
he  suddenly  turned  to  England,  now  so 
much  increasinff  in  power  and  enterpriang 
boldness,  and  claimed  her  alliance ;  and 
the  English  nation,  which  has  always 
shown  a  preference  for  enffaging-in  a  cause 
backed  by  patriotic  and  straightforward 
principles,  readily  acceded  to  his  proposal : 
nor,  perhaps,  was  an  alliance  ever  accepted 
in  England  with  more  universal  enthusiasm 
and  cordial  feelings  than  this.  Both  na* 
tions,  which  in  their  essential  endeavon 
could  not  become  dangerous  to  each  other, 
needed  this  reciprocal  aid  against  other  ad- 
versaries ;  and,  at  the  time,  required  the 
mutual  confidence  of  each  other  in  order 
that  England  might  be  at  ease  with  regard 
to  Hanover.  Hence  the  alliance  between 
England  and  Prussia,  which  based  its  se- 
curity  in  the  sympathy  of  both  nations, 
might  be  truly  termed  a  natural  alliance, 
and  was  founded  upon  firmer  grounds  than 
those  of  mere  state  pcHicy. 

By  this  single  turn  the  relations  which 
had  hitherto  existed  between  the  difierent 
states  of  Europe  were  altogether  changed. 
Prussia  had  declared  itself  independent  of 
France,  and  England  of  Austria ;  and, 
through  a  singular  capricious  sport  of  fx^ 
tune,  France  and  Austria,  who  had  been 
•nennea  for  tfiree  hundred  yean,  now 
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found  themselTes,  to  their  own  astonish- 
ment, placed  in  close  proximity,  and  called 
upon  to  give  each  other  their  hands  ;  and 
tffl  the  rules  of  political  calculation  hitherto 
held  as  immutable,  were  at  one  blow  de- 
molished. Luckily  for  Austria,  she  pos- 
sessed in  her  prime  minister.  Prince  &au- 
nitz,  and  in  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
herself,  two  whose  power  of  mind  enabled 
them  at  once  to  perceive  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  altered  position  of  affairs, 
and  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  held  in 
check  by  ancient  custom.  They  sought 
for  an  alliance  with  France,  and  obtained 
it.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1756,  the  treaty 
of  Versailles  was  drawn  ap,  after  that  be- 
tween  England  and  Prussia  had  been  al- 
ready  concluded  at  Westminster  in  the 
month  of  Januaiy  of  the  same  year. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Po- 
land,  Augustus  III.,  was  guided  in  every 
thing  by  his  minister.  Count  BrUhl;  he 
himself  was  fond  of  ease  and  a  life  de*' 
voted  to  sensual  pleasure ;  but  his  minis- 
ter, who,  without  any  true  merit,  had 
raised  himself  from  the  office  of  page  to 
that  of  minister  of  state,  was  full  of  se- 
cret designs.  He  hated  King  Frederick, 
because  he  himself  was  despised  by  him, 
and  allied  himself  with  Prince  K^imitz 
for  the  purpose  of  ruining  Prussia,  and 
both  found  in  the  Russian  chancellor,  Bes- 
tuschef,  the  third  associate  in  their  alii- 
ance.  The  empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia 
was  also  personally  an  enemy  to  King 

,       Frederick,  inasmuch  as  he  made  her  the 

,       subject  of  his  satire  ;  and  various  malicious 

I  members  of  her  court  had  even  laid  before 
her  some  of  the  king's  productions,  con- 

,       taining  much  mockery  and  scandal. 

,  With  respect  to  Sweden,  she,  this  time, 

adhered  so  much  to  France  and  her  inter- 
ests, and  followed  in  her  footsteps  so  close. 

,  ly,  that  the  king  of  Prussia  could  not  but 
expect  to  find  an  enemy  in  this  otherwise 
80  honorable  a  nation,  when  it  came  to  a 

I       general  war. 

Thus  Austria,  Russia,  France,  Sweden, 
and  Saxony,  had  now  all  united  against 
one  king,  whose  dominions  scarcely  con- 
tained five  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  who 
was  deprived  of  all  foreign  aid,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  who,  however,  in  a 
continental  war,  could  not  ensure  much 
resource.  Accordingly,  the  three  minis- 
ters felt  secure  within  themselves  of  the 
fate  of  Silesia ;  and  already  they  heheld. 


in  imagination,  the  bold  and  enterprising 
king  reduced  to  the  government  of  his  sin* 
gle  duchy  of  Brandenburg.  In  this  caK 
culation,  however,  they  had  altogether  lost 
sight  of  that  power  of  mind  with  which 
this  prince  was  endowed,  and  the  prodigies 
of  courage  and  endurance  a  nation  can 
perform  when  inspired  with  pride  and  con- 
fidence by  their  ruler. 

The  king  was  already  acquainted  with 
their  designs,  for  through  a  secretary  of 
the  Saxon  government,  whom  he  had 
bribed,  he  received  copies  of  all  the  docu- 
ments  and  treaties  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna,  Petersburg,  and  Dresden,  and  by 
these  means  saw  what  storms  were  gather- 
ing over  his  head.  In  this  trying  position 
the  great  Frederick  had  recourse  to  those 
extraordinary  means  suggested  at  once  by 
his  bold  and  undaunted  spirit.  Determined 
not  to  lose  a  moment  by  preparing  only  for 
his  defence,  and  thus  quietly  await  the 
coming  danger,  he  forthwith  rushed  to  meet 
and  face  it  as  it  advanced  ;  for,  however 
unfortunate  might  be  the  result  produced 
by  adopting  this  daring  and  immediate 
course,  still  it  could  not  equal,  much  less 
exceed,  the  evil  he  beheld  in  the  distance, 
and  which  could  only  grow  more  and  more 
serious  and  fatal  by  tardy  measures. 

Frederick  made  his  preparations  for  the 
campaign  with  so  much  secrecy  and  order 
that  none  could  observe  his  design ;  and 
thus,  in  the  month  of  August,  1756,  sev- 
enty thousand  Prussians  suddenly  made 
their  appearance  in  Saxony,  and  demand, 
ed  a  free  passage  to  Bohemia.  The  object 
of  the  king  was  not  so  much  to  proceed  to 
hostilities  against  the  Saxons,  as  to  force 
them,  by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  to  join  him,  as 
had  previously  been  done  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus;  for,  in  order  to  attack  Bdie- 
mia,  as  he  hoped,  with  success,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  make  sure  of  Sax- 
ony  in  order  to  serve  him  as  a  point  (Tappui, 
Accordingly,  he  endeavored  by  every  pos- 
sible means  of  persuasion,  through  his  en- 
voys and  negotiations,  to  bring  Augustus 
III.  to  form  an  alliance  with  him  ;  when, 
however,  he  found  he  could  not  succeed, 
and  all  he  could  gain  from  Count  BrUhl 
was  a  promise  of  remaining  neutral,  Fred- 
erick felt  he  could  not  with  safety  allow  a 
doubtful  and  armed  power  to  remain  in  his 
rear,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  act  upon 
the  offensive.  The  Saxons,  amounting  to 
seventeen  thousand  men,  thus  surprised^ 
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gave  way,  and  leaving  behind  their  bag< 
gage  and  provisions,  hastily  retreated  to 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Elbe,  between 
Pima  and  the  fortress  of  KOnigstein,  and 
encamped  there,  where  they  raised  up 
strong  and  almost  impregnable  intrench- 
ments.  This  plan  was  the  best  for  them 
to  adopt ;  while  for  Frederick  it  was  more 
disadvantageous  than  if  they  had  crossed 
the  mountains  and  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Austrian  army ;  for  this  army,  still  in 
a  disordered  and  weak  state,  could  not, 
even  when  reinforced  by  the  Saxons,  have 
succeeded  in  resisting  the  first  attack  of 
the  Prussians  in  Bohemia,  in  addition  to 
which,  the  latter  now  saw  themselves 
forced  to  lose  much  precious  time  in  block- 
ading  the  Saxons,  and  cutting  off  their  sup- 
plies; while  the  imperial  army  availed 
itself  of  this  interval,  and  recovered  its 
organization  and  strength,  and  would  be 
enabled,  by  a  successful  battle,  to  relieve 
the  Saxons.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  course 
taken  by  the  imperial  general  after  the 
king  had  been  rour  weeks  quartered  in 
Saxony. 

On  the  80th  of  September  Field-marshal 
Brown,  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial 
troops,  advanced  to  Budin  on  the  Eger,  and 
directed  his  march  against  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Prussians  on  the  moun- 
tains  which  separate  Saxony  from  Bohe. 
mia.  Meantime,  the  king  advanced  against 
him  with  a  portion  of  his  army,  consist- 
ing, however,  only  of  24,000  men  against 
70,000,  being  compelled  to  leave  the  rest 
behind  to  keep  the  Saxons  at  bay,  while 
the  Austrians  were  commanded  by  the 
best  officers  in  the  service ;  nevertheless, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  risk  making  a  des- 
perate attack,  and  he  succeeded.  The 
two  armies  met  on  the  1st  of  October, 
close  to  the  little  town  of  Lowositz.  The 
country  around  was  mountainous,  and  the 
Austrian  general,  accordingly,  was  unable 
to  draw  up  the  whole  of  his  army  in  line 
of  battle,  especially  his  cavalry,  which 
consequently  could  not  take  its  share  in 
the  action  ;  while,  on  that  account,  the  fire 
from  the  artillery  and  small  arms  was 
much  more  severe,  and  in  which  latter  the 
Prussians  excelled  the  Austrians.  But  it 
was  now  no  longer  by  the  Austrians  of  the 
Silesian  wars  that  they  were  opposed,  but 
by  men  who,  for  ten  years,  had  undergone 
severe  practice,  were  better  disciplined, 
more  active  than  ever  beforci  and  were 


well  supplied  with  excellent  artillery. 
Mid-day  had  now  arrived,  but  the  Prus- 
sians, in  spite  of  their  skill  and  bravery, 
were  not  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over 
the  firmness  of  the  Austrian  ranks. 

Afler  six  hours'  incessant  firing,  the  left 
wing  of  the  Prussians  at  length  expended 
all  their  ammunition,  and  began  now  to 
lose  courage  on  finding  they  could  receive 
no  fresh  supply.  "  What !"  exclaimed  the 
duke  of  Bevem,  who  commanded  this  di- 
vision, <<  have  you  not  been  taught  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  with  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net ?"  At  these  words  they  closed  their 
ranks,  and  rushed  in  full  charge  against 
the  Austrians ;  all  resistance  was  in  vain, 
for  like  an  impetuous,  sweeping  torrent, 
they  threw  down  all  before  them,  and  took 
the  little  town  of  Lowositz  by  storm.  This 
was  the  decisive  moment;  and  although 
but  a  small  portion  of  his  troope  had  been 
engaged  in  the  action,  Greneral  Brown 
nevertheless  sounded  a  retreat  and  with- 
drew to  Budin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Eger. 

Frederick  in  this  battle  learned  to  know 
the  new  and  improved  system  of  warfare 
now  exercised  by  the  Austrians,  and  al- 
ready felt  how  severe  must  henceforth  be 
the  struggle  he  should  have  to  maintain 
with  them.  On  the  other  hand  amin,  the 
heroic  courage  and  devotion  displayed  by 
his  own  troops  had  excited  within  him  the 
greatest  admiration,  and  on  this  point  he 
addressed  them  thus :  <<  I  have  now  seen 
what  my  warriors  can  do ;  never,  indeed, 
since  I  have  had  the  honor  to  lead  them  on 
to  battle,  have  they  performed  such  prodi- 
gies of  valor." 

Frederick  now  saw  how  urgently  neces- 
sary it  was  that  he  should  put  an  end  to 
the  delay  so  long  produced  by  the  Saxon 
army,  which,  indeed,  although  placed  in  a 
most  distressing  position,  nevertheless  en- 
dured every  pnvation  with  the  most  heroic 
firmness.  Bioth  men  and  horses  bad  long 
been  in  want  of  the  most  necessary  sup- 
plies, and  all  were  now  so  much  reduced 
that  if  succor  did  not  quickly  arrive,  they 
must  perish.  They  had  received  intelli- 
gence in  their  camp  that  Field-marshal 
Brown  was  on  his  march,  and  they  were 
all  buoying  themselves  up  with  the  hc^ 
of  soon  seemg  his  colors  waving  on  the 
mountains  instead  of  those  of  the  Prussians, 
when  all  at  once  loud  shouts  of  victory 
proclaimed  the  suooess  gained  by  the  Prus- 
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us  in  the  face,  although  we  can  soarcely 
bring  ourselTes  to  acknowledge  it  without 
real  pain  and  mortification,  that  nothing 
can  be  efTected  here  without  having  re- 
courae  to  intrigue.  The  Spaniards  will 
not  swerve  an  inch  from  the  instructions 
of  their  king,  while  the  Italian^  watch  with 
eager  eye  the  slightest  signification  made 
by  the  pope  and  his  cardinals.  The  bish- 
ops from  the  other  countries,  who  per- 
chance are  best  aware  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  comprise. the  minority,  and  con- 
sequently  can  do  nothing;  because  the 
majority '  of  voices  decide  all  things. 
From  Grermany  itself  we  have  only  had 
the  bishop  of  Louvaine,  who  attends  in  the 
name  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and 
a  few  days  since  he  was  joined  by  the 
^and-vicar  of  Eichst&dt.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Italian  archbishops  and  bishops 
continue  to  arrive  in  troops,  especially  such 
as  are  highborn  and  wealthy.  All,  how. 
ever,  are  dependent  upon  the  nod  of  the 
pope's  legate  Simonetta ;  while  it  is  gen- 
erally known  ebat  a  few  good  and  pious 
bishops  who  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  a 
reform  in  the  church,  have,  in  consequence, 
been  marked  down  in  Rome  on  the  con- 
demned list.  If,  therefore,  no  end  be  put 
to  these  secret  machinations  and  human 
passions,  truly  we  know,  not  what  good  can 
be  expected  from  this  quarter." 

'  Such  complaints  were  repeatedly  made, 

and  thence  this  last  effort  made  by  the 

^  emperor  Ferdinand  to  restore  the  peace  of 
Christendom  by  a  searching  investigation 

'  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  made  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Church,  completely  failed. 
The  cause  of  this  ill  success,  however, 
was  the  same  as  that  which  had  prevailed 
at  Constance,  and  which  rendered  all  at- 
tempts of  the  same  kind— suggested  by  the 
German  representatives  with  the  most  sin« 
cere  and  honest  intentions — ^perfectly  use- 
less. This  evil  consisted  in  the  mixture 
of  foreigners  presiding  at  these  councils, 
whose  Imowledge  of  our  nation  was  little 
or  nothing,  but  whose  influence,  from  the 
commencement  of  our  history,  in  all  ex. 
temal  as  well  as  internal  affidrs,  always 
deprived  us  of  peace. 

Meantime,  however,  the  council  of  Trent, 
besides  a  great  number  of  dogmatical  dje- 
cisions,  has  pronounced  some  most  excel- 
lent principles  upon  the  morals  of  Chris, 
tiani^,  which  operate  even  to  this  day  as 
roles  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church. 
89 


It  is  in  this  field  of  the  service  of  God  that 
all  parties  are  united ;  it  is  the  same  for 
all,  and  indicates  equally  to  all  the  means 
by  which  they  may  show  themselves  to  be 
true  Christians  in  mind,  word,  and  deed. 

The  council  closed  its  sitting  on  the  9th 
of  December,  1568 ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  emperor  Ferdinand  died,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1564,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  affe.  The  convincing  testi- 
mony in  his  mvor  recorded  in  history  is, 
that  during  the  difficult  period  when  hatred 
and  violence  so  oflen  decided  opinions,  he, 
nevertheless,  carried  with  him  to  his  grave 
the  glory  of  being  praised  as  an  excellent 
monarch  by  all  parties,  Catholics  as  well 
as  Protestants. 

Ferdinand  had  already  proposed  his 
eldest  son,  Maximilian,  as  his  successor, 
at  the  assembly  of  electoral  princes  in 
Frankfort,  in  1560,  and  they  had  acknow- 
ledged  him  as  such.  The  father  recom- 
mended his  son  in  language  worthy  of 
record  :  "  Endowed,"  he  says,  "  with  con- 
siderable intellectual  powers,  great  ad* 
dress,  mildness,  and  goodness  of  heart,  h» 
is  likewise  gifted  with  all  the  other  prince- 
ly virtues  and  good  morals ;  possessing  a. 
disposition  open  to  all  that  is  truly  just,, 
good,  and  honorable,  together  with  a  sin- 
cere love  for  the  holy  empire  of  the  Grer- 
man  nation,  the  glory  and  prosperity  of* 
which  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  promote.. 
Finally,  he  was  master  of  the  six  princi- 
pal languages  usually  spoken  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  was  consequehtly  enabled  to 
regulate  in  person  all  transactions  with 
foreign  powers."  Another  honorable  tes- 
timonial was  rendered  him  by  his  Bohe- 
mian subjects  when  they  recommended 
him  to  the  Poles  as  their  king :  '*  Our  Bo- 
hemia," they  said,  "  is  far  better  under  his 
government  than  if  it  were  ruled  even  by 
a  father  bom  among  us ;  our  rights,  our 
liberties,  and  our  laws  are  protected  by 
him;  he  allows  every  thing  to  take  its 
course  without  making  any  change.  And 
what  we  justly  regard  as  almost  a  work  of 
miracle,  la  the  generous  impartiality  and 
tolerance  he  evinces  towards  all  classes 
of  believers,  by  which  he  leads  them  to 
reciprocal  love  and  harmony."  And  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  he  exercised  this 
spirit  of  peace  in  a  period  when  the  word 
tolerance  was  scarcely  understood  or  per- 
haps  known ;  nay,  he  publicly  avowed  the 
principlei  **  Uiat  Giod  fuone  could  hold  do-^ 
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minion  over  the  conscience."  Such  was 
the  glorious  character  of  thb  emperor,  and 
it  was  by  meritorious  and  praiseworthy 
conduct  such  as  this,  after  the  example  of 
his  good  father,  that  he  happily  succeeded 
in  establishing  generally,  throughout  Ger- 
many,  that  tranquillity  which,  until  that 
moment,  it  had  never  enjoyed  since  the  re- 
ligious divisions ;  a  circumstance  rendered 
still  more  striking,  as  it  was  effected  at  a 
period  when,  in  die  cause  of  religion,  vio- 
lent  and  sanguinary  scenes  were  taking 
place  in  the  Netherlands,  and  more  espe- 
cially  in  France,  where  the  most  dreadful 
acts  were  committed,  and  the  universal 
massacre  (on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew) 
of  the  Protestants,  excited  a  feeling  of  hor- 
ror throughout  Europe. 

The  imperial  chamber  of  justice,  origin- 
ally instituted  for  the  purpose  of  eradi- 
cating the  system  of  the  Faustrecht,  now 
succeeded  completely  in  gaining  the  upper 
hand,  and  abolishing  forever  that  brutal 
law.  We  find  that  the  last  expiring  effort 
made  to  exercise  its  power  was  attempted 
about  this  time  by  a  Franconian  knight, 
William  of  Grumbach,  who,  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  savage  horde  formerly  col- 
lected by  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  resumed 
operations  in  Franconia  and  spread  devas- 
tation  in  different  parts  of  that  country. 
His  attacks  were  more  especially  directed 
against  the  territory  of  the  bishop  of  Wurz. 
burg,  and  which  prelate  he  actually  shot 
in  his  own  city.  The  imperial  chamber 
pronounced  the  ban  of  the  empire  against 
the  murderer,  who  took  to  flight  and  sought 
refuge  in  Gotha  at  the  hands  of  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Elector  John  Frederick. 
He  had  succeeded,  it  appears,  in  filling 
that  young  and  weak-minded  prince  with 
hopes  of  being  able  to  reconquer  for  him 
the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  he  was  thus 
the  means  of  leading  the  young  duke  to 
experience  a  fate  far  more  distressing  than 
that  undergone  by  his  father.  The  Elector 
Augustus,  the  brother  of  Maurice,  march- 
ed with  his  army  to  execute  the  imperial 
ban,  laid  siege  to  Gotha  during  the  entire 
winter,  until  both  the  duke  and  Grumbach 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surren- 
dering themselves.  The  young  prince  was 
conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Vienna,  where,  on 
his  arrival,  a  straw  hat  was  placed  on  his 
head,  and  he  was  led  through  the  streets  in 
an  open  cart  as  a  show,  amid  the  mockery 
and  derision  of  the  populace.    He  was 


then  taken  to  Stjnria,  in  Austria,  wiiere  h» 
died  after  a  close  imprisonment  of  twenty- 
eight  years;  Grumbach,  howeyer,  waa 
executed  at  once  by  being  torn  into  quar- 
ters  by  four  horses,  after  having  preYioiisly 
undeigone  the  most  dreadful  torture. 

In  lieu,  however,  of  the  Pausbrecht, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  d^enerate 
the  art  of  war  under  the  feudal  aysteniY 
other  evils,  caused  by  those  who  regarded 
war  merely  in  the  light  of  a  lucrative 
employment,  now  produced  much  calamity 
throughout  the  empire,  as  if  to  make  tlie 
people  feel  the  injurious  results  of  all  mili- 
tary  institutions  in  which  every  free  man 
is  not  required  to  arm  and  fight  for  his 
country.  Those  troops  of  meroenaries 
whose  reckless  ravages  commence  the  mo- 
ment they  have  sold  themselves  to  a  par- 
ticular standard ;  the  numerous  depots  es- 
tablished for  recruiting  and  mustering  the 
men ;  the  continual  marching  to  and  fro  in 
all  parts  of  the  land ;  together  with  the 
billeting  of  the  wild  and  uncouth  men 
thus  suddenly  collected  together — all  com- 
bined to  create  great  discontent  and  irrita- 
tion. The  same  complaints  were  now 
made  as  in  the  tinte  of  Maximilian  I.  In 
the  representations  made  by  Maximilian 
II.  to  the  diet,  he  says:  **The  present 
system  pursued  by  our  German  aoldier»-* 
in  former  times,  distinguished  beyond  those 
of  any  other  nation  for  their  discipline, 
loyalty,  and  devotion — ^lenders  thena  more 
fit  to  be  regarded  in  the  character  of  bar- 
barous savages ;  so  much  so  that  in  the  end 
their  wanton  and  dissolute  conduct  will  be 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  no  honest 
man  will  be  able  to  remain  in  his  dwelling, 
nor  will  either  house  or  farm  be  left  longer 
in  possession  of  their  owner." 

These  complaints  were  met  by  creating 
new  and  more  stringent  laws  for  the  disci- 
pline  of  the  army  ;  but  the  adoption  of  the 
most  essential  means  of  reform,  and  which 
had  been  suggested  by  the  emperor  himself, 
viz.,  the  prohibition  against  the  enlistment 
of  troops  in  Germany  by  foreign  princes, 
was  not  agreed  to.  The  princes  maintain- 
ed :  "  That  from  time  immemorial  to  serve 
for  the  honor  and  distinction  of  accomplish- 
ing chivalrous  feats  at  arms  in  the  armies 
of  foreign  princes,  had  ever  continued  to 
be  regarded  as  an  h<Miorable  privilege  of 
national  liberty,  so  long  as  such  practice 
caused  no  injury  to  their  native  country  ' 
and  that  if  this  custom  was  aboliabed,  the 
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warlike  spirit  of  the  empire  would  be  an- 
nihilated at  once,  and  in  the  moment  of 
danger  no  warriors  would  be  at  hand 
to  aid  in  the  general  defence."  In  this 
language  may  lie  traced  that  of  the  time 
of  Tacitus,  when  the  youth  of  Germany, 
during  the  period  of  peace  in  their  own 
tribe,  incited  to  deeds  of  valor,  entered  the 
ranks  of  such  other  races  as  at  that  mo- 
ment were  engaged  in  war  with  each  other. 

In  1575  the  emperor  Maximilian  suc- 
ceeded in  having  his  son  Rudolphus  elect- 
ed king  of  the  Romans,  and  he  died  in  the 
followioff  year  in  Ratisbon,  on  the  same  day 
and  in  the  same  hour  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  imperial  diet  was  made  public. 

The  long  reign  of  his  successor,  Rudol- 
phus II.,  whose  government  accumulated 
over  Germany  fresh  tempests  and  violent 
disorder,  serves  as  another  melancholy 
proof,  that  in  difficult  times  irresolution 
and  indolence  may  operate  with  greater 
evil  than  is  produced  even  by  a  disposition 
the  most  wicked.  The  emperor  Rudol- 
phus cannot  certainly  be  reproached  with 
the  latter  feeling,  neither  can  he  be  charg- 
ed  with  ignorance  or  mental  incapacity, 
but  his  mind  was  much  more  occupied 
with  other  subjects  than  the  duties  he  had 
to  fulfil  as  emperor,  and  consequently, 
almost  every  thing  that  occurred  took  place 
without  his  knowledge,  and  often  against 
his  wish.  He  was  in  fact  in  the  hands, 
and  entirely  under  the  influence  of  bad 
counsellors. 

The  state  of  excitement  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  which  had  recently  become 
somewhat  allayed,  began  now  to  resume 
its  former  violence  when  the  Catholic 
princes,  by  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits,  com- 
menced the  task  of  reforming  their  own 
dominions  by  forcing  their  Protestant  sub- 
jects either  to  return  to  their  ancient  faith 
or  quit  the  country.  According  to  the 
treaty  of  the  Augsburg  peace  of  religion, 
the  other  princes  could  not  venture  to  re- 
proach or  condemn  them  for  this  proceed- 
ing ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  Pro- 
testants perceived  but  too  clearly  that  in  so 
acting  the  Catholics  had  made  a  violent 
attack  upon  their  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  had  given  a  fresh  proof  of  their  hostile 
intentions  towards  the  Protestant  party. 
France  and  the  Netherlands  presented  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  result  to  which 
these  inimical  acts  must  lead.  The  con- 
test carried  on  by  the  latter  country  against 


Philip  and  the  mercUess  duke  of  Alba,^ 
for  the  sake  of  its  religious  liberty,  pro- 
duced not  only  the  greatest  excitement 
throughout  Germany,  on  the  frontiers  of 
which  the  most  dreadful  scenes  took  place, 
but  transferred  by  degrees  the  horrors  of 
war  and  rapine  to  the  empire  itself,  whither 
the  Spanish  army,  impelled  by  disease  and 
want,  took  refuge,  and  retreating  from  the 
Netherlands,  marched  into  the  Westpbalian 
territory,  where  it  ext^iided  its  devastation 
throughout  the  land. 

In  addition  to  this,  serious  events  took 
place  at  this  moment  in  the  German  portion 
of  the  frontier  countries.  At  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  a  body  of  emigrants  from  the  Nether- 
lands, with  their  Protestant  minister,  had 
augmented  the  number  of  their  adherents 
to  such  an  extent,  that,  emboldened  by  their 
success,  they  considered  themselves  justi- 
fied in  claiming  the  same  rights  as  those 
enjqyed  by  the  Catholics.  They  chose 
from  among  their  number  two  burgomasters, 
and  when  their  adversaries  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge theirauthority,  ^ey  flew  to  arms, 
and  making  themselves  masters  of  the  arse- 
nal, they  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  they 
demanded  by  force.  In  the  neighboring 
district  of  Cologne  scenes  of  still  greater 
revolt  took  place.  The  Blector  Gebhard 
was  at  this  time  enamored  with  the  beauti- 
ful Agnes  of  Mansfeld,  canoness  of  Ger- 
resheim,  and  in  order  to  make  her  his  wife, 
he  adopted  the  Protestant  religion,  a  pro- 
ceeding insisted  upon  by  the  counts,  her 
brothers.  The  chapter  of  the  cathed  rai  and 
the  corporatbn  of  Cologne,  immediately 
appealed  to  Rome  and  the  emperor,  and  ob- 
tained from  both  the  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  archbishop.  As  his  succes- 
sor, the  chapter  selected  Prince  Ernest  of 
Bavaria,  who,  by  means  of  the  Bavarian 
and  Spanish  troops,  took  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  land. 

Gebhard  took  refuge  at  first  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  subsequently  he  removed  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  became  dean  of  the 
chapter,  and  died  in  1601.  The  Protest- 
ant princes  quietly  submitted  to  his  depo- 
sition  and  expulsion,  although  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  new  vote  in  Uie  electoral  council 

•  The  duke  of  Alba  boMted,  on  hk  wtam  to  Bfmm, 
that  he  had  put  to  death  with  the  8W«nl  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  men  in  the  Nethertands,  and  he 
vowed  that  he  would  wUlinprly  t  old  as  he  was,  sacrifioe 
one  of  his  own  lea  if  the  kmg--who  was  not  endowed 
with  too  much  indulgenoe— would  only  show  a  greater 
denre  f  or  war  and  its  nogoiiiaiy  I 
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would  have  been  to  them  of  the  utmost  con- 
■equence.  Possibly,  they  may  have  been 
induced  to  act  this  neutral  part  from  their 
respect  for  religious  peace,  a  principle 
both  honorable  and  noble ;  but  the  public 
voice  reproached  them  with  having  refused 
to  assist  Gebhard,  because  being  themselves 
strict  Lutherans  they  disapproved  of  his 
adopting  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  which 
they  hated  almost  as  much  as  Catholicism 
itself;  However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  only  one  prince-*a  Calvinist — 
stepped  forward  to  assist  Grebhard  :  John 
Casimir,  the  count  palatine,  who  advanced 
with  a  few  troops  against  Cologne,  and 
blockaded  that  city  for  a  short  time,  but 
the  return  of  the  Bavarians  and  the  want 
of  money  to  pay  the  men  very  soon  pro- 
duced their  disperaion. 

This  prince,  John  Casimir,  was  a  zeaU 
ous  partisan  of  his  church,  and  would  hear 
nothing  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  refusing 
it  admission  altogether  into  his  territory ; 
whence  no  part  of  Grermany  sufiered  so 
much  from  the  melancholy  effects  of  the 
hatred  of  the  Protestant  parties  as  this  pala- 
tinate. The  Elector  Frederick  III.  had, 
previous  to  his  decease,  gone  over  to  the 
Calvinists ;  and  of  his  two  sons,  the  younger 
and  before-mentioned  palatine,  John  Casi- 
mir, adhered  to  his  father's  principles, 
while  the  elder,  Lewis  the  elector,  was  so 
devoted  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  that  he 
would  not  even  allow  the  Calvinistic  chaplain 
of  his  late  father  to  pronounce  the  funeral 
oration  over  his  remains.  In  accordance  with 
this  hostile  feeling,  he  deprived  the  Calvin- 
ists of  all  their  churches,  and  sent  all  their 
clergymen  as  well  as  teachers  out  of  the 
country  :  their  number  amounting  to  more 
than  two  hundred.  At  the  premature  death, 
however,  of  Lewis,  the  guardianship  of  his 
son  Frederick  IV.  devolved  upon  John 
Casimir,  whence  every  thing  underwent  an 
entire  change ;  the  Lutherans  in  their  turn 
were  treated  as  his  brother  had  treated  the 
Calvinists,  and  younf  Frederick,  then  only 
nine  years  old,  was  ^rthwith  removed  from 
all  connection  with  Lutheranism,  and  strict, 
ly  educated  in  the  catechism  of  Calvin.  This 
was  called  Christian  zeal  of  faith!  Through 
such  zeal,  however,  the  palatinate  was 
fbroed  to  ohanffe  its  religion  three  times 
in  the  course  of  sixty  years.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  if  the  old  church  felt  itself  justi- 
fied  in  proceeding  as  it  did  against  the  new 
one,  sinoe  the  latter  was  so  zealous  against 


its  own  disciples.  Subsequently,  indeed, 
this  very  dissension  of  Cologne  produced 
a  similar  contest  in  Strasburg,  whither 
(rebhard  had  withdrawn  with  three  can- 
ons  of  his  chapter,  Protestants  like  him- 
self; and  the  town  of  Donauwerth,  which 
until  then  had  remained  a  free  imperial 
town,  and  had  adopted  the  refonned 
principles  of  faith,  brought  upon  itself  the 
ban  of  the  empire  on  account  of  its  reli- 
gious disputes,  and,  in  1607,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  exe* 
cuted  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  it. 

But,  durinff  the  reign  of  Rudolphus  II., 
Austria  itself  was  more  especially  the 
scene  of  great  agitation  and  discord.  Maxi- 
milian 11.  had  granted  to  the  Protestaot 
states  the  free  exercise  of  their  religioo, 
and  even  allowed  them  to  supply  themselves 
with  a  form  of  church  service  which  was 
prepared  for  them  by  a  theologian  of  Ros- 
took,  David  Ch3rtrftus;  as,  however,  the 
emperor  wished  at  the  same  time  to  exclude 
their  styleof  worship  from  Vienna  altogether, 
he  furnished  them  with  various  churches 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city^.  Their 
number  became  very  soon  considerbaly  aug- 
mented, several  of  their  teachers,  particu- 
larly a  certain  Doctor  Opicius,  were,  very 
unjustifiably,  most  zealous  in  their  endear- 
ore  to  ffafn  over  to  their  side  all  they  could 
of  such  as  were  of  an  opposite  or  different 
faith;  and  the  complaints  against  them 
growing  nK>re  and  more  numerous,  Rudol- 
phus, swayed  as  he  always  was  by  the  in- 
fluence of  party  counsellors,  proceeded  in 
his  measures  against  the  Protestants  to  such 
extremes,  as  to  deprive  them  altogether  of 
the  churohes  so  recently  given  to  them,  and 
withdrew  from  them  even  their  right  of 
citizenship  throughout  all  the  towns  of  Aus- 
tria. These  proceedings,  however,  very 
soon  excited  so  much  discontent  and  indig- 
nation, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
temal  disorders  of  Hungary,  together  with 
the  troubles  produced  by  the  presence  o( 
the  Turks  in  that  country,  were  so  great, 
that  he  was  forced  to  return  to  measures  of 
a  more  mild  and  pacific  nature. 

In  Hungary  itself  great  discontent  was 
produced  by  his  government,  partly  he- 
cause  he  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
afllairs  of  that  country,  but  more  especially 
because  he  not  only  never  attended  in  per- 
son at  any  of  the  states'  assemblies,  and 
bad  never  even  onoe  visited  that  kingdom, 
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but  permitted  his  German  soldiers  to  com- 
mit every  sort  of  insolence  and  violence 
without  control.  Thence,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  most 
serious  revolt  took  place  there,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  a  nobleman,  Stephen  Botsch. 
kai,  who  united  with  the  Turks,  and  took 
possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this 
dangerous  state  of  his  kingdom,  the  empe- 
ror  grew  more  and  more  indifl[erent  and 
negligent,  and  took  no  longer  the  least  in- 
terest in  its  government.  Celestial  and 
natural  science  occupied  his  attention 
much  more  than  the  affairs  of  his  dominion, 
and  this  application  very  soon  brought  him 
into  the  association  of  those  who  pretended 
to  teach  him  the  prophecies  of  the  stars  and 
the  art  of  making  gold.  Thence,  while 
his  court  comprised  a  mixture  of  such  de- 
ceivers, and  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
day — such  as  Tycho  Brahe  and  Keppler — 
80  likewise  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor, 
trivial  and  puerile  indications  became  pro- 
portionably  confounded  with  sentiments  of 
a  nobler  nature.  Productions  of  ancient 
art,  statues,  chiselled  stone  work,  as  well 
as  pictures,  were  objects  of  his  greatest  de- 
light, and  he  devoted  large  sums  of  money  in 
their  collection ;  while,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  alchymical  laboratory,  where  he 
sought  to  produce  his  manufacture  of  gold, 
possessed  no  less  attraction  for  him,  and 
such  members  of  his  government  as  wished 
to  communicate  with  him  upon  important 
and  pressing  affairs  connected  with  the  em- 
pire, were  often  forced  to  extend  their  re- 
searches after  him  to  the  retirement  of  his 
stables,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  a 
portion  of  the  day.  This  inactivity  and 
carelessness,  the  revolution  in  Hungary, 
together  with  the  disorders  prevailing  in  the 
hereditary  Austrian  provinces  themselves, 
could  not  be  reffarded  with  an  eye  of  indif- 
ference by  the  brothers  and  cousins  of  the 
emperor,  more  especially  as  he  himself  had 
no  family.  They  accordingly  deliberated 
together  what  was  best  to  be  done  for  the 
well-being  of  their  house,  and  they  finally 
concluded  a  treaty,  in  1606,  according  to 
the  terms  of  which  Matthias,  the  eldest 
brother  of  the  emperor,  was  empowered  to 
restore  order  forthwith  both  in  Hungary  and 
Austria.  At  first,  the  emperor  was  much 
dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement ;  after  a 
few  years,  however,  he  yielded  his  consent, 
and  voluntarily  resigned  to  Matthias  the 


upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  Austrian 
territory  along  the  Ens,  together  with  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  :  *<  in  order  that  this 
country  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  em- 
peror,  had  endured  so  much  during  a  war 
of  sixteen  years,  might,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Matthias,  recover  its  tranquillity 
and  prosperity."  And,  in  reality,  this 
prince  did  succeed  in  restoring  peace  in 
Hungary,  and  shortly  afterwanis,  on  the 
death  of  Botschkai,  in  subjecting  it  alto- 
gether to  his  authority. 

Beyond  his  imperial  dignity,  nothing  was 
now  left  to  the  emperor  Rudolphus  but  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.  The  Protestant  states 
of  this  country,  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  favorable  moment  in  which  their 
sovereign  was  placed  without  power,  and  at 
variance  with  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  left  him  no  peace  until  they  at 
length  obtained  from  him,  in  1609,  the  per- 
mission for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion* 
the  establishment  of  their  own  consistory, 
the  surrender  of  the  academy  of  Prague, 
together  with  the  right  of  building  fresh 
churches  and  schools  in  Bohemia,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  they  already  possessed.  This 
important  document  is  called  the  letter  of 
majesty,  and  it  was  this  said  document  which 
formed  the  first  pretext  for  the  thirty  years* 
war. 

Feelings  of  distrust  and  doubt  had  now 
gradually  resumed  their  sway  among  the 
religious  parties  of  Germany.  At  the  same 
time,  the  division  existing  in  the  house  of 
Austria,  which  had  been  (he  support  of  the 
Catholics,  produced  a  more  immediate  alli- 
ance between  the  Protestant  states,  and 
urged  them  to  form  a  new  league,  ofTen- 
sive  and  defensive.  The  palatine  house 
was  more  especially  active  in  the  promo- 
tion of  this  object,  and  zealously  contribu- 
ted all  its  influence ;  their  efibrls  in  the 
cause,  however,  only  produced  a  fatal  re- 
sult to  the  league,  lor  as  the  palatinate  ad- 
hered so  closely  to  the  Cal  vanistic  doctrine, 
the  Lutherans  were  induced  to  think  un- 
favorably of  the  alliance,  and  the  majority 
of  their  party  refused  to  join  it.  When, 
therefore,  Frederick,  the  elector  palatine, 
succeeded  in  the  year  1608,  after  great  ex- 
ertion, in  constituting  a  new  alliance,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
was  given,  he  found  himself  joined  only  by 
the  margraves  of  Brandenburg,  the  Count 
Palatine  Philip  Lewis,  of  Neuburg,  the 
duke  of  Wurteroberg,  and  the  maigrave  of 
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Baden,  together  with  the  three  prinoipal 
cities:  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Ulm. 
This  union  was  based  upon  the  principle 
of  mutual  support  in  council  and  arms,  and 
its  especial  object  was  to  protect  religion ; 
the  palatine  to  have  the  direction  of  affairs 
during  peace,  and  its  term  to  extend  to  ten 
years.  Endeavors  were  made  to  enrol 
several  other  members,  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenbui^  was  not  altogether  unwilling 
to  join  it,  but  Saxony  was  most  decided  in 
its  refusal  to  do  so,  replying,  "  That  if  the 
nature  of  the  affair  was  gravely  considered, 
it  would  be  fbund  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
union  was  not  at  all  necessary  ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  in  reality  its  results  must  be 
nothing  else  but  a  separation  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  whole  empire."  In  truth,  if  the 
palatine  house  was  really  influenced  in  the 
affair  by  ambitous  and  impure  motives,  it  had, 
subsequently,  but  too  much  reason  to  regret 
it,  for  it  suffered  severely  in  consequence. 

In  the  following  year,  1609,  an  event 
took  place  in  which  the  Evangelical  Union 
took  an  immediate  and  active  share.  Duke 
John  William  of  Juliers,  who  possessed 
the  beautiful  lands  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
Juliers,  Cleves,  Berg,  and  Mark,  died  the 
26th  of  March  in  that  year,  without  leav- 
ing any  children.  He  had  four  sisters, 
who  were  all  married  to  Grerman  princes, 
and  not  only  their  husbands,  but  likewise 
other  distant  relations,  laid  claim  to  the 
inheritance.  Two  of  the  claimants,  how- 
ever,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the 
count  palatine  of  Neubui^g,  took  first  pos- 
session and  signed  a  treaty  at  DUsseldorf, 
by  which  they  agreed  to  govern  the  coun- 
try in  conjunction  until  the  matter  was 
defioitively  settled.  The  emperor,  however, 
displeased  with  the  arbitrary  oonduct  of 
these  two  princes,  sent  his  brother,  the 
Archduke  Leopold,  bishop  of  Passau,  in 
order  to  take  possession  of  the  land  as  a 
vacant  fief  of  the  empire.  He  arrived 
with  some  troops,  but  could  gain  nothing 
more  of  the  country  than  the  city  and  for- 
tress of  Juliers,  where  he  was  admitted  by 
the  governor;  he,  however,  caused  fresh 
bodies  of  soldiers  to  be  raised  in  Alsace, 
and  resolved  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
emperor  by  force.  The  Evangelical  Union, 
finding  the  house  of  Auntria  mixing  itself 
up  in  this  affair,  came  forward  and  pre- 
pared to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  two  princes 
thus  threatened ;  while  Henry  IV.  of 
France  now  joined  the  league,  and  pnmi- 


ised  to  give  the  cause  his  support.  It  is 
well  known  with  what  grand  projects  this 
monarch  was  constantly  occupied,  even  to 
the  entire  transformation  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  how  desirous  he  was  to  re- 
duce the  Austrian  house  in  order  to  form 
Europe  into  a  federative  republic,  which  it 
was  his  intention  should  furnish  one  com- 
mon army  wherewith  to  drive  the  Turks 
out  of  Europe.  His  alliance  with  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  had  these  objects  in  view ; 
and  he  fixed  the  year  1610  for  the  com- 
mencement of  his  plans  against  Austria. 
The  army  of  the  union  accordingly  march- 
ed into  Alsaoe  in  the  spring  of  this  same 
year,  attacked  and  defeated  the  few  thou- 
sands collected  there  by  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  and,  in  order  to  justify  these  pro^ 
ceedings,  accused  the  emperor  of  having 
acted  illegally  in  the  affair  of  Juliers.  The 
emperor,  it  was  said,  according  to  the  an- 
cient right  of  the  empire,  ought  not  to  have 
attempted  to  decide  this  matter  alooe,  but 
in  conjunction  with  an  appointed  number 
of  electoral  and  other  princes. 

The  sudden  assumption  of  arms*  and  the 
hostile  measures  pursued  by  the  union 
wherever  their  army  appeared  throughout 
the  territories  of  the  spiritual  princes,  ex- 
cited the  most  bitter  feeling  among  the 
Catholics;  for  their  troops  had  now  dis- 
tributed themselves  throughout  all  the  sees 
of  the  Rhine:  Ment2,  Treves,  Cologne, 
Worms,  Spires,  and  others,  levying  contri- 
butions, and  exercising  the  greatest  vio> 
lence  in  every  direction.  The  Catholics, 
however,  now  determined  to  unite  t«^ether 
likewise,  and  concluded  an  alliance  at 
WUrzburg,  in  1610,  for  nine  years  against 
the  union,  which  they  called  the  Catholic 
League.  The  members  it  comprised  in- 
cluded all  the  spiritual  princes,  together 
with  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bavaria ; 
and  in  order  to  ensure  uninterrupted  unity 
among  them,  the  chief  direction  over  the 
entire  body  was  confided  into  the  hands  of 
Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  Thus  this 
Catholic  League  was  rendered  much  more 
firm  than  the  Evangelical  Union,  which, 
not  having  any  especially  chosen  head 
during  the  war,  was  forced  to  appoint  a 
general,  to  which  honor,  as  they  all  con- 
sisted of  lay  princes,  each  considered  him- 
self entitled.  In  other  respects  the  Catho- 
lic League  was  based  nearly  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  Evangelical  Union. 

This  league  now  took  to  arms  likewise ; 
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but  as  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  assassi. 
nated  about  this  time,  the  members  of  the 
union  showed  themselves  more  disposed  to 
terminate  matters  in  an  amicable  way,  and 
both  parties  shortly  afterwards  laid  down 
their  arms. 

The  old  emperor  embittered  his  few  re- 
maining years  with  vexatious  quarrels  with 
his  family.  He  was  much  dissatisfied  with 
his  brother  Matthias,  nor  was  he  indeed 
attached  to  any  other  of  his  relations  ex 
cept  the  aforesaid  Archduke  Leopold,  bisb 
op  of  Passau.  He  felt,  therefore,  desirous 
of  giving  him  his  kingdom  of  Bohemia — 
the  last  in  his  possession — and  in  the  year 
1611,  according  to  a  plan  calculated  very 
badly  for  the  promotion  of  his  object,  he 
empowered  him  to  march  with  his  troops 
from  Passau  and  enter  Bohemia  at  their 
head.  The  states  of  the  kingdom,  who 
naturally  imagined  that  in  this  proceeding 
hostile  intentions  were  directed  against 
their  religion,  took  to  arms,  and  making  the 
emperor  a  prisoner  in  his  own  castle  of 
Prague,  they  summoned  to  their  aid  Mat- 
thias, who  for  a  considerable  time  had  cal- 
culated  upon  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  He 
obeyed  their  call  at  once,  and  entered  the 
city  amidst  their  acclamations,  while  Ru- 
dolphus  was  obliged,  after  a  bitter  and 
mortifying  negotiation,  to  yield  the  crown 
to  his  brother.  It  is  said,  that  during  this 
time  of  trouble,  and  in  the  irritation  of  the 
moment,  he  burst  open  the  window  of  his 
room  and  exclaimed,  in  words  fatally  pro- 
phetic— as  they  turned  out :  *'  Prague,  un- 
grateful Prague  !  through  me  you  became 
elevated,  and  to-day  you  ungratefully  de- 
sert' and  turn  your  back  upon  your  benefac- 
tor !  May  you  be  pursued  by  the  vengeance 
of  God,  and  may  His  curse  fall  upon  you 
and  throughout  Bohemia !" 

Of  all  his  crowns,  the  last  and  only  one 
remaining  to  him  now  was  that  of  the  em- 
pire ;  death,  however,  which  soon  after, 
wards  delivered  him  from  all  his  troubles, 
saved  him  likewise  from  the  final  disgrace 
of  resigning  this,  which  mortification,  it  is 
but  too  probable,  he  would  have  been  forced 
to  undergo  ;  he  died  on  the  20th  of  Janua- 
ry, 1612,  aged  sixty  years. 
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Matthias,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  late 
emperor,  was  now  chosen  successor  to  the 
imperial  crown,  and  was  crowned  at  Frank- 
fort, on  the  24th  of  June,  1612.  The  cere- 
mony  was  performed  amid  a  display  of 
stately  pomp  and  splendor  such  as  had  not 
been  witnessed  for  a  length  of  time — ^if, 
perhaps,  at  all.  All  the  electors,  except 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  were  present, 
and  a  host  of  the  other  princes  of  the  em- 
pire. **  It  seemed,"  says  an  historian,  <'  as 
if  they  had  assembled  in  such  numbers  in 
order  to  take  a  final  leave  of  each  other, 
for  after  this  occasion  they  never  again 
collected  in  a  body  so  numerous."  Mat- 
thias himself  had  in  his  suite  alone  three 
thousand  persons,  two  thousand  horses,  and 
one  hundred  carriages,  drawn  each  by 
four  horses;  and  the  other  princes  ap- 
peared equally  well  attended,  in  proportion 
to  their  means.  Festival  succeeded  festi- 
val, and  foreigners,  witnessing  all  the 
grand  and  brilliant  scenes  that  passed,  and 
all  the  joy  and  -hilarity  that  everywhere 
prevailed,  must  have  regarded  Grermany  as 
the  first  country  in  the  world,  especially 
when  they  beheld  this  assemblage  of  all 
its  princes  thps  met  in,  apparently,  friend- 
ly association.  But  behind  this  galaxy  of 
royal  and  noble  personages  hovered  the> 
spirit  of  dissension ;  the  profound  observer 
might  have  recognised  in  the  joy  expressed 
by  the  Catholioa  the  hopes  they  entertained! 
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for  thwr  party,  baaed  upon  the  activity 
and  firmneas  of  the  new  emperor ;  and  in 
the  delight  evinced  by  the  Protestants,  he 
might  have  perceived  the  expectations  they 
formed,  founded  upon  the  illness  expressed 
in  his  appearance.  Prince  Christian  of 
Anhalt,  one  of  the  most  active  among 
the  latter  party,  made  rather  a  humorous 
observation  in  reference  to  the  double 
meaning  in  which  this  festival  must  be  re- 
garded :  *<  If  it  should  come  to  a  dance, 
our  emperor  Matthias  will  make  no  very 
high  springs." 

In  truth,  the  new  emperor  did  not  by 
any  means  show  the  activity  and  energy 
which  had  been  anticipated  from  him ;  it 
appeared  as  if  he  had  only  compelled  his 
late  brother  to  resign  his  crowns  in  order 
to  perpetuate  his  indolence  and  irresolu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  passions  of 
the  multitude  continued  to  operate  more 
and  more  seriously,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  those  violent  and  disastrous  eruptions 
which  burst  forth  again  even  during  the 
reign  of  Matthias,  m  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories, the  religious  parties,  excited  by 
their  preachers  from  the  pulpit,  resumed 
their  violence  towards  each  other  with  re- 
doubled fury,  all  human  relationship  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  disappeared 
and  became  annihilated,  for  such  hatred 
as  adheres  to  that  which  is  held  most  sa- 
cred  in  man  remains  the  most  implacable 
of  all. 

In  other  parts  of  Grermany,  some  very 
serious  occurrences  took  place  about  this 
time.  Fresh  disturbances  broke  out  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle  as  well  as  in  Cologne,  be- 
tween its  inhabitants  and  the  two  princes, 
governors  of  the  territory  of  Juliers,  be- 
cause the  latter,  to  the  injury  of  the  for- 
mer,  had  raised  the  small  town  of  Muhl- 
heim,  on  the  Rhine,  to  the  rank  of  a  city. 
In  both  these  cases,  the  emperor  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  conse- 
quently excited  fresh  anxiety  in  the  minds 
of  the  Protestants.  His  judgment,  how. 
ever,  in  the  cause  of  the'MUhlheim  dispute 
would  have  produced  but  little  effect,  had 
not  both  the  princely  houses  who  had  pos- 
session of  the  patrimonial  estates  of  Juliers, 
become  divided  with  each  other.  The 
prince-palatine,  Wolfgang  William,  had 
been  accepted  as  the  future  husband  of  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Berlin  upon 
■business  connected  with  this  affair.  There. 


however,  while  at  dinner,  and  heated  with 
wine,  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  the 
elector;  both  forgot  each  other,  and  the 
latter  gave  the  prince-palatine  a  blow  m 
the  ear.  Never,  perhaps,  did  such  an  in- 
significant  circumstance  produce  men 
grave  and  serious  results  in  the  history  of 
the  country ;  they  operated  upon  the  whole 
system  of  the  empire  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  its  records.  The  indignant  prince 
quitted  Berlin  immediately ;  and  out  of 
hatred  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  he 
allied  himself  with  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
by  marrying  one  of  its  princesses,  and 
adopted  the  Catholic  religion.  The  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  other  band,  who 
was  in  dread  lest  Wolfgang  William,  with 
the  aid  of  the  league  or  the  Spaniards, 
should  attack  his  portion  of  the  Juliers 
territory  and  wrest  it  from  him,  claimed 
the  assistance  of  the  Netherlanders,  who 
were  still  at  war  with  the  Spaniards ;  and 
in  order  to  satisfy  them  and  ensure  tbeir 
aid,  he  abandoned .  the  Lutheran  church 
and  adopted  that  of  the  Calvinists.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Juliers  possessions  were  at- 
tacked by  the  allies  of  both  sides;  the 
Netherlanders  occupied^  Juliers  itself,  aod 
the  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Spinels, 
held  possession  of  Wesel ;  and  thus  bodi 
these  armies  brought  into  effect  the  decree 
of  the  emperor  pronounced  against  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Muhlheim.  Accordingly, 
the  dissensions  throughout  the  empire  be- 
came more  and  more  confirmed  in  their 
hostility,  and  the  German  states  commenced 
forming  alliances  with  foreign  countries. 

The  uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  the  Pro- 
testants became  now  much  increased  by 
the  selection  which  was  made  of  a  succes- 
sor to  the  imperial  throne.  Matthias  him- 
self, as  well  as  his  two  brothers,  Maxi- 
milian and  Albert,  were  without  any  chil- 
dren, and  as  the  affairs  of  the  empire  pre- 
sented no  attraction  sufficiently  great  to 
induce  the  latter  princes  to  undertake  the 
government,  they  renounced  all  claim  to 
the  succession  of  the  Austrian  states,  and 
proposed  as  their  substitute  their  cousin, 
the  young  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  al- 
ready possessed  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Car- 
niola.  The  emperor  was  very  much  op- 
posed to  this  arrangement,  but  his  brothers 
were  so  urgent  in  their  representations  ti«l 
he  was  obliged  finally  to  yield.  Accord- 
ingly, Ferdinand  was  acknowledged  at  the 
diet  of  1617  as  future  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
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three  weeks  afterwards  he  was  crowned 
as  such  with  great  pomp  at  Vienna.  The 
states  demanded  nothing  beyond  the  con- 
firmation of  the  rights  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed, and  the  non-interference  of  the  new 
King  with  the  affairs  of  government  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  emperor. 

This  Ferdinand,  in  the  course  of  his 
reign,  became  a  principal  cause  of  all  the 
violent  commotions  and  revolutions  that 
were  produced  in  his  time,  and  as  he  has 
at  all  times  been  more  or  less  subjected  to 
severe  condemnation  or  impassioned  praise, 
his  acts  merit  here  a  more  impartial  inves- 
tigation and  equitable  judgment.  His  edu- 
cation, which  he  received  in  the  university 
of  Ingolstadt,  in  Bavaria,  was  superin- 
tended more  especially  by  the  Jesuits,  under 
the  eyes  of  William,  duke  of  Bavaria,  a 
zealous  Catholic,  and,  from  his  boyhood 
'  upward,  the  most  strict  principles  of  Ca- 
tholicism were  instilled  into  his  mind.  Con- 
sequently he  firmly  believed  in  that  one 
church,  by  which  alone  he  could  hope  to 
obtain  salvation,  and  he  held  it  to  be  the 
first  duty  of  his  life  to  use  every  means  at 
his  command,  whether  by  the  gentle  power 
of  reason,  or  by  the  more  definite  argument 
of  the  sword  to  bring  back  those  who  had 
renounced  the  faith,  and  support  all  who 
adhered  to  it-^for  the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
as  he  had  been  taught,  "  took  the  prece- 
dence of  every  other  human  consideration." 
Whence  the  faithful  maintenance  of  these 
principles  constituted  the  aim  and  direction 
of  his  whole  life  ;  he  looked  upon. himself 
as  appointed  by  €kxl  to  be  the  champion  of 
the  Catholic  church  and  the  restorer  of  the 
ancient  faith.  And  of  this  conscientious 
belief  he  never  attempted  to  make  the  least 
mystery ;  he  entered  the  arena  openly  and 
honestly,  and  herein  is  presented  a  grand 
and  noble  feature  in  his  history.  For  every 
man  who  undeviatingly  and  obstinately  pur- 
sues, with  all  the  power  and  energy  of  his  na- 
ture,  that  which  he  has  recognised  as  just 
and  sacred,  is  assured^  worthy  of  honorable 
appreciation.  And  if  Ferdinand,  throughout 
his  entire  career,  and  in  the  error  of  his  con- 
viction, did  continue  to  believe  that  that  same 
God  who  vouchsafes  to  spread  the  light  of 
his  sun  with  equal  mercy  over  nations  of 
every  faith,  was  only  to  be  worshipped  in 
one  exclusive  form,  and  persisted  in  his  e& 
forts  to  establish  with  fire  and  sword  this 
said  form  of  devotion  all  over  the  world, 
thoee  alone  were  answerable  Ibr  such  re- 
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suits  who  filled  his  mind  while  yet  a 
child  with  such  intolerant  doctrines,  and 
which  they  only  strengthened  more  and 
more  in  the  youth,  and  matured  in  the 
man. 

The  young  prince  had  no  sooner  become 
lord  over  his  states  than  he  commenced  re- 
forming them,  by  reintroducing  the  an- 
cient form  of  divine  service.  He  maintained 
the  principle,  that  the  sovereign  of  a  coun- 
try, in  order  to  promote  one  uninterrupted 
unity  of  thought  and  action,  ought  not  to 
tolerate  more  than  one  establish^  religion 
in  his  dominions ;  and  as^  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Augsburg  religious  peace,  no  other  resource 
was  left  to  the  Protestants  but  expatriationi 
he  compelled  those  who  would  not  join  the 
ancient  faith  to  leave  the  country.  These 
measures  were  very  severe,  as  nothing  can 
be  more  trying  to  the  feelings  of  a  truly 
sincere  and  conscientious  man,  than  to  be 
forced  to  quit  the  soil  of  his  ancestors  and 
the  home  rendered  so  dear  to  him  from 
childhood  by  the  ties  of  love  and  affection. 
Such  harsh  proceedings  necessarily  pro- 
duced most  serious  consequences  through- 
out the  territories  of  Ferdinand.  Above 
all  others  of  his  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountainous  districts  were  the  first  to 
rise  in  opposition  ;  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  live  uninterruptedly  amidst  their 
mountains,  and  existing  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete isolation  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  lowlands— wholly  occupied 
as  they  were  with  the  grand  and  eternal 
creations  of  nature  around  them — they 
scarcely  troubled  themselves  with  the  scenes 
of  human  contention  and  dissension  occur- 
ring be  vend  their  native  hills.  They  ad- 
hered, therefore,  with  far  greater  obstinacy 
and  firmness  to  ^heir  peculiar  habits  and 
opinions,  which  they  regarded,  like  the  soil 
they  dwelt  upon,  as  their  hereditary  birth, 
right.  Nevertheless,  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  young  prince,  so  much  re- 
solution was  combined  with  temper,  and  be 
evinced-  so  much  determined  seriousness, 
that  he  succeeded  in  quelling  the  distur- 
bances excited  by  this  discontent  almost 
before  their  outbreak ;  and  although,  as  a 
warning,  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  in 
various  parts  places  of  execution  for  the 
most  turbulent,  still  tranquillity  was  effect* 
ed  without  its  being  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  them,  or  even  to  shed  a  drop  of 
blood.  Thence,  within  a  few  short  years, 
as  if  produced  by  a  miracle,  not  a  single 
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Protestant  ohuroh  was  left  standing,  nor  a 
Protestant  sermon  allowed  to  be  preached 
throughout  the  whole  of  those  dominions  in 
which,  until  then,  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants had  professed  the  Protestant  faith 
Such  persevering  eneiigy  displayed  by  so 
young  a  prince,  very  naturally  excited 
mat  hopes  in  the  one  party,  while  it  pro- 
duced  serioas  alarm  in  the  other.  The 
united  states  of  Germany,  and  especially 
the  electoral-palatinate,  beholding  now,  in 
the  elevation  of  Ferdinand  as  chief  of  the 
Austrian  bouse,  fresh  cause  for  exertion, 
renewed  and  strengthened  their  bond  of 
union.  They  endeavored,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  to  gain  over  to  their  party 
the  elector  of  Saxony ;  but  all  in  vain. 
His  unwillingness  to  join  the  union  was,  no 
doubt,  produced  principally  by  his  dislike 
to  the  Calvinistio  doctrine ;  but  in  this  res- 
olution he  was  also  influenced  by  his  sin- 
oero  desire  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
throughout  the  empire— a  desire  participa- 
ted in  by  all  the  Lutheran  princes,  more 
particularly  since  the  death  of  Maurice. 
A  letter  from  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  the 
Arohduke  Ferdinand  proves,  at  least,  that 
this  feeling  was  sincerely  cherished  by  him ; 
be  therein  exhorts  him  thus :  <*  That  as 
things  had  reached  that  sad  state  that  little 
or  no  good  understanding  could  be  found  to 
exist  any  loneer  among  the  states  of  Grer- 
many,  and  all  confidence  had  nearly  van- 
ished, he  would  earnestly  recommend  him 
to  do  his  utmost  towards  the  re-establish- 
roent  of  both,  if  only  in  a  partial  degree. 
For  if  matters  continued  to  remain  in  their 
present  dangerous  condition,  when  recourse 
was  had  to  measures  of  extreme  severity 
rather  than  to  those  of  a  more  mild  and 
simple  nature,  it  was  evident  these  attempts 
to  effect  a  cure  of  the  evils  existing  must 
lead  either  to  the  total  ruin  of  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  parties  ;  or,  after  having 
oaused  much  sacrifice  of  blood,  and  pro- 
duced  the  destruction  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  end  in  adopting  that  middle 
course  which  might  now  still  Iw  made  avail- 
able without  any  violent  or  dangerous 
means."  The  import  of  these  words  was 
like  an  announcement  of  future  events,  and 
might  have  opened  the  eyes  even  of  Ferdi- 
nand  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
ooming  strugsles,  if  he  had  not  held  them 
immoveably  fixed  upon  one  point.  Ciroum- 
fltanoea,  however,  very  soon  indicated,  in 
atill  note  expressive  and  foroiUe  colon, 


the  danger  which  threatened  eren  the  prox- 
imity of  his  own  house. 

Since  the  nomination  of  Ferdinand  as 
future  king  of  Bohemia,  the  whole  body  of 
ProtestanU  in  that  country  very  soon  had 
reason  to  observe  much  greater  activity  and 
assurance  among  the  Catholics.  Report, 
which  in  extraoi^inary  times  is  ever  more 
active  in  spreading  alarm  and  terror  than 
in  ordinary  periods,  was  now  busily  occu- 
pied  in  announcing  the  most  arbitrary 
measures  against  the  Protestants.  ^«  The 
letter  of  majesty  which  guarantied  their 
security  and  liberty,  was  now  no  lon^r 
valid,  it  having  been  extorted  from  King 
Rudolphus," — such  was  the  language  of  the 
Catholics.  *<When  King  Ferdinand  ar. 
rived,"  they  said,  **  it  would  be  found  that 
with  their  new  king  they  would  receive 
likewise  new  laws ;"  while  some  again 
exclaimed,  "Then  more  heads  must  be 
decapitated,  and  property  transferred  into 
other  hands,  and  many  a  beggar  would  be 
made  rich  therewith,"  dec.  In  addition  to 
this,  when  Ferdinand  did  homage  in  Mc 
ravia,  pictures  were  everywhere  curculated 
in  which  the  Bohemian  lion  and  the  Mo- 
ravian eagle  were  represented  bound  in 
chains,  while  a  sleeping  hare,  with  eyes 
open,  was  introduced  to  indicate  that  the 
states,  with  their  eyes  widely  opened  as 
they  were,  were  still  not  able  to  perceive 
the  &te  that  threatened  them :  these,  and 
many  similar  demonstrations,  augmenting 
in  number  as  they  progressed  from  plsoe 
to  place  and  mouth  to  mouth,  excited  io- 
creasiiu;  terror  and  dismay  in  the  minds  of 
all. 

At  length  a  cause  was  soon  presented 
whereupon  to  base  the  foundation  of  open 
hostil  ity .  In  the  aforesaid  letter  of  majesty 
the  Protestants  of  Bohemia  were  granted 
the  privilege  of  building  new  churches,  but 
the  present  government  restricted  its  mean- 
ing  to  the  Protestant  provinces  of  the  klo|r- 
dom,  and  refused  its  application  to  ihe 
Catholic  provinces.  The  Protestant  party* 
nevertheless,  insisted  that  the  article  in- 
cluded all  their  co-religionists  throughout 
the  land.  Accordingly,  in  1617,  the  Pro. 
testants  residing  in  the  jurisdictioo  of  the 
archbishop  of  Prague,  built  for  themselves 
a  churoh  in  the  small  town  of  CUMtern^rah, 
while  those  in  the  territoiy  of  the  abbot  of 
Braunau  also  erected  one  in  the  latter 
place.  The  arohbishop  and  abbot  would 
neither  of  them  tdente  their 
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and  tbey  both  appealed  to  the  emperor ; 
and  as  aoon  as  ever  the  buildings  were 
€M>mpIeted,  the  archbishop  put  into  ezeou- 
lion  an  imperial  decree,  according  to  which 
the  church  in  Clostei^rab  was  razed  to 
the  very  foundation,  and  that  in  Braunau 
was  closed  ;  and  as  in  consequence  of  this 
arbitrary  act  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
rose  up  in  opposition  against  it,  several  of 
them  were  cast  into  prison. 

The  Protestants,  lx>wever,  now  loudly 
€3oroplained  of  this  violation  of  the  letter  of 
majesty,  and  they  found  a  determined 
champion  for  their  cause  in  Count  Matthias 
of  Thurn.  This  nobleman,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Gratz,  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  but 
who  had  long  since  resided  in  Bohemia, 
supported  their  cause  and  its  privileges 
with  all  the  warmth  and  zeal  of  his  Italian 
blood,  and  being  chosen  at  once  as  defender 
of  the  Evangelists  in  Bohemia,  he,  as  such, 
convoked  the  Protestant  states  to  meet  in 
Prague.  Several  petitions  were  forwarded 
to  the  emperor,  in  which  his  majesty  was 
earnestly  besought  to  remove  the  causes  of 
complaint,  and  to  order  the  liberation  of  the 
imprisoned  citizens  of  Braunau. 

The  emperor's  reply  was  very  harshly 
worded.  Therein  he charaoterized  the  resist- 
ance made  by  the  inhabitantsof  Braunau  and 
Clostergrab  as  a  revolt,  and  he  condemned 
the  states  for  having  occupied  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  citizens  who  to  them 
were  strangers,  and  ibr  having  held  illegal 
meetings,  and  seeking,  by  the  false  reports 
they  made  of  the  danger  to  which  the  letter 
of  majesty  was  exposed,  to  alienate  from 
his  majesty  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  sub- 
jecta,  dEc. ;  while  the  threat  with  which  it 
cxmcluded,  <<tbat  the  matter  should  be  in- 
vestigated, and  each  should  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  his  merits,"  sufficed  to  produce 
in  the  minds  of  all,  excited  as  they  already 
were,  still  greater  cause  to  anticipate  and 
prepare  for  the  worst  results.  To  this 
was  now  added  the  report  that  the  said 
document  had  not  issued  from  Vienna,  but 
had  been  prepared  in  Prague  itself,  in  the 
office  of  the  imperial  governors,  and  more 
especially  superintended  by  two  Catholic 
privy-counsellors,  Martinitz  and  Slavata. 
The  indignation  of  the  Protestants  was  now 
directed  at  once  against  them,  as  the  more 
immediate  objects.  Both  these  noblemen 
had  long  been  hated,  beeause  they  refused 
to  take  any  part  i&  the  procuration  of  the 
letter  oi  majesty  iiiDB  yean  ytmkmij ; 


while  many  cruel  acts  were  laid  to  their 
charge,  by  which  they  had  at  various  times 
displayed  their  zeal  for  the  Catholic  church. 
Among  the  rest,  it  was  related  of  Martin- 
itz,  that  he  had  caused  his  Protestant  de- 
pendents to  be  hunted  out  of  the  Catholic 
church  on  his  esUtte,  with  his  own  dogs ; 
while  of  Slavata  it  was  said,  that  he  had 
compelled  his  people  to  adopt  the  Catholic 
faith  by  refusing  to  allow  them  the  service 
of  baptism  in  the  church,  or  burial  in  con- 
secrated ground. 

Rendered  more  indignant  and  furious 
by  these  reports,  the  deputies  of  the  states, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  presented  themselves, 
on  the  23d  of  May,  1618,  before  the  im- 
perial  governors  and  such  of  the  council 
as  were  then  assembled  in  the  council-hall 
of  the  castle  of  Prague,  and  demanded 
whether  or  not  they  had  been  present  in 
council  when  the  imperial  document  in 
question,  so  harshly  ana  inimicallv  worded, 
had  been  deliberated  upon,  and  if  they  had 
voted  for  it  ?  And  when  the  governors  re- 
plied, that  in  order  to  decide  upon  the  an. 
swer  to  be  given  to  such  an  important 
question,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the 
presence  of  the  absent  members  of  the 
council,  several  of  the  deputies  stepped 
forward  and  exclaimed  :  *<  We  know  full 
well  that  the  head  burgraves,  Adam  von 
Sternberg,  and  Diphold  von  Lobkowitz, 
now  present,  did  attend  during  the  compo- 
sition of  that  hated  writing,  but  we  are 
likewise  aware  that  they  did  so  unwillingly, 
and  did  not  sanction  its  adoption."  Say- 
ittg  which  they  advanced  and  conducted 
them  into  another  room  for  safety.  The 
other  deputies  meantime  rushed  upon 
Count  Martinitz,  and  dragging  him  to  the 
window,  ejected  him  forthwith  into  the 
court  below.  All  stood  now  aghast  and 
trembling;  when  Count  Thurn,  pointing 
to  Slavata,  exclaimed  to  his  confederates : 
"Noble  friends,  yonder  you  behold  the 
other !"  upon  which  they  immediately  seiz- 
ed him  and  precipitated  him  after  his  col- 
league. The  next  doomed  to  the  same 
fate  was  the  private  secretary,  Fabricius, 
who  was  known  to  be  the  sycophant  of  the 
two  preceding  victims.  Wonderful  to  re- 
late, however,  although  the  depth  of  their 
fall  was  more  than  fifty-six  feet,  they  es- 
caped with  life,  because,  in  their  descent, 
they  fell,  happily  for  them,  up<ni  an  im- 
mense pile  of  paper  shavings  and  other 
soft  materials;  aad  even  afterwardB»  whan 
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they  were  assisted  to  their  homes,  they 
were  no  less  fortunate  in  getting  olear  of 
the  shots  that  were  fired  at  them  as  they 
were  led  away. 

The  Bohemians  endeavored  to  justify 
this  act  by  referring  to  several  examples 
of  the  same  kind  in  ancient  history ;  among 
the  rest  to  the  period  when  the  Romans 
precipitated  traitors  from  the  Tarpelan 
rock,  and  to  the  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  in  which  it  is  found  recorded  that 
Queen  Jezebel  was  thrown  from  a  high 
window  for  having  persecuted  the  people 
of  God.  Nevertheless,  they  were  well 
aware  that  such  a  plea  of  justification 
would  not  secure  them  against  the  punish- 
ment  that  must  follow,  unless  they  made 
immediate  preparations  for  self-defence. 
Accordingly,  the  castle  was  garrisoned 
with  their  own  troops ;  all  persons  in  office 
took  the  path  of  fidelity  to  the  states ;  all 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  considered  as  the 
main  cause  of  the  hostile  feeling  evinced 
against  the  Protestants,  were  banished  from 
the  country;  and,  finally,  a  oouncil  of 
thirty  noblemen  was  established  for  the 
government  of  the  land.  All  this  indi- 
cated the  determination  of  the  people  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last,  and  in  all 
these  preparations  the  chief  mover  and  di- 
rector was  Count  Thum,  whose  whole  soul 
was  devoted  to  the  cause. 

The  emperor  was  not  a  little  discon- 
certed  when  he  received  the  news  of  what 
was  passing.  For  whence  could  he  re- 
ceive the  aid  necessary  to  put  down  these 
revolutionary  acts  and  restore  order  in  Bo- 
hernia  ?  Discontent,  indeed,  was  scarcely 
less  formidably  expressed  even  in  his  Aus- 
trian territories,  while  in  Hungary  its  de- 
monstration was  equally  as  serious. 

Conciliation  appeared  to  be  the  only 
means  of  preserving  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria that  important  country,  and  even  the 
confessor  and  usual  counsellor  of  the  em- 
peror. Cardinal  Klesel,  the  most  zealous 
opponent  of  the  Protestants,  advised  that 
course.  But  such  considerations  were 
most  strenuously  opposed  by  young  Ferdi- 
nand  :  *<  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
men  should  know,"  says  he,  in  writing  to 
the  emperor,  *<that  God  himself  has  ap- 
pointed  the  troubles  of  Bohemia ;  for  he 
has  manifestly  struck  the  Bohemians  with 
blindness,  that  by  means  of  the  direful 
deed,  which  to  every  rational  being,  what- 
ever his  religion,  must  appear  to  be  hate- 


ful, unchristian,  and  culpable,  the  grand 
pretext  of  the  rebels,  that  they  were  en^ 
gaged  in  the  cause  of  religion,  might  be 
completely  frustrated.  For  under  this  pre* 
text  they  have  hitherto  only  sought  to  rob 
their  rulers  of  all  their  rights,  all  theu 
revenues,  and  all  their  subjects.  If,  there 
(ore,  government  is  of  divine  authority,  th« 
conduct  of  these  men  must  originate  with 
the  devil,  and  it  is  impossible  that  God 
should  approve  of  the  concessions  hereto- 
fore made  by  the  eovemment.  Possibly 
He  may  have  permitted  these  extremities 
to  come  to  pass  in  order  that  the  rulers 
may  at  once  break  loose  from  this  state  of 
bondage  to  their  own  subjects."  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  his  opinion,  that  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  have  recourse  to  arms. 

From  this  epistle  of  Ferdinand  we  at 
once  perceive  the  firmness  of  his  princi- 
ples. From  words  he  inunediately  pro- 
ceeded to  action,  levied  soldiers  in  every 
quarter,  and  manifested  such  determina. 
tion,  that  it  was  evident  he  would  not  sufier 
the  indecision  of  the  emperor  to  thwart 
his  career.  And  at  his  instigation,  and 
that  of  the  other  archdukes,  backed  by  the 
pope,  the  pacific  Cardinal  Klesel  was  nn- 
expectedly  arrested,  and  charged  with  a 
variety  of  crimes.  The  intention  was  to 
remove  him  from  the  presence  of  the  M 
and  weak  emperor,  who  was  now  without 
support,  and  obliged  to  resign  all  to  the 
archdukes.  From  this  moment  the  impo- 
tency  of  the  emperor  was  complete,  and 
all  hopes  of  an  amicable  pacification  of 
Bohemia  lost. 

The  Bohemians,  likewise,  took  to  arms, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  every  city  in 
their  country  as  far  as  Budweis  and  Pilseo, 
which  were  still  occupied  by  the  imperial 
troops.  They  obtained  assistance,  quite 
unlooked-for,  in  the  person  of  one  who  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
heroes  of  that  day,  and  furnishes  a  distin- 
guished  example  of  a  single  individual, 
who,  without  territory  and  people,  by  the 
mere  celebrity  of  his  name,  gathered  round 
him  legions  of  brave  soldiers,  and,  like  the 
ancient  warrior-princes  of  Germany  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  conducted  them  as  his 
Crefolge  or  retinue,  for  hire  and  booiy, 
whithersoever  his  proweeswas  needed.  Men 
of  this  character  came  forth  at  this  period 
likewise,  as  the  signs  of  an  eztraoniinary 
age  thrown  out  of  its  usual  oourse.  Their 
armies  were  maintamed  and  fumidied  fay 
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the  war;  the  war  had  to  sustain  itself ;  and 
therein  is  the  mystery  explained  bow  it  con- 
tinued to  rage  on  upon  the  German  soil  for 
thirty  years.  Count  Ernest  of  Mansfeld,  a 
warrior  from  his  youth,  was  of  a  bold  and 
enterprising  spirit ;  he  bad  already  encoun- 
tered many  dangers,  and  had  just  been 
raising  some  troops  for  the  duke  of  Savoy 
against  the  Spaniards.  The  duke,  who 
now  no  longer  required  them,  gave  him 
permission  to  serve  in  the  cause  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  of  Germany ;  and  by 
that  body  he  was  dispatched  with  3000 
men  to  Bohemia,  as  having  apparently  re- 
ceived his  appointment  from  that  country. 
He  appeared  there  quite  unexpectedly,  and 
immediately  took  from  the  imperial  army 
the  important  city  of  Pilsen. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  Matthias  died  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1619,  after  having  wit- 
nessed in  quick  succession  the  interment 
of  his  brother  Maximilian  and  his  consort ; 
and  the  Bohemians,  who  acknowledged  his 
sovereignty  while  living,  now  resolved  to 
renounce  his  successor  Ferdinand,  whose 
hostile  intentions  were  already  too  clearly 
expressed. 

Ferdinand  attained  the  throne  under  ctr- 
cumstances  the  most  perplexing.  Bohemia 
in  arms,  and  threatening  Vienna  itself  with 
invasion ;  Silesia  and  Moravia  in  alliance 
with  them ;  Austria  much  disposed  to  unite 
with  them ;  Hungary  by  no  means  firmly 
attached,  and  externally  menaced  by  the 
Turks  ;  besides  which,  encountering  in 
every  direction  the  hatml  of  the  Protest, 
ants,  against  whom  his  zeal  was  undis- 
guised. But  in  these  circumstances  Ferdi- 
nand manifested  his  undaunted  firmness 
and  courage :  "  Notwithstanding  these  im- 
niinent  perils,"  says  KhevenhUller,  <*this 
illustrious  prince  never  desponded  ;  he  still 
retained  his  religion  and  confidence  in  Grod, 
who  took  him  under  His  protection,  and, 
contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  deliv- 
ered him  through  this  Red  sea." 

Count  Thurn  advanced  upon  Vienna 
with  a  Bohemian  army,  and  when  he  was 
questioned  respecting  the  purpose  of  his 
expedition,  he  answered,  "  That  he  marched 
in  searoh  of  any  collected  bodies  of  troops 
or  people,  and  wherever  he  found  them  he 
would  forthwith  disperse  them.  That  in 
Aiture  there  must  be  perfect  equality  be- 
tween  Catholics  and  rrotestants,  and  the 
former  must  not,  as  heretofore,  hold  the  as- 
oendency,  and,  as  it  were,  float  on  the  sur- 


face like  oil."  He  came  before  Vienna, 
and  his  men  fired  even  upon  the  imperial 
castle  itself,  where  Ferdinand,  surrounded 
by  open  and  secret  foes,  had  taken  up  his 
quarters.  He  dared  not  leave  his  capital, 
for  by  so  doing,  Austria,  and  with  it  the 
preservation  of  the  empire  itself,  must  have 
been  sacrificed.  But  his  enemies  looked 
upon  him  as  lost;  and  they  already  spoke 
of  confining  him  in  a  convent,  and  educa- 
ting his  children  in  the  Protestant  faith. 
At  this  most  critical  nK>ment,  when  Thurn 
was  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  encamped 
before  the  gate  of  Stuben,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1619,  sixteen  members  of  the  Aus- 
trian states  appeared  before  Ferdinand,  and 
vehemently  demanded  his  consent  to  their 
taking  arms,  and  to  the  treaty  which  they 
wished  to  conclude  with  Bohemia.  Nay, 
their  leader,  Thonradel,  went  even  so  far 
as  to  hold  the  king  by  the  button  of  his 
coat,  urging  their  demand,  that  he  would 
put  his  signature  to  the  proposed  articles, 
in  the  most  impressive  manner. '  But  just 
then,  as  if  by  miraculous  interference,  five 
hundred  of  the  imperial  cavalry  arrived  in 
the  city  from  Krems,  and,  ignorant  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  castle,  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  marched  into  the  court-yard. 
The  deputies  immediately  retired  and  made 
their  exit  in  the  greatest  consternation  and 
alarm,  imagining  that  the  arrival  of  the 
cavalry  was  preconcerted,  and  thus  Ferdi- 
nand was  extricated  from  his  distressing 
situation.* 

Count  Thurn  was  obliged  soon  to  return 
to  Bohemia,  as  Prague  was  menaced  by  the 
armies  of  Austria,  and  Ferdinand  availed 
himself  of  this  nooment  in  order  to  under- 
take another  hazardous  and  daring  project. 
Although  the  Austrian  provinces  had  not 
yet  declared  their  allegiance,  and  during 
his  absence  much  that  was  untoward  might 
occur,  he  nevertheless  resolved  to  proceed 
to  Frankfort  to  attend  the  election  of  em- 
peror. The  spiritual  electors  had  been 
gained  over ;  Saxony  also  adhered  closely 
to  the  house  of  Austria ;  Brandenburg  was 
not  unfriendly ;  hence  the  opposition  of  the 
palatinate  alone  against  him  could  accom- 
plish nothing ;  accordingly  Ferdinand  was 
unanimously  chosen  emperor  on  the  28th 
of  August,  1619.     By  a  strange  reverse 


*  Sinoe  thii  rnfiod.  in  oommemontioii  of  that  im- 
portant event,  this  reinment  of  cavalry  haa  penninon, 
m  paanng  through  Vienna,  to  ride  over  the  Biirgplats« 
whicb  otims  an  not  allowed  to  do. 
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of  ft>rtune  it  happened,  that  at  the  very 
moment  when,  after  the  oonclueion  of  the 
eleotion,  he,  with  the  electoral  princes,  was 
retiring  from  the  hall  to  proceed  in  proces. 
sion  to  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  deposition 
in  Bohemia,  and  which  had  just  been  made 
public  among  the  people. 

The  Bohemians  having,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1619,  at  a  general  assembly  of  the 
states,  deposed  Ferainand,  "for  having,  in 
opposition  to  the  fundamental  compact 
which  he  had  entered  into  with  them  be- 
fore the  emperor's  death,  intermeddled  with 
the  administration  of  state  affairs,  intro- 
duced  war  into  Bohemia,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Spain  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  liberty  of  the  country ;''  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  another  election. 
The  Catholics  proposed  the  duke  of  Savoy 
and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  while,  in  the 
Protestant  interest,  the  Elector  John  George 
of  Saxony,  and  Frederick  V.  of  the  pala- 
tinate, were  put  forward.  The  latter  ob- 
tained the  election,  being  a  son-in-law  of 
King  James  I.  of  England,  from  whom 
they  expected  assistance,  and  who  person, 
ally  was  regarded  as  resolute,  magnani- 
mous, and  generous.  The  incorporated 
provinces  of  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia, 
supported  the  election,  and  even  the  Cath- 
olic states  of  Bohemia  pledged  their  fidelity 
and  obedience.  Frederick  was  warn^ 
against  accepting  so  dangerous  a  crown  by 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  even  by  his  father- 
in-law;  but  his  chaplain  Scultetus,  and 
his  own  consort  Elizabeth,  who  as  the 
daughter  of  a  king  aspired  to  a  royal  crown, 
persuaded  him  with  all  their  influence  to 
accept  it.  Frederick  was  accordingly  ruled 
by  them,  received  the  regal  dignity  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  was  crowned  at  Prague  with 
ffreat  pomp  on  the  25th  of  October,  1610. 
He  considered  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  he  him- 
self says,  not  to  desert  those  of  his  own 
faith  by  whom  he  had  been  appointed.  If 
this  youthful  king  of  twenty-three  years  of 
age  had  possessed  the  strength  of  mind  re- 
quisite for  a  successful  prosecution  and 
accomplishment  of  the  work,  history  would 
have  ranked  him  among  those  daring  men, 
who,  relying  upon  their  own  internal  re- 
sources, never  hesitated  to  venture  upon 
great  and  noble  enterprises  ;  but  fate  had 
decided  against  him,  and  in  adversity  he 
failed  to  show  that  energy  and  presence  of 
mind  which  must  ever  be  at  the  command 


of  faini  who  has  resolved  to  wear  a  hazard* 
ous  crown. 

Ferdinand  in  returning  from  Frankfort 
passed  on  to  Munich,  and  there  concluded 
with  the  duke  of  Bavaria  that  important 
treaty  which  secured  to  him  the  possessioii 
of  Bohemia.  These  two  princes  had  been 
companions  in  youth,  and  the  Evangelical 
Union  had  by  several  incautious  proceed- 
ings irritated  the  duke.  Maximilian  un- 
dertook the  chief  command  in  the  cause  of 
the  Catholic  party,  and  stipulated  with  the 
house  of  Austria  that  he  should  be  indem- 
nified for  every  outlay  and  loss  incurred, 
to  the  extent  even,  if  necessary,  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  territories  of  Austria  itself 
into  his  hands. 

With  Spain  also  the  emperor  succeeded 
in  forming  an  alliance,  and  the  Spanish 
general,  Spinola,  received  orders  to  invade 
the  countries  of  the  palatinate  from  the 
Netherlands. 

Subsequently  the  elector  of  Mentz  ar- 
ranged  a  convention  at  Mi&hlhausen  with 
the  Elector  John  George  of  Saxony,  the 
elector  of  Cologne,  and  the  Landgrave 
Lewis  of  Darmstadt,  wherein  it  was  deter- 
mined  to  render  all  possible  assistance  to 
the  emperor  for  the  maintenance  of  ha 
kingdom,  and  the  imperial  dignity. 

Frederick,  the  new  Bohemian  king,  was 
now  left  with  no  other  auxiliary  but  the 
Evangelical  Union;  for  the  Transylvanian 
prince,  Bethlen  Gabor,  was,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  promises,  a  very  dubious  and 
uncertain  ally,  while  the  troops  he  sent 
into  Moravia  and  Bohemia  were  not  unlike 
a  horde  of  savage  banditti.  Meanwhile  the 
union  commenced  its  preparations  for  war 
as  well  as  the  league.  The  whole  of  Ger- 
many resembled  a  grand  depot  for  recruit- 
ing. Every  eye  was  directed  to  the  Swa- 
bian  district,  where  the  two  armies  were 
to  meet ;  there,  however,  at  Ulm,  on  the 
dd  of  July,  1620,  they  unexpectedly  enter- 
ed into  a  compact,  in  which  the  forces  ot 
the  union  engaged  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  both  parties  pledged  each  other  to 
preserve-  peace  and  tranquillity.  The 
unionists  felt  themselves  too  weak  to  main- 
tain  the  contest,  since  Saxony  was  now 
likewise  against  them,  and  Spinola  threat- 
ened them  from  the  Netherlands.  It  was, 
however,  a  great  advantage  for  the  em- 
peror,  that  Bohemia  was  excluded  frwr 
this  treaty,  for  now  the  forces  of  the  lea^e 
were  at  liberty  to  aid  him  in  subjugatiof 
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bis  royal  adyereary.  MaximiUan  of  Ba- 
▼aria,  therefore,  immediately  took  his  de- 
parture,  and  on  his  way  reduced  the  states 
of  Upper  Austria  to  the  obedience  due  to 
Ferdinand,  joined  the  imperial  army,  and 
made  a  spirited  attack  upon  Bohemia.  On 
the  other  side,  the  elector  of  Saxony  took 
possession  of  Lusatia  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  after  lying  four  weeks  before 
Bautzen,  which  he  subdued  after  a  smart 
resistance. 

Frederick  of  Bohemia  felt  now  the  dif- 
ficulty of  his  situation ;  nevertheless,  with 
the  aid  of  a  ftuthful  and  courageous  people, 
who  had  already  two  hundred  years  before 
defended  their  country  in  the  Hussite  wars 
against  the  combined  power  of  Germany, 
he  might  still  have  maintained  his  ground.. 
But,  either  from  ignorance  or  indinerence, 
he  failed  completely  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation.  His  life  was  care- 
less and  his  time  wasted  in  extraneous  mat- 
ters, and  his  mind  without  that  inward  dig. 
nity  of  self-possession  and  calm  reflection 
so  necessary  at  a  moment  so  portentous ; 
while  he  even  made  the  Bohemians  sub- 
servient  to  his  German  counsellors  and 
generals.  The  Bohemian  nobility,  who 
had  in  ftLct  brought  about  and  directed  the 
entire  movement,  availed  themselves  of 
their  preponderating  influence  for  their  own 
advantage,  inflicted  sreat  injury  upon  the 
citizens  in  their  trade,  and  transferred  to 
them  and  the  rural  districts  the  whole 
weight  of  taxation.  There  was  one  gen- 
eral complaint  against  the  imposts  and 
the  burden  and  oppression  of  the  soldiery, 
besides  which  the  Calvinistic  party,  by 
their  ecclesiastical  domination,  annoyed 
no  less  the  Lutherans  than  the  Catholics. 
Frederick  was  not  able  to  govern  these 
conflicting  elements,  and  this  weakness 
efiected  his  ruin. 

As  the  imperialists  advanced,  the  Bohe- 
mian forces  marohed  into  Prague  and  in- 
trenched themselves  on  the  Weissenberg 
(white  mountain)  near  the  city.  But  be- 
ibre  the  intrenchments  were  concluded,  the 
Austrians  and  Bavarians  advanced  and 
gave  battle  at  once,  as  Maximilian's  impa- 
tience would  not  sufier  the  event  to  remain 
undetermined  for  a  single  hour.  And  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  fate  of  Bohemia  was 
decided.  Frederick's  troops,  in  spite  of  the 
bold  resistance  made  by  several  companies, 
were  beaten,  and  the  whole  of  his  artillery, 
together  with  one  hundred  standards,  were 


taken  by  the  enemy.  Frederick  himselfj 
who,  at  the  commenoement  of  the  battle, 
was  quietly  seated  at  his  dinner-table, 
which  he  would  not  leave,  saw  its  termi-* 
nation  (mly  at  a  distance  from  the  ramparts 
of  the  city,  and  with  it  lost  all  the  little  res- 
olution he  still  retained.  Against  the  ad. 
vice  of  a  few  of  his  more  intrepid  friends, 
he  on  the  following  night,  with  Count  Thum 
and  some  others  of  bis  suite,  fled  from 
Prague— which  otherwise  might  still  have 
defended  itself— into  Silesia;  there,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  resolve  to  stay,  although 
he  might  have  rallied  his  friends  around 
him,  but  fled  still  farther  into  Holland,  and 
dwelt  thero  without  a  kingdom,  and  with- 
out  courage  to  reconquer  it — ^maintained  at 
the  expense  of  his  father-in-law,  the  king 
of  England.  The  emperor,  however,  pro- 
nounc^  the  imperial  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion against  him,  in  consequence  of  which 
all  his  estates  were  confiscated. 

Prague  at  once  yielded  submission  ;  the 
whole  of  Bohemia,  except  Pilsen,  which 
Mansfeld  bravely  defended,  followed  the 
example;  the  countries  of  the  palatinate 
were  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  under 
Spinola,  and  the  union,  alarmed  at  their 
proximity,  was,  in  1622,  quite  dissolved. 
Like  the  Schmalkaldian  league  it  termi- 
nated ingloriously,  and  both  were,  through 
a  concurrent  fiitality,  destroyed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Netherlands ;  for  it  was  by 
means  of  the  Netherland  troops  under  Count 
Buren  that  formerly  Charles  V.  became  the 
vanquisher  of  that  league. 

Sad  for  Bohemia  was  the  punishment 
which  the  emperor  now  inflicted  upon  the 
country.  During  the  first  three  months 
nothing  took  place,  but  many  of  the  fugi* 
tives  having  meantime  returned,  forty-eight 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  were  sud- 
denly taken  prisoners,  on  the  same  day 
and  in  the  same  hour,  and,  after  a  judicial 
investigation,  twenty-seven  of  their  number 
were  condemned  to  death ;  of  whom  three 
belonged  to  the  nobility,  seven  were  knights, 
and  the  others  citizens.  The  property  of 
those  condemned  was  confiscated,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  absentees,  who  were  declared 
traitors,  among  whom  Count  Thum  was 
included.  Afterwards  by  degrees  all  the 
Protestant  clergymen  were  banished  horn 
the  country,  and  finally,  in  1627,  it  was 
declared  to  all  nobles,  knights,  and  citizens, 
that  no  subject  would  be  tolerated  in  Bohe- 
mia who  did  not  adhere  to  the  Catholic 
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ohuroh.  It  is  calculated  that  the  number 
of  families  who  at  this  time  were  forced  to 
leave  Bohemia  amounted  to  thirty  thou- 
sand; they  for  the  most  part  resorted  to 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  The  lot  of  Si- 
lesia was  much  more  fortunate,  for  through 
the  intervention  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  it 
obtained  the  establishment  of  its  religious 
and  civil  liberties  and  a  general  amnesty, 
securing  Protestantism  within  its  borders. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Military  Ezpeditions  in  Germany,  lOSMOM— Generab 
MaiMfeJd  and  TiUr-SuooeanB  of  Mandeld— Joined 
by  the  Maraiave  of  Baden-Duriach  and  Chriatian, 
Ihike  of  ftunswick— Tilly— The  Palatinate-The 
HeidelbenLibran^FeRlinand reaohrea  to  oontinne 
the  War-^he  Dvike  of  Bavaria  made  Qectoi^Pala- 
tine— Tilly  defeats  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  Mun- 
ater-War  with  Denmark,  las^iOSd— The  Protestant 
forces  under  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  Manafeki— llie  Emperor  without  a 
Leadei^-Count  Wallenstein— His  extraoidinarjr  Cha- 
racter—Ambition— Astrolocical  Studiea— Faith  in 
Destiny— His  Bravery— Weiasenberv— Wallenstein 
Duke  of  Friedland— His  stately  Palaoe  and  ro/al 
style  of  living- Raises  an  Imperial  Armv— His  Ap- 
pearance—Pursues  MansfeM— Death  or  Manafeki, 
uns— Death  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick— Chrwtian 
lY.  of  Denmaik— His  FUght— Dukes  Addphus  and 
John  of  Mecklenburg  banUied— Their  Estalea  seised 
by  Wallenstein-Oeated  Duke  of  Mecklenburx  and 
a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  JOSS— Pomerania— Stnibund 
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allenstein  to  retire— Peace  between  the 

King  of  Denmaik  and  the  Emperor,  10S9— The  Edict 
of  Restitution,  1639— Its  Effect— Augabuifr-The  Ca 


tholic  League— Tyranny  and  Cruelty  of  wallenstein 
and  his  Armr-Complamta  of  the  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants agamit  Wallenstein  to  the  EknnBror— The 
•  Princes  and  the  Nation  insist  upon  his  Dtsmissal— 
His  ResignatioiL 

According  to  all  human  calculation,  the 
contest  appeared  now  decided;  Bohemia 
was  subjugated,  the  Evangelical  Union  dis- 
solved,  the  palatine  house  overthrown,  and 
the  elector  a  mere  fugitive.  Whence,  there- 
fore,  could  resistance  be  apprehended  ? 
And  yet  it  came,  and  that,  too,  from  the 
restless  activity  of  Count  Mansfeld,  who 
would  not  abandon  victory  at  so  easy  a 
price,  and  who  knew  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  too  well,  not  to  calculate  upon  those 
unexpected  means  which  a  change  of  for- 
tune must  present  to  men  of  a  daring  and 
confident  disposition.  He  knew  how  high- 
ly the  minds  of  the  people  were  excited, 
and  that  they  were  only  waiting  for  leaders 
in  order  to  recommence  the  obstinate  strug- 
gle in  favor  of  their  faith.  Whoever  com- 
manded  their   ocmfidence  might  venture 


upon  the  adoption  of  extraordinary 
ures. 

Accordingly,  he  collected  quite  unex- 
pectedly, after  having  left  Pilsen,  new 
troops,  and  declared  Uiat  he  would  still 
farther  maintain  the  cause  of  Frederick 
against  the  emperor.  In  a  short  time  he 
had  an  army  of  about  20,000  men,  and 
obliged  the  forces  of  the  league,  under  the 
Bavarian  general,  John  Tserklas  Tilly, 
praised  by  the  emperor,  since  1623,  to  the 
dignity  of  count,)  to  keep  the  field  against 
him.  By  rapid  and  well-planned  noardies 
he  deluded  his  antagonist,  and  in  his  course 
spread  desolation  among  the  Catholic  bish- 
oprics  of  Franconia,  Wttrzbuig,  Bambeig, 
and  Eichstadt,  together  with  thme  of  Spires, 
Worms,  and  Mentz  on  the  Rhine ;  and, 
finally,  in  the  beautifiil  and  flourishing 
provinces  of  Alsace. 

His  example  was  followed  by  others. 
First  of  all,  George  Frederick,  margrave 
of  Baden-Durlach,  took  the  field  in  favor  of 
the  palatine  house,  collected  a  strong  army 
and  united  with  Mansfeld.  He  would  not 
fight  as  a  prince  of  the  German  empire, 
lest  his  land  should  be  made  to  suffer  ibr  it, 
but  as  a  knight  and  champion  in  that 
cause  which,  to  him,  appeared  the  most 
just;  accordingly,  before  he  entered  into 
action,  he  transferred  into  his  scm's  hands 
the  government  of  his  country.  For  him, 
united  with  Mansfeld,  Tilly  was  no  equal 
match  ;  but  when,  however,  they  separated, 
he  defeated  the  margrave  at  Wimpfen  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1622. 

Mansfeld  next  found  an  ally  in  Christian, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  brother  of  the  reigning 
duke,  who,  full  of  youthful  ardor,  likewise 
came  forward  in  the  cause  of  the  banished 
electoral  prince.  After  a  variety  of  adven- 
tures, he  at  length  joined  Mansfeld  with  a 
considerable  body  of  men,  and,  thus  united, 
they  entered  Alsace  once  more,  extending 
their  march  to  the  provinces  of  Lorraine, 
and,  in  fact,  made  even  Paris  itself  tremble 
for  the  moment,  as  they  threatened  to  ad- 
vance thither  to  the  aid  of  the  Huguenots. 
After  devastating  all  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces, they  finally  marched  into  Holland, 
where  they  joined  the  Netherlanders  in 
their  struggle  agamst  the  Spaniards. 

Tilly,  meantime,  retained  posaeasioii  of 
the  entire  palatinate,  and  it  waa  on  this  oo- 
Qasion  that  he  seized  upon  the  magnifirenl 
library  of  Heidelberg,  of  which  toe  iiike 
of  Bavaria  made  a  present  to  the  pop^ 
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Ibraed  both  leaden  to  afford  their  armies 
9onie  repose,  and  the  king,  determined  not 
to  abandon  that  portion  of  Saxony  which 
still  belonged  to  him,  established  his  head- 
quarters in  Freiburg. 

The  situation  of  King  Frederick  became 
more  and  more  difficult  at  the  opening  of 
every  fresh  campaign.  The  sphere  of  in- 
dependence which  he  could  still  call  his 
own,  and  in  which  he  could  move  freely, 
had  not  been  much,  if  at  all,  circumscribed ; 
but  the  resources  upon  which  he  depended 
for  life  and  strength  to  carry  on  the  war, 
declined  materially.  His  army  was  con- 
siderably diminished  in  numbers,  and  was 
▼ery  deficient  in  its  appointments ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
appeared  to  increase  more  numerously  afler 
each  successive  loss.  His  ever  bold  and 
enterprising  spirit,  which  indeed  was  only 
brought  into  full  operation  when  on  the 
attack,  was  now  forced  to  submit  to  a  war 
of  defence;  and  even  this,  at  the  com- 
mencement, yielded  him  but  little  advan- 
tage. In  this  campaign  he  determined  to 
Erotect  Saxony  himself  while  his  brother 
[enry  was  to  maintain  the  Marches  against 
the  Russians,  and  General  Fouquet  was  to 
defend  Silesia  against  the  Austrians,  under 
Laudon.  But  the  latter,  the  most  distin- 
guished  of  all  the  Austrian  generals,  had 
under  his  command  an  army  thrice  the 
strength  of  that  of  the  Prussians,  and  was 
enabled  to  hold  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  inac- 
tivity, while  a  detachment  of  his  own  forces 
laid  siege  to  the  important  town  and  citadel 
of  Glatz.  Fouquet,  therefore,  now  relin- 
quished his  position  in  the  Silesian  moun- 
tains, in  order  to  afibrd  more  immediate 
succor  wherever  it  might  be  required. 
But  now  the  towns  and  villages  in  the 
mountains,  inhabited  by  an  active  and  in- 
dustrious people,  were  forthwith  most  se- 
▼erely  and  cruelly  handled  by  the  Austrian 
troopers,  and  their  urgent  appeals  deter- 
mined the  king  to  give  his  general  orders 
to  resume  his  former  post  in  the  mountains 
near  Landshut.  Fouquet,  who  was  of  a 
severe  and  austere  disposition,  whence  he 
was  by  no  means  liked  in  Silesia,  although 
at  the  same  time  he  was  a  most  brave  and 
determined  soldier,  perceived  the  peril  he 
was  in;  but,  as  his  representations  were 
quite  inefiectual,  he  resolved,  at  any  rate, 
to  meet  his  fate,  not,  like  Fink  at  Maxen, 
by  a  surrender,  but  by  defending  himself 
to  the  last.    Accordinglyi  when  on  the 


2dd  of  June,  he,  with  his  8000  Prussians, 
was  attacked  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  30,000  Austrians,  he  bravely  maintain, 
ed  the  unequal  contest  for  more  than  eight 
hours,  and  in  order  to  resist  the  charges  of 
the  Austrian  cavalry,  he  formed  his  infantry 
into  squares,  and  thus,  as  long  as  strength 
prevailed,  they  disputed  every  inch  of 
ground.  At  length,  however,  the  brave 
seneral's  charger  having  received  a  shot^ 
fell  and  overthrew  his  ricler,  who  must 
have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  had 
not  his  faithful  ylU^er  rushed  forward,  and, 
shielding  him  with  his  own  body,  repeived 
the  thrusts  aimed  at  his  master.  The 
general  was  then  recognised  by  an  Austri- 
an officer,  who,  seeing  bis  wounded  state, 
took  him  under  his  own  charge  and  saved 
him.  The  Prussian  cavalry  cut  their  way 
through,  but  the  whole  of  the  infantry, 
with  the  exception  of  four  thousand  prisoa- 
ers,  were  put  to  the  sword. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Prederick ; 
Fouquet  was  his  friend,  and  Silesia  now  lay 
open  before  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  h& 
soon  rallied,  and  with  the  view  of  oblitera- 
tine,  by  one  bold  act,  the  impression  of  this 
defoat,  he  deceived  Field-marshal  Daun  h^ 
simulated  marches,  got  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  him,  and  appeared  suddenly  be.- 
fore  the  walls  of  Dresden,  which  he  imme- 
diately bombarded.  It  would  have  beent 
of  great  advantage  to  him,  had  he  been  able 
to  make  himself  master  of  that  place ;  buti 
its  brave  commandant,  General  Maoquire,. 
although  a  third  portion  of  that  handsome 
city  was  completely  laid  in  ashes  by  the 
vigorous  firing  of  the  Prussians,  would  not 
for  a  moment  think  of  a  surrender,  know, 
ing,  as  he  did,  that  the  grand  Austrian  ar. 
my  was  following  close  in  the  rear  of  the 
kinff,  and  must  shortly  relieve  the  place. 
And,  as  he  expected,  Daun  did  come  up 
just  in  time  before  the  city  was  forced  to 
surrender ;  and  had  that  tardy  general  on- 
ly been  more  prompt  in  his  measures,  he 
might  have  averted  the  whole  of  the  inju- 
ries inflicted  upon  Dresden.  The  king 
abandoned  the  siege  and  hurried  on,  in 
hasty  marches,  to  Silesia,  where  a  fresh 
disaster  had  summoned  his  presence :  Gen- 
eral  Laudon,  having,  through  the  treachery 
and  cowardice  of  the  commandant,  Oo,  an 
lulian,  made  himself,  in  one  day,  master 
of  Glatz-— afler  Magdeburg,  the  most  im- 
portant fortification  of  the  Prussian  states^ 
and  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Silesia*    For 
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tonately,  Laudon  Iband  in  the  governor  of 
Breslaw  (the  capital)  General  Tauenzien, 
a  HKWt  determined  opponent,  whom  nothing 
could  dismay,  and  who  was  soon  relieved 
by  Prince  Henry. 

The  king  had  now  likewise  arrived  m 
Silesia,  followed,  or  nther  accompanied,  by 
the  Austrian  army ;  for,  on  one  side  of  him 
marched  Field-marshal  Daun,  and  on  the 
other.  General  Lasci;  and,  at  length, 
amidst  constant  fighting  by  day  and  night, 
being  incessantly  attacked  by  the  lighter 
troops,  his  army  took  up  its  position  at  Lieff- 
nitz.  Beyond  this,  Frederick  was  unable 
to  proceed ;  for  Daun,  who  had  now  form- 
ed a  junction  with  the  army  of  Laudon, 
blocked  up  his  passage  towards  Breslaw 
and  Schweidnitz,  which  contained  all  his 
magazines ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  Prince 
Henry  was  detained  by  the  Russians  on  the 
Oder.  The  king  had  only  enough  provi- 
sions  to  serve  his  army  for  a  few  days,  and 
the  Austrians  were  as  near  to  him  as  at 
Hochkirch,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  change 
his  quarters  every  night,  in  order  to  secure 
himself  against  a  surprise.  At  length  the 
Austrians  thought  they  had  found  the  fa- 
vorable moment  for  giving  battle,  and  ac 
cordingly,  on  the  night  preceding  the  15th 
of  August,  Laudon  marched  in  advance,  in 
order  to  gain  possession  of  the  heights  of 
Pufiendorf,  and  thus  take  the  Prussians  in 
the  rear.  It  was  resolved  to  attack  the  king 
on  every  side,  and,  if  possible,  to  completely 
annihilate  him.  But  it  happened  that  on 
this  very  night  the  king  had  ordered  his 
army  to  remove  their  camp  in  the  greatest 
order  and  silence,  inasmuch  as,  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  the  Austrians  had  caused  his 
position  to  be  too  closely  reconnoitred,  and 
accordingly  he  encamped  his  troops  on 
those  very  eminences  of  Pofiendorf  towards 
which  Laudon  was  now  advancing.  The 
watch-fires,  kept  up  by  peasants,  were  still 
seen  burning  in  the  old  forsaken  camp,  and 
patrols  of  Prussian  hussars  continued  to  cry 
otttthe  challenge  every  quarter  of  an  hour; 
iMKt  the 'king  and  his  troops  were  already 
osta^lished  in  their  new  quarters.  The 
solders  lav  with  their  arms  in  their  hands; 
wUle  the  king  himself,  wrapped  in  his  mil- 
itary cloak  and  seated  by  the  fire,  with  his 
brave  and  faithful  Ziethen  and  a  few  others 
of  his  principal  officers  around  him,  had 
gradually  fallen  asleep.  A  solemn  still- 
ness reigned  throughout  the  whole  army ; 
all  noise,  the  slightest  sound  was  interdict- 


ed, and  either  slumbering  upon  thdr  tms, 
or  softly  whispering  together  as  they  Ity  in 
groups,  the  warriors  awaited  the  approich 
of  day.  Towards  two  o'clock,  however, 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  patrol  of  hue 
sars  arrived  at  the  royal  tent  in  full  gallop, 
and  awoke  the  king  with  the  unexpected 
report  that  the  foe  was  at  hand,  and  within 
a  hundred  yards  only  of  the  camp !  This 
announcement  acted  like  an  electric  shock; 
in  a  few  moments,  however,  the  generaU 
were  already  mounted  in  their  saddles,  the 
troops  under  arms  and  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle,  and  the  cannon  poured  forth  its  de- 
struction. The  astonished  Laudon  sooo 
perceived,  as  the  day  dawned,  that  he  had 
before  him  the  greater  part  of  the  Prussiao 
army,  but  fkr  from  being  discouraged  hj 
that,  he  redoubled  the  ardor  of  his  attack, 
in  hopes  that  Daun  might  hear  the  thunder 
of  the  cannon  and  march  to  his  aid ;  but 
this  was  prevented  by  an  adverse  wind, 
which  turned  aside  the  echo,  and  that  gene- 
ral heard  nothing.  After  a  conflict  of  three 
hours,  the  battle  was  decided.  Laudon 
had  lost  four  thousand  killed,  six  thousaod 
wounded,  together  with  eighty-two  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  in  all 
haste  across  Katzbach.  Daun,  who  ai 
vanced  on  his  side  against  the  king's  annj, 
fell  in  with  the  right  wing  of  the  PrussiaDs, 
commanded  by  (^neral  2Sethen,  and  wat 
received  by  a  heavy  discharge  of  artillery, 
and  having  then  found  that  Laudoe  had 
been  defeated,  he  likewise  made  a  retreat 

This  victory,  with  which  the  king  was 
so  opportunely  favored  by  his  good  fortune, 
ameliorated  his  condition  materially,  and 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  profit  by  it  with 
his  usual  promptitude.  Three  hours  after 
the  termination  of  the  battle,  he  was  al- 
ready  on  his  march,  the  prisoners  in  the 
centre,  the  wounded,  both  friends  and  foes, 
being  conveyed  in  wagons,  in  the  rear,  and 
the  captured  cannon  added  to  the  train  of 
artillery.  The  main  body  of  the  array 
marched  that  day  more  than  fifteen  miles, 
and  the  road  to  Breslaw  was  now  no  longer 
obstructed,  neither  was  there  any  fear  of 
the  supplies  being  cut  off. 

Silesia  was  now  in  a  great  measure  d^ 
livered ;  but,  meantime,  sad  reverses  had 
taken  place  in  the  Marches  and  in  Sax- 
ony. The  Russians  had  retreated  from 
Breslaw,  in  order  to  advance  along  the 
Oder,  and  they  resolved  to  march  on  with 
20^000  men,  in  junction  with  15,000  Ana- 
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trians  under  Genenl  Lasci,  to  Berlin  iU 
self.  This  city  was  unable,  with  its  feeble 
garrison,  to  make  any  stand  against  such 
a  formidable  force,  and  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber it  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general, 
Totleben.  Fortunately  for  Berlin,  this 
general  was  of  a  mild  and  humane  dispo- 
sition, and  preserved  the  place  from  pil- 
lage, with  the  exception  of  the  royal  sum- 
iner  residences  in  the  vicinity,  and  several 
monuments  of  art,  which  were  despoiled 
by  the  Saxons.  The  allies  held  possession 
of  the  city  during  the  space  of  an  entire 
week,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  ex- 
tracted  from  the  citizens ;  however,  it  be- 
ing reported  that  the  king  was  on  his  march 
to  the  relief  of  his  capital,  the  enemy  im- 
mediately  abandoned  their  conquest,  and 
retired  into  Saxony  and  across  the  Oder. 

Frederick  came  not  merely  on  account 
of  his  captured  city,  but  more  especially 
on  account  of  Saxony.  While  he  was 
occupied  in  Silesia  the  imperial  army  had 
entered  that  territory,  and,  meeting  with 
no  resistance,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
entire  country.  Daun  had  now  arrived 
likewise  with  his  army  and  encamped  near 
Torgau,  in  a  very  strong  position.  It  wa:s 
now  necessary  for  Frederick,  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  lose  that  beautiful  country  alto« 
gether,  nor  renounce  the  hope  of  fixing  his 
winter  quarters,  for  the  first  time,  on  his 
own  soil,  to  reconquer  it  before  the  coming 
winter.  No  alternative  was  led  him ;  and, 
as  had  happened  several  times  already  at 
the  end  of  a  campaign,  he  was  once  more 
forced  to  stake  a  great  loss  against  a  great 
gain,  and,  in  truth,  this  time  his  destruc- 
tion appeared  inevitable  should  this  peril- 
ous  chanee  miscarry.  Nevertheless^  he 
appears  in  such  case  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  die— and  as  it  proved,  he  was  this 
time  once  again  nearly  on  the  point  of 
losing  the  battle. 

The  attack  upon  the  strongly-intrenched 
lines  of  the  enemy  on  the  heights  of  Tor- 
gau, was  to  be  made  on  the  3a  of  Novem- 
ber from  two  sides  by  two  separate  divi- 
sions  of  the  army,  one  headed  oy  the  king 
in  person,  the  other  by  Ziethen,  who  was 
to  lead  his  men  round  towards  the  Siptit- 
zer  heights,  and  thus  fall  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Austrians.  A  thick  forest  concealed 
the  king's  approach,  but  his  troops  became 
more  and  more  bewildered  in  the  wood  as 
they  advanced,  and  were  obliged  to  halt 
several  times,  which  produced  considerable 


delay ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  king  witb 
the  advanced  guard  emerged  therefrom,  he 
heard  a  heavy  firing  proceed,  as  he  thought, 
from  Ziethen's  division,  and  concluded  that 
he  was  now  fully  engaged  with  the  enemy* 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  as  the 
firing  only  proceeded  from  the  advanced 
posts,  and  Daun  was  enabled  to  turn  his 
whole  force  againsttbe  king ;  accordingly, 
when  the  latter  in  his  impetuous  haste,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  rest  of  his  infantry 
and  cavalry,  leid  on  his  grenadiers  against 
the  Austrian  intrenchments,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  such  a  destructive  cannonade 
from  more  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery that  whole  lines  of  his  men  were 
swept  away  as  if  by  a  thunderbolt,  and 
their  bodies,  thus  stretched  in  rows  upon 
the  ground,  prevented  his  cannoniers  from 
bringing  their  guns  to  bear  against  the  foe, 
and  they  themselves,  with  their  horses, 
were  laid  prostrate  by  the  murderous  fire, 
which  continued  without  ceasing.  The 
king  himself  declared  lo  those  around  him 
that  he  had  never  witnessed  such  a  scene 
of  carnage ;  while  the  loud,  thundering 
peals  of  the  artillery  instantaneously  de- 
prived many  of  those  who  survived  this 
dreadful  day  of  their  hearing.  A  grazing 
shot  struck  the  king  on  his  breast,  but, 
happily,  without  producing  any  material 
efiect.  Fresh  battalions  of  the  Prussian 
infantry  came  up  and  gained  some  ground, 
but  they  were  beaten  back  by  tlie  Aus- 
trian cavalry,  who,  however,  were  re- 
pulsed  in  their  turn  by  the  Prussian  horse, 
which  had  at  length  arrived  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  now  the  conflict  was  kept  up 
with  varying  success  until  night.  But 
the  heart  of  the  king  was  bowed  down 
with  grief  and  affliction  ;  the  flower  of  his 
infantry  lay  before  him  on  the  field,  and 
yet  the  Austrian  bulwarks  were  not  gained, 
while  Field-marshal  Daun  had  even  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  his  empress  with  the 
announcement  of  victory.  Fortune,  how- 
ever,  had  ordained  otherwise. 

While,  on  the  king's  side,  the  contest 
was  still  carried  on  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  often  friend  against  friend,  ow- 
ing  to  the  number  of  troops  who  had  lost 
their  way ;  and  while,  on  account  of  the 
bitter  coldness  of  the  night,  innumerable 
fires  were  kept  burning  on  the  heath  of 
Torgau,  to  which  both  the  unwounded  as 
well  as  the  wounded  were  glad  to  creep, 
including  even  enemies  as  well  as  fnemby 
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and  again,  just  as  the  disheartened  king, 
seated  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  altar  of 
the  little  church  in  the  village  of  Elsnig, 
was  occupied  in  writing  his  dispatches,  his 
veteran  general,  Ziet&n,  had  gained  the 
summit  of  the  Siptitzer  heights,  after  hav- 
ing fought  his  way  through  until  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  finally  formed  a 
junction  with  General  Saldem.  By  this 
the  position  of  the  Austrians  became  bro- 
ken;  they  were  unable  to  resume  the 
action  next  morning,  and  Daun,  who  had 
nimself  received  a  wound  in  the  heat  of 
the  battle,  retreated  during  the  night,  in 
the  greatest  silence,  through  Torgau  across 
the  Elbe  to  Dresden.  This  retreat  was 
effected  so  secretly  that  the  Prussians  were 
even  preparing  for  a  fresh  action  on  the 
following  morning,  completely  unconscious 
of  the  withdrawn  of  the  enemy.  When, 
however,  Frederick  rode  out  of  the  village 
at  early  dawn,  he,  to  his  no  little  surprise, 
found  the  field  of  battle  abandoned  by  the 
Austrians,  and  he  was  hailed  as  victor  by 
his  troops.  By  this  sanguinary  battle  he 
reconquered  the  greater  part  of  Saxony, 
and  he  accordingly  fixed  the  winter  quar- 
ters of  his  army  there,  and  established  hb 
own  headquarters  in  Leipeic  itself. 
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events.  The  exhaustion  of  the  troops  be- 
came more  and  more  apparent,  and  Fred- 
erick, who  had  usually  been  the  foremost 
in  enterprising  vigor  and  activity,  was 
foroed  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  to 
devote  all  his  strength  in  protecting  whtt 
he  still  possessed,  which  truly  was  no  easy 
task.  In  1761  he  himself  took  the  ooro- 
mand  in  Silesia,  and  employed  eveiy 
stratagem  in  order  to  prevent  the  juDctioD 
of  the  Russian  army  under  Butterlin  with 
Laudon,  who  alone  led  on  72,000  Austri. 
ans ;  and  in  this  the  king  succeeded  for  a 
time,  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  sum- 
mer passed  away  in  inaction,  an  advantage 
Frederick  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of. 
At  length,  however,  the  two  armies  united 
together  on  the  12th  of  August,  in  the  en- 
virons of  Strigau,  and  thus  combined 
fomoed  a  force  of  130,000  men,  by  which 
Frederick  found  himself  foroed  with  his 
50,000  men  to  retire  to  a  strong  position. 
Accordingly  he  fixed  his  quarters  near 
Bunzelwitz,  where,  for  the  apace  of  twen- 
ty  days,  he  was  kept  completely  shut  in 
by  the  enemy,  and  was  forced  to  employ 
so  much  vigilance  that  his  men  were  kept 
imder  arms  and  formed  in  battle  arraj 
during  the  night,  beinff  only  able  to  take 
their  rest  in  the  day-time.*  And  his  ad- 
versaries  being,  as  they  were,  nearly  three 
times  his  superior  in  number,  by  falling 
upon  and  overwhelming  the  weakest  polnto 
of  his  intrenchments,  might  have  com- 
pletely conquered  the  king,  had  they  bees 
under  the  guidance  of  a  genius  capable  of 
acting  with  the  energy  so  necessary ;  but 
the  two  generals  not  being  of  accord, 
either  in  feeling  or  principle,  and  jealous 
of  each  other's  claims  to  distinctions,  they 

*  In  the  intrenched  camp  nesr  Bnnselwitz  FM»- 
lick  shared  in  all  the  fatinies  andaofferingiof  hitcooh 
mon  wklieiB.    Many  nights  he  slept  on  one  of  the  bat- 


teries, reposing  on  a  bundle  of  straw  among  his  il 
One  night  he  rose  and  thoqghtfully  proceeded  witlj 
General  ZicAhen  between  the  hnes  of  watcMbes,  anNmd 
which  his  wom-oiit  men  were  lyinf  asleep.  Oubtniv: 
er,  however,  was  very  bosy  bakmg  a  cake,  road«  tf 
bacon  and  floiir.  Theftagrantameirreachedthekiiiri 
nose:  he  halted, and  addressing  Uie  boiTSoUieruii 
friendly  tone,  said :  *'  That  cake,  comrade,  ■neUs  TCfy 
nice  V^  **  Yes,"  letunied  ttie  man,  withoot  looking  op 
ihxn  his  cake, "  I  beliiBTe  you.  but  yon  won*t  caU^  MT 
more  than  a  mneU  of  it--tnat  I  can  tell  youT  *  Hdb« 
for  heaven's  sake!"  exclaimed  one  or  two  of  his  ens* 
redes,  who  had  started  op  at  the  king's  voice.  "What 
are  you  about!  Why,  don't  you  see  that  is  the  kiog 
hunself  f '  The  soldier,  behoving  they  ware  enl^rjoplt 
and  still  attending  to  his  cake  without  aUowing  huu- 
selfU) be disturbSu  exclaimed  laiuhinslx:  '^Halha 
Well,  and  suppose  it  really  wasold  FBti,  why.whaf 
would  that  matter  f"  "  Come  along.  Ziethen;'  sad 
the  king  to  hisoooipaniaa,  **  Isee  weshaat  befflfiM 
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refused  to  oo-operate  either  for  the  renown 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  Each  imagined 
he  was  burdened  with  the  most  heavy  por- 
tion  of  the  common  labor,  and,  as  was 
usual  in  this  war,  the  Russians  not  being 
able  to  act  in  unison  with  the  Austrians, 
they  again  on  this  occasion  separated  with- 
out having  effected  any  thing.  Thus 
Frederick  with  his  army  was  now  left  in 
greater  freedom,  and  in  order  to  secure 
himself  against  all  pursuit  from  the  Rus- 
sians— at  least  for  this  vear — he  caused  all 
their  magazines  in  Poland  to  be  piilag^ 
and  destroyed  by  a  bold  expedition  he 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Greneral  Platen ; 
in  the  execution  of  which  commission  that 
brave  commander  so  well  succeeded,  that 
the  Russian  army  was  completely  para- 
lyzed  for  this  campaign. 

Nevertheless,  this  year  was  not  to  pass 
away  without  some  misfortune  for  the 
king.  When  he  abandoned  his  camp  of 
Bunzelwitz,  in  order  to  allure  the  Aus- 
trians down  to  the  plains  of  Silesia,  Lau- 
don  suddenly  descended  the  mountains, 
and  instead  of  following  the  king,  he  di- 
rected  his  march  at  once  to  Schweldnitz, 
which  he  surprised,  and  it  being  but 
slightly  garrisoned,  he  took  it  by  assault  in 
the  night  of  the  1st  of  October.  Thus,  by 
the  occupation  of  Schweidnitz  and  Glatz, 
the  Austrians  had  now  at  command  the 
entire  moiety  of  Silesia,  and  were  enabled 
to  pass  the  winter  there.  In  addition  to 
this  the  Russians,  on  their  part,  took  pos- 
session of  Colberg  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, after  a  siege  of  four  months,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  establish  their  winter 
quarters  for  once  at  least  in  Pomerania. 

The  king  had  never  before  been  so  com- 
pletely hemmed  in.  Prince  Henry,  it  b 
true,  had,  during  the  summer,  succeeded 
against  all  the  attacks  of  Daun's  forces,  in 
maintaining  possession  of  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  Saxony  still  remaining  in  his 
brother's  hands,  but  this  only  formed  the 
moiety  of  that  country,  and  thus  the  Rus- 
sians, in  the  course  of  the  coming  spring, 
would  be  enabled  to  advance  within  a  few 
yards  of  Berlin  itself.  Reduced  to  such 
extremity,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  Prussian  nation  would  have  at 
length  resigned  all  hope  ;  on  the  contrary, 
however,  they  did  not  abandon  thehiselves 
to  despair,  but,  showing  themselves  worthy 
of  their  king,  they  cheered  and  supported 
1dm  in  diis  adversity  by  one  enthusiastic. 


ardent  expression  of  that  confidence  with 
which  he  inspired  all  classes ;  a  cordiality 
of  feeling  which  was  echoed  forth  in 
strains  of  loyalty  and '  patriotism  by  the 
youth  of  all  ranks  throughout  the  land,  as 
they  hastened  to  join  the  standard  of  their 
heroic  leader.  Thence  it  was  clearly 
manifested  that  as  long  as  they  continued 
to  be  thus  strengthened  by  the  zealous  co- 
operation  of  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
both  the  king  and  his  army  might  still  bid 
defiance  to  the  invaders :  for  king,  army, 
and  people,  being  firmly  united  by  one  in- . 
dissoluble  bond,  the  ruin  with  which  all' 
were  threatened,  should  it  prove  inevitable, 
must  at  least  be  gloriously  shared  by  all. 

The  new  year,  however,  unexpectedly 
brought  with  it  a  bright  ray  of  hope  ;  for 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1762,  the  Russian 
empress,  Elizabeth,  died,  and  in  her  Fred- 
erick was  relieved  of  one  of  his  bitterest 
foes.  Her  nephew,  Peter  III.,  now  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  being  an  enthusias- 
tic admirer  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he 
obeyed  at  once  the  impulse  of  his  mind,  and 
forthwith  discharged  all  the  Prussian  prison- 
ers without  any  rimsom,  and  not  only  signed 
on  the  5th  of  May,  at  St.  Petersburg,  a 
treaty  of  so  disinterested  a  character,  that 
he  relinquished  the  whole  of  Prussia  with- 
out any  indemnity  whatever,  but  likewise 
immediately  formed  an  alliance  with  Fred- 
erick, and  caused  his  own  general,  Czer- 
nitschef,  to  march  with  20,000  Russians 
to  the  aid  of  the  Prussians  in  Silesia. 

Sweden  followed  the  example  of  Russia ; 
for,  weary  of  a  campaign  producing  so 
little   honor  and  glory,  she  made  peace* 
likewise  with  Prussia,  at  Hamburg,  on  the 
22d  of  May. 

Frederick  was  now  enabled  to  employ 
all  his  energies  against  the'Austrians,  and 
calculated  upon  speedily  recovering  Sile- 
sia from  them.  He  resolved  to  commence 
with  Schweidnitz  itself;  and  as  Field- 
marshal  Daun  protected  it  from  a  very 
strong  position  he  occupied  near  Burkers- 
dorf,  Frederick  decided  accordingly  to  at- 
tack him  at  this  point  immediately  after 
being  joined  by  his  Russian  allies.  He 
was  already  on  his  maroh,  when  suddenly 
the  discouraging  report  reached  him  that 
the  Russian  emperor,  Peter  III.,  had  been 
murdered,  and  his  consort  Catherine  pro- 
claimed impress,  news  almost  immediately 
confirmed  by  the  commands  received  from 
St.  Petersburg  by  Czemitschef,  to  return 
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with  his  army  to  Poland  forthwith.  The 
young  emperori  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
had  imprudently  and  most  prematurely 
commenced  introducing  many  innovations 
into  Russia,  by  which  he  produced  great 
irritation  and  disgust  among  the  clergy 
and  nobility,  in  auddition  to  which  he  had 
ill-used  his  wife,  and  by  various  ill-judged 
acts,  evinced  a  striking  partiality  for  the  Ger- 
mans around  him,  whence  he  was  deprived 
of  his  throne  and  life  within  six  months  after 
the  commencement  of  his  rei^n. 

Frederick  beheld  himself  now  again 
threatened  with  danger  from  a  quarter 
whence  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  receive 
important  aid  in  his  war  against  Aus- 
tria ;  for  he  could  not  but  anticipate  that 
Catherine  would  be  similarly  disposed  to- 
wards him  as  had  been  her  predecessor, 
Elizabeth.  Nevertheless  he  took  courage, 
and  arranging  his  plans,  resolved  at  any 
rate  to  derive  all  the  advantage  he  could 
from  the  presence  of  the  Russians.  And 
80  great  was  the  influence  of  Frederick's 
genius  over  other  men,  that  he  soon  pre- 
vailed upon  General  Czemitschef  to^with- 
hpld  from  the  knowledge  of  his  army,  at 
least  for  three  days,  the  orders  he  bald  re- 
ceived for  his  return ;  and  marchinff  with 
him  against  the  Austrians  on  the  day  of 
attack,  thus  succeeded  by  his  presence  in 
holding  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  troops  in 
check — a  service  which  Czernitschef,  al- 
though he  could  not  resist  the  king's  per- 
suasion,  felt  he  yielded  at  the  risk  of  his 
head.  Frederick  gave  battle  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  gained  it.  The  Russian 
army  next  day  separated  from  the  king, 
and  retired.  Czernitschef,  however,  was 
not  called  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  this 
affair,  inasmuch  as  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  empress  towards  Frederick  had 
now  undergone  a  favorable  change.  She 
had  at  first  imagined  that  Frederick  him- 
self had  excited  her  husband  to  adopt  the 
harsh  measures  he  had  pursued  a^rainst 
her ;  but  when,  after  the  death  of  Peter, 
she  looked  through  his  papers,  and  unex- 
pectedly found  several  letters  addressed  to 
Kim  by  Frederick,  in  which  he  exhorted 
him  most  earnestly  to  exercise  prudence  in 
all  the  measures  he  adopted,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  act  with  kind  and  gentle  feelines 
towards  his  wife,  the  empress  immediately 
changed  the  course  of  her  policies  against 
Frederick,  and  ratified  the  peace  made  be- 
tween her  late  husband  and  the  king,  yet 


without  oommittiog  herself  by  promiaiin 
him  her  aid  in  the  prosecution  oif  the  war 
against  Austria. 

Frederick  now  commenced  the  siege  of 
Schweidnitz,  which,  however,  occupied  the 
entire  summer ;  for  badly  as  the  Russiaos 
themselves  had,  on  the  one  hand,  oo  two  pre- 
vious occasions  defended  this  important  place, 
it  was  now  determined  by  the  Austrians,  on 
their  part,  to  maintain  its  possession  as  loog 
as  they  possibly  could,  and  with  which  ob- 
ject, General  Guasoo,  tlie  commandant,  and 
Gnbauval,  its  engineer,  exerted  all  their 
courage  and  skill.  The  siege  lasted  Dine 
weeks,  the  king  himself  superintending  the 
operations  with  unabated  zeal  to  the  last 
moment ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  bad  lost 
all  hopes  of  relief,  and  were  left  completely 
without  provisions,  that  the  Austrians  at 
length,  on  the  9th  of  October,  surrendered 
the  place  with  its  garrison  of  10,000  men 
to  Frederick. 

This  year  Prince  Henry,  with  his  osoal 
measures  of  prudence,  conducted  the  war 
in  Saxony  so  successfully,  that  he  retained 
possession  of  the  whole  country  with  the 
exception  of  Dresden,  while  he  at  the  saioa 
time  was  equally  fortunate  in  the  expedi- 
tions he  made  into  Bohemia  and  the  impe- 
rial states,  in  which  he  was  ably  seconded 
by  the  brave  generals  under  his  orden^ 
Seidlitz,  Kleist,  and  Belling.  When  finally 
the  Austrians,  with  the  imperial  auxiliariea, 
attempted  by  superiority  of  nombera  to 
drive  him  from  the  advantageous  poeitioD 
he  held  in  Freibeig,  he  attacked  them  at 
once  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  com- 
pletely routed  them.  This  was  the  last  and 
concluding  engagement  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  The  king,  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, signed  an  armistice  with  Austria,  and 
distributed  his  troops  in  their  winter  quar 
ters,  extending  through  the  country  from 
Thuringia  to  Silesia  ;  General  Kleist,  how- 
ever,  was  left  with  10,000  men  to  keep  the 
field  against  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
penetrating  into  Franconia,  forced  each 
prince,  one  after  the  other,  to  coDclude  a 
peace. 

Duke  Ferdinand  of  Branswick,  mean- 
time, during  the  last  three  years  of  the 
war,  had  well  and  gloriously  maintained 
his  reputation  in  defending  L^wer  Saxonj 
and  Westphalia.  France  eropbyed  all 
her  powers  to  reconquer  tiiese  countries, 
and  preserve  the  honor  of  her  arms ;  fnA 
commander  ware  continually  appoiotedi 
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and  her  army  in  1761  was  reinforced  to  tlie 
numberof  150,000  men,  but  which,  although 
only  opposed  by  a  force  of  80,000  men, 
could  effect  nothing  but  the  occupation  of 
Hesse,  which  it  was  impossible  for  Ferdinand 
to  defend,  inasmuch  as  he  was  threatened 
from  two  quarters  at  once,  viz.,  from  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  the  Maine.  On  the 
other  hand,  neither  stratagem  nor  menace 
could  make  him  quit  his  position  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Weser  and  on  the  Dimel, 
whence  he  protected  Lower  Saxony  and 
Westphalia  simultaneously.  The  gener- 
als  under  his  command — ^the  hereditary 
prince  of  Brunswick,  SpOrken,  Kielmann- 
8CRge>  cind  Luckner,  distinguished  them- 
selves  in  many  separate  engagements.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  campaign,  a  success- 
ful battle  near  Wilhelmsthal  placed  the 
duke  in  a  position  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  by  a  second 
engagement  near  Lutterberg,  which  ter. 
minated  equally  to  his  advantage,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  French  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cassel,  and  thus  completed  the 
campaign  of  the  year  1762,  as  well  as  the 
entire  war,  by  the  conquest  of  this  city,  on 
the  1st  of  November.  An  armistice  was 
now  likewise  concluded  with  the  imperial 
powers  in  this  quarter. 

The  whole  of  the  belligerent  nations 
were  now  exhausted  and  longed  for  repose. 
England  had  made  great  and  important 
conquests  beyond  the  seas,  but  had  at  the 
same  time  increased  her  national  debt  by 
at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
sterling,  and,  since  the  demise  of  George 
II.,  and  after  the  earl  of  Bute,  the  precep- 
tor of  the  new  sovereign,  had  become 
prime-minister  instead  of  Pitt,  a  desire  for 
peace  was  more  and  more  strongly  felt,  a 
feeling  in  which  France  likewise  joined. 
Thus  Frederick  and  Maria  Theresa  were 
now  left  to  carry  on  the  war  alone ;  but  Aus- 
tria, although  amply  provided  with  troops, 
being,  nevertheless,  without  money  to  fur- 
nish  the  necessary  supplier,  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  continue  hostilities  unaidedi  and 
as  Frederick's  only  object  fFom  the  first 
was  to  retain  possession  of  Silesia,  he  agreed 
accordingly,  upon  having  that  territory 
secu/oi  o  him,  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Austria  having,  therefore,  yielded  to  him 
this  point,  he  at  once  ratified  the  convention 
as  framed  by  his  own  plenipotentiary  and 
those  of  Austria  and  Saxony,  in  the  castle 
of  Httbertsburg  in  Saxony.    A  restitution 


of  conquests  was  made — the  prisoners  ex. 
changed — and  neither  party  claimed  in- 
demnification for  the  expenses  or  losses  in. 
curred.  Frederick  remained,  therefore,  in 
possession  of  Silesia,  and  he  restored  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony  his  estates.  Thus 
this  severe  and  sanguinary  war  had  in  its 
-results  produced  no  change  in  the  external 
state  of  things,  although  it  had  at  least  in- 
culcated  certain  great  lessons,  and  to  which 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Europe  was 
indebted  for  the  happy  state  of  tranquillity 
she  enjoyed  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
peace,  during  the  space  of  nearly  thirty 
years.  Agitation  in  public  affairs,  suspi- 
cion and  jealousy,  productive  of  so  much 
hostility  among  states,  were  now  at  an  end, 
and  all  were  sincere  in  the  conviction  that 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs  would  be 
lasting.  Fate  had  pronounced  its  decree 
in  favor  of  Prussia,  that,  viz.,  its  power  rest- 
ed upon  a  sure  and  solid  basis  as  long  as  it 
was  guided  and  governed  by  united  thought 
and  action,  however  limited  might  be  its 
sphere.  An  earnest,  industrious,  and  war- 
like feeling  evinced  both  by  king  and  peo- 
ple, justice  and  economy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  a  progressive  spirit  of  re- 
search for  ajl  that  the  age  brinss  with  it 
and  yields  of  the  really  good  and  noble — 
such  were  the  means  which  enabled  Fred- 
erick and  his  nation  to  maintain  single- 
handed  the  war  against  the  moiety  of  Eu- 
rope,.and  such  means  must  ever  continue 
to  operate  for  the  preservation  of  Prussia, 
as  long  as  she  knows  how  to  treasure  up 
and  avail  herself  of  these  resources. 

Austria  indicated  at  this  time,  likewise, 
as  on  every  former  occasion  when  threat- 
ened with  the  danger  of  vicissitude,  that 
her  power  was  not  so  easily  destroyed,  that 
her  rich  and  beautiful  domains,  the  faithful 
adherence  and  co-operation  of  her  inhabit- 
ants, their  attachment  to  a  mild  and  pater- 
nal government,  nourished  within  them- 
selves a  germ  of  life,  unchangeable  and 
unsurpasMd.  And  equally  on  their  parts 
the  Hessians,  Hanoverians,  and  the  troops 
of  Lower  Saxony,  when  fighting  against 
the  French  invaders,  evinced  enduring  per- 
severance and  courage  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  add  greatly  to  the  gloiy  of  the  Gerroao 
name ;  and,  in  fact,  the  fame  of  this  war 
conduced  especially  to  the  honor  of  the  Ger- 
mans generally. 

And  when  it  was  inquired  who  had  shown 
a  superiority  of  mind  in  the  tumult  of  b«C 
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tie,  and  had  given  undeniable  proofs  of  that 
rapidity  of  thought  which  knoj^s  how  to 
seize  the  immediate  moment  for  action,  all 
mouths  proclaimed  and  referred  to  the 
names  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  Nor  was  it  for- 
gotten to  include,  as  equally  worthy  of  dis- 
tinction, that  of  Prince  Henry,  who,  as  the 
model  of  what  a  prudent  and  wary  general 
should  be,  well  knew  how  to  keep  an  enemy 
of  far  superior  force  in  constant  exercise, 
while  at  the  same  time,  by  wisely-laid  plans, 
he  adroitly  maintained  his  own  ground  with- 
out exposing  his  little  band  to  that  destruc- 
tion otherwise  so  inevitable.  Finally,  in 
the  list  of  heroic  names,  those  of  Ziethen* 
and  Seidlitz,  whoso  especially  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  cavalry,  ap- 
peared conspicuous  with  the  rest.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  who  wished  to  study  the  art 
of  selecting  good  and  masterly  positions  for 
an  army,  or'  of  choosing  the  critical,  well- 
timed  nx)ment  for  bringing  the  guns  to  work 
with  fatal  and  unerrinff  efiect,  were  referred 
to  the  Austrians,  and  the  names  of  Generals 
Brown,  Laudon,  Nadasti,  Lacsi,  aud  others, 
were  justly  registered  on  the  side  of  the 
older  celebrated  generals  of  Austria. 

It  is  consoling  to  reflect  that  such  great 
renown  was  calculated  to  mitigate  at  least 
the  sorrow  and  pain  arising  from  the  state 
of  embittered  strife  existing  between  the  ri- 
val  nations  of  a  country  with  which  all  were 
equally  allied  as  its  children,  and  who, 
forgetting  all  distinctions,  and  considering 
themselves  as  one  people,  ought  rather  to 
have  joined  in  the  grasp  of  fraternal  friend- 
ship  and  peace;  while  these  warlike 
achievements  served  in  some  measure  to 
throw  into  the  shade  the  bad  system  pur- 
sued   by  the  internal  government  of  the 

*Oiice  Frederick  laarahed  at  the  head  of  the  nena- 
dien  of  his  cuanl  until  the  depth  of  uif  ht.  At  leogth 
he  made  halt,  dtsnxmnted.  and  nid :  ^*Grenadien,  it 
ii  oold  to-night.  Come,  light  a  fire  and  let  m  warm 
ouiselves. "--Saying  which,  he  wraf>ped  his  blue  man- 
tle around  him  and  seated  himaelf  upon  some  bundles 
of  wood,  while  some  of  his  grenadiers  laid  themselves 
down  around  him.  At  length  General  Kiethen  came 
vp  and  sat  himself  down  next  to  the  king,  and  both, 
extremely  tired  and  worn  out,  soon  fell  asleep.  The 
king,  however,  was  the  first  to  awake,  and  observing 
that  Ziethen  in  his  sleep  had  slipped  off  from  one  of  the 


bundles  of  wood,  and  ttiat  ajgruiadier  was  replacing  it 

"  \  old  man  is 

,  only  half  awake,  sprang  up,  and  proceediug  to 


mder  him,  he  exclaimed  sofUv :  **  Ah,  the  old  man  is 
indeed  knocked  up!"    Just  aflerwanis  another 


light  his  pipe,  happened  to  touch  against  the  old  War- 
ner's foot.  Frederick  rose  up  suddenly,  and  hokling  up 
his  finger  to  the  soldier,  sakl,  in  a  whisper, "  Hush, 
grenadier!  Take  care,  dont  wake  up  our  ok!  ZieUien, 
M  is  tired  enough.  Let  liim  sleep  on ;  he  has  watehed 
long  and  often  enough  for  us  V^—Muehier, 


empire.  The  condition,  in  fact,  of  the  ds. 
liberative  and  influential  portion  of  our  ooo« 
stitution  was  so  imperfect ;  the  forms  es* 
tablished  for  the  direction  of  affairs  were  n 
antiquated  ;  the  course  of  proceedings  so 
tedious  and  inefficient — that  unless  both 
heart  and  arm  bad  done  their  duty  so  well, 
and  thus  shown  to  other  lands  that  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  ancient  Germany  had  not  yet 
vanished,  the  country  must  long  ere  this 
have  become  the  spoil  of  the  stranger. 

France  gained  but  little  honor  in  this 
war ;  her  feeble,  unsystematic  goveromeot 
had  clearly  shown  that  its  admioistratioa 
was  in  the  hands  of  women  and  their  favor. 
ites,  and  thence  it  languished  in  mortal 
throes.  Nevertheless,  that  country  did  not 
lose  so  much  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  which 
was  signed  five  days  previous  to  that  of 
Hubertsburg,  as  might  have  been  expected 
afler  the  success  of  the  English  at  sea ;  but 
this  peace  was  brought  about  by  the  not 
over-sagacious  statesman,  the  earl  of  Bute, 
while  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  when  presiding 
at  the  head  of  the  administration,  had  in  the 
course  of  the  war  made  manifest  In  the  most 
brilliant  manner  what  extraordinary  ener^^y 
dwelt  in  the  English  nation,  and  which  only 
waited  for  the  proper  moment  to  be  brought 
into  full  operation* 

During  the  period  of  repose,  which  con- 
tinued for  nearly  thirty  years,  consequeat 
upon  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  various 
new  developments,  the  germs  of  which  had 
been  planted  at  an  earlier  date,  now  began 
to  attain  a  degree  of  perfection.  With  the 
view  of  characterizing  this  era  by  one 
term,  we  have  denominated  it  the  Age  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  because  in  him  was 
embodied  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  him 
were  seen  on  a  grand  scale  both  the  good 
and  the  evil  of  his  contemporaries.  It  re- 
mains for  us,  in  order  to  become  ihorooghly 
acquainted  with  the  man,  to  contemplate 
his  character  in  peace  as  well  as  during 
the  continuance  of  war. 

The  first  and  most  immediate  object  of 
Frederick 'siattention  and  anxiety  was  the 
re-establishment  of  his  army,  in  order  that 
no  enemy  might  hope  to  reap  advatitaee 
from  a  sudden  renewal  of  hostilities,  to 
order  to  bring  the  recently-levied  troops 
upon  a  par  with  his  veteran  well-trained 
warriors— of  whom,  however,  but  a  nrj 
small  number  still  remained — ^military  ex- 
ercise and  drilling  were  enforced  with  the 
most  rigorous  exactness.  But  in  this instanca 
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it  happened,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in 
thegenerality  of  human  affairs,  whenendeav* 
era  are  made  to  preserre  entire  and  perpetu* 
ate  an  institution  which  in  the  moment  of  its 
most  glorious  development  appeared  perfect, 
that  the  form  which  then  belonged  to  it  be- 
comes essential,  whOe  the  spirit,  which  can 
never  assume  a  second  time  the  same  mode, 
abandons  that  form,  and  gradually  puts  on 
another  which  is  new  and  strange;  but 
men  continue  for  a  lenffth  of  time  to  respect 
that  which  is  merely  the  envelope,  equally 
as  much  as  if  they  possessed  the  reality  it 
encloses.  The  illustrious  monarch  himself, 
when  he  beheld  the  whole  of  Europe  adopt 
his  military  tactics,  was  deceived  in  the 
over-estimation  of  their  value.  The  sys- 
tem of  maintaining  standing  armies  was 
carried  to  its  highest  point,  and  became  the 
principal  object  in  the  administration  of 
every  state  ;  grave  utility  degenerated  into 
mere  display,  until  a  grand  convulsion  of 
the  world  made  its  vanity  and  puerility  but 
too  apparent. 

The  care  taken  by  Frederick  to  effect 
the  restoration  of  his  overwhelmed  country 
was  a  much  more  beneficent  employment 
of  his  energies,  and  was  productive  of  in- 
calculable good,  while  it  formed  the  most 
imperishable  leaf  in  his  wreath  of  glory. 
The  com  which  was  already  bought  up 
for  the  next  campaign  he  bestowed  upon 
the  most  destitute  of  his  people,  as  seed  for 
sowing,  together  with  all  his  superfluous 
horses.  The  taxes  were  remitted  for  six 
months  in  Silesia,  and  for  two  years  in 
Pomerania  and  Neumark,  which  were  com- 
pletely devastated.  Nay,  the  king,  in  or. 
der  to  encourage  agriculture  and  industry, 
appropriated  large  sums  of  money  for  that 
purpose  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
the  exigency,  and  these  various  sums 
amounted  alti^ether  during  the  four-and- 
twenty  years  of  his  reign  after  the  peace  of 
Hubertsburg,  to  no  less  than  twenty.four 
millions  of  dollars.  Such  noble  generosity 
redounds  still  more  to  the  glory  of  Freder- 
ick, inasmuch  as  it  was  only  practicable 
through  the  exercise  of  great  economy, 
and  to  promote  which,  he  subjected  himself 
to  every  personal  sacrifice.  His  maxim 
was  that  his  treasure  belonged  not  to  him- 
self, but  to  the  people  who  supplied  it ;  and 
while  many  other  princes — ^not  bearing  in 
mind  the  heavy  drops  of  sweat  which  ad- 
hered to  each  of  the  numerous  gold  pieces 
wrung  from  their  subjects— only  thought  of 
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dissipating  the  entire  mass  in  the  most  un- 
licensed prodigality  and  waste,  he  lived  in 
a  style  so  simple  and  frugal,  that  out  of 
the  sum  appropriated  to  die  maintenance 
of  his  court,  he  saved  annually  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars 

He  explained  on  one  occasion  to  M.  de 
Launay,  the  assessor  of  indirect  taxes,  the 
principles  by  which  he  was  actuated  in 
this  respect,  in  clear  and  distinct  terms: 
**  Louis  XV.  and  I,"  he  said,  <<are  born 
more  needy  than  the  poorest  of  our  sub- 
jects ;  for  there  are  but  few  among  them 
who  do  not  possess  a  small  inheritance,  or 
who  cannot  at  least  earn  it  by  their  labor 
and  industry ;  while  he  and  I  possess  noth- 
ing, neither  can  we  earn  any  thing  but 
what  must  belong  to  the  state.  We  are 
merely  the  stewards  appointed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  general  fund ;  and  if,  as 
such,  we  were  to  apply  to  our  own  personal 
expenditure  more  than  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary, we  should,  by  such  proceeding,  not 
only  bring  down  upon  ourselves  severe 
condemnation  in  the  first  place  for  extrava- 
gance, but  likewise  for  having  fraudulently 
taken  possession  of  that  which  was  confided 
to  our  charge  for  the  public  weal." 

The  particular  care  and  interest  shown  by 
the  king  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  pro- 
duced its  speedy  improvement.  Large  tracts 
of  land  were  rendered  arable,  fresh  supplies 
of  laborers  were  procured  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  where  formerly  marsh  and  moor 
were  generally  prevalent,  fertile,  flourish- 
ing corn-fields  were  substituted  instead. 
These  happy  results,  which  greeted  the  eye 
of  Frederick  whenever  betook  his  regularly, 
appointed  journeys  throughout  his  domin- 
ions, were  highly  grateful  to  his  feelings; 
while  during  these  tours  of  survey  nothing 
escaped  his  acutely-observing  mind ;  so 
much  so,  that  few  sovereigns  could  boast 
of  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  do- 
mains—even to  the  most  trifling  details— 
as  the  king  of  Prussia  acquired  of  his  own 
estates  through  continual  and  indefatigable 
application  to  this  one  object.  Silesia, 
which  had  suffered  so  much,  was  especially 
dear  to  his  feelings,  and  to  that  territory  he 
devoted  particular  attention ;  when,  there- 
fore, upon  a  general  census  in  the  year 
1777,  he  found  it  contained  180,000  more 
inhabitants  than  in  the  year  1756,  when 
the  war  commenced ;  and  when  he  peroeiv« 
ed  the  losses  sustained  during  that  wai 
thus  amply  repaired,  and  the  glorious  ]«• 
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•alto  produced  by  agricultural  labor  and 
commercial  enterpriiie,  he,  in  the  gladness 
of  bis  hearty  expressed,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Jordan^  the  sensations  he  felt  at  be- 
holding the  flourishing  state  of  a  province, 
the  condition  of  which  was  but  a  short  time 
before  so  sadly  depressed  and  miserable. 

Industry  is  indispensable  in  a  people 
who  depend  on  their  enei^gy  and  activity 
for  their  rank  among  nations;  but  this 
rank  is  not  the  only  attendant  advantage : 
a  benefit  &r  greater  is  the  fresh,  healthy 
vigor  it  imparts  to  the  people.  And  in 
this  respect  Frederick  the  Great  was  a 
oitriking  example,  truly  worthy  of  imitation 
by  all  his  subjects ;  for  even  during  the 
early  period  of  his  life,  he  already  wrote 
^  his  friend  Jordan  thus:  ''You  are  quite 
right  in  believing  that  I  work  hard ;  I  do 
■0  to  enable  me  to  Uve,  for  nothing  so  near- 
ly approaches  the  likeness  of  death,  as  the 
half-slumbering,  listless  state  of  idleness." 
And,  subsequently,  when  he  had  become 
old  and  feeble,  this  feeling  still  retained 
ito  power,  and  operated  with  all  ito  original 
influence  upon  his  mind,  for  in  another  let- 
ter to  the  same  friend,  he  says : ''  I  still  feel 
as  formerly  the  same  anxiety  for  action ;  as 
then,  I  now  still  long  to  work  and  be  busy, 
and  my  mind  and  body  are  in  continual 
contention.  It  is  no  longer  requisite  that 
I  should  live,  unless  I  can  live— «nd  work." 

And  truly  in  making  a  profitable  use  of 
his  time,  King  Frederick  displayed  a  per- 
severance which  left  him  without  a  rival, 
and  even  in  his  old  age  he  never  swerved 
from  the  original  plan  he  had  laid  down 
and  followed  from  his  eariiest  manhood, 
for  even  on  the  very  day  before  his  death 
he  was  to  be  seen  occupied  with  the  busi- 
ness of  his  government.  Each  hour  had 
ito  occupation,  and  the  one  grand  principle 
which  is  the  soul  of  all  industry,  viz.,  to 
leave  over  from  to-day  nothing  for  ike  mor- 
row,  passed  with  Frederick  as  the  inviola- 
ble  law  of  his  whole  life.  The  entire  day 
^-commencing  at  the  hour  of  four  in  the 
morning  and  continuing  until  midnight, 
accordingly  five-sixths  of  the  day — was 
devoted  to  some  occupation  of  the  mind  or 
heart,  for  in  order  that  even  the  hour  of 
repast  might  not  be  wholly  nHHiopolized  by 
the  mere  gratification  of  the  stomach,  Fred- 
erick assembled  around  him  at  mid«day 
and  in  the  evening,  a  cirole  of  intellectual 
men,  and  these  conioeroanoneo  in  which 
Ifae  king  himself  took  an  important  ahare<^ 


were  of  such  an  animated  and  enlifeniog 
natufCy  that  tbey  were  not  inaptly  compar. 
ed  to  the  entertainments  of  Socrates  him- 
self.  Unfortunately,  however,  acoordiog 
to  the  taste  of  that  age,  nothing  but  wiu 
tidsms  and  humorous  sallies  were  made 
the  subject  of  due  appreciation  and  ap. 
plause.  Vivacity  of  idea  promptly  ex. 
pressed,  and  strikingly  apropoB  allusions, 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  while  profun- 
dity of  thought,  and  subjeoto  of  more  grave 
and  serious  discussion,  were  banisbed  u 
ill-timed  and  uncalled-for:  a  necessary 
consequence,  arising  from  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  the  French  language  wbich 
formed  the  medium  of  communication  at 
these  rkumone  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Tbe 
rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  tbe  perusal 
of  official  dispatches,  private  corresponi 
ence,  and  ministerial  documents,  to  each 
of  which  he  added  his  replies  and  observa. 
tions  in  the  mai^in.  After  having  gone 
through  this  all-important  business-routioe 
of  the  day,  he  directed  his  attentioa  to  the 
more  recreative  occupations  of  his  pleas- 
ureMgrounds  and  literary  oompoBit)OD»-of 
which  latter  Frederick  has  left  behind  him 
a  rich  collection ;  and  finally,  as  a  last  le* 
source  of  amusement,  he  occasionally  de- 
voted a  few  stolen  memento  to  bis  flute, 
upon  which  he  was  an  accomplished  per- 
former.* This,  his  favorite  iastrumeot  in- 
deed, like  an  intimate  and  fiiithful  friend, 
served  often  to  allay  the  violent  excite- 
mento  of  his  spirit,  and  while  he  strolled 

*  In  the  coiUBB  of  a  Jooimj  wfaidb  FMerick  osce 
made  into  Holland,  qoite  incognito,  givinf  himielf  oat 
aa  a  munctan.  lie  airived  at  a  mall  taveni  in  Amtor- 
dam,  eBpecially  celebrated  for  the  rich  cake*  praiucw 
there.  Feeling  a  desire  to  taste  one,  he  oommandfu 
hia  travelUng  oooipankm  and  aide-de-cuus  C<^m\ 
Von  Balby,  lo  order  one  of  the  landlady.  The  cohwfl 
obesred  the  command,  but  the  landlady,  nthfr  pb^ 
ciouBoT  her  plainly-dreiMd  gneirtB,  mcawirwi  tii^  in» 
■eager  fiom  top  to  toe,  and  exclaimed, "  Why.  it  is  u 
very  well  for  vou  to  onler  it,  hot  pray,  ar,  cm  yoa  psf 
for  it  when  it  ie  made  f  Do  yon  know  that  mch  •  ^ 
as  you  order  will  cost  more  than  nz  or  seven  fuiUfn|; 
To  this  the  coiooel  replied  by  asnirinff  her  tbtt  tw 
gentleman  with  wtuan  he  travelled  was  immrowir 
rich,  that  he  played  the  flute  so  beautifully.  Uial  vImd- 
ever  he  performied  in  pubUc  a  ccmaidenMe  mm  vs< 
oollected  inaveiyshort  lime.  'Mndeed!  Ol^thrs. 
said  the  landlady,  "  I  must  certainly  hear  him  directly, 
I  am  so  very  fond  of  moiic."  8aynigwhicli,fl)ebBr- 
ried  on  before  the  colonel  to  the  king*s ch«infarr,i»] 
said  very  politely :  "  I  understand,  sir,  that  yoa  pby » 
tune  very  well ;  oblige  me  by  wartiUng  sometfamrw 
me  to  hear!"  Frederick  could  not,  at  fiist,  vn9»f 
what  she  meant,  but  the  colonel  explaining  to hunifl 
French  the  orijiin  of  this  singular  request,  he  tau^ 
and  sejxing  his  flute  fiom  the  table,  played  in  m^ 
masteriy  style,  that  the  listener  was  struck  with  wot 


ration,  and  wlion,  to  her  soirow,  he  CMSed,  ibe  tv 
claimed,  "  Excellent  I  Yon  do,  mdeed^pfajr  wn^ 
andldaresaycaneamaf^wguilden.  Wdl,yniA«> 
hato  ymr  oaks,  alaaj  rate  1^— JMBcAlcr 
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with  it  thrbugh  bia  suite  of  rooms,  often  for 
hours  together^  his  thoughts,  as  he  himself 
relates,  became  more  and  more  collected, 
and  his  mind  better  nrepared  for  calm  and 
serious  meditation.  Nevertheless,  he  never 
permitted  affairs  of  state  to  be  neglected 
for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyments  he  sought 
both  in  music  and  in  ooetry,  and  in  this 
point  of  view  FrederlcK's  character  must 
ever  command  respect  and  admiration. 
Hence  how  glorious  might  have  been  the 
reign  of  this  monarch,  and  overwhelming 
every  interveningobstaole,  how  nobly  might 
he  have  exalted  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  by 
his  acts  have  identified  himself  with  the 
elevated  position  to  which  his  nation  might 
have  aspired,  had  his  mind,  when  in  its 
infancy,  received  from  the  cherishing  hand 
of  his  parents  that  encouraging  and  uner- 
ring  direction  by  which  those  noble,  honest, 
and  upright  feelings  implanted  in  him  by 
nature  must  have  heoome  more  and  more 
developed  and  confirmed. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  bad  education 
Frederick  received  left  many  a  noble  germ 
within  him  neglected.  His  father,  Fre- 
derick William  I.,  was  a  man  of  a  stem 
and  forbidding  character,  for  whom  the 
muses  had  no  charms,  neither  did  he  ever 
show  the  least  affection  for  his  son  Fre- 
derick, who  from  his  earliest  age  evinced 
a  strong  desire  to  cultivate  habits  of  a  more 
refined  nature  than  those  indulged  in  by 
his  father,  whence  the  latter  subjected  him 
to  the  most  harsh  and  despotic  treatment. 
He  placed  no  confidence  in  him  as  his 
Successor  to  the  throne,  and  he  even  pro- 
jected substituting  his  second  son,  Augustus 
William,  instead ;  and  by  this  means  the 
heart  of  Frederick  became  more  and  more 
estranged  from  the  paternal  roof,  until  it 
was  rendered  cold  and  dead  to  all  the  ties 
of  filial  affection.  At  length  this  state  of 
things  operated  with  such  infiuence  upon 
his  mind,  that  in  the  year  1730  the  prince, 
when  on  a  journey  to  Wesel  with  his  father, 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  oppression  he  endured  under  the  pa- 
ternal control ;  but  being  discovered  and 
retaken,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  escaped  being  made  a  sacrifice  to  the 
indignant,  ungovernable  rage  of  his  ruth- 
less father,  who  would  but  too  willingly 
have  sentenced  his  persecuted,  although 
perhaps  imprudent,  son  to  the  guillotine. 
Thus  Frederick  grew  up  to  manhood  with- 
out  experiencing  the  true  warmth  of  amo- 


tion, which  alone  b  capable  of  developing 
the  tender  feelings  of  youth,  and  this  want 
he  continued  to  evince  unhappily  through- 
out his  entire  after-life  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  In  the  fire  of  youth  his  heart  was 
open  to  impressions  of  Uie  most  enthusiastic 
friendship ;  but  this  ardor  of  feelings  how^ 
ever  sincere  and  pure,  gradually  dissolved 
into  icy  indifference  and  misanthropy  un^ 
der  the  rigor  of  discipline  to  which  he  was 
subjected ;  so  that,  finally,  the  great  king 
saw  himself  abandoned  and,  anchorite-like, 
left  to  the  solitary  enjoyment  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelmss. 

The  injurious  and  baneful  custom  of  the 
age  required  that  French  preceptors  and 
French  books  should  furnish  the  means  bv 
which  to  direct  the  sphere  of  thought  both 
of  the  boy  and  youth ;  and  already,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  his  youth,  Frederick  un- 
happily  became  acquainted  with  the  wri- 
tings of  a  man,  whose  influence  upon  the 
age  he  lived  in  produced  no  little  evil,  and 
whose  acute  mind  and  satirical,  cutting  wit, 
left  nothing  sacred  undefiled.  This  man- 
Voltaire — ^was  to  the  youthful  and  suscep- 
tible mind  of  the  prince,  a  model  worthy  of 
imitation.  The  productions  of  this  writer 
were  daily  studied  by  him,  and  they  so 
completely  fascinated  his  mind,  that  he  re- 
garded him  as  exalted  above  all  other  men, 
and  impelled  by  his  enthusiasm,  he  sought 
the  friendship  of  that  dangerous  individual 
as  a  treasure  far  beyond  appreciation.  The 
vain  and  selfish  Frenchman  well  knew  bow 
to  profit  by  this  feeling,  so  clearly  expressed 
in  the  letters  he  received  from  the  young 
prince.  He  flattered  his  royal  friend  in 
return,  and  in  this  game  of  reciprocal 
egotism,  Frederick  imagined  he  had  sue* 
ceeded  in  forming  the  basis  of  a  friendship 
which  should  prove  to  be  not  only  sincere, 
but  lasting.  But  as  friendship  can  only 
subsist  on  a  foundation  of  truth,  and  in  con« 
nection  with  joint  and  zealous  eflbrts  for  the 
attainment  of  virtue,  the  union  of  these  two 
men,  resting  upon  so  unstable  a  basis, 
could  not  withstand  the  force  of  any  severe 
test.  In  their  subsequent  intercourse,  after 
Voltaire,  in  1750,  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence  at  the  court  of  the  king,  the  cold- 
ness, jealousy,  and  malignity  of  the  fiivorite 
became  more  and  more  manifest ;  the  film 
of  fascination  dropped  from  before  the  king's 
eyes,  the  sentiments  of  friendship  between 
the  two  declined  with  each  day,  and  be* 
coming  eventually  estranged  fromt  and  iiu 
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imically  inclined  towards  each  other,  they 
parted  as  enemies.  Voltaire,  however,  on  his 
return  to  France,  gave  vent  to  his  revengeful 
feelings  by  writing  the  most  bitter  satires 
against  the  Icing.* 

Such  mortifying  results  dosed  the  heart 
of  Frederick  more  and  more  against  all 
amicable  impressions,  and  produ^  a  mis- 
anthropy, which  previously  formed  no  part 
of  his  character,  and  the  necessary  efiect 
of  which  is  to  overshadow  the  path  of  life 
with  the  clouds  of  gloom. 

The  government  of  the  king  itself  was 
impressed  with  this  mark  of  the  reserved 
and  isolated  state  of  his  soul ;  for  it  was  a 
detpode  gavertuMni  in  the  most  strict  sense 
of  the  word ;  every  thing  emanated  from 
the  king,  and  every  thing  reverted  to  him 
vgain.  He  never  accorded  any  share  in 
the  administration  to  an  assembly  of  states, 
nor  even  to  the  state  council — which, 
composed  of  the  most  enlightened  men, 
would  have  been  able  to  have  presented  to 
their  sovereign,  in  a  clear  and  comprehen- 

*  In  1793  an  KnglMhnwn  wis  raoaived  at  oomt  wbo 
pOBBMsed  an  eztraoidinary  memory,  ao  much  ao,  that 
after  aome  fifty,  nay,  a  hundred  pagea  of  a  work  had 
heen  read  to  him,  he  could  forthwith  repeat  the  whole, 
word  for  word,  from  recollection.  Frederick  was  much 
fltnick  with  thia  peiaon'a  sift  of  memory,  and  potting 
it  one  evening  to  tlie  proof,  found  bv  the  result  a  confir- 
mation of  the  statement.  Just  as  ne  was  about  to  dis- 
mias  the  EngUshman,  Voltaire  sent  to  inquire  if  hia 
majesty  had  half  an  hour's  leisure  time  to  bear  him 
read  a  po^m  he  had  just  completed  I   Frederick,  struck 

with  the  inauiry  coming  so  apropos,  determined 

passing  a  joke  at  that  vain  man's  expense,  and  i 
reply  in  Uie  affirmative.  He  orderea  the  Englishman 
to  take  his  station  behind  a  acreen,  and  requested  him 
to  treasure  up  in  his  memory  every  line  and  word  that 
Voltaire  might  recite.  The  great  poet  arrived  and  read 
through  the  whole  of  hia  vema  with  great  declamatioa 
and  evident  self-satisfaction.  The  king  listened  with 
Bpnareut  coohiea  and  indifference,  and  then  said, 
**  Why,  I  must  candidly  oonfeas,  my  dear  Voltaire,  that 
it  striken  roe  you  appropriate  as  ]rour  own  the  produc- 
tions of  others!  I  nave  noticed  it  more  than  once  be- 
fore ;  thia  poean  ia  again  another  inatance."  His  indig- 
nation at  being  thought  a  plagiarist  produced  upon 
Voltaire's  countenance— always  a  subject  for  the  cari- 
eaturist— an  expreasion  more  than  usually  harsh  and 
bitter.  He  expressed  himself  hixhly  offended  and 
mortified ;  his  maiest};  had  been  misled  bv  hia  treacheiv 
ous  memory  to  commit  a  great  error,  and  he  had  acted 
with  still  greater  iiuustice.  *'  But  how  if  I  prove  to 
you  that  Uieae  verses  are  already  well-known  to  an 
Englistiroan  at  my  court  here  T'  "  All  that  your  majesty 
may  bring  forward  in  contradiction,  all  assurances  are 
to  me  mere  empty  worda,  for  I  can  disprove  all  and 
every  tiling  1"  upon  tliis  Frederick  ordered  the  Eng- 
lishman (who  had  just  before  gUded  away  from  his 
acreen  into  the  next  room)  to  be  introduced.  He  was 
commanded  by  the  king  to  recite  the  veraes  he  had 
riioftly  before  heard  repeated,  and  accordingly  gave  the 
whole  of  Voltaire's  poem  word  for  wordl  without  a 
single  omission.  Almost  mad  with  rage,  the  poet  roae 
and  exclaimed :  **  Heaven  I  destroy  with  th^  thunder 
thisrobberof  my  vexaesl  Here  is  some  majnc  in  play 
which  will  drive  me  to  desperation  !*'  With  these 
weeds  he  rushed  from  the  king's  presence  in  the  neat- 
eat  agitation.  Fkederick  waa,  however,  delighted  with 
this  mystification,  a  proof  how  little  he  eateemed  Vol- 
tiirealheait.-l)£;£F€r. 
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sive  light,  the  bearings  of  the  intricate  qnea- 
tions  connected  with  goveroment.  Never- 
theless, however  penetrating  his  eagle  eye. 
that  individual  survey  was  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  command  a  knowledge  ot 
every  thing,  whence  many  essential  cir- 
cumstances  must  have  remained  concealed 
from  his  view. 

Thence  it  is,  that  a  government  supported 
by  the  states  of  the  kingdom  is  difficult  to 
be  overturned,  while  its  power  increases  in 
proportion ;  inasmuch  as  according  to  the 
form  of  such  government,  the  voice  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  well-intentioned  of 
the  public  may  be  heard  by  the  whole  na- 
tion through  legitimate  means,  and  thus 
every  active  member  of  the  state  may,  al- 
though he  holds  no  c^ce,  aid  his  country 
with  his  opinions  and  advice. 

But  such  views  and  principles  were  alto- 
gether unknown  at  this  period,  which  devi- 
ated  from  the  simple  course  of  nature,  and 
only  endeavored  to  elevate  itself  upon  the 
basis  of  the  subtlety  of  the  mind  j  the  ob- 
ject then  sought  was  to  found  the  stability 
of  a  government  upon  the  ground-woi^  of 
mere  external  forms,  while,  on  the  contra- 
ry, its  security  rests  upon  the  hearty  oo^ 
operation  of  all  for  the  common  weal  of  the 
country,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  individual 
power.     These  magnanimous  principles  of 
government  would,  no  doubt,  have  operated 
with  happy  results  upon  the  naturally  vig* 
orous  and  clear  mind  of  Frederick,  hiul 
they  been  at  all  brought  forward  during 
his  time  ;  but  they  could  not  originate  with 
him,  inasmuch   as  he  felt  in  himself  the 
power  to  govern  alone,  seconded    by  the 
strongest  desire  of  making  his  people  happy 
and  great.    Thence  it  appeared  to  his  mind, 
that  the  predominant  strength  of  a  state 
was  based  upon  the  means  which  are  the 
readiest  and  most  efficacious  in  the  hands 
of  one  person,  viz. :  in  his  army,  and  in 
the  treasury.     His  chief  aim,    therefore, 
was  to  manage  that  these  two  powerful  im- 
plements of  government  should  be  placed 
in  the  most  favorable  condition  possible; 
and  thus  we   find,  that   Frederick  often 
sought  the  means  to  obtain  this,  his  grand 
object,  without  sufficiently  taking  into  con* 
sideration  the  effect  they  might  subsequent- 
ly produce  upon  the  disposition  and  moral- 
ity of  the  nation.    In  accordance  with  this 
principle,  he,  in  the  year  1764,  invited  a 
distinguished   fermfer-general  of  France, 
Hel vetiusy  to  Berlin,  in  order  to  oonsult  hini 
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upon  the  means  of  augmenting  the  revenues 
of  the  state,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
suggestions,  measures  were  adopted  which 
were  extremely  ohnozioustothe  public,  and 
caused  many  to  defraud,  instead  of  co-ope- 
rating with,  the  government.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  by  these  and  other  means 
resorted  to  by  the  king,  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  were  increased  considerably.  It 
must,  however,  be  advanced  in  Frederick's 
vindication,  firstly,  that  he  adopted  these 
measures,  not  for  his  own  individual  advan- 
tage, but  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  and,  sec- 
ondly— we  must  again  repeat  it — ^that  the 
great  errors  of  the  age  completely  obscured 
his  own  view.  With  what  eagerness  would 
not  his  clear  mind  have  caught  at  the  en- 
lightenment  produced  by  reform,  had  he  but 
lived  in  a  time  when  freedom  of  thought 
was  more  appreciated,  for  to  him  this  free- 
dom of  thought  "was  so  dear,  that  he  nev- 
er attacked  the  public  expression  of  opin- 
ion. His  subjects  enjoyed  under  his  reign, 
among  other  privileges,  that  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press ;  and  he  himself  gave  free  scope 
to  the  shafts  of  censure  and  ridicule  aimed 
against  his  public  and  private  character: 
for  the  consciousness  of  his  own  perseve- 
ring endeavors  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, and  of  his  sincere  devotion  to  his  duties, 
elevated  him  beyond  all  petty  susceptibility. 
The  chief  object  of  the  king's  care  was  a 
search  into  truth  and  enlightenment,  as  it 
was  then  understood.  But  this  enlighten- 
ment consisted  in  a  desire  to  understand 
every  thing :  to  analyze,  dissect,  and— de- 
molish. Whatever  appeared  inexplicable 
was  at  once  rejected  ;  laith,  love,  hope,  and 
filial  respect — all  those  feelings  which  have 
their  seat  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul, 
were  destroyed  in  their  germination. 

But  this  annihilating  agency  was  not  con- 
fined  to  the  state ;  it  manifested  itself  also  in 
science,  in  art,  and  even  in  religion.  The 
French  were  the  promoters  of  Ms  pheno- 
menon, and  in  this  they  were  eventually 
imitated  throughout  the  world,  but  more 
especially  in  Germany.  Superficial  oma- 
ment  passed  for  profound  wisdom,  and  witty, 
sarcastic  phraseology  assumed  the  place 
of  soundness  and  sincerity  of  expression. 
Nevertheless,  even  at  this  time,  there  were 
a  few  chosen  men  who  were  able  to  recog- 
nise that  which  was  true  and  just,  and  rais- 
ed their  voices  accordingly;  and,  in  the 
world  of  intellect,  the  names  of  Lessing, 
Kl<^)stook|  Gk>ethei  dsc.|  need  alone  be  men- 


tioned, being,  as  they  were,  the  founders  of 
a  more  sterling  age.  They  were  joined  by 
many  others,  and  thus  united,  they  consti- 
tuted an  intellectual  phalanx  in  opposition 
to  the  progress  made  by  the  sensual  French 
school.  These  intellectual  reformers  were 
soon  strengthened  by  such  auxiliaries  as 
Kant,  Fichte,  Jacobi,  &c.,  who  advanced 
firmly  under  the  banner  of  science,  and 
from  such  beginnings  grew,  by  degrees, 
that  powerful  mental  reaction,  which  has 
already  achieved  such  mighty  things,  and 
led  the  way  to  greater  resultb  still. 

This  awakening  of  the  German  mind  was 
unnoticed  by  King  Frederick ;  he  lived  in 
the  world  of  French  refinement,  separate 
and  solitary,  as  on  an  island .  The  waves  of 
the  new  rushing  stream  of  life  passed  with- 
out approaching  him,  and  struck  against  the 
barriers  by  which  he  was  enclosed.  His 
over-appreciation  and  patronage  of  foreign- 
ers, however,  impelled  the  higher  classes 
of  society  to  share  in  his  sentiments,  equal- 
ly as  much  as  his  system  of  administration 
had  served  as  a  model  for  other  rulers  to 
imitate.  Several  among  his  contempora- 
ries resolved,  like  him,  to  reign  indepen- 
dently, but  without  possessing  the  same  com- 
manding genius,  whence,  however  well- 
intentioned,  they  were  wrecked  in  their 
career;  amone  whom,  may  be  more  es- 
pecially included,  Peter  III.  of  Russia, 
Gustavu^  HI.  pf  Sweden,  and  Joseph  II. 
of  Grermany. 

In  the  year  1765,  Joseph  II.  was  Ac- 
knowledged as  successor  to  his  father, 
Francis  I.,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  but 
whose  acts  as  emperor  present  little  or  no- 
thing worthy  of  record.  His  son,  however, 
was,  on  this  very  account,  the  more  anx- 
ious to  effect  great  changes,  to  transform 
ancient  into  modem  institutions,  and  to 
devote  the  great  and  predominating;  power 
with  which  he  was  endowed  towards  re- 
modelling the  entire  condition  of  his  states. 
All  his  projects,  however,  were  iield  in 
abeyance  until  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Maria  Theresa,  in  1780,  who,  ever  wise 
and  active,  had,  even  to  the  last  moments 
of  her  existence,  exercised  all  her  power 
and  influence  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs, and,  accordingly,  her  maternal  au- 
thority operated  effectually  upon  his  feel- 
ings as  a  son,  and  served  for  a  time  to  sus- 
pend the  accomplishment  of  his  desires. 
Meantime,  in  the  interval  between  the  year 
1765  and  178O9  various  events  took  place, 
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which  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign. 
Among  the  rest  may  he  more  especially 
mentioned  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  in 
1T78,  and  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  eueees* 
eim  in  1778. 

Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland,  died  in 
the  year  1765,  leaving  behind  him  a  grand- 
son, only  as  yet  a  minor;  consequently 
the  house  of  Saxony,  which  had  held  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  Poland  during  a 
space  of  sixty-six  years,  now  lost  it.  Both 
Russia  and  Prussia  stepped  forward  forth- 
with, and  took  upon  themselves  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  affairs  of  Poland:  an  in- 
terference which  that  nation  was  now  un- 
able to  resist,  for  strong  and  redoubtable 
as  it  had  been  formerly,  dissension  had  so 
much  reduced  its  resources,  that  it  was,  at 
this  moment,  wholly  incapable  of  main- 
taining, or  even  acting  for  itself.  Both 
powers  required  that  Poland  should  choose 
for  ber  sovereign  a  native-born  prince,  and 
an  army  of  10,000  Russians  which  sud- 
denly advanced  upon  Warsaw,  and  an 
equal  number  of  Prussian  troops  assem- 
bled upon  the  frontiers,  produced  the  elec- 
tion of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  to  the  throne. 
Henceforth  there  was  no  longer  an  impe- 
rial diet  held  at  which  foreigners  did  not 
endeavor  to  bring  into  effect  all  their  in- 
fluence. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  a  war  took 
place  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  in 
which  the  former  took  possession  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  which  that  power 
was  extremely  desirous  of  retaining.  This, 
however,  Austria  opposed  most  strenuous- 
ly, lest  Russia  should  become  too  power- 
ful, and  Frederick  the  Great  found  himself 
in  a  dilemma  how  to  maintain  the  balance 
between  the  two  parties.  The  most  expe- 
dient means  of  adjustment  appeared  in  the 
end  to  be  the  spoliation  of  a  country  which 
was  the  least  able  to  oppose  it,  viz.,  Po- 
land ;  and,  accordingly,  a  portion  of  its 
territory  was  seized  and  shared  between 
the  three  powers — Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria.  With  whom  this  idea  first  ori- 
ginated has  not  been  clearly  ascertained, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  of  the  times. 
For  as  the  wisdom  of  that  age  only  based 
its  calculations  upon  the  standard  of  the 
senses,  and  estimated  the  power  of  states 
merely  by  their  square  miles,  amount  of » 
population,  soldieis,  and  revenue,  the  grand 


aim  of  the  then  sfste-policy  was  Id  devoia 
every  effort  towards  aggrandizenient ;  notlr- 
ing  was  held  more  desirable  than  aome 
fresh  conquest,  which  might  advantageous- 
ly round  off^  a  kingdom,  while  all  oonsider- 
ation  of  equity  and  justice  was  foreed  to 
yield  before  this  imperious  principle.  When 
one  of  the  larger  states  efllected  such  an 
acquisition,  the  others,  alarmed,  oooBideied 
the  balance  of  Europe  oumpromised  and 
endangered. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  three  king- 
doms bordering  upon  Poland,  having  riiar^ 
between  them  the  spoil,  were  each  aug- 
mented in  proportion,  whence  all  fear  m 
danger  was  removed.  This  system  had 
become  so  superficial,  so  miserable  and 
absurd,  that  they  lost  sight  altogether  oi 
the  principle  that  a  just  equilibrium  and 
the  permanent  safety  of  all  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  inviolable  preservation  of 
the  rights  of  nations.  The  partition  of 
Poland  was  the  formal  renunciation  itsdf 
of  that  system  of  eqXiipoise,  and  served  ts 
the  precursor  of  all  thofte  great  revolutxias, 
dismemberments,  and  transformations,  to. 
gether  with  all  those  ambitious  attempts  tt 
universal  monarchy,  which,  during  a  space 
of  five-and-twenty  years,  were  the  mesai 
of  convulsing  Europe  to  her  very  founds* 
tions. 

The  people  of  Poland,  menaced  as  they 
were  in  three  quarters,  were  forced  in  the 
autumn  of  1773  to  submit  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  their  country,  of  which,  ac- 
cordingly, three  thousand  square  miles 
were  forthwith  divided  between  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Maximilian  Joseph,  elector  of  Bavaria, 
having  died  in  1777  without  issue,  the  in- 
heritance of  his  estates  and  electoral  dig- 
nity  came  into  the  hands  of  the  elector 
palatine.     The  emperor  Joseph,  however, 
with  his  usual  rashness,  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of  this  inheritance  in  favor  of  Aus- 
tria ;  he  accordingly  raked  up  old  claims, 
and  marched  suddenly  with  his  army  into 
Bavaria,  of  which  he  took  immediate  pos- 
session.    The    pacific    palatine,   Charles 
Theodore,  thus  surprised  and  overawed, 
signed  a  treaty,  by  which  he  ceded  two 
thirds  of  Bavaria  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
in  order  to  secure  to  himself  possession  of 
at  least  the  other  third  portion.     The  con- 
duct  of  Austria  on  this  occasion,  together 
with  the  part  she  had  previously  taken  in 
the  dismemberment  of  ib-&ted  P(rfaiid» } 
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tbe  more  uaezpeoted,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
the  only  one  of  all  the  superior  states  which 
had  hitherto  abstained  from  similar  acts  of 
aggression.  But  the  mutability  of  the  age 
had  now  destroyed  likewise  in  Austria  the 
uniform  pacific  bearing  for  which  she  had 
so  long  been  distinguished. 

ThMe  proceedings  gave  rise  to  serious 
commotions  in  various  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  Frederick  the  Great  more  especially 
felt  he  could  not  and  ought  not  to  remain 
an  inactive  observer  of  what  was  passing. 
Accordingly  he  entered  the  lists  against 
Austria  at  once,  and  commenced  opera- 
tions  as  protector  of  the  heir  of  Charles 
Tlieodore,'  the  duke  of  Deuz-Ponts,  who 
protested  against  the  compact  signed  by 
the  former  with  Austria,  and  claimed  the 
assistance  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  The 
young  and  hot-headed  emperor  Joseph  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  forthwith,  and  taking 
up  a  position  in  B<niemia,  he  there  awaited 
the  king;  the  latter,  who  had  already 
crossed  the  mountains,  finding  him,  how- 
ever, so  strongly  intrenched,  was  reluctant 
to  hazard  an  attack  under  such  difficult 
circumstances,  and  withdrew  from  Bohe- 
mia. After  a  few  unimportant  skirmishes 
between  the  light  troops  of  both  sides, 
peace  was  signed  by  the  mediation  of 
France  and  Russia,  at  Teschen,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1T79,  even  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  now  advanced  in  years, 
by  no  means  shared  in  her  son's  taste  for 
war,  but,  on  the  contrary,  earnestly  de- 
sired  peace ;  while  Frederick  himself  who 
had  nothing  to  gain  personally  by  this  cam- 
paign, was  equally  anzious  for  a  recon- 
ciliation.  Moreover,  he  was  likewise  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  possessed  an  eye 
sufficiently  penetrating  to  perceive  that  the 
former  original  spirit  and  energy  of  the 
army,  which  had  performed  such  prodigies 
of  valor  in  the  war  of  Seven  Years,  had 
now  almost  disappeared,  although  the  dis- 
cipline under  which  it  was  still  ^aced  was 
equally  severe  and  tyrannical  as  in  former 
times.  Under  these  and  other  circum- 
stances, therefore,  peace  was  preferable  to 
war.  By  the  treaty  now  concluded,  Aus- 
tria restored  to  the  palatine  house  all  the 
estates  of  Bavaria,  ezcept  the  circle  of 
Burgau,  and  the  succession  was  secured  to 
the  duke  of  Denz-Ponts. 

After  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa,  in 
1780,  Joseph  II.  strove,  with  all  the  im- 


petuosity  of  his  fiery  and  enterprising  na- 
ture, to  bring  into  immediate  ezecution  the 
great  and  ambitious  plans  he  had  formed, 
and  to  give  to  the  various  nations  spread 
over  the  boundless  surface  of  his  vast  pos* 
sessions,  one  unique  and  equal  form  of 
government,  after  a  model  such  as  he  had- 
himself  formed  within  his  own  mind.  In- 
deed, from  the  daring,  reckless  character 
he  displayed,  and  the  conduct  he  pursued, 
he  might  with  justice  have  been  regarded 
as  one  only  anzious,  by  the  changes  he 
made,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  most  unpre- 
cedented revolution  in  the  annals  of  Eu- 
rope. But  this  prince,  together  with  others 
of  the  age  he  lived  in  and  that  which  fol- 
lowed, beheld  all  their  creations  destroyed 
almost  as  suddenly  as  they  had  been 
formed,  inasmuch  as  they  had  involved 
themselves  in  the  error  of  believing  that 
they  could  change,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
man's  life,  or  perhaps  of  only  a  few  years, 
that  which  the  human  race  was  only  able 
to  bring  into  operation  in  the  slow  growth 
of  centuries.  This  arrogant  presumptkxi 
evinced  by  a  man,  who  would  thus  pretend 
to  realize  the  ideas  he  has  conceived  s(de> 
ly  because  he  deems  their  realization  po8» 
^2&-— however  opposed  they  may  be  to 
reason— was  manifested  in  Joseph  in  the 
highest  decree,  and  hence  he  was  firus> 
trated  and  disappointed  in  all  his  ezpecta- 
tions  and  pood  intentions.  He  himself  was 
influenced,  it  is  true,  by  a  mere  desire  for 
all  that  is  just  and  good,  for  the  prosperity  of 
his  dominions,  for  the  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment and  liberty  of  spirit ;  but  he  neglect- 
ed to  search  strictly  but  calmly  into  human 
nature,  and  thus  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  variously-disposed  subjects.  What  ha 
undertook  to  effect  was  too  often  altogether 
unsuited  to  their  actual  condition,  and  what 
was  acceptable  to  one  was  repugnant  to 
another.  In  the  feeling  of  his  good  inten- 
tions, Joseph  adopted  as  his  model  the  ab- 
solute principles  of  Frederick  in  his  system 
of  government ;  but  Frederick  occupied 
himself  more  with  eztemal  arrangements, 
with  the  administration  of  the  state,  the 
promotion  of  industry,  and  the  increase  of 
the  revenue,  interfering  very  little  with  the 
progress  of  intellectual  culture,  which  fol- 
lowed its  particular  course,  often  altogeth- 
er without  his  knowledge ;  while  in  this 
respect  Joseph,  by  his  new  measures,  often 
encroached  upon  the  dearest  privileges  of 
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his  subjects.  He  insisted  certainly  upon 
liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of 
thought ;  but  he  did  not  bear  in  mind,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  acknowledgment 
of  this  principle  depended  upon  that  close 
conviction  which  cannot  be  forced,  and 
can  only  exist  in  reality  when  the  light  of 
truth  has  gradually  penetrated  to  the  depth 
of  the  heart. 

The  greatest  obstacles,  however,  thrown 
in  the  way  of  Joseph's  innovations  pro- 
ceeded from  the  church;  for  his  grand 
object  was  to  confiscate  numerous  monas- 
teries and  spiritual  institutions,  and  to 
change  at  once  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
constitution :  that  is,  he  contemplated  ob- 
taining during  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
what  would  of  itself  have  occurred  in  the 
space  of  half  a  century. 

By  this  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions more  than  one  neighboring  prince 
of  the  empire,  such  as  the  bishop  of  Passau 
and  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  found 
themselves  attacked  in  their  rights,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  complain  loudly ;  and  in 
the  same  way  in  other  matters,  various 
other  princes  found  too  much  reason  to 
condemn  the  emperor  for  treating  with 
contempt  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 
Their  apprehensions  were  more  especially 
increased  when  the  emperor,  in  the  year 
1785,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  exchange  of 
territory  with  the  electoral  prince-palatine 
of  Bavaria,  according  to  wbicbt  the  latter 
was  to  resign  his  country  to  Austria,  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  in  return  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  under  the  title  of  a  new 
kingdom  of  Burgundy :  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  entire  south  of  Germany 
would  have  come  into  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  Austria.  The  prince-palatine 
was  not  at  all  indisposed  to  make  the  ex- 
change, and  France,  as  well  as  Russia,  at 
first  favored  it  in  its  principle  ;  but  Fred- 
erick II.  once  more  stepped  forward  and 
"disconcerted  their  plans,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded likewise  in  bringing  Russia  to  co- 
operate with  him. 

The  commotions,  however,  produced  by 
these  efforts  made  by  Joseph  to  bring  his 
rash  projects  into  immediate  operation, 
caused  the  old  king  of  Prussia  to  form  the 
idea  of  establishing  an  alliance  of  the  Ger^ 
man  princes  for  the  preservation  of  the 
imperial  constitution,  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  the  unions  formed  in  previous  times 
for  mutual  defence.    Such  at  least  was  to 


be  the  unique  object  of  this  aHiance  ac^ 
cording  to  the  king's  own  words ;  and  this 
league  was  accordingly  effected  in  the 
year  1785,  between  Prussia,  Saxony,  Han- 
over, the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Deux-Ponts,  the  land- 
grave  of  Hesse,  and  several  other  princes, 
who  were  soon  joined  by  the  elector  of 
Mentz.  This  alliance  was  based  upon 
principles  in  their  nature  leas  inimical 
than  strictly  surveillant;  nevertheless,  it 
effected  the  object  contemplated,  by  acting 
as  a  check  upon  the  house  of  Austria  in 
the  various  innovations  threatened  by  the 
emperor,  while  it  operated  as  a  lesson  in- 
dicating to  that  house  that  its  real  distinc- 
tion among  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
was  to  preserve  the  present  order  of  things, 
to  protect  all  rights  and  privileges,  to  op. 
pose  the  spirit  of  conquest,  and  thus  to  con- 
stitute itself  the  bulwark  of  universal  lib. 
erty ;  but  failing  in  all  this,  it  must  inevi- 
tably lose  at  once  all  public  confidence. 
This  alliance  of  princes,  however,  pro- 
duced little  or  no  important  results  for  the 
advantage  of  Germany,  owing  partly  to 
the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  which  took 
place  in  the  following  year,  and  |>artly  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  successors  of  Jo- 
seph  II.  happily  returning  to  the  ancient 
hereditary  principles  of  the  house,  both  in 
its  moderation  and  circumspection;  and 
finally,  owing  to  the  unheard-of  events 
which  transpired  in  Europe  during  the  last 
ten  years  or  this  century,  and  which  sooo 
produced  too  much  cause  for  forgetting  all 
previous  minor  grievances. 

This  alliance  of  the  princes  of  the  em. 
pire  was  the  last  public  act  of  the  great 
Frederick  of  any  consequence;  and  he 
died  in  the  following  year.  He  continued 
active  and  full  of  enterprise  to  the  last,  io 
spite  of  his  advanced  age,  but  his  oonditioo 
became  gradually  more  isolated,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  companions  of  his  former  days 
had  in  turns  disappeared  and  sunk  into 
their  last  resting-place  before  himself,  the 
last  among  them  being  the  brave  old  war- 
rior,  Zietnen,  who  died  in  the  January 
previous  of  the  same  year  as  his  toyik 
master,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  heaven  had  not  blessed 
him  with  any  family,  and  thus  he  wms  de- 
barred from  the  endearing  enjoyment  ex- 
perienced by  a  father,  when  he  sees  him- 
self  growing  young  again,  and  revivified 
in  his  posterity.    At  the  same  time,  be 
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WM  wanting  in  all  those  feelings  oondu- 
ciTe  to  thU  state  of  lif&— a  state  against 
which  bis  whole  nature  recoiled. 

His  mind,  with  scarcely  any  interrup- 
tion, retained  all  its  power  during  the  long 
space  of  seventy^four  years,  although  his 
body  had  latterly  become  much  rwluced 
and  enfeebled.  Throijgh  the  extravagant 
use  he  had  always  made  of  strong  spices 
and  French  dishes,  he  dried  up  the  springs 
of  life,  and  after  suffering  severely  from 
dropsy,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1766,  and  was  buried  in  Potsdam, 
under  the  pulpit  of  the  church  belonging 
to  the  garrison.* 

Altlxiugh  the  news  of  Frederick's  death 
at  such  an  advanced  age  excited  no  very 
great  astonishment,  it  nevertheless  produ- 
ced a  considerable  sensation  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe.  He  left  to  his  suc- 
cessor a  well-regulated  state,  containing  a 
population  of  six  millions  of  inhabitants ;  a 
powerful,  strictly-organized  army,  and  a 
treasury  well  provideid ;  the  greatest  trea- 
sure however  he  left,  was  the  recollection 
of  his  heroic  and  glorious  acts,  which  in 
subsequent  times  has  continued  to  operate 
upon  his  nation  with  all  its  awakening 
power  and  heart-stirring  influence. 

The  emperor  Joseph,  meantime,  had  en- 
gaged, in  1788,  in  a  war  with  the  Turks, 
which  did  not  produce  the  results  be  had 
been  led  to  anticipate.  His  army  suffered 
very  considerable  losses,  more  especially 
through  sickness,  and,  although  he  himself 
was  present  in  person,  his  troops  effected 
nothiog,  for  he  was  wholly  without  those 
necessary  qualifications — ^firmnessand  pres- 
ence of  mind;  characteristics  so  highly 
requisite  in  a  general,  in  order  to  ensure 
success.     About  this  time  also  the  Hun 

Sarians  began  to  show  strong  symptoms  of 
iscontent,  caused  by  the  unjust  treatment 
they  received  at  the  hands  of  him  they  had 
formerly  saved  when  appealed  to  by  his 
mother,  Maria  Theresa.  In  the  Nether 
lands,  however,  the  whole  population  broke 

« In  hk  Wit  iflneai  FMerick  dvpfeywl  mat  mild- 
Ben  wood  intience,  and  acknowledied  with  gntitode 
the  troable  and  pain  he  canaed  tnow  araiiid  him. 
Dnring  one  of  hia  aleeolefli  nights  he  called  to  the  page 
who  kept  watch  in-the  itMxn,  and  aaked  him  what 
o'clock  it  wait  The  man  replied  it  had  Jnit  itiiick 
two.  "Ah,  then  it  k  atill  too  aoonl'*  exclaimed  Um 
l^og,  ''hot  I  cannot  aleep.  See  whether  any  of  the 
other  attendants  are  awake,  hot  do  not  disturb  them  if 
they  are  still  sleeping,  for.  poor  feUows,  they  are  tired 
enoagh.  But  if  you  find  IVeuman  (his  favorite  yfiger) 
stirring,  say  to  hmi,  yoa  believe  the  kina  wishes  soon 
toxisD.  Bidmiiid,doiiotawakfinanyoiie?'— JUticA/sr. 
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out  into  open  rebellion  at  once ;  the  clergjf:, 
the  nobility,  tlie  people,  and  the  cities  aL 
together,  perceiving,  by  the  reforms  too  pre- 
cipitately  enforced  upon  them  fay  the  empe- 
ror, the  attacks  that  were  being  made  upon 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  They 
seized  arms,  and  on  the  22d  of  October, 
1789,  the  provinces  of  Brabant  declared 
themselves  independent  in  a  grand  meeting 
held  at  Breda.  Nearly  all  the  cities  took 
part  with  the  revolters,  who  had  at  their  head 
a  barrister,  named  Van  der  Noot,  and  the 
Austrian  officials  were  forced  to  take  their 
flight.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  intro- 
ductory scene  to  that  which  was  being  pre- 
pared, abogt  the  same  time,  in  France 
itself.  During  the  period  of  these  conten- 
tions  Joseph  died  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1790,  an  event  greatly 
hastened  by  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone 
in  the  Turkish  war,  and  more  especially 
promoted  through  bitter  mortification  at 
finding  all  his  mad  and  ilKtimed  projects: 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  pain  he  felt  at 
the  state  of  anarchy  and  revolt  existing 
among  his  subjects. 

As  he  left  no  family  behind  him,  his. 
brother,  Peter  Leopold,  hitherto  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded  him  in  hist 
hereditary  estates  of  Austria.  The  task 
undertaken  by  the  new  sovereign  was  hf 
no  means  the  most  easy  one,  inasmuch  a» 
he  found  everywhere  dissatisfaction,  con- 
tention, and  sedition.  He  perceived  that  in 
order  to  steer  the  vessel  safely  through 
the  raging  tempest  he  must  employ  mode- 
rate and  reconciliatory  measures,  and,, 
happily,  Peter  Leopold  possessed  the  ne- 
cessary disposition  and  ability  to  effect  this- 
object.  The  dangerous  innovations  intnv 
duced  by  his  predecessor  were  at  once 
abolished,  Hungary  pacified,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, partly  by  the  necessary  force  of 
arms,  and  partly  by  the  confirmation  of 
their  rights  and  constitutions,  were  restored 
to  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  and,  finally,  in 
the  following  year,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
conchided  with  the  Turks.  On  the  20th 
of  September,  1790,  the  hereditary  prince 
of  the  house  of  Austria  was  chosen  em* 
perbr  of  Germany,  under  the  title  of  Leo- 
pold II.  He,  however,  died  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1792,  and  thus  his  short  reign  of 
two  years  ended  at  the  moment  when  a 
new  and  eventful  era  commenced  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  teeming  with  scenes  of' 
intriguei  anarchy,  and  atrocious  outragSi 
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already  but  too  well  known  in  the  annals 
of  that  disastrous  period  to  require  much 
farther  comment  or  description  in  the 
present  work. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

tMtiAd  n.  BJid  the  ^latet  of  France— Fmnc#  det^lnrw 
Ws*r  H^aJivft  AuHtriii,  liio  Impehaf  Stutciij  lIoltufMl, 
t^lsjUi,  Ac,  iTit'i— Francis  It.,  Emftemr  cif  rfemumy, 
nw-J-n^^W— Pmsma— ^uccoflw-y  of  tliL^AlJit*— Gtiie- 
nd  Punioufie^  aiul  the  KcpubiicBn  Anny— Ttb*«  Ai»- 

publif^uriiizrd — Defeat  of  DtiiiKJuriei  al  Ni-erwinden, 
17vt3— Joiiifl  iho  Ailii^s-^>nt3ntit*ti  WuccMiie«  of  tbe 
Allies  under  llie  Ihjkes  nf  Vofk  uml  Ojtmrt^—L'unkot 
^-I.Jfiipnik  Pit'hf^i^ru  mvi  Jmrnlnu—llAHU^  of  Tuar- 
nny  ami  H^junjii— JouJukii^Jt  Afriiil  KL^ecpnn wiring 
Mbiven^fr,  or  ih*  AdJiii^'Ji^  '^^  ^J''«  Ballwm— Olf^^ 
of  the  Alti*'M^Suoc*'f»*>nirtliP  Frpncli— <omiUf'«:U'  in 
nandern,  Holtaiid,  and  tljB  Kliiiie—Kaieenjliiiiiii'rii — 
FiMOti  of  lt»fikt  n«:>— KnjflaniJ  urid  Austria— Pfaiice 
—Ttid  Au^rj^ii  Generals,  Itf^auiii'u,  Wunnflfr*  nod 
Archtluke  Clharifli— Nftjiok^ju  itonaparte,  I"!") — 
AppoiuUn]  Gtnerftl  in  Italy —T  lis  Aniiy— liis  i  \m- 
£K)Gi«l§  suwi  rich  Bewty  mmSe  in  Imly— Thf  Fr^n^li  in 
Mcrmiiii  y— A  re  hd  uke  C  h  ark'*(—  M  oiTM.n — J 1  ia  j'i±m'J«iB 
EeLreat — M  aiitiia  —  Bonn  r*art€^  i  ti  <  irrmiwi  y  —  1 1  w 
Apkl  Man^hes— Vi^-nhii— Keaoe  of  Cujii|JO-Foniik>, 
ITST—fShamefnl  C'ojijiiiionj*— fSUitr  of  Kurojit— Al- 
liance of  l*j]»rlanflt  Hu/«iii,  Aufllhar  aivl  Ttirkey— 
HoMiililipp  rwlJlllt^1»  iri*«— Tknmiiartf  iu  F^iypL— 
Caino^Abonkir— Hi»  FIcrt  di^tmyfil  hy  N^^lecm— It- 
aly—t  J  pn»*ral  Suwafotf — liiti  ^ucctiMcis  ui  llaly— (ie- 
nmi-^witz^rland— ^^uwnroH^^iit  PftBMi^  acmw  the 
A  \[#—l  I  iB  d  rtitjemtf  A  p j>eai  1  a  h  i^  tkildien— J  lis  nt'  all 
— 'IliP  Vlfiilfcror  Paul  and  tjij^lamt — Bona  parte  FifBt 
CoiiHu!.  niM>— (ippoii— iiiitdf'  of  jHarenKf^,  JH«H^-iin- 
erai  Dcjmiix— ^lorimu  m  Otriiiaiiy— Pt-acc  of  Lim<5- 
Tille,  1W>1 — Sad  Ke4f lilts  to^  and  ^acri fines  nnvlf  by 
Qemiaiiy—ktfijff nation  of  H'iJiiam  Pitt— Pearf  <H 
AniienR^  1802— Eniiland  declares  wax  aeuin^  FrLinoe, 
180;t— Bonararte  take«  ixMsanion  of  Haiwrvor^^Tho 
Cksniian  L&gion^ 

The  emperor  Leopold  II.  remained 
faithful  to  his  system  of  pacification,  al- 
though  he  could  not  but  feel  serious  ap. 
prehensions  when  he  beheld  the  alarming 
state  of  affairs  in  France.  Several  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire  had  already  ex- 
pressed  a  strong  desire  to  take  up  arms 
Against  that  revolutionary  country,  in 
favor  of  the  emigrated  princes  and  nobles, 
who,  making  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  their 
place  of  refuge,  collected  together  in  nu- 
merous bodies  at  Coblentz,  and  finally 
prevailed  upon  the  princes  of  the  land  to 
maintain  their  rights,  and  commence  hos- 
tilities. The  revolution  had,  in  fact,  af- 
fected  and  seriously  injured  a  number  of 
the  Grerman  princes  in  the  privileges  they 
enjoyed  from  the  earliest  times  in  France, 
and  more  especially  in  Alsace — and  now, 
when  they  demanded  an  indemnification 
for  these  losses,  they  only  met  with  the 
same  arrogant  and  scornful  reception  in 


the  language  which  it  had  been  the  prac 
tioe  of  France  to  express  during  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years.  The  imperialists, 
however,  should  have  home  in  mind  that 
to  a  country  in  a  state  of  revolutioii,  a  war 
with  a  foreign  power  is  both  desirable  and 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  as  a  check 
upon  internal  divisions,  and  by  promoting 
a  more  united  feeling,  furnishes  it  wi£ 
still  greater  power  against  the  oommoo 
enemy. 

The  new  emperor,  Francis  II.,  formed 
now  an  alliance  with  Frederick- William 
II.  of  Prussia,  against  France,  but  which 
the  latter  government  anticipated   by  de- 
daring   war  against    Austria    in    1792. 
The   attack  of  the    Prussians    took    tbe 
young  republic — which  still  retained  the 
king,    although   powerless,  at  its   head^ 
completely    by  surprise.      The     country 
was  not  as  yet  prepared  for  war,  and  the 
first  invasion   was  accordingly    attended 
with  successful  results.     The  armies  of 
the   imperialists   continued    to   march  io 
advance,  and  took   possession  of   all  tbe 
towns  along  their  route.      Valenciennes, 
Longwy,    and   Verdun,  were    conquered, 
all   the  passes  of  the  forest  of  Aitiennes 
occupied,    together  with    the   plains   of 
Champagne  ;  and  even  Paris  itself  began 
to  tremble.     But  the  people  now  arouaed 
themselves,  and  this  was  promoted,  in  &ct, 
by  their  enemy  himself.     For,  misled  no 
doubt  by  the  presumption  and  mad  hopes 
cherished  by  the  emigrants,   the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  conunanded  the  Prussitn 
army,  issued  a  manifesto,  which  was  dis- 
tributed everywhere  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom,  and   which  was  so  insultingly 
and  cruelly  worded,  as  to  make  the  heart 
of  every  rrenchman  recoil    and  tremble 
within  him,  and  of  those  more  especially 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  ancient 
rights  of  royalty ;    for,  anK>ng   the  other 
threats  it  contained,  the  document  declared 
that  Paris  should  be  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  aini 
not  a  single  stone  of  the  metropolis  should 
be  left  standing.      These  dreadful  words 
acted  upon  the  people  with  all  the  power 
of  an  electric  shock,  and  forthwith,  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  were  to  be  seen 
both  young  and  old  hastening  in   shoals 
with  all  possible  speed  to  join  voluntarily 
the  standard  of  General  Dumouriez,  and 
under  which  they  burned  to  conquer  or 
die  in  the  defence  of  their  country's  free- 
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dom.  The  anny  was  soon  in  a  oonditioa 
to  &oe  the  invadere,  and  it  marched  forth 
and  took  up  an  advantageous  position  on 
the  high-road  near  Sainte-Menehould ; 
but,  as  the  Prussians  now  began  to  suffiir 
c;reat]7  from  the  want  of  supplies  in  that 
unpoverished  part  of  the  country,  as  also 
Irmn  the  sickness  and  disease  produced 
through  the  continual  heavy  rains  which, 
badly  clothed  as  the  troops  were,  thinned 
their  ranks  sadly,  they  were  forced,  after 
a  slight  cannonsuie  at  Valmy,  to  make  a 
retreat ;  this  they  were  happy  enough  to 
succeed  in  effecting  in  good  time,  and  they 
mined  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  which  they 
KMst  no  time  in  crossing. 

At  Jemappes,  however,  Dumouriez  came 
up  with  the  Austrians,  and  giving  them 
battle  at  once,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1792 — the  first  under  the  republican  gov- 
emmeni— gained  a  decisive  victory.  His 
force  was  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to 
the  Austrian  army,  while  he  was  likewise 
in  possession  of  an  overwhelming  train  of 
heavy  artillery,  which  at  each  discharge 
mowed  down  whole  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
and  made  the  very  earth  tremble.  The 
Austrians,  nevertheless,  fought  with  a 
courage  truly  heroic  for  two  entire  days 
against  their  formidable  adversaries,  but 
were  eventually  forced  to  yield  the  field 
of  batUe.  By  this  sinde  battle,  the  house 
of  Austria  lost  the  whole  of  the  Nether- 
lands, for  the  victorious  army,  like  a  rush- 
ing torrent,  carried  all  berore  them,  and 
the  inhabitants,  already  dissatisfied  with 
the  dominion  of  Austria  ever  since  Irhe 
reign  of  Joseph  II.,  and  seduced  by  the 
thoughts  of  liberty,  threw  off  the  imperial 
yoke  and  received  the  French  with  open 
arms.  They  planted  everywhere  the  tree 
of  liberty,  established  a  national  conven- 
tion, and  adopted  all  the  republican  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  of  their  conquerors. 

At  the  same  time  General  Custine  had 
marched  against  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
and  through  treaehery  made  himself  mas- 
ter  of  the  important  imperial  city  of  Mentz. 
The  mania  £»r  liberty  now  held  its  sway 
in  that  place,  and  the  republican  institu- 
tions or  Paris  were  likewise  introduced 
there.  Frankfort,  however,  its  neighbor- 
li^g  <^it7»  maintained  itself  firmly  against 
all  the  influence  of  these  insinuating  and 
destructive  principles,  and  when  invited  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  those  around, 
the  citizens. replied,  that  they  were  con- 


tented with  the  liberty  they  had  thus  far 
enjoyed,  all  along. 

Tlie  sanguinary  proceedings— but  mors 
especially  the  dreadful  and  revolting  ftite 
of  Louis  XVI.,  <m  the  21st  of  January, 
1798,  excited  umversal  indignation  and 
horror ;  and  England  and  Spain,  together 
with  Holland,  amed  at  once  against  the 
French  republic,  which  had  declared  war 
against  them.  Germany  was  not  long  in 
joining  these  powers,  and  as  Naples,  Rome, 
Tuscany,  and  Portugal,  came  forward 
likewise,  a  coalition  of  the  goveraments  of 
the  moiety  of  Europe  was  brought  to  bear 
against  that  of  France. 

The  commencement  of  the  campaign  of 
1798  was  distinguished  by  a  series  of  bril- 
liant victories  sained  by  the  allies  in  the 
Netherlands.  Dumouriez  was  defeated  at 
Aldenhoven,  and  be  was  again  overthrown 
on  the  18th  of  March  in  a  crand  battle 
near  Neerwinden ;  and,  dreading  lest  he 
might  be  summoned  to  Paris  and  thus  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins,  of  whom  he 
was  no  friend,  and  who,  he  knew  too  well, 
were  the  last  to  treat  misfortune  with  mercy, 
he  passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  allies. 
The  latter  now  pressed  forward  in  rapid 
marches ;  their  united  army  comprised  the 
Austrians,  the  Prussians,  the  English,  the 
Hanoverians,  and  the  Dutch,  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Coburg  and  the  duke  of 
York.  Dumouriez's  successor,  General 
Dampierre,  was  again  defeated  on  the  8th 
of  May  on  the  plains  of  Famars,  being 
himself  killed  in  the  action  ;  and  the  allies 
having  now  made  thennelves  masters  of 
Valenciennes  and  Cond€,  the  ruad  to  Parip 
lay  open  befbrs  them. 

Meantime  the  Prussians  and  Austrians, 
on  the  Rhine,  reconquered  Mentz,  and 
having  forced  the  lines  of  the  hill  of  Weis- 
senberg,  they  commenced  the  siege  of 
Landau  under  the  command  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Prussia. 

In  the  Pyrenees  a  Spanish  army  crossed 
the  Alps  and  marched  into  Prance,  where 
the  progress  made  was  attended  with  con. 
siderable  suooes^ ;  in  conjunction  with  the 
Eoglish  they  took  possession  of  the  import, 
ant  seaport  of  Toulon,  which,  having  de- 
clared itself  opposed  to  the  convention  of 
Paris,  they  defended  against  the  republi. 
can  forces. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
the  republican  forces  were  more  successful 
along  the  frontien  of  the  kingdook    On 
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tbe  Upper  Rhine,  Landau  and  the  wfaola 
of  Alsace,  after  continued  and  moat  ean- 
guinary  figbtinff,  Ml  again  intotbeir  hands, 
and  the  republioaa  &g  was  everywhere 
planted  along  that  portion  of  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine ;  while,  in  the  Netherlands, 
Dunkirk  was  deliTsred,  and  many  severe 
actions  gained  by  the  French*  In  this 
quarter  the  foroes  were  ooounanded  by 
Houohard  and  Jonrdan;  while  on  the 
Rhine  the  troops  were  headed  by  Piohe« 
gru  and  Hoohe  names  elevated  firom  their 
original  obsourity  by  the  rushing  tide  of 
the  revolotioa.  On  the  80th  of  September 
a  grand  f(gte  was  held  in  Paris,  on  which 
occasion  fmuieen  different  armies  were  re- 
presented  in  a  triumphal  procession,  in 
honor  of  the  victories  they  had  gained. 

At  the  oomm«icement  of  the  year  1794 
the  allies  united  all  their  forces  in  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  orders  of  the  duke 
of  Cobuig,  and  the  emperor  Francis  him- 
self  joined  the  camp,  in  order  by  his  pres* 
enoe  to  encourage  the  troops*  On  the  7th 
of  April  they  gained  a  complete  victory 
near  Gateau-Cambresis,  and  on  the  80th  of 
the  same  month  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town  of  Landrecies.  For* 
tune,  however,  now  changed.  Camot, 
who  properiy  understood  how  to  employ 
the  system  of  war  by  which  a  nation  in 
arms  might  obtain  victory,  issued  his  or- 
ders forthwith  to  the  grand  annies,  com- 
manded  by  Piohegru  and  Jourdan,  to  at- 
tack the  allied  army  with  the  roost  daring 
impetuosity  and  without  ceasing,  so  that 
not  a  single  day  might  pass  without  constant 
hard  fighting.  With  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  French  troops  that  were,  slain,  that 
was  a  matter  of  no  consideration ;  fresh 
battalions  were  marohed  up  to  replace 
those  that  had  fallen,  and  thus  the  allied 
generals,  finding  themselves  so  hard  pressed, 
feoked  in  vain  fi>r  an  opportunity  where 
and  how  to  form  their  principal  point  of 
defence.  All  their  ordinary  tactics  of  war 
were  perfectly  useless;  for  when  whole 
battalions,  on  being  repulsed,  fell  back 
upon  each  other,  ai^  instead  of  taking  to 
flight  rallied  again  and  renewed  the  attack, 
and  fought  on  without  yielding  an  inch  as 
long  as  life  gave  them  the  power,  and  when 
neither  the  fear  of  deaUi  nor  any  thing  else, 
however  formidable  its  nature,  could  make 
them  quit  the  field  of  battle,  then  neces- 
sarily at  the  end  of  the  action  victory  re- 
mained  with  the  greatest  number.  Thence 


the  Austrians  and  their  allies,  the  Englidi, 
Dutch,  and  Hanoverians,  ham  seed  and 
overcome  with  fatigue,  were  ultimately 
defeated  on  the  22d  a(  May  near  Tbumay 
by  Piohegru,  and  on  the  36th  of  June  at 
rieurus,  by  Jourdan,  in  two  sangtiinary 
battles.  At  Fleurus  the  French  general 
turned  the  course  of  the  oontesit,  which  was 
going  agamst  htm,  eventually  in  his  &vor 
by  adopting  an  expedient  completely  novel 
and  hitherto  unknown  in  war  ;  he  caused, 
namely,  one  of  his  aides^Oi^^mp  to  gel 
into  a  balloon  in  which  he  ascended,  m 
this  enabled  him  to  observe  exactly  the  po 
sitk>n  of  the  allied  army,  and  on  this  c^ 
cer's  return  from  his  aerial  expedition  he 
gave  his  report  accordingly  to  the  general; 
who  renewed  the  action,  and,  guided  by  the 
instructions  he  had  received,  gained  thr 
battle. 

After  this  victory  the  sncoeea  of  tb« 
French  arms  continued  vrithont  interrup- 
tion; nothing  could  check  their  progress 
either  in  Holland  or  on  the  Rhine.  Ail 
the  places  taken  from  them  in  Prance* 
Laadrecies,  Le  Quesnoy,  Valenciennes, 
and  Condd,  were  reconquered  one  alter 
the  other ;  besides  which,  tiie  republicsm 
took  possession  of  Brussels  on  the  0th  of Juae, 
and  in  the  autunm  they  commanded  the 
rivers  Meuse  and  Vahal.  These  successes, 
however,  appeared  to  have  now  reached 
the  term  of  their  duration,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  the  sluices  of  all  the  oaiuds 
throughout  Holland  had  been  opened,  in 
order,  by  a  general  inundation,  to  rescue 
that  country  from  the  French  amos.  But 
nature  herself  came  to  the  aid  of  the  in- 
vaders,  by  convertkig  these  veiy  waters 
into  a  secure  passage  for  their  troops,  in- 
asmuch as  the  winter  of  this  year,  1794, 
becoming  eztremdy  severe,  they  were  all 
completely  frosen,  and  to  such  a  depth 
was  the  ice,  that,  by  means  of  these  natu- 
ral, seasonable  bridges,  soldiers,  artillery, 
and  baggage-trains,  were  enabled  to  sd- 
vanee,  and  penetrate  into  the  yery  heart 
oi  H<41and ;  thus,  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1795,  they  were  in  possession  of  Utrecht, 
and  on  the  10th  they  tt)ok  Amsterdam. 
The  Btadtholder  was  foroed  to  seek  refuge 
with  his  family  in  England,  and  Holland 
was  forthwith  converted  into  a  republic. 

Meantime  Jourdan,  in  the  autumn  of 
1704,  had  driven  the  Austrians  out  of 
Brabant  towards  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
oompletely  defeated  them  in  seyenl  en> 
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eounters ;  and  eventually  he  fbroed  them 
to  crosa  the  Rhine  to  Cologne.  Li^, 
Aiz-la-Chapelle,  Julien,  Cologne,  Bonn, 
and  Coblentz,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Frenoh ;  Luxemburg  alone  holding  out  by 
a  brave  and  determined  defence  until  the 
month  of  June,  1796. 

In  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  the 
campaign  of  1794  took  almost  the  same 
direction  as  in  the  northern  provinces.  At 
the  commencement,  on  the  22d  of  May, 
a  great  victory  was  obtained  by  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Prussians  at  Kaiserslautem ; 
this  was  succeeded  by  continuous  attacks 
made  upon  the  allies  by  the  republican 
army,  now  considerably  reinforced  by 
levies  en  masse  produced  through  the  na. 
tional  summons,  and  finally,  on  the  15th 
of  June,  by  another  battle  foueht  at  Kai- 
serslautem,  in  which  the  French,  although 
repulsed  eight  times  with  great  loss,  re* 
turned  to  the  attack  for  the  ninth  time, 
and  gained  the  victory.  After  a  short 
cessation  of  hostilities,  the  allies  retired  at 
this  point,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

The  success  of  the  French  arms  had 
now  become  so  great,  and  produced  so 
much  alarm,  that  whoever  attentively  con- 
sidered the  condition  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially Grermany,  could  easily  perceive  that 
it  could  not  do  otherwise  but  unite  all  its 
forces,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  ibr  its 
own  preservation.  The  French  already 
made  no  mystery  of  their  intention  to  re* 
tain  possession  of  the  whole  of  Qermany 
situated  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
to  the  extent  of  the  entire  course  of  that 
river.  Were  we  then,  through  the  unfa- 
vorable  results  of  one  campaign,  to  allow 
our  dangerous  neighbor  to  remain  master 
over  those  territories,  which  to  gain  he  had 
been  striving  in  vain  for  centuries  ?  No ; 
Grermany  ought  never  to  have  permitted 
such  a  disgrace ;  but  where  in  such  times 
was  to  be  found  that  ancient,  hereditary, 
and  noble  feeling  of  independence,  coupled 
with  that  inborn  magnanimity  to  uphold 
and  defend  the  honor  of  our  common  fa* 
therland  ?  Jealousy  and  envy  among  the 
commanders-in-chief  and  the  first  ministers 
of  the  empire  had  paralyzed  the  powers 
of  the  army,  and  obstructed  the  success 
ot*  every  operation ;  and  now  the  entire 
confederation  allowed  itself  to  be  dissolved 
by  its  crafty  enemy.  On  the  8th  of  April, 
Prussia  concluded  at  Basle  a  separate 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  republic, 


and  Hanover,  as  well  as  Hesse  Cassel, 
ooncurred  therein  likewise.  A  line  of  de- 
marcation was  drawn  for  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, which  exempted  the  Prussian  terri- 
tories in  Westphalia,  including  Hesse  and 
Lower  Saxony. 

Shortly  afterwards  Spain,  through  want 
of  means  wherewith  to  pay  her  troops,  as 
well  as  of  that  firm,  determined  will  so 
necessary  under  the  circumstances,  like* 
wise  separated  herself  from  the  coalition 
against  France;  whence,  of  the  higher 
powers,  Austria  and  England  alone  re- 
mained in  the  grand  arena,  and  thus  it  has 
always  happened  with  Austria  ever  since 
the  time  of  Maximilian  I.,  whenever  that 
power  formed  an  allianoe  to  maintain  a  war 
in  conjunction  with  several  other  states. 

During  the  conferences  of  peace  with 
Prussia,  and  even  afterwards,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1798,  as  Austria  and  the  Crermanio 
empire  appeared  equally  -  desirous  for  a 
pacification,  both  parties  agreed  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms,  and  the  two  armies  retained 
their  position  in  front  of  each  other  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Rhine,  separated  only 
by  the  waters  of  that  noble  river.  This 
short  repose  was  of  great  benefit  to  France, 
for  the  general  scarcity  of  provisions  which 
prevailed  throughout  this  year — ^producing* 
almost  a  state  of  famine — ^would  otherwise 
have  completely  prevented  the  army  from 
accomplishing  any  extraordinary  opera- 
tions. But  as  the  harvest  was  now  safely 
gathered  in,  Jourdan,  on  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  September,  crossed  the  Rhine  be- 
tween Duesburg  and  Dttsseldorf,  which 
latter  town  he  forthwith  invested,  and  pur. 
suing  his  impetuous  course  of  victory, 
drove  the  Austrians  from  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  Wupper— the  commencement  of  the 
Prussian  line  of  demarcation — ^the  Sieg, 
and  the  Lahn,  over  the  Maine.  Field- 
marshal  Clairfait,  however,  had  reassem- 
bled  his  troops  behind  the  latter  river,  and 
he  now  attacked  the  French  at  HOchst, 
near  Frankfort,  completely  routed  them, 
and  sent  them  back  over  the  Rhine  with 
the  same  expedition  that  they  had  used  in 
advancing  across  it ;  thus  Mentz  was  de« 
livered  from  its  state  of  siege,  and  Mann- 
heim retaken.  The  summer  armistice  had 
reduced  the  strength  and  spirit  of  th6  re- 
publican armies,  and  their  zeal  had  be^ 
come  considerably  diminished.  A  war 
conducted  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhkie  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  war  ia 
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the  cause  of  liberty,  and  many  volunteen 
of  the  higher  classes  had  now  returned  to 
their  homes. 

When,  in  1790,  the  new  order  of  things 
had  become  gradually  consolidated  in 
France,  the  directory  resolved  to  force  Aus- 
tria and  the  Grermanic  empire  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace  by  one  general  overwhelm* 
ing  invasion.  It  was  determined  that  the 
armies  should,  in  the  ensuing  springs  cross 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Alps,  and  penetrate  from  every  point  into 
the  heart  of  Germany.  Moreau  was  to 
march  through  Swabia,  Jourdan  through 
Franconia,  and  a  third  army  was  to  over- 
run  luly.  In  the  latter  country,  the  Aus- 
trian troops  were  commanded  by  the  old 
general,  Beaulieu ;  in  the  Upper  Rhine, 
Uie  old  veteran,  Wurmser,  held  the  chief 
command;  and  in  the  Lower  Rhine,  the 
general-in-chief  was  the  Arch-dnke  Charles 
of  Austria ;  to  the  two  latter  armies  were 
united  the  troops  of  the  imperial  states. 
The  war  commenced  in  Italy.  But  there 
the  old  and  experienced  general  found  him- 
self confronted  with  a  young  daring  leader, 
filled  with  the  most  gigantic  projects,  and 
who  now  on  this  occasion  first  came  forth 
to  develop  his  marvellous  powers  and  indo- 
mitable perseverance  before  the  eyes  of 
astonished  Europe. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  bom  at  Ajaocio  in 
Corsica-^where  his  father  was  an  advocate, 
and  subsequently  promoted  to  the  French 
procuratorship  of  Corsica— educated  in  the 
military  schools  of  France,  and  inured  to 
the  most  extraordinary  scenes  and  enter- 
prises  by  all  the  horrors  of  the  revolution, 
in  which  he  had  been  a  participator,  was 
only  six-and-twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
received  his  appointment  as  general  of  the 
Italian  army.  Barras,  one  of  the  five  di- 
rectors of  thie  executive  power,  and  who  had 
taken  him  into  his  especial  fisivor,  concert- 
ed a  marriage  between  him  and  the  widowed 
Princess  Josephine  de  Beauhamais,  and  had 
now  caused  his  promotion  to  the  rank  before* 
mentioned.  The  poet  he  held  was  one  of 
great  difficulty  and  danger ;  the  army  over 
which  he  was  placed,  was  in  such  a  dis- 
organized state,  being  without  supplies  of 
provisions  and  clothing,  and  even  without 
ammunition,  that  its  condition  could  only 
be  improved  when  under  the  direction  of  a 
resolute  and  daring  general,  and  who,  by 
judicious  management,  might  perhaps  suc- 
ceed in  making  even  that  very  unfavorable 


conditkm  itself  serve  as  a  means  to  lead  to 
victories  all  the  more  glorious,  for,  in  their 
present  desperate  state,  the  soldiers  had  no 
other  choice  but  conquest  or  death. 

And  truly  the  newly-appointed  leader 
soon  succeeded  in  gaining  the  most  extra, 
ordinary  influence  and  sway  over  hie  troops, 
and  in  infusing  among  them  no  small  share 
of  his  own  /laring  and  undaunted  spirit. 
This  indeed  formed  the  spirit  of  his  military 
tactics,  and  the  means  by  which  he  was 
led  on  to  adopt  the  most  ambitious  plans, 
and  sought  to  make  himself  the  oooqueror 
of  the  entire  world.  By  his  bulletins, 
couched  in  the  most  concise  and  forcible 
language,  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  French  character; 
by  the  distribution  of  marks  of  honor  aod 
distinction,  of  colors  and  eagles,  to  thoss 
regiments  which  he  at  the  sanoe  moment 
was  about  to  place  in  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  battle,  together  with  other  simi- 
lar  incentives  to  honor  and  glory>  Bona- 
parte  well  understood  how  to  generate  the 
highest  enthusiasm  at  the  decisive  moment 
He  even  had  the  temerity  to  announce  in 
advance  the  result  of  the  battles,  and  for- 
tune  verified  his  words;  people  speedily 
believed  what  he  had  predicted,  and  thn 
very  faith  produced  the  accomplishment  of 
the  event.  He  more  especially  confounded 
bis  enemies  by  never  doing  what  might 
have  been  anticipated  and  calculated  upon, 
but  by  performing  exactly  what  was  oooi- 
pletely  opposed  to  these  expectations,  and 
was  the  most  bold  and  perilous  in  its  na- 
ture. All  experience  and  practice,  there- 
fore, in  the  science  of  war,  were  nugatory 
against  him;  a  defensive  war  with  him 
must  be  unsuccessfully  carried  on,  for  the 
blow  always  came  before  it  could  be  pre- 
ceived,  or  even  anticipated,  and  he  never 
allowed  his  adversary  to  commence  the  at. 
tack,  because  no  one  was  so  prompt  in  hii 
measures  and  resolves  as  himself. 

The  opening  of  this  campaign  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  brilliant  success.  By 
the  promptitude  of  his  roanceuvres  and  sud- 
denness of  his  attacks,  he  completely  over- 
came and  separated  the  army  of  the  Sar- 
dinians from  that  of  the  Austrians,  aad 
forced  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  sign  a  treaty 
of  peace ;  and  this  he  followed  up  by  turn- 
ing  his  arms  against  the  Austrians,  and 
pursuing  them  lo  the  north  of  the  river  Po. 
Thus  the  whole  of  central  Italy  lay  now 
open  before  him,  and  all  the  princes  of  that 
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oounUy  trembled  at  bis  vengeanoe.  Tbey 
alternately  demaDded  peace  and  obtained  it, 
but  at  tbe  sacrifice  of  millions  in  money, 
numerous  invaluable  paintings,  together 
with  other  treasures  or  art  and  precious 
manuscripts.  It  was  with  these  spoils  that 
he  intended  to  decorate  Paris,  in  order  sub. 
eequently  to  malce  it  the  metropolis  of  the 
entire  world.  The  duke  of  Parma  was  the 
first  who  bound  himself  by  a  treaty  of  the 
0th  of  May,  to  furnish  in  payment  for  peace, 
a  large  collection  of  the  most  rare  paint- 
logs;  and  from  this  moment  the  example 
of  ancient  Rome  towards  Greece  was  emu- 
lated in  every  part  where  the  French  armies 
got  a  footing.  Vanity,  combined  with  the 
eager  desire  to  collect  together  and  concen- 
trate in  their  capital,  and  thereby  render 
it  the  counterpart  of  ancient  Rome  and  the 
central  point  of  nations,  urged  the  invaders 
to  pillage  the  sanctuaries  and  monuments 
of  art  and  science  of  every  country  they 
marched  through.  The  pope  was  obliged 
to  purchase  neutrality  by  the  payment  of 
21,000,000,  francs,  and  by  giving  up  to 
them  100  costly  pictures,  and  200  rare 
manuscripts.  Naples  obtained  peace  with- 
out any  sacrifice ;  because  it  lay  at  too  great 
a  distance,  and  because,  likewise,  its  hour, 
according  to  Bonaparte's  calculation,  had 
not  yet  arrived. 

Meantime  great  events  had  likewise 
transpired  in  Germany.  The  forces  there 
had  scarcely  commenced  operations,  when 
already  tbe  principal  blow  was  struck  in 
Italy,  and  the  brave  old  warrior,  Wurmser, 
was  summoned  from  Germany  with  30,000 
men  to  the  relief  of  Mantua,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Austrians  in  Italy.  The  Fren^ 
armies,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign drawn  up  by  the  French  directory, 
were  now  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  Germanic  empire.  About  the 
middle  of  August,  Jourdan  was  only  within 
a  few  days  march  of  Ratisbon,  and  Moreau 
was  close  to  Munich,  with  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle ;  the  latter  general  de- 
clared openly  that  his  object  was  to  give 
his  right  hand  to  the  army  under  Bona- 
parte in  Italy,  and  his  left  to  that  of  Jour- 
dan. This  junction  of  such  overwhelming 
masses  of  troops  brought  with  it  the  most 
alarming  appearances,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  most  critical  and  dangerous  moments 
for  Austria.  Nevertheless,  the  peril  thus 
threatened  was  once  more  diverted  by  the 
youthful  hero  of  that  imperial  house.    The 


nearer  the  war  approached  the  Austrian 
frontiers,  so  much  the  more  did  the  danger 
thus  menacing  their  native  soil  spur  on  tbe 
imperial  troops;  while  at  the  same  time 
their  numbers  were  augmented  more  and 
more  by  fresh  reinforcements  from  the  in- 
terior. The  Archduke  Charles  now  came 
forth,  and  suddenly  marching  with  his 
troops  against  Jourdan,  attacking  him  at 
Neumark  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  at 
Amberg  on  the  24th,  beat  him  so  complete- 
ly that  the  whole  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse  took  to  flight,  and  never  halted  till 
it  gained  the  Lower  Rhine.  Jourdan  ral- 
lied them  at  MUhiheim  on  the  Rhine, 
marched  thence  to  DUsseldorf,  and  shortly 
afterwards  resigned  the  command.  By  this 
diiiaster  of  the  other  army,  Moreau  was 
forced  likewise  to  make  a  retreat  to  the 
Upper  Rhine ;  and  this  he  effected  in  such 
masterly  style,  that  after  marching  over  the 
most  perilous  roads  through  Swabia  and  the 
Black  Forest,  and  being  continually  pur. 
sued  and  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  as  well 
as  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enraged 
mountaineers,  he  gained  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  well  provided  with  booty,  and  bring- 
ing with  him  even  a  number  of  prisoners 
taken  on  his  march.  By  this  admirable 
retreat,  the  fame  of  Moreau  as  a  ffeneral 
was  permanently  established.  Theleaders 
on  both  sides  now  agreed  upon  an  armbtioe 
being  concluded  on  the  Rhine  during  the 
winter. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  on  whom  the 
eyes  of  all  were  now  turned  with  admira- 
tion, received  a  hasty  summons  to  repair  to 
Italy,  in  order  to  reorganize  the  Austrian 
army.  Wurmser,  although  successful  in 
several  attacks,  was  only  able  to .  throw 
himself,  with  a  subsidy  of  10,000  men,  into 
Mantua ;  but  Bonaparte  had  now  arrived, 
and  reoewin}(  the  siege,  forced  them,  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1707,  to  surrender. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  with  a  broken- 
down  and  dispirited  army,  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  check  the  progress  made  by 
Bonaparte.  The  latter,  after  the  fall  of 
Mantua,  penetrated  more  and  more  north- 
ward, crossed  the  Alps  which  separate 
Italy  from  Carinthia,  and,  marching  into 
Styria,  took  possession  of  Clagenfurth,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Judenburs,  on  the  river 
Mur,  whence  he  threatened  Vienna  itself. 
But  his  course,  this  time,  had  been  pursued, 
with  too  much  impetuosity,  and  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  now  found  himself  way 
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extremely  critical.  In  his  front  he  had  the 
imperial  army,  which,  at  every  retrogres* 
mve  step  became  more  and  more  formida- 
ble, as  Vienna  had  already  armed  itseif, 
and  Hungary  was  now  rising  en  masse; 
on  bis  left  flank,  the  imperial  general,  Lau- 
don,  was  marching  in  advance  against  him 
from  the  'Tyrol ;  and,  in  his  rear,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trieste,  another  numerous  body 
of  troops,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Venetian  territory  were  un- 
der arms  ;  while,  in  order  to  gain  the  first 
and  nearest  garrisoned  town,  Mantua,  he 
would  have  to  march  a  distance  of  more 
than  two  hundred  miles,  over  rugged  hills, 
and  an  impoverished  and  naked  country  : 
in  addition  to  all  which  evils,  his  army  had 
■carcely  sufficient  supplies  for  ten  days 
longer.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  almost 
eertain,  that  if  Austria  had  been  willing  to 
■take  the  chances,  she  might  have  succeed- 
ed in  annihilating  her  dangerous  adversary 
at  once,  and  with  one  blow.  But  this,  it 
appears^  was  not  at  all  contemplated,  (or 
when,  with  his  usual  cunning,  Bonaparte, 
with  the  arrogance  of  a  conqueror,  now  of- 
fered peace,  she  accepted  it,  and  concluded 
the  principal  conditions  on  the  18th  of 
April,  at  Leoben,  and  the  definitive  treaty 
was  signed  on  the  17th  of  October,  1797, 
at  Campo-Formio,  a  nobleman's  castle  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Udine.  Thus  Bona- 
parte, in  two  campaigns,  subjugated  Italy ; 
ffained  fourteen  battles  ;  wrested  the  arms 
from  the  grasp  of  all  the  states  in  that 
quarter;  and,  finally,  brought  over  Aus- 
tria to  sign  a  peace. 

The  emperor,  by  this  treaty,  ceded  the 
Austrian  Netheriands  to  France,  and  re- 
nounced his  Italian  possessions,  including 
tiie  capital  city  of  Milan,  together  with 
several  other  Italian  provinces,  which  were 
to  form  a  Cisalpine  republic,  under  the  pro- 
tectorship  of  France.  In  return  for  this, 
Austria  received  Venice,  the  Venetian 
Isles,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  and  engaged  to 
deliver  up  Breisgau  to  the  duke  of  Mmiena, 
and  to  summon,  forthwith,  a  congress  at 
Rastadt,  in  order  to  treat  more  fully  the 
several  conditions  of  the  peace  concluded 
between  the  republic  and  the  Germanic 
enipire. 

But  this  peace  of  Rastadt  was  in  every 
respect  humiliating  and  disgraceful  to  Gcr- 
many.  The  empire  was  wholly  abandoned 
and  sacrificed  by  the  emperor,  as  it  had 
previously  been  by  Prussia.     Austria  hav- 


ing, in  a  secret  article,  consented  to  sor. 
render  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  as  the  limits  of  the  Germanic  em- 
pire,  who  had  we  now  left  as  its  shield, 
when  its  most  powerful  protectors  bad  thus 
deserted  it?  And  yet  no  one  individual 
state  can  be  condemned,  inasmuch  as  aU 
committed  themselves;  and,  having  with- 
drawn from  the  general  co-operation  as  soon 
as  they  found  the  danger  approaching  them 
closely,  it  could  not  be  required  of  Austria 
that  she  alone  should  make  herself  the  sac- 
rifice. It  is  only  with  painful  feelings  that 
we  can  dwell  upon  these  sad  results,  and 
we  willingly  hurrv  over  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  and  tht.  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  when  Germany  lay  in  its 
deepest  humiliation ;  nevertheless,  these 
times  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence, for  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
know  the  sad  condition  to  which  the  dis- 
cord, schism,  and  egotism  of  individuals,  ss 
well  as  the  total  want  of  patriotic  feeling, 
could  bring  the  German  nation. 

The  congress  of  peace  was  accordingly 
convened  at  Rastadt,  and  Bonaparte  ap. 
peared  there  himself  as  negotiator.  But  in 
what  style  of  insult  and  contempt  was  not 
the  empire  treated  in  these  negotiations  f 
With  what  arrogance  were  our  princes  met 
by  the  French  envoys,  who  exercised  the 
Authority  of  masters  over  them  ?  Never- 
theless, ill-used  and  imposed  upon  as  they 
were,  the  states  were  forced  to  submit  and 
agree  to  every  thing,  viz. :  to  the  cession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  secula- 
rization of  the  right  bank,  as  an  indemnity 
for  what  had  been  k)8t  on  the  left,  and  to 
the  destruction  of  the  fortress  of  Bhrenbreit- 
stein,  together  with  various  other  equally 
humiliatmg  demands.  These  negotiations 
had  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1796,  when  they  were  brought  to  a  termi. 
nation ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  Earope  it- 
self  had  undergone  a  material  change. 

The  members  of  the  French  directory,  ia 
their  arrogance,  had  undertaken  to  revoln- 
tionize  a^  overturn  the  governments  of 
other  countries,  and  the  measures  they 
adopted  made  it  very  soon  manifest  that 
the  French  republic  was  even  more  dan« 
gerous  in  a  time  of  peace  than  during  a 
war.  In  the  beginning  of  1796,  they,  ia 
scornful  defiance  of  tlw  pope,  remodelled 
the  states  of  the  church  into  a  Roman  re- 
public, and  shortly  afterwards,  they  trans- 
formed the  government  of  Switxeriand,  aAsr 
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aevenl  tanguinary  contests,  into  an  Hel- 
vetic republic ;  and  under  the  pretext  of 
securing  these  new  advantages,  they  left 
their  armies  in  possession  of  the  countries 
which  they  drained  by  unheard-of  exac- 
tions. Austria,  who  still  considered  her- 
self called  upon  to  watch  over  the  safety 
of  Europe,  could  not  sanction  such  proceed- 
ings, and  she  found  in  the  emperor  Paul 
of  Russia,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  impe- 
rial  throne  on  the  death  of  his  mother  Cath- 
erine, in  1796,  a  co-operative  spirit.  He 
was  a  decided  enemy  to  all  the  principles 
professed  and  followed  out  by  the  French  ; 
and  his  mother  had  already  denounced  and 
threatened  those  "regicides''  and  ''athe- 
ists." Paul  at  this  moment  was  more  es- 
pecially excited  against  France,  because 
the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  had 
elected  him  their  grand-master,  after  the 
French  had  taken  possession  of  the  island 
of  Malta.  This  circumstance  was  well 
adapted  to  act  as  a  spur  to  his  ambition. 
Accordingly,  a  coalition  of  powers  was  now 
formed  against  France,  such  as  had  never 
before  been  brought  into  operation :  beinff 
a  union  of  Russia,  England,  Austria,  and 
even  Turkey,  which,  until  now,  had  always 
cherished  the  greatest  enmity  towards  two 
of  these  powers ;  France  herself,  however, 
had  forced  Turkey,  hitherto  her  old  ally, 
to  a  war,  by  the  formidable  expedition  she 
sent  against  Egypt  in  May,  1798. 

The  republic  of  France  had  never  con- 
ceived a  more  grand  and  stupendous  design, 
of  which  they  contemplated  the 'realization 
by  this  enterprise.  At  the  moment  when 
the  negotiations  with  the  Germanic  empire 
had  as  yet  made  but  little  progress,  and 
consequently,  the  peace  of  continental  Eu- 
rope was  not  yet  secured,  and  when  Eng- 
land was  maintaining  a  gloriously  victori- 
ous struggle  on  the  seas,  the  flower  of  the 
French  army,  headed  by  Bonaparte  and 
their  best  and  most  successful  leaders,  sud- 
denly embarked,  and  set  sail  towards  a  dis- 
tant land,  <<in  order,"  as  stated  in  the 
French  manifesto,  "  to  deliver  Egypt  from 
the  tyranny  of  \he  Mamelukes,  and  to 
avenge  the  Porte  upon  those  overbearing 
and  insolent  vassals."  A  plan  more  strange 
and  unexpected  could  not  have  been  thought 
of,  only  that  behind  these  words  was  con- 
oealed  a  d^ep-latd  scheme,  which  events 
very  soon  made  clearly  manifest,  but  which 
likewise  fell  to  the  ground; 

Bonaparte,  after  a  prosperous  voyage, 
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and  after  having  made  himself  master  of 
the  island  of  Malta,  landed  in  the  bay  of 
Aboukir,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1798,  and  hav- 
ing taken  Alexandria  by  storm,  continued 
his  march,  and  took  up  his  position  near 
Cairo,  the  capital  of  that  country.  Here, 
at  the  loot  of  the  great  pyramids,  he  found 
himself  opposed  by  twenty-three  Mameluke 
Beys  at  the  head  of  their  cavalry,  drawn 
up  in  battle  array.  Having  made  his  pre^ 
paratiohs  for  the  attack,  Bonaparte  turned 
to  his  troops,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  pointed 
with  his  sword  to  the  pyramids :  **  Behold, 
and  remember,  that  four  thousand  years  are 
lookinff  down  upon  you  from  those  monu- 
ments!" After  this  short  address,  so  well 
adapted  to  the  French  national  character, 
the  troops  attacked  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pletely overthrowing  their  whole  army, 
advanced  against  the  capital,  which  they 
captured,  and  now  looked  upon  Egypt  as  a 
conquered  country.  But  this  success  was 
very  speedily  changed  into  disaster.  France 
had  imagined  that  the  Turks,  who  were 
rather  in  name  than  in  fact  the  masters  of 
Egypt,  would  view  her  successes  with  in- 
dinerence — not  so,  however ;  for  on  the  con- 
trary, they  regarded  the  matter  more  seri- 
ously, and  renouncing  their  alliance  of 
three  hundred  years  with  that  country, 
united  with  the  other  states  against  that 
power.  England  now  clearly  perceiving 
the  great  importance  arising  from  this  ex- 
pedition, strained  every  nerve  to  defeat  and 
destroy  it ;  Admiral  Nelson,  the  great  na- 
val hero,  after  a  long  search,  came  up  with 
the  French  fleet  on  the  1st  of  August,  in 
the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and  although  the  sun 
had  already  set,  he  nevertheless,  with  his 
usual  undaunted  valor,  formed  his  plan  of 
battle  and  commenced  the  action,  broke 
through  the  enemy's  line  of  battle,  and 
gained  a  glorious  victory ;  having  com- 
pletely annihilated  the  French  fleet,  of 
which  the  admiral's  ship  itself,  L'Orient, 
was  blown  up  with  more  than  one  thousand 
of  her  crew.  By  this  victory,  Bonaparte 
found  himself  completely  separated  from 
Europe,  and  cut  ofl^  from  all  succor ;  while, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  most  formidable  pre- 
parations  were  being  made  by  the  coalesced 
powers  for  the  war  against  France. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  now,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1799,  recalled 
his  ambassador  from  the  congress  at  Ras- 
tadt,  and  the  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries 
was  dissolved.    Ob  the  6th  of  March,  the 
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French  republic,  according  to  ita  system 
of  always  anticipating  the  measures  of  its 
enemies,  declared  war  once  more  against 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  for  having  allowed 
the  Russian  army  to  enter  the  Austrian 
territory. 

In  Italy  the  war  had  commenced  a  few 
months  sooner ;  for  the  queen  of  Naples, 
a  violent  enemy  of  the  French,  would  not 
wait  for  the  moment  of  general  attack,  but 
caused  the  Neapolitan  troops,  in  Novem- 
ber,  1798,  to  advance  against  the  Roman 
territories ;  an  impatience,  however,  which 
produced  very  bad  results.  The  French, 
with  their  usual  celerity,  directed  their 
whole  operations  against  that  quarter,  and 
driving  the  king  of  Naples  with  his  family 
out  of  Sicily,  they  took  possession  of  Lower 
Italy,  as  &r  as  Calabria.  TJie  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  now  changed  into  a  Parthe- 
nopian  republic,  and  in  order  to  transform 
the  whole  of  Italy  into  one  entire  republic, 
the  states  of  Genoa  and  Tuscany  were  de- 
clared free  states. 

This  time,  however,  these  new  creations 
had  but  a  short  existence,  for  the  armies 
of  the  allies  now  marched  forth  from  every 
side  to  open  the  campaign,  led  on  by  able 
and  well-tried  generals.  The  French  di- 
rectory had  lost  much  of  its  former  influ- 
ence  and  power  even  in  France  itself:  La 
Vendue  had  again  taken  up  arms,  the 
French  armies  were  for  the  greater  part 
badly  conducted,  and  in  the  government  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  in  the  administration 
of  war,  the  greatest  lethargy  and  disorder 
prevailed.  Added  to  this,  Archduke  Charles 
completely  overthrew  General  Jourdan  at 
Stookach,  as  well  as  in  several  other  en- 
counters, and  drove  him  out  of  Germany  ; 
while  from  General  Mass6na  he  reconquer, 
ed  the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of 
Switzerland  beyond  Zurich  itself,  and  then 
awaited  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  the  re- 
suits  of  the  war  in  Italy. 

There  the  French  army  was  under  the 
orders  of  Greneral  Scherer,  a  man  of  a  li- 
centious character  and  addicted  to  drink. 
Defeated  by  the  Austrian  general,  Kray, 
at  Verona  and  at  M agnano,  he  resigned 
the  command  into  the  hands  of  Moreau, 
when  the  latter  found  the  army  reduced  to 
a  state  of  the  greatest  disorganization  and 
oonfusion.  At  this  moment  Marshal  Su- 
warofT,  an  old  but  active,  daring  warrior, 
with  his  Russians,  formed  a  junction  with 
tlie  Austrian  army  in  Italy.   Against  such 


an  adversary  Moreau  found  it  impossible 
to  make  head  with  the  ill-condition^  troops 
under  his  command.  Accordingly  Suwa. 
roff  completely  defeated  him  on  the  27tb 
of  April,  near  Cassano,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing entered  Milan  in  triumph.  By  this 
victory  the  whole  of  Lombardy  was  re- 
conquered,  the  Cisalpine  republic  destroy, 
ed,  and  the  north  of  Italy  restored  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  Afler  this  the  Russian 
general  marched  against  Macdonald,  who 
had  returned  with  the  French  army  from 
Naples,  and  beat  him,  in  the  month  of 
June,  in  several  sanguinary  actions  on  the 
banks  of  the  Trebia,  nearly  on  the  same 
spot  where  Hannibal  vanquished  the  Ro- 
mans. The  whole  of  Italy  as  far  as  the 
states  of  Genoa  was  retaken  from  the 
French,  all  the  fortresses  were  besieged 
and  captured,  the  republican  govemnients 
disappeared  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
ancient  duchies  were  restored. 

Meantime  General  Joubert  had  collected 
another  army ;  but  he  met  with  the  same 
fate  as  his  predecessors.  On  the  15th  of 
August  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Novi, 
which  continued  for  twenty  hours,  was 
fought,  in  which  Joubert  himself  fell  mor- 
tally wounded.  Grenoa  was  now  the  only 
city  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Leaving  the  siege  of  this  place 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Austrians  alone, 
Suwaroff  directed  his  march  towards  the 
Alps,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Switzeriand 
and  to  make  himself  master  of  that  gigan- 
tic fortress  of  nature— -the  bulwark  of 
France.  When  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
those  vast  mountains,  the  summits  of  which, 
towering  to  the  very  heavens  above,  t>e- 
came  lost  in  the  mist  of  the  clouds,  his 
warriors  were  struck  with  awe  and  dread 
at  a  scene  of  such  majestic  grandeur,  by 
them  wholly  unknown  amidst  their  own 
vast  plains,  and  they  hesitated  for  a  dkv 
ment  before  they  ventured  to  ascend  the 
rocky,  precipitous  heights.  Beholding  this, 
the  veteran  general,  who  command^  the 
entire  devotion  of  his  soldiers,  threw  him- 
self upon  the  ground  before  them,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Behold,  comrades  !  rather  than 
return,  my  body  shall  be  buried  here  at 
the  foot  of  these  mountains,  ao  that  the 
world  may  know  that  you  have  abandoned 
your  leader,  Suwaroff,  on  this  ^K>t  T'  The 
soldiers,  struck  with  shame  and  ooofusioa 
at  these  words,  delayed  no  longer,  bat 
marobi^  Ibith  with  reanimated  Yigor  and 
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ooarage,  they  commenced  the  ascent  of 
St.  Grothard,  and  passing  onward  through 
ito  intricate  defiles  amidst  constant  fight- 
ing»  gained  the  Devil's  bridse,  and  thence 
descended  into  the  valley  of  Luzem. 

During  this  interval,  however,  Mass^na 
having  by  a  successful  manoeuvre  taken 
the  Russian  general,  Korsakow,  by  sun 
prise,  completely  overthrew  him;  while 
General  Soult  defeated  the  Austrians  un- 
der  Hotze  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zurich. 
SuwarofT's  object  was  to  join  the  Aus* 
trians;  but  after  their  defeat  it  became 
impossible  to  save  Switzerland,  and  the 
war  could  not  be  protracted  in  a  country 
80  poor  that  no  supplies  were  to  be  obtain- 
ed for  the  troops.  Accordingly,  Suwaroff 
retreated  to  Feldkirch  in  Swabia,  directing 
his  march  through  Graubttndten,  across 
such  narrow  passes  that  his  soldiers  were 
only  able  to  march  in  single  file :  a  retreat 
accomplished  in  such  a  masterly  style  that 
he  lost  not  a  single  man.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  recalled  with  his  whole  army, 
and  he  returned  to  Russia.  The  Russians 
had  only  shared  in  this  one  campaign  with 
the  Austrians ;  but  it  was  a  campaisn  al- 
most unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  war, 
both  in  respect  to  the  deeds  accomplished, 
and  the  profitable  results  produced.  For, 
besides  the  several  battles  gained,  eight 
strong  fortresses,  and  no  less  than  five  thou, 
sand  pieces  of  artillery,  had  been  taken. 

The  restless  and  false  character  of  the 
emperor  Paul,  who  pretended  that  he  was 
neglected  and  insulted  by  his  allies,  was 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  termination  of  the 
alliance.  An  attempt  had  been  made  in 
the  autumn  of  this  year  to  invade  Holland 
with  a  combined  force  of  English  and  Rus- 
sian  troops ;  but  through  various  blunders 
which  occurred  in  the  expedition,  it  turned 
out  unsuccessful,  and  this  result  produced 
more  especially  the  discontent  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia.  Thence  France,  through 
this  ill  success  of  her  adversaries  in  Hoi- 
land,  and  by  her  repossession  of  Switzer- 
land,  was  delivered  from  the  great  and 
more  immediate  danger  with  which  she  had 
been  threatened.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
not  yet  altogether  free  from  difficulty  ;  for 
the  victorious  troops  of  Austria,  after  having 
reconquered  Italy,  maintained  their  position 
CO  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  they  made 
preparations  for  crossing  in  conjunction 
with  the  rest  of  the  imperial  ibroea,  which 
bad  at  length  resolved  to  join  in  the  war; 


while,  in  addition  to  this,  the  government  of 
France  itself  was  in  a  state  of  disunion,  and 
had  lost  public  confidence.  Bonaparte, 
however,  now  arrived  to  extricate  the  na* 
tion  from  its  embarrassed  condition. 

When  this  general,  who  had  during  this 
interval  been  actively  engaged  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  learned  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened France,  the  unsuccessful  battles  fought, 
and  the  loss  of  Italy,  he  quitted  his  then  scene 
of  action  in  the  east,  without  waiting  to  be 
recalled,  and,  with  only  a  few  followers, 
hoisted  sail  homeward.  Having,  with  daring 
courage,  miraculously  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  British  fleet,  he  landed  on  the  9th  of 
October  at  Frejus,  and  appeared  suddenly, 
and  to  the  wonderment  of  all,  in  Paris  itself. 
His  presence,  thus  unexpectedly,  produced 
considerable  alarm  among  those  to  whom  his 
arrival  was  any  thing  but  welcome,  and  to 
whom  his  ambition  was  well  known ;  oth. 
ers  again,  who  had  already  witnessed  and 
appreciated  the  victories  he  bad  gained,  and 
by  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  pro* 
ducing  peace,  hailed  his  reappearance  as 
the  harbinger  of  a  beneficial  change  in  the 
state  of  affairs ;  while  the  majority  congrat- 
ulated themselves  with  the  sanguine  hope 
that  by^his  means  their  personal  interests 
would  be  promoted.  And  truly  he  did  very 
soon  succeed  in  reforming  the  government 
of  the  country,  which  at  once  placed  in  his 
hands  the  predominating  power,  and  he  was 
chosen  consul. 

His  first  word  was  peace ;  and  at  this 
moment  this  was  his  principal  object  in  or« 
der  to  ^x  himself  more  securely  in  the  new 
power  he  commanded ;  but  all  the  other 
nations,  doubtful  of  his  faith,  refused  to  re- 
ceive bis  ofiers  of  peace.  **  Well  then  !" 
he  exclaimed,  '*  we  must  conquer  peace 
ourselves."  And  these  striking  words  were 
soon  re-echoed  throughout  the  country,  op- 
erating with  such  powerful  influence,  that 
a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army  was 
already  assembled  for  action  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1800,  at  Dijon. 

The  Austrian  army  closely  besieged  Ge* 
noa  on  every  side,  and  however  bravely  de^ 
fended  by  Mass6na,  still,  owing  to  the  want 
of  provisions,  disease  and  misery  prevailed 
to  such  a  dreadful  extent  throughout  that 
populous  city,  that  great  numt^rs  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants  perished  daily.  The 
idea  of  any  aid  being  furnished  across  the 
Alps,  did  not  for  a  moment  enter  the  minds 
of  the  membMs  of  the  war-oouooil  in  Viea* 
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na,  and  bo  far  were  they  from  entertaining 
•oeh  a  suspicion,  that  General  Melas  re- 
ceived instrucdons  to  march  across  Nizaa, 
and  from  this  point  enter  the  south  of  Prance. 
But  at  this  moment  the  firatoonsul  suddenly 
marched  from  Dijon  with  the  army  of  re- 
serve, and  leading  his  troops,  with  all  his 
cavalry  and  heavy  artillery,  in  spite  of  ev- 
ery  obstacle,  over  the  great  mountains  of 
St.  Bernard,  the  Simplon,  and  St.  Oothard, 
he  descended  to  the  other  side,  and  arrived 
in  safety  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy  before 
even  Mdlas  had  been  informed  of  his  expe- 
dition ;  for  bad  he  known  it,  it  would  have 
been  extremely  easy  for  him  to  have  anni- 
hilated the  troops,  corps  after  corps,  as  they 
descended  the  mountains.  On  the  2d  of 
June  Bonaparte  made  his  public  entry  into 
Milan  ;  and  on  the  same  day  Mass6na  sur- 
rendered  to  the  imperialists  the  city  of  Gre- 
Doa,  in  which  both  garrison  and  inhabitants 
were  sufiering  all  the  horrors  of  famine. 
The  Austrians  allowed  him  and  such  of  his 
troops  as  were  fit  for  active  service  to  march 
out  with  flying  colors. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  the  14th  of  June,  a 
grand  battle  was  fought  near  the  village  of 
Marengo,  on  the  vast  plains  between  Alex- 
andria and  Tortona ;  a  battle  the  most  ob- 
stinate and  sanguinary  of  all  those  hitherto 
fought  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  in 
which  all  the  destructive  powers  at  man's 
command  were  employed  to  hurl  forth  their 
murderous  effects  during  a  space  of  thirteen 
hours.  Both  armies  fought  with  great  spirit 
and  determination,  and  victory  was  already 
inclining  towards  the  Austrian  side— their 
valorous  battalions  having  beat  back  the 
French  in  four  different  attacks,  until  their 
retreat  was  becoming  more  and  more  gen- 
eral— when,  most  opportunely  for  Bona- 
parte, Desaix,  one  of  the  bravest  of  all  the 
French  generals,  and  especially  esteemed 
as  a  man  by  all,  arrived  at  this  moment  on 
the  field  of  battle  with  the  corps-de-regerve^ 
The  battle  was  forthwith  resumed  by  De- 
saix, and  he  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
army,  who  rallied  around  him.  He  him- 
self was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon- 
ball  ;  but  his  soldiers,  rendered  more  furi- 
ous by  this,  fought  with  such  desperation, 
that  they  eventually  gained  the  victory, 
which,  afler  such  great  effi>rts,  had  now  be- 
come decisive. 

Thus  was  lost  in  one  day  the  flruitsof  all 
the  successes  gained  by  the  Austrians  dur- 
ing  the  campaign ;  while  the  French  ac- 


quired possession  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 
Melas,  who  by  this  defeat  lost  all  self-com- 
mand, as  all  retreat  into  Austria  was  now 
completely  cut  off,  abandoned  all  the  Ital- 
ian fortresses  he  held,  except  Mantua  and 
Ferrara,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
retire  without  molestation. 

General  Moreau  pursued  hostilities  in 
Germany  during  the  interval  between  the 
months  of  April  and  December,  1800,  with 
a  boldness  and  good  fortune  almost  unexam- 
pled. On  the  25th  of  April  he  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  already  a  fortnight  afterwards 
he  gained  the  banks  of  the  Iller,  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  entire  country 
between  that  river,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  lake  of  Gonstance,  and  fought  two 
successful  battles  at  Stockach  and  Mos- 
kirch ;  thence  be  penetrated  farther  into 
Bavaria,  and  conquered  the  whole  line  ot 
territory  as  fiir  as  Munich.  The  Austrian 
general,  Kray,  having  now  proposed  a  sus. 
pension  of  arms,  Moreau  consented,  and 
negotiations  were  commenced ;  as,  how- 
ever,  Austria  would  not  treat  without  the 
co-operation  of  England,  and  as  France  re- 
fused to  receive  the  English  envoys  at  the 
conference,  hostilities  were  resumed  on  the 
1st  of  December.  At  the  commencemoit 
the  Austrians  appeared  to  have  the  advan- 
tage, but  on  the  8d  of  December  they  met 
with  a  complete  defeat  at  Hohenlioden. 
Moreau,  afler  this  great  victory,  advftoced 
with  hasty  march^  and  crossing  the  Inn 
to  Salzbui^,  he  proceeded  by  Linz  and  ar- 
rived to  within  twenty  leagues  of  Vienna 
itself.  Another  proposal  for  a  suspenskn 
of  arms  was  agreed  to,  and  the  negotiatians 
for  peace  were  now  resumed  with  greater 
determination  at  Lun^ville.  This  subse> 
quent  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Lun^ 
ville,owed  its  origin  entirely  to  the  exploits 
of  Moreau  in  this  campaign ;  for,  in  the 
short  space  of  eight  months,  of  which  fbur 
had  been  devoted  to  a  suspension  of  arras, 
he  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the 
Lech,  the  Iller,  the  Inn,  the  Salza,  and  the 
Ens  ;  he  had  been  conqueror  in  six  grand 
battles,  and  had  enriched  the  treasury  d 
the  republic  with  40,000,000  francs. 

After  the  losses  of  the  year  1800,  Eng> 
land  absolved  the  emperor  of  Germany 
from  all  his  obligatMNis  previously  emeied 
mto  not  to  make  a  separate  peace ;  wheoes 
the  negottatioBs  between  the  Austrian  ea- 
voy,  C^nt  Cobenzl,  and  Joseph  Bonapaite, 
the  eldest  hiodier  of  die  first  ooaaul, 
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Oftrried  oq  with  siieh  disfMttobt  that  the 
tfeaty  of  peace  was  signed  oa  the  0th  of 
February,  1801  ;  whieh  treaty  ooafiimed 
that  of  Campo-Formio  in  all  its  points,  and 
Austria  acknowledged  therein  the  Bata« 
▼ian,  Helvetic,  Liguriaa,  and  Cisalpine  i 
publics.  A  fresh  condition  which  had  not 
been  included  in  the  treaty  of  Campo-For* 
inio  was  now  added,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
Sigreed  that  the  duke  of  Parma,  a  near  re* 
lalion  of  the  king  of  Spain,  should  be  ele* 
▼ated  to  the  rank  of  a  lung,  with  the  title 
of  king  of  Etruria,  such  being  the  name 
into  which  that  of  Tuscany  had  now  be* 
ocme  changed ;  the  grand-duke^  on  the 
other  hand,  in  return  ibr  his  duchy,  re* 
oeived  in  Germany  the  archbishopric  of 
Salzburg  as  a  temporal  principality,  Uv 
gether  with  other  frontier  territories,  and 
the  title  of  elector.  The  duke  of  Modena 
likewise  received,  as  had  been  already 
agreed  upon  at  Campoi>Foraik>,  the  mar. 
graviate  of  Breisgau  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  losses  he  had  su&red  in  Italy. 

Besides  these  concesskms  made  by  Grer* 
many  to  the  princes  of  Italy,  who  were 
thus  transplanted  among  us,  great  changes 
were  effected  within  the  empire  itself ;  for 
Germany  ceded  to  France  the  whole  of 
the  led  bank  of  the  Rhine,  consisting  of 
twelve  hundred  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  four  millions  of  inhabitants ;  while  all 
those  princes,  who  were  losers  on  that  side 
e£  the  river,  were  to  be  indemnified  with 
the  ecclesiastical  possessions  and  the  impe. 
rial  cities,  situated  on  the  right  bank.  A 
diet,  appointed  for  the  reffulation  and  ad- 
Justment  of  the  rights  of  all  interested,  was 
assembled  under  the  mediation  of  France 
and  Russia.  Its  sittings  were  opened  on 
the  24th  of  Aueusty  1802,  and  terminated 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1803.  Tn  these  con- 
forences,  France  dictated  the  law  with  even 
still  greater  authority  and  arrogant  arbi- 
trariness  than  formerly  at  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.  She  granted  or  refused  her 
favor  according  to  her  caprice,  and  thus 
established  her  influence  over  dependent 
Germany  more  firmly  than  ever. 

The  peace  of  Lun^ville  deprived  the 
eoclesiastics  of  all  their  domains  in  Ger- 
many, even  to  the  very  last  in  the  list ;  of 
Ibrty-eight  imperial  cities  only  six  now 
remained  :  LUbeck,  Hambur/?,  Bremen, 
Frankfort,  Augsbure,  and  Nuremberg  ; 
the  counts  and  knights  were  made  only 
mediately  dependent  on  the  empiiey  and  of 


all  the  lay  princes,  four  only  received  the 
electoral  power,  a  power  which,  a  few 
years  later,  lost  all  its  ancient  and  vener- 
ating signification ;  for  these  newly-created 
princes  were  not  allowed  even  the  time  to 
exercise  their  noble  privileges.  This  was 
regarded  as  the  prognostication  of  the  ap« 
proaching  downfall  of  every  thing ;  for, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  changes  intro- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  Westphalian 
treaty,  in  the  administrative  forms  of  the 
empire,  were  nothing.  What  had  then  been 
cautiously  brought  into  operation,  merely 
for  a  trial,  the  peace  of  Luo^ville  aocom. 
plished  at  once,  without  any  fear  or  dread 
of  the  ruinous  results  entailed  upon  institu* 
tions  existing  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  Suoh  acts  of  spoliation  could  not 
but  fill  the  hearts  of  all  patriots  with  pro. 
found  grief;  for  who  could  contemplate, 
without  bitter  feelings,  the  scattered  heaps 
of  ruins  into  which  the  raging  storm  had 
converted  the  once-beloved  home?  But, 
although  the  columns  of  the  ancient  edifice 
were  tora  asunder,  and  razed  to  their  very 
foundatkm,  still,  on  the  walls  were  to  be 
traced  the  symbols  of  its  ancient  majestic 
grandeur,  and  the  remains  of  a  powerful 
and  prosperous  nation,  such  as  are  record* 
ed  of  few  other  nations. 

A  short  period  of  tranquillity  now  re* 
appeared  once  more  on  the  continent,  afler 
the  long  war ;  but  the  maritime  war  still 
continued :  for  the  great  statesman  who 
was  at  the  helm  of  the  British  government, 
and  who  penetrated  into  the  very  depthv  of 
Bonaparte's  designs  and  motives,  knew 
full  well  that  peace  could  never  exist  be* 
tween  the  latter  and  England.  The  po. 
sition  of  France  and  England  towards  each 
other,  at  this  period,  has  been  compared  to 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  ancient  times:  a 
comparison  equally  just  and  happy.  For, 
between  these  two  powers  existed  a  mor. 
tal  hatred,  and  thence  Pitt  was  resolved, 
similar  to  Hannibal,  to  fight  a  war  of  life 
and  death.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
many  voices  in  England  were  in  favor  of 
peace,  inasmuch  as  commerce  was  in  a 
very  depressed  state ;  the  embargo  laid  by 
France  on  the  exportation  of  corn  had  pro^ 
duoed  a  considerable  augmentation  in  its 
price  in  England ;  and,  finally,  the  national 
debt  had  increased  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  five  hundred  and  fif^y-eight  millions 
sterling.  Consequently,  Pitt  gave  in  his 
resignation,  in  onler  not  to  throw  any  ob- 
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Btacle  in  the  way  of  the  said  peaoe,  although 
he  oould  not,  oonacientioualy,  sign  the  treaty 
himself. 

The  peaoe  of  Amiens  was  ooneluded  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1802,  by  the  tenns  of 
which  England  restored  all  she  had  con- 
quered  from  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
except  Trinidad  and  Ceylon,  resigning  even 
Malta,  and  her  conquests  in  Egypt  under 
General  Aberoromby;  the  former  being 
restored  to  the  knights,  and  the  latter  to 
the  Turks.  Such  a  peace,  however,  the 
terms  of  which,  after  the  great  victories 
gained  at  sea,  were  held  to  be  both  unfavor- 
able and  highly  disadvantageous,  oould  not 
last  long,  and  in  less  than  a  year  it  termi- 
nated. England  very  soon  perceived  that 
Bonaparte's  object,  in  desiring  peace,  had 
only  been  to  increase  his  naval  power,  and, 
if  possible,  to  raise  it  to  a  level  with  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  make  himself  master 
of  the  Mediterranean.  He  formed  alli- 
ances with  the  Porte,  the  bey  of  Egypt, 
and  with  the  piratical  states;  and,  soon 
afterwards,  he  prohibited  all  introduction 
of  English  produce  into  France  and  Hol- 
land. Thus  England  found  she  had  no 
less  cause  to  dread  a  state  of  peace  than 
she  had  that  of  war ;  for,  assuredly,  she 
was  as  little  inclined  to  submit  to  a  rival  on 
the  seas,  as  France  was  to  endure  one  on 
the  continent.  Other  causes,  however, 
soon  operated  to  add  to  this  discontent.  It 
became  more  and  more  evident,  that  the 
new  regulations  and  institutions,  already 
brought  to  bear  in  Europe  by  Bonaparte, 
formed  merely  the  introduction  to  those 
other  grand  plans  of  usurpation  he  had 
still  in  contemplation.  The  Cisalpine  re- 
public was  made  to  acknowledge  the  first 
consul  of  France  as  its  president ;  while 
Holland  remained  in  the  occupation  of  the 
French  army,  and  was  placed  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. Switzerland,  which  could  not  be 
brought  to  agree  unanimously  to  the  new 
constitution  forced  upon  her,  was  at  once 
disarmed,  and  changed  into  a  federative 
republic,  it  being  d^ared,  "  that  she  was 
left  to  the  free  administration  of  her  in- 
ternal  affairs,  but,  in  all  external  mat- 
ters, she  was  henceforth  dependent  upon 
France." 
,  England,  after  these  events,  preferring 
open  war  to  an  insecure  peace,  determined 
upon  the  course  she  should  take,  and  de- 
manded from  Bonaparte  the  evacuation  of 


Holland  and  Switzerland,  which  beiog 
refused,  she  declared  war  against  him,  in 
May,  1808.  Bonaparte  had  only  watod 
for  this  opportunity,  in  order  to  take  iiiima> 
dtate  possesskm  of  the  territory  belooging 
to  the  English  crown  on  the  oootinent,  and 
already,  in  the  following  month  of  June^ 
the  French  armies  marched  into  Hanov^, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  eotife 
country,  wholly  indifforent  to  the  Act,  and 
slighting,  altogether,  the  oonsideratioo  that 
it  fomiM  a  portkm  of  the  Germanic  em- 
pire, and,  as  such,  could  not  be  held  or 
bound  to  take  any  share  with  England 
in  the  war.  The  moment  was  deemed 
too  opportune  not  to  be  made  aTailaUe, 
and  thus  a  new  source  was  presented  for 
visiting  us  with  fresh  exactions,  for  main- 
taining a  strict  watoh  over  the  maritime 
commerce  of  the  neighboring  cities,  and 
restricting  their  trade  with  England.  All 
the  Hanoverian  troops  were  disarmed ;  bot 
thousands  of  them  successively  passed  over 
to  the  British  shores,  and,  ibiimiig  then- 
selves  into  a  select  bsltalion,  fought,  under 
the  title  of  the  **  King's  German  Legion," 
against  the  enemy  with  the  greatest  cour- 
age, and  sustained  the  ancient  glory  of 
the  Hanoverian  arms  in  many  sabsequesl 
batties,  sieges,  and  expeditions,  in  Poitu- 
gal,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany 
itself;  while  at  Salamanca,  especially,  the 
brilliant  services  of  this  corps  obtained  for 
the  officers  a  permanent  rank  in  the  Eng- 
lish  army,  as  was  afterwards  oonfinned  bf 
act  of  parliament,  in  1813. 
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Thb  first  yean  of  the  oonsulship  were 
fi>r  France  a  period  of  repose,  and  inariced 
by  order,  industry,  and  prosperity  through- 
out  the  country;  the  most  turbulent,  as 
well  as  the  roost  timid,  were  now  tranquil- 
lized and  breathed  more  freely,  while  the 
name  of  the  first  consul  was  repeated 
everywhere  with  praises  and  blessings. 
And  even  beyond  France  many  looked 
towards  him  with  sanguine  hopes  and  ex. 
pectations,  as  the  only  one  who,  after  the 
recent  period  of  savage  and  inhuman  crime, 
could  re-establish  order  upon  a  solid  basis : 
nor  did  he  want  the  ability  and  energy  ne- 
cessary  to  effect  this  desirable  object.  The 
power  with  which  he  made  every  thing 
yield  to  his  will  was  truly  astounding, 
whether  we  regard  the  promptitude  dis- 
played  in  his  measures  of  administration, 
or  the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  he 
undertook  to  condense  into  a  single  code 
the  results  of  multiplied  experience  in 
public  life.  All  that  was  held  most  valu- 
able in  the  civil  institutions  of  his  period — 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man  in  every 
thing ;  equality  of  the  citizen  in  the  eye 
of  the  law;  abrogation  of  all  feudal  rights; 
liberty  of  conscience  in  all  invisible  mat- 
ters; and  a  government  which,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  combined  the  force  of 
union  in  the  execution  of  laws,  with  the 
advantages  of  variety  of  counsel  in  their 
formation-— all  these,  and  many  other  in- 
stitutions, under  the  fostering  care  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  were  seen  to  grow,  in 
the  now  genial  soil  of  France,  and  to 
ripen  into  maturity,  as  a  striking  and 
praiseworthy  example  for  other  nations. 

What  might  not  this  man  have  been  to 
Europe,  how  different  his  history  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  had  he  made  real  and 
complete  this  beautiful  and  noble  picture, 
of  which  his  zeal,  thus  far  pure,  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice,  already  pre- 
sented,  before  the  eyes  of  all,  a  glorious 
sketch!  How  might  he  not  have  been 
enabled,  for  centuries  to  come,  to  have  led 
on  the  way  to  enlightenment,  and  having 
carried  all  with  him,  have  merited  the 
blessings,  instead  of  the  curses  of  all  man- 
kind! 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  now  elected 
emperor  of  France,  and  thus,  in  the  11th 
year  of  the  republic,  his  imperial  throne 
was  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  royal 
and  legitimate  dynasty;  nevertheless,  his 
ambition  was  not  yet  satisfied.  Immediately 


afterwards,  be  changed  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public into  a  kingdom,  and  created  himself 
King  of  Italy,  together  with  allliis  descend, 
ants ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  moderation,  as 
he  said,  he  appointed  his  son-in-law,  Eu- 
gene de  Beauhamais,  viceroy  of  Italy. 
Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastella,  were  now 
altogether  united  with  France,  as  also  the 
Ligurian  republic.  All  these  changes 
were  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded at  Lun6ville,  and  gave  great  of- 
fence to  Austria,  who  found  sympathy  in 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  now  so 
much  exasperated  by  the  execution  of  the 
duke  d'Bnghien — shortly  before  eftected 
by  the  cruelty  of  Bonaparte — and  who  al- 
ready  felt  himself  called  upon  to  aid  in  the 
protection  of  Europe.  Accordingly  these 
two  powera  now  came  forward  and  made 
known  to  William  Pitt,  the  prime  niinisteT, 
their  wish — ^by  him  long  desired — to  renew 
their  alliance  with  England  against  France. 
A  coalition  was  immediately  formed  be- 
tween these  three  governments,  to  which 
Sweden  was  added  ;  and,  according  to  their 
plan  of  war,  the  French  power  was  to  be 
aUacked  at  every  point,  in  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  and  in  France  itself.  Na. 
poleon,  however,  overthrew  this  design,  in 
his  usual  way,  and  by  the  celerity  of  his 
movements  he  was  enabled  to  anticipate 
the  allies  in  all  their  operations,  and  was 
already  in  advance  of  them  when  and  whera 
least  expected.  Since  1808  he  had  station- 
ed nearly  the  whole  of  his  army  along  the 
northern  coasts  of  France,  in  order  to  ope- 
rate as  a  check  upon  England,  and  wheroi 
indeed,  he  contemplated  makins  a  landing ; 
now,  however,  the  troops  received  march- 
ing orders,  and  suddenly  abandoning  their 
present  quarters,  they  proceeded  by  hasty 
marches  to  the  Rhine,  which  they  speedily 
crossed,  and  forced  the  princes  of  South 
Germany  to  form  an  alliance  with  France ; 
while  the  Austrian  army,  now  under  the 
command  of  general  Mack,  remained  com- 
pletely inactive  in  its  quartere  near  Ulm. 

General  Mack,  otherwise  an  efficient 
leader,  was  on  this  occasion  entirely  desert- 
ed by  his  good  fortune,  and  evinced  a  total 
want  of  resolution  and  judgment ;  for,  ima- 
gining the  enemy  would  advance  upon  him 
direct  from  the  side  of  Swabia,  he  quietly 
awaited  his  coming.  On  his  right  flank  he 
had  at  command  the  Franconian  territories 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  took 
no  share  in  the  war,  and  he  accordingly 
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ooDsidered  himself  completely  'oovered  in 
that  quarter.  But  suoh  a  bulwark  fumiah* 
ed  but  a  poor  means  of  defence  in  front  of 
an  army  led  on  by  Napoleon.  Bemadotte, 
Marmont,  and  the  Bavarians,  disregarding 
the  neutrality  of  Prussia,  very  soon  ad- 
vanced direct  through  Franoonia  towards 
the  Danube,  and  attacking  the  Austrian 
general  in  the  rear,  cut  him  off  from  all 
communication  with  Austria.  Surprised 
and  stupified,  he,  after  a  sanguinary  battle, 
threw  himself  into  Ulm,  where,  instead  of 
forcing  for  himself  a  passage  with  his 
sword  through  the  very  centre  of  his  ene- 
mies,  as  any  other  brave  and  determined 
spirit  would  have  done — and  which  indeed 
had  been  previously  accomplished  by  Duke 
Ferdinand  in  Bohemia,  at  the  head  of  only 
a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry — he  surren* 
dered  himself  prisoner,  together  with  the 
whole  of  his  army,  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1805.  Napoleon,  after  this  first  part  of 
the  campaign,  during  which  he  had  almost 
annihilated  80,000  men,  sent  to  the  senate 
in  Paris  forty  standards  he  had  taken,  say- 
ing, "  They  were  a  present  from  the  chil- 
dren to  their  fathers." 

The  French  army  marched  on  without 
any  obstacle  to  the  capital  of  Austria,  and 
took  possession  of  it  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber,  1805.  The  Russians  and  Austrians 
had  retreated  to  Moravia,  and  on  the  2d 
of  December  the  allied  and  French  armies 
stood  front  to  front  near  Austerlitz,  re- 
solved to  hazard  a  decisive  engagement. 
The  battle — called  by  Napoleon  the  three 
•mperors'  battle — commenced  on  a  beauti- 
fully sunbright,  frosty  morning.  The  al- 
lies, however,  were  not  well  supplied  with 
leaders,  and  their  movements,  therefore, 
were  not  made  in  the  best  order ;  in  addi- 
turn  to  which,  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  strength  and  position  of  the  French 
army,  whence  the  Russian  line  of  battle 
was  very  soon  broken  through ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  their  bravery,  the  troops  were 
put  to  rout.  The  left  wing  sought  to  save 
themselves  by  crossing  a  frozen  lake,  but 
Napoleon  ordered  the  artillery  to  play  upon 
the  ice,  which  speedily  dissolved  and  im- 
mersed the  whole  of  the  fugitives  within 
its  deep  waters,  where  they  perished.  Never, 
theless  this  victory  was  not  so  easily  gain- 
ed, nor  would  its  results  have  been  so  de- 
cisive, had  not  the  emperor  Francis,  in 
his  anxiety  for  his  subjects,  hastened  to 
conclude  a  peace,  and  demanded,  for  this 


purpose,  a  rather  premature  conference 
with  Napoleon  in  the  mill  of  Saroachitz, 
for  on  the  following  day  a  body  of  12,000 
Russians  arrived  to  reinf<»x)e  the  array, 
which  had  now  rallied.  In  addition  to  this, 
too,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  collected 
an  army  of  20,000  men  in  Bohemia,  and 
completely  routed  the  Bavarians,  taking 
possession  of  the  whole  country  ;  Hungary 
was  arming  everywhere ;  Archduke  Charles 
was  now  in  full  march  from  Italy  with  his 
victorious  army  to  the  aid  of  his  country, 
and  would  arrive  in  a  few  days  to  deliver 
Vienna  and  harass  the  enemy's  rear  ;  while 
the  Russians  and  English  had  now  landed 
at  Naples,  and  the  Rusfdan,  Swedish,  and 
English  troops  had  already  entered  Han- 
over;  finally,  however,  what  was  more 
important  than  all  this,  the  Prussian  troops 
were  now  assembling  in  order  to  revenge 
themselves  for  the  violation  of  their  tern- 
tory  of  Anspach.  Nevertheless  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  very  anxious  for  peace, 
signed  a  -treaty  for  a  suspension  of  arms. 
The  misfortunes  of  his  country  were  a 
source  of  great  pain  to  him,  and  he  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hope  that  a  peace, 
purchased  as  it  must  be  from  such  an  ene- 
my at  such  heavy  sacrifices,  might  still  be 
rendered  permanent ;  as  if  sacrifices,  how. 
ever  great,  could  ever  satiate  the  latter'a 
inordinate  love  of  conquest ! 

The  Prussian  ambassador.  Count  von 
Haugwitz,  who  had  been  deputed  by  his 
government  to  prescribe  either  the  terms  of 
peace  or  to  declare  war,  found  himself 
placed  in  a  ver^  embarrassing  position  af- 
ter the  resoluUon  expressed  by  Austria, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  he  deeooed 
it  most  prudent,  instead  of  giving  vent  to 
the  menaces  as  instructed  by  his  aovereign, 
to  adopt  a  more  moderate  and  pacific  style 
of  language.  The  French,  when  they 
found  this,  expressed  themselves  thus: 
'*  That  they  could  not  but  praise  the  wis- 
dom shown  by  the  Prussian  goveminenl, 
which  had  never  possessed  a  more  (aithful 
and  disinterested  friend  than  France  ;  al- 
though,  at  the  same  time,  the  French  na- 
tion  was  wholly  independent  of  every 
other,  and  that  150,000  enemies  niore  ia 
the  war  would  only  have  tended  to  prolong 
it  a  little  longer."  The  Prussian  ambas- 
sador ought  to  have  given  the  right  inter- 
pretation to  this  language,  and  feeling  the 
dignity  of  his  country  wounded  thereby, 
he  was  bound  forthwith  and  on  the  sped  to 
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have  made  known  the  resolution  he  con- 
veyed from  his  government— especially  as 
Austria  had  not  yet  signed  the  treaty — a 
resolution  which,  nevertheless,  six  months 
afterwards,  his  kin£  was  forced  to  carry 
into  execution.  And  Austria,  had  she  seen 
that  Prussia  was  really  in  earnest,  would, 
without  doubt,  have  preferred  even  a  con- 
tinuation  of  the  war  to  a  disgraceful  peace. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  Haugwitz,  with- 
out even  possessing  the  necessary  power, 
signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  by  which 
Prussia  gave  up  the  province  of  Anspach  to 
Bavaria,  Cleves  and  Neufchatel  to  France, 
receiving  in  exchange  Hanover,  to  which 
England  by  no  means  renounced  her  claim. 
Thus  Napoleon  strewed  the  seeds  of  divi- 
sion between  Prussia  and  England,  well 
knowing  that  if  united  those  two  powers 
must  be  too  formidable  for  him. 

Five  days  after,  the  treaty  being  drawn 
up,  it  was  signed  by  Austria,  at  Presburg, 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1805 ;  and  by 
this  peace,  tl^e  terms  of  which  were  more 
severe  than  any  hitherto  made,  Austria 
lost  one  thousand  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  three  millions  of  subjects— constituting 
its  most  valuable  possessions.  The  Tynn 
—-ever  faithful,  and  which  had  shown  its 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Austria,  more 
especially  in  the  last  war — ^Burgau,  Eich- 
stadt,  a  portion  of  Passau,  Voralberg,  to- 
gether with  other  lands  in  eastern  Austria, 
were  ceded  to  Bavaria  ;  what  Austria  pos- 
sessed in  Swabia  was  given  up  to  WUrtem- 
berg  and  Baden,  and  the  Venetian  states 
were  yielded  to  Italy.  In  compensation 
for  all  this  Austria  received  but  a  trifling 
indemnification,  viz.,  Salzburg;  the  elec- 
toral prince  of  Salzburg  being  forced  to 
leave  that  territory,  which  he  had  only  re- 
cently received,  and  accept  of  Wurzburg, 
which  Bavaria  renounced.  All  these  coun- 
tries with  their  inhabitants  were  treated 
like  so  much  merchandise,  passing  from 
the  hands  of  one  into  those  or  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  market.  Such 
were  the  principles  of  the  despotic  con- 
queror, by  which  he  sought  to  eradicate 
all  love  and  attachment  towards  the  ancient 
hereditary  princes  of  the  empire,  and  thus, 
by  destroying  all  national  patriotic  feeling, 
his  object  was  to  reduce  the  subject  to  a 
complete  state  of  submission,  alive  only  to 
the  mortifying  conviction  of  the  service  he 
bad  to  render  to  whatever  master  he  was 
placed  under— whether  native  or  foreign, 
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of  to-day  or  yesterday — and  whom  he  waa 
born  only  to  obey. 

In  order  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
WUrtembei^  were  created  kings,  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  elector  of  Baden,  were  grant- 
ed the  uncontrolled  government,  6r  rather 
— to  use  the  more  favorite  expression  of 
that  period — the  sovereignty  of  their  lands. 
The  emperor  himself  renounced  all  claim 
to  the  exercise  of  supreme  power  over  their 
states,  and  thus  the  empire  by  this  act 
paved  the  way  for  its  eventual  dissolution, 
and  the  storm  gathered  more  and  more 
fiercely,  until  it  finally  burst  forth  in  all 
its  fury,  producing  those  sad  effects  which 
sealed  the  doom  of  our  country. 

The  first  word  pronounced  by  Bonaparte 
after  the  peace  of  Presburg,  was,  as  usual 
with  him,  the  sentence  of  confi^^cation.. 
The  king  of  Naples  having  received  into* 
his  territories  an  allied  body  of  English' 
and  Russian  troops,  the  French  emperor 
immediately  ordered  his  brother  Joseph 
and  Mass^na,  with  60,000  men,  to  march 
into  and  take  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Italy  ;  adding,  in  the  manifesto  he  sent 
with  them,  <*  That  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
had  ceased  to  reign  in  Naples."  This 
dreadful  word  produced  so  much  alarm  in 
the  royal  family  of  that  house,  that  the 
king  abandoned  his  capital  and  fled  to 
Sicily,  while  Napoleon  declared  his  brother 
Joseph  king  of  Naples.  This  new  throne, 
nevertheless,  was  not  gained  without  the 
sacrifice  of  much  blood,  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Italy  rose  up  en  masse  against 
the  invaders,  and  defended  themselves  with 
great  courage ;  but  they  were  at  length 
forced  to  submit  to  the  French,  who  poured 
large  bodies  of  troops  into  the  country,  and 
both  Calabria  and  Abrazza  were  conquered' 
and  completely  devastated. 

Holland  was  next  on  the  list,  being  like- 
wise changed  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to 
another  brother,  Louis  Bonaparte,  as  his 
portion.  That  country,  however,  did  not 
suffer  by  the  change,  as  the  new  sovereign 
anxiously  promot^  its  prosperity,  feeling 
it  his  duty  rather  to  reign  for  the  good  of 
his  people  than  be  controlled  by  the  will  of 
his  brother.  Immediately  afterwards,  the* 
brother-in-law  of  the  emperor,  Joachim* 
Murat,  received  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and 
Berg,  on  the  Rhine,  the  former  having 
been  ceded  by  Prussia,  and  the  latter  by 
Bavaria   for  Anspach;    and,  finally,  toi 
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Alexander  Berthier,  who  was  the  emperor's 
opofidential  adviser,  was  allotted  the  prio- 
otpality  of  Westphalia. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  this  eventful  year 
that  the  last  blow  was  inflicted  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  Germanic  empire ;  itsdis- 
solution,  which  already  existed  in  the  act, 
was  now  clearly  and  definitively  confirmed. 
On  the  12th  of  July  a  Rhenish  league  was 
Isrmed,  by  which  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
WUrtemberg,  the  electoral  arch-chancel- 
lor, the  elector  of  Baden,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  the  duke  of  Berg, 
(the  last  four  as  grand-dukes,)  together  with 
the  princes  of  Nassau  and  Hohenzollero, 
and  other  petty  princes  and  nobles,  separ- 
ated themselves  from  the  imperial  alliance, 
and  acknowledged  the  emperor  of  France 
as  the  protector  of  their  confederation.  He 
commanded  the  right  of  naming  the  prince- 
primate  of  the  league,  who  presided  at  the 
assembly ;  of  deciding  upon  the  question  of 
war  and  peace,  and  fixing  the  contingent 
to  be  furnished  ;  so  that  each  war  of  France 
must  become  a  war  of  the  Rhenish  con  fed- 
eration,  and  thus  forcing  its  members  to 
take  up  arms  in  her  cause,  even  against 
their  compatriots  of  Germany.  By  such 
sacrifices  the  princes  obtained  unlimited 
authority,  without  being  dependent  upon 
any  tribunal  to  which  their  subjects  in  case 
of  necessity  mifht  appeal,  and  without  be- 
ing bound  to  adopt  any  ameliorated  meas- 
ures of  government.  On  all  these  points, 
the  resolutions  of  the  league  were  clear  and 
|)recise ;  but  in  all  the  rest,  every  thing 
was  obscure  and  equivocal,  in  order  that 
the  protector's  will  might  operate  with  all 
the  effect  of  a  law.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  this  confedera- 
tion ;  its  fate  was  very  soon  decided,  and  pos- 
terity will  no  doubt  seek  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  its  existence  from  our  history. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  deposing  the 
degraded  crown  of  the  ancient  empire  more 
than  a  thousand  years  after  Charlemagne 
had  placed  it  upon  his  own  head,  declared 
himself,  oii  the  6th  of  August,  1806,  hered- 
itary  emperor  of  Austria. 

What  protection,  however,  Germany  had 
to  expect  from  her  new  self-made  guardian, 
when  compared  with  that  afforded  her  by 
the  house  of  Austria,  was  immediately 
shown.  .  For,  at  the  very  moment  itself, 
when  the  French  envoy,  Bacher,  renewed 
the  assurance  that  France  would  never  ex- 
tend  her  froatiers  beyond  the  Rhine,  the 


fortress  of  Wesel  was  arbitrarilj  takeo 
possession  of  by  the  French,  and  choseo  as 
the  head-quarters  of  the  aerenty-fifth  divi- 
sion  of  their  army. 

The  hostile  designs  contemplated  by  die 
formation  of  the  Rhenish  confederation  were 
directed  against  Prussia  as  well  as  Austria ; 
for  both  powers  beheld  those  who  had  remain- 
ed their  natural  allies  during  the  existence 
of  the  imperial  government,  now  changed 
into  enemies,  ready  to  declare  their  hostility 
towards  them  at  the  first  outbreak  with 
France.  Napoleon  had  up  to  this  moment 
tantalized  the  king  of  Prussia  with  the  pros- 
pect  of  being  able  to  form,  under  his  protec- 
tion, an  alliance  in  the  north,  embracing 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Grerroany,  aitei 
the  model  of  that  of  the  Rhine  ;  now,  how- 
ever,  such  alliance  was  completely  repudi- 
ated, and  even  the  restoration  of  Hanover 
to  England  was  not  withheld  by  France. 
Every  thing,  indeed,  was  done  to  mortify 
Prussia,  and  make  it  evident  that  the  French 
emperor  was  resolved  not  to  endure  the  ex- 
istence of  any  independent  nation  beside  h» 
own.  At  length  the  indignant  king  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  protect  his  oountiy 
against  farther  insult  and  humiliation  from 
the  hands  of  the  insolent  invader,  and  In 
this  determination  he  was  supported  by  the 
voice  of  his  army  and  the  nation  throughout 
Accordingly  he  demanded  that  France 
should  withdraw  her  troops  from  Germany, 
that  she  should  no  longer  oppose  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  northern  alliance,  and  that  Wesel 
should  be  at  once  evacuated  by  the  French 
troops.  Compliance  with  these  demands 
having  been  refused,  Prussia  forthwith  de- 
clarecTwar. 

When  he  received  this  declaration  Na- 
poleon said  :  "  His  heart  grieved  to  see  that 
the  genius  of  evil  swayed  continually,  and 
ever  frustrated  his  plans  ibr  the  promcrtkn 
of  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  happiness 
of  his  contemporaries."  He  now  assem- 
bled his  armies,  which  were  all  ready  for 
action,  in  France  and  Swabia,  and  he  ad- 
vanced with  rapid  marches  towards  the 
Thuringian  forest.  On  the  north  side  of 
this  forest  was  posted  the  grand  Prussian 
army  under  the  orders  of  the  duke  of  Bmns- 
wick,  an  intrepid  but  old  soldier  of  seventy- 
two  years  of  age,  and  whose  principal  offi- 
cers were  in  a  state  of  disunion.  Only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  Prus^an  army 
had  taken  any  share  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  thus  been  enabled   to  maks 
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tbemaelves  acquainted  with  the  lightning- 
like  celerity  of  movement  now  practised  by 
the  French  armies  in  all  their  operations ; 
the  majority  had  abandoned  themselves  to 
ease  and  indifTerence  during  the  l(mg  peace 
of  three-and.forty  yeari,  and  it  was  because 
the  outward  form  of  the  institutions  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  still  existed,  that  their  con- 
tlnued  reliance  upon  themselves  became  the 
more  dangerous.  Not  that  either  courage 
or  capacity  was  wanting  in  many  individu- 
als,  but  they  were  altogether  without  that 
energetic  genius  so  necessary  to  unite  the 
vhole.  Thence  they  were  forced  to  expe- 
rience—what indeed  the  most  pusillanimous 
among  them  could  never  have  thought  pos- 
sible— that,  as  in  the  wars  of  the  ancient 
'World,  one  unlucky  day  decided  the  fate  of 
an  entire  kinffdom. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  Prince  Lewis  of 
Prussia,  the  king's  cousin,  in  his  impetuous 
warlike  ardor,  imprudently  engaged  the 
enemy  in  an  equal  contest  near  Sutlfeld, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  on  the  spot. 
This  unfortunate  affair  laid  open  for  the 
French  the  entire  route  of  the  Saale,  and 
advancing  now  with  a  superior  force,  they 
surrounded  the  left  flank  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  cut  off  all  communication  with 
Saxony ;  hence,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
Davoust  was  already  in  possession  of  Naum- 
bui^.  The  supplies  of  the  Prussians  were 
lost,  which  reduced  the  whole  army  to  a 
state  of  the  greatest  want,  unavoidably  pro- 
ducing  depression  and  disorganization,  and 
in  this  condition  the  troops  were  called  upon 
to  fight,  having  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe  in 
front  of  them  instead  of  in  their  rear:  thus 
the  army  was  vanquished  already  before 
the  battle. 

A  portion  of  the  Prussian  army  was  at 
Amerstadt,  under  the  command  of  tkeduke 
of  Brunswick ;  and  the  other,  under  the 
orders  of  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe,  was 
stationed  at  Jena  and  Vierzehnheiligen, 
but  both  without  at  all  acting  in  combina- 
tlon  with  each  other ;  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly attacked  and  defeated  on  the 
same  day.  Marshal  Davoust  fought  at 
Auerstadt,  and  Napoleon  at  Jena.  The 
duke  of  Brunswick  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  battle  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball  ;  his  death  disarranged  the  plan  of 
^the  battle  and  threw  the  army  into  confu- 
sion.  The  desperate  courage  of  a  few 
scattered  regiments  could  neither  compen- 
aate  for  the  want  of  the  co-operation  or  the 


whole  army,  nor  eSoct  a  general  restora- 
tion of  confidence.  Surrounded  on  every 
skle,  the  Prussians  retreated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Weimar,  where  they  hoped  to  find 
themselves  reinforced  by  the  corps  under 
the  command  of  the  pnnce  of  Hohenlohe^ 
not  being  aware  that  his  army  had  experi- 
enced a  similar  fate  at  the  same  moment 
They  were,  however,  very  soon  unde- 
ceived ;  for  the  disorder  was  so  general  in 
both  armies,  that  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
while  the  one  army  was  retreating  in  all 
haste  fromAuerstadt  to  Weimar,  it  met  a 
portkm  of  the  other  which  was  in  full 
flight  from  Weimar  to  Auerstadt. 

Ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  Na- 
poleon  marched  into  Berlin  itself;  and  in 
less  than  six  weeks  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  he  had  already  advanced 
as  iar  as  the  Vistula  and  made  himself 
master  of  nearly  the  entire  kingdom,  con- 
taining nearly  nine  millions  of  inhabitants 
and  numerous  fortified  towns — the  fruits 
of  a  single  battle,  in  which  an  army,  which 
had  hitherto  maintained  its  character  as 
the  most  distinguished  body  of  troops  in 
Europe,  was  completely  annihilated. 

This  speedy  conquest  of  the  Prussian 
states— a  conquest  far  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions even  of  the  emperor  himself— had 
completely  banished  from  the  heart  of  the 
conqueror  every  feeling  of  moderation, 
aad  only  served  to  excite  within  his  ambi* 
tious  soul  a  greater  desire  for  unlimited 
dosninion.  Bneouraged  by  his  success,  he 
declared  in  Bei4in,  that  he  would  never 
gtve  up  that  city  until  he  had  conquered  a 
general  peace ;  and  it  was  from  the  same 
city  that  he  issued  the  decree  of  the  21st 
of  November,  1806,  against  the  English, 
by  which  the  British  islands  were  declared 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  British  manufac- 
tures excluded  from  all  the  continental 
ports,  all  British  property  on  the  continent, 
and  vessels  that  had  only  even  touched  on 
the  shores  of  Albion,  were  to  he  seized. 
This  unheard-of  system  might  have  crush- 
ed the  commercial  prosperity  of  England  ; 
but  the  results,  as  it  turned  out,  were  more 
injurious  to  the  continent.  For  Enn^Iand, 
now  taking  possession  of  all  the  colonies 
of  Europe,  cultivated  their  soil  with  grt^at 
care  and  industry,  and  instead  of  import- 
ing the  timber  for  the  construction  of  her 
ships  from  the  north  of  Europe,  supplied 
herself  therewith  from  Canada  and  Ire- 
land ;  while  Europe  iteelf  found  its  com- 
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meroe  laagulsh  and  sink,  and  although  ite 
industry  furnished  many  articles  which  it 
would  otherwise  have  imported  from  Eng. 
land,  it  could  not  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  its  commerce  on  the  seas. 

The  remains  of  the  Prussian  army  under 
Kalkreuth  and  Lestocq,  now  made  more 
wise  by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  few 
last  months,  and  rendered  a  more  select 
and  organized  body  of  troops,  formed  a 
junction  with  the  Russians,  who  now  en- 
tered once  more  the  field  of  battle.  After 
several  skirmishes  in  Poland,  all  without 
any  important  results,  the  two  armies, 
amounting  to  nearly  200,000  men,  again 
met  in  Prussia,  and  on  the  7th  and  8th  of 
February,  1807,  during  the  most  severe 
frost  and  amidst  a  continuous  fall  of  snow, 
they  fought  another  sanguinary  battle  at 
Eylau,  near  I^Onigsberg.  The  iliu  of  the 
French  guard  were  here  completely  anni- 
hilated, and  the  battle  still  remained  unde- 
cided. The  Russians  fought  with  the  most 
determined  and  unshaken  courage,  and  the 
Prussians  under  the  orders  of  Lestocq,  ar- 
riving just  in  time  to  the  aid  of  the  right 
wing,  which  was  hard  pressed,  bravely 
repulsed  the  final  attack  of  the  French 
with  complete  success.  Both  armies  main, 
tained  the  field,  each  claiming  the  victory  ; 
the  advantage,  however,  was  on  the  side 
of  the  allies,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  a  fresh  attack  on  the  third  day  must 
force  the  French  to  make  a  retreat.  But 
Beningsen,  the  Russian  general,  did  not 
hold  himself  bound  to  exact  from  his  army, 
already  so  much  fatigued,  such  superhu- 
man efforts,  and  he  therefore  retired  to 
KOnigsberg.  The  French  likewise  with- 
drew to  their  old  position  on  the  Passarge, 
and  an  iminterrupted  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties was  preserved  for  the  space  of  four 
months,  during  which  the  two  armies 
strengthened  their  forces  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  while,  meantime,  this  overwhelming 
burden  of  several  hundred  thousand  for- 
eign  troops  dispersed  all  over  her  kingdom, 
inflicted  upon  ill-fated  Prussia  incalculable 
sufferinff  and  distress. 

Napoleon,  during  this  interval,  hastened, 
with  all  possible  activity,  to  lay  siege  to 
Dantzic ;  this  strong  fortification  was  com- 
manded by  General  Kalkreuth,  and  was 
bravely  defended  by  him,  until,  finding  all 
communication  with  the  sea  cut  off,  by 
which  he  was  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  re- 
lief, be  was  fi>roed  to  a  surrender  on  the 


24th  of  May,  although  upon  bonoraUe 
terms  of  capitulation.  The  Russians  aod 
Prussians,  after  having  neglected  to  avtil 
themselves  of  the  former  favorable  and 
decisive  moment,  now  advanced  and  at^ 
tacked  the  Frenoh  intrenchments  on  the 
Passarge.  They  fought  with  the  greatest 
bravery,  but  the  enemy  having  been  rein- 
forced by  the  30,000  men  who  had  jost 
returned  from  the  siege  oi  Dantzic,  and 
being  likewise  well  protected  by  their 
strong  intrenchments,  they  repulsed  the 
allies,  and  were  now,  in  their  turn,  en^ 
bled  to  act  upon  the  ofifensive.  A  succes. 
sion  of  severe  and  obstinate  fightiog  took 
place  from  the  5th  to  the  12th  of  June,  on 
which  day  the  decisive  battle  of  Friedlaiid 
was  fought.  This  hard-contested  actios 
lasted  from  the  dawn  of  day  to  the  middle 
of  night.  The  Russians  fought  with  great 
bravery,  and  the  victory  was  decidedly  oo 
their  side ;  but  in  their  elated  feelings, 
they  neglected  to  exercise  that  cautioa 
which  should  always  be  observed,  even  by 
a  conqueror.  Thus,  towards  the  alter. 
noon,  the  divisions  under  Ney  and  Victor, 
together  with  Bonaparte's  guard,  marched 
into  the  field,  and  the  fiite  of  this  aangui* 
nary  day  was  at  once  decided ;  the  Ras* 
sians  were  overthrown  on  all  sides,  and 
retreating  across  the  river  Alle,  they  fell 
back  upon  their  own  frontiers,  and  gained 
the  river  Niemen.  On  the  19th  of  June, 
Napoleon  took  and  entered  Tilsit,  the  last 
of  the  Prussian  towns,  and  on  the  16th  of 
the  same  month,  his  army  took  posseasioo 
of  Kttnigsbeig. 

A  conference  now  took  place  betveea 
the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia,  on  a 
raft  erected  on  the  river  Niemen,  at  which 
a  peace  was  speedily  agreed  upon,  the  dis- 
memberment of  Prussia  was  decided,  and 
a  compact  for  nuitual  support  in  the  reli- 
tions  of  Europe  concluded  for  a  fixed  pe- 
riod. Napoleon,  always  so  happy  in  the 
employment  of  cunning  and  specious  lan- 
guage, of  which  he  was  a  perfect  master, 
succeeded  this  time,  likewise,  in  persuading 
the  emperor  Alexander,  that  his  sole  ob- 
ject was  the  pacification  of  the  continent; 
while  all  hb  plans  were  uniquely  direct- 
ed towards  protecting  the  coasts  againi 
the  insolent  arrogance  of  the  English  na- 
tion, and  to  secure  eventually  the  free  do- 
minion of  the  seas.  He  then  pretended 
that  his  chief  desire  was  to  form  a  bond  of 
lasting  friendship  with  Russia,  in  ordtf 
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that,  both  united,  they  might  be  enabled  to 
establish  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
Europe,  inasmuch  as  then,  without  their 
concurrence,  no  war  could  arise  to  inter- 
rupt the  union  of  nations. 

Accordingly,  in  this  peace,  Cattaro,  Ra- 
gusa,  and  the  seven  isles  (of  the  Ionian 
seas)  were  given  up  to  France  by  Russia, 
who  received  in  return,  as  compensaticm, 
large  tracts  of  land,  together  with  400,000 
subjects  belonging  to  Prussian  Poland ; 
while  Frederick  William,  who  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  call  any  part  of  his  kingdom  his 
own,  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  most  de- 
grading and  painful  sacrifices,  and  ceded 
eventually  the  moiety  of  his  possessions 
with  5,000,000  of  subjects,  including,  among 
the  rest,  the  city  of  Dantzic,  which  was 
now  declared  a  free  city,  and  the  Polish 
territory,  which  was  changed  into  a  grand- 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  of  which  the  king  of 
Saxony  was  chosen  grand-duke.  Thus, 
Frederick  Augustus,  who  had  declared 
himself  a  neutral  power  three  days  after 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  soon  afterwards 
joined  in  alliance  with  France,  was  now 
king  of  Saxony  and  a  member  of  the  Rhe- 
nish Confederation. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Prussia  lost  the 
whole  of  her  territories  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Rhine,  the  greater  part  of  which 
Bonaparte  converted  into  a  new  kingdom — 
Westphalia — ^which  he  gave  to  his  youngest 
brother,  Jerome ;  to  which  he  added  a  por- 
tion of  Hanover,  the  duchy  of  Brunswick — 
because  its  duke  had  been  leader  of  the 
Prussian  army — and  the  principality  of 
Hesse-Cassel.  Thus  the  terrible  ban  was 
now  at  once  pronounced  and  executed 
against  the  house  of  Hesse,  vie. :  "  That  it 
should  cease  to  reign,  for  having,'^  as  he 
said,  '<  always  shown  itself  inimical  to 
France,  and  for  having  farther,  in  this  war 
with  Prussia,  maintained  so  equivocal  a 
position."  Such  was  termed  the  neutrality 
which  Hesse  had  so  strictly  observed  of 
her  own  accord  throughout  the  war.  The 
entire  country  was  forthwith  invaded  and 
conquered,  and  the  elector  driven  from  his 
capital  and  made  a  fugitive;  while  the 
new  king,  a  complete  stranger,  entered  its 

gites  in  triumph,  followed  by  a  train  of 
rench  officials,  and,  to  the  shame  of  Ger- 
many,  mounted  the  throne  of  this  ancient 
princely  family,  the  descendants  of  the 
Saxons  and  Chatti. 


King  Frederick  William  was  now  left 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  his  states  and 
subjects,  yet  in  the  latter  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  firm  and  devoted  body  of 
men ;  while  he  had  the  additional  gratifi- 
cation of  knowing  that  at  least  three  of  his 
fortified  cities  in  Prussia — Ck)lberg,  Grau- 
denz,  and  Pillau,  bravely  refused  to  accept 
terms  of  surrender  from  the  enemy,  and 
that  two  others  in  Silesia — ^Kosel  and'Glatz 
— ^likewise  maintained  a  successful  de- 
fence. Graudenz  was  commanded  by  a 
veteran.  General  Courbiere,  who,  when 
summoned  by  the  French  to  surrender, 
and  who  represented  to  him  that  the  kins 
had  now  lost  his  kingdom  and  had  crossed 
the  Niemen,  replied :  *^  Well  then,  I  will 
be  king  in  Graudenz." 

The  king  had  placed  Colberg  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Gneisenau,  well  as- 
sured beforehand  that  in  him  he*  sent  a  pil- 
lar  of  strength  to  that  city,  and  one  who 
would  never  yield.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
free  corps  of  light  hussars  had  been  formed 
in  the  neighborhood,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  king,  by  a  young  heroic  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Schill,  assisted  by  others  of  equally 
daring  character,  which  continually  har- 
assed and  fell  upon  the  enemy's  troops 
everywhere  around. 

Meantime  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris, 
and  brought  with  him,  as  tokens  of  triumph, 
the  car  of  victory  which  he  had  removed 
from  one  of  the  gates  of  Berlin,  together 
with  the  sword  of  Frederick  the  Great; 
while  he  caused  two  bridges  to  be  erected 
in  the  capital,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
two  great  battles  of  Jena  and  Austerlitzl 
His  domination,  indeed,  was  by  this  new 
peace  raised  to  such  a  pinnacle  of  glory, 
and  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  to  be 
so  firmly  established,  that  whoever  Vould 
have  predicted  that  ere  the  elapse  of  a  few 
more  years  those  very  Prussians,  then  trod- 
den  under  foot,  would  march  into  Paris  it- 
self, and,  arms  in  hand,  retake  possession 
of  their  car  of  victory,  would  only  have 
been  laughed  at  and  treated  as  a  maniac. 
But  those  who  could  penetrate  into  Napo- 
leon's character,  might  have  easily  fore, 
seen  that  his  restless  ambition  must  soon 
hurry  him  on  to  contend  for  fresh  con. 
quests ;  but  which,  although  acquired,  only 
produced  his  eventual  overthrow* 
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Austria  was  once  more  rouaedy  and 
actuated  by  the  same  motives  of  honor  as 
influenced  Prussia  in  the  year  1806»  she 
determined  at  any  sacrifice  to  revenge  her- 
self  for  the  insolent  arrogance  and  menaces 
of  her  detested  enemy ;  accordingly  she 
took  up  arms  again,  and  recommeoced  war 
in  1809.  Her  own  immediate  territory,  it 
is  true,  had  not  undergone  the  same  treat, 
ment  as  that  of  her  neighbor,  but  it  was 
this  very  state  of  suffering  and  degradation 
in  which  she  beheld  those  around  her,  that 
induced  her  to  take  this  step.  In  addition 
to  this,  Napoleon  had  in  the  preceding 
summer  held  a  meeting  with  the  emperor 
Alexander  at  Erfurt,  and  there  had  renew- 
ed moro  firmly  his  alliance  with  that  mon- 
arch, by  which  it  appeared  as  if  Russia 
and  France  had  resolved  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  right  of  assuming  the  oha- 
racter  of  arbitrators  of  Europe,  and  thus 
treat  Austria,  which  for  so  many  centuries 
had  been  the  central  point  of  the  European 
powers,  as  no  longer  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. This  conduct  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated  with  patience,  for  beyond  a  cer- 
tain degree,  patience  itself  degenerates 
into  pusillanimity.  Thence  Austria's  de- 
daration  of  war  was  in  all  respects  honor- 
able, noble,  and  generous,  for  she  came 
forth  and  entered  the  field  of  battle  unsup^ 
ported  by  any  other  power,  trusting  alone 
to  her  own  resources. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Austria, 
well  knowing  that  on  the  present  occasion 
she  must  not  depend  upon  her  regular  ar- 
my alone  for  her  safety,  resol>^  upon 
carrying  on  the  war  in  all  its  extent  and 
making  it  national.  She  issued  proclama- 
tions  for  a  general  rising  of  the  people  to 
rally  under  her  banners  as  volunteers; 
formed  numerous  bodies  of  them  into  regu- 


lar raiments  of  Landwehr  or  p^briolio 
defemfers,  appealed  to  the  nation  in  the 
moat  eloquent  and  heart-stirring  iangua^ 
placed  this  princes  of  her  own  royal  houK 
at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  finally  avail- 
ed herself  of,  and  brought  at  once  ioto 
operation,  all  the  pdiivers  and  resources  of 
her  rich  and  beautiful  poasesuoos,  to  an 
extent  never  before  effected :  productive 
altogether  of  such  determined  co.openLtion 
throughout  the  entire  nation,  that  if  ever 
its  immediate  deliverance  and  peimaneot 
liberty  might  be  looked  upon  as  secured 
through  its  own  united  strength,  such  gla 
rious  results  might  be  justly  anticipated  oo 
the  present  occasion. 

But  now  in  1809,  as  previously  in  1806^ 
Europe  was  not  yet  ripe  for  her  deliver- 
ance ;  it  was  still  necessary  that  the  fire 
of  purification  should  penetrate  in  all  parts, 
and  that  the  misery,  already  so  geoersl, 
should  be  rendered  infinitely  greater,  in 
order  that  every  feeling  of  ^^tism  should 
be  renounced,  and  the  history  of  the  eutiie 
world  present  the  grand  and  unusual  spec- 
tacle of  a  holy  war,  in  which  all  nations  of 
the  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  should 
rise  up  as  one  single  individual,  animated 
by  one  spirit  only,  and,  united  by  one  ooow 
mon  bond,  fight  for  liberty,  honor,  and 
virtue. 

What  Grerman  patriot,  to  whom  his  na- 
tive country  is  more  dear  and  precious 
than  all  other  possessions,  can  ever  foi^get 
the  fluctuating  feelings  of  hope  and  iear 
by  which  he  was  agitated  during  this  war 
of  1809,  or  the  indignation  aroused  within 
him  when  he  beheld  the  enemy  he  so  hated 
and  loathed  advancing  with  his  army,  the 
flower  of  which  was  composed  of  bis  fel- 
low-countrymen, the  federalists  of  the 
Rhine  1  Who  can  ever  forget  bow  with 
this  brave  body  of  Germans  he  forced  the 
Austrians  by  furious  and  incessant  attacks 
to  retreat  from  Bavaria,  into  which  terri- 
tory they  had  only  just  penetrated,  and 
how  in  his  arrogance  he  declared,  that  ere 
the  lapse  of  another  month  he  would  march 
into  Vienna  itself?  Truly,  this  was  a  dis- 
astrous period  for  Austria,  and  the  actions 
fought  at  Pfaffenhofen,  Tann,  Abensbei]^. 
Landshut,  Eckmiihl,  and  RatisboD,  from 
the  19th  to  the  23d  of  April,  although 
mainUined  with  the  greatest  bravery  and 
determination,  ended  in  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Austrian  army ;  these  sad 
results,    however,   were  more  especiallj 
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produced  through  the  fault  committed  by 
the  Austrians  in  exteoding  their  line  of 
forces  to  too  great  a  length,  and  thus  Na- 
poleon, with  his  usual  celerity  of  move 
ment,  brought  his  entire  force  against  one 
single  point.  He  was  then  enabled  to  ad> 
vance  with  the  iUU  of  his  army,  and  espe- 
cially his  cavalry,  and  by  throwing  him. 
self  now  against  one  division,  then  against 
another,  he  succeeded  by  these  overwhelm- 
ing  attacks  in  throwing  the  Austrian  line 
into  complete  disorder.  And  it  must  cer. 
tainly  be  admitted  that  on  this  occasion 
especially,  he  gave  remarkable  proofs  of 
his  military  genius  and  talents.  He  ap- 
peared everywhere,  and  in  the  thickest  of 
every  danger  at  the  moment  he  was  re- 
quired,  his  presence  and  example  inspiring 
his  soldiers  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Indeed,  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  determined 
to  devote  all  his  strength  and  power  this 
time  towards  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
Austrian  army,  for  he  followed  up  his  vic- 
tory without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  rest- 
ing neither  niffht  nor  day. 

The  Archduke  Charles  retreated  with 
his  troops,  which,  in  spite  of  the  sanguinary 
days  of  April,  still  formed  a  powerful  ar- 
my, to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  to- 
wards Bohemia ;  while  Napoleon  advanced 
along  the  right  bank  to  Vienna.  The 
Archduke  Maximilian  defended  this  city  for 
a  few  days  successfully  ;  but  owing  to  its 
great  extent,  and  the  want  of  necessary 
means  of  defence,  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
out  a  siege,  and  the  place  accordingly  sur- 
rendered  to  Bonaparte,  who  entered  it  on 
the  12th  of  May ;  immediately  after  which 
conquest  the  French  army  resumed  its 
march,  and  crossing  the  Danube,  pursued 
the  Archduke  Charles,  in  order  to  inflict 
the  last  annihilating  blow  upon  Austria. 
On  the  21st  and  22d  of  May,  a  severe  bat- 
tie  was  fought  on  the  immense  plains  of 
Aspem  and  Esslingen,  close  to  the  spot 
where  in  former  times  Rudolphus  of  Haps- 
burg  overthrew  Ottacar,  king  of  Bohemia. 
Napoleon,  however,  found  mat  the  Aus- 
trian army  was  more  difficult  to  contend 
with  now  than  previously,  and  he  found  it 
animated  with  a  far  more  active  and  ener- 
getic  spirit  than  when  last  he  met  it  at 
Katisbon.  The  heroic  .  Charles,  during 
the  short  interval  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  reverses  of  April,  had  applied  him- 
self more  especially  to  perfect  his  in- 
&ntry  in  the  improved  system  of  forming 


themselves  into  squares,  and  thus  present 
an  invulnerable  wall  against  all  attacks 
from  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  and  in  this  ob- 
ject he  succeeded  completely,  as  was 
evinced  on  the  present  occasion.  Every 
attempt  made  by  the  French  cuirassiers  to 
penetrate  these  masses  was  in  vain ;  firm 
as  rocks,  they  maintained  their  ground  in 
the  most  cool  and  undaunted  manner,  and 
the  furious  horsemen  were  repulsed  at 
each  renewed  attack,  until  at  length,  re- 
ceiving  the  reserved  fire  of  the  Austrians, 
they  were  completely  overthrown,  and  tak- 
ing to  flight,  were  pursued  in  all  directions 
by  the  Austrian  cavalry. 

This  firm  and  unshaken  courage  di^ 
played  by  the  Austrian  infantry,  the  per- 
sonal bravery  for  which  the  Lichtenstein 
cavalry  were  so  much  distinguished,  to- 
gether with  the  excellent  generalship  and 
heroism  shown  by  Prince  Charles  himself, 
who  was  in  every  part  where  danger 
threatened,  most  combined  on  this  great 
day,  the  21st  day  of  May,  to  paralyze  all 
efforts  made  by  the  French,  who  were 
fairly  beaten.  The  village  of  Aspern,  of 
which  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  as 
the  central  point  of  operations,  was  now 
retaken  by  the  Austrians.  And  now  the 
archduke,  availing  himself  of  every  re- 
source,  brought  to  his  aid  another  powerful 
ally,  by  which  still  nnore  to  incapacitate 
the  enemy.  Thus  turning  to  advantage 
the  present  swollen  state  of  the  waters  of 
the  mighty  Danube,  he  caused  heavy 
barges  and  other  loaded  craft  to  be  launch- 
ed down  its  course  against  the  bridge  of 
boats,  recently  constructed  by  Bonaparte. 
And  in  this  he  likewise  completely  suc- 
ceeded. The  bridge  was  torn  asunder, 
and  thus  the  French  leader  found  himself 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  cut  off  from 
Vienna  and  the  rest  of  his  army  ;  being 
now  forced  in  that  position  to  renew  the 
battle  on  the  following  day,  the  22d.  All 
his  efforts  and  tactics  were,  however,  on 
this  occasion  futile ;  neither  his  cavalry^ 
infantry,  nor  artillery  could  hold  out  against 
the  Austrian  forces.  The  battle  was  lost,  * 
and  if  Mass^na  had  not  succeeded  in  cap. 
turing  the  small  town  of  Esslingen,  the 
walls  of  which  served  as  a  rampart  U> 
cover  and  secure  their  retreat,  the  entire 
French  army  would  have  been  annihilated. 
Nay — as  it  has  subsequently  been  asserted 
— independently  of  this,  it  must  have  still 
been  destroyed  had  the  archduke  followed 
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up  his  victory,  and  immediately  attacked 
the  island  of  Lobau,  where  Napoleon  had 
taken  refuge,  and  awaited  in  the  greatest 
anxiety,  until  the  bridge  was  repaired  on 
the  other  arm  of  the  Danube ;  but  being 
left  unmolested,  he  recross^d  the  river,  by 
which  means  he  was  enabled  to  return  to 
Vienna.  The  field  of  battle,  however, 
was  covered  with  his  slaughtered  troops, 
of  which  the  Austrians  counted  three  thou- 
sand cuirassiers  alone. 

This  decisive  battle  excited  fresh  hope 
in  all  hearts.  Already,  in  various  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  land,  the  people  now 
emulated  each  other  in  evincing  their 
hatred  and  fury  towards  the  invaders,  and 
shaking  off  their  yoke.  In  the  north,  the 
bold  patriot  Schill  again  came  forth  at 
the  head  of  his  hussars  and  a  numerous 
body  of  brave  volunteers,  and  directed  all 
his  energies  against  the  common  enemy  ; 
while  in  Hesse  another  daring  leader, 
Domberg,  united  with  several  others  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  from  the  throne  of 
their  legitimate  prince,  the  foreign  usurper 
who  had  fixed  his  seat  of  government  in 
Cassel,  and  thus  the  work  of  deliverance 
commenced  in  that  quarter.  Nevertheless, 
owing  to  the  universal  respect  in  which 
the  law  and  spirit  of  public  order  were 
held  by  the  people,  there  was  a  want  of 
that  co-operation  so  necessary,  and  the  at- 
tempts thus  made  turned  out  unsuccessful. 
Schill,  who  had  unfortunately  found  him- 
self less  supported  than  the  cause  he  fought 
for  merited,  was  forced  eventually  to  throw 
himself  into  Stralsund.  Thence  he  hoped 
to  be  enabled  to  set  sail  for  England,  in 
order  subsequently  to  return  at  a  more 
fiivorable  moment  to  Germany,  and  re- 
commence operations  upon  a  more  effective 
plan.  Stralsund,  however,  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  united  forces  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  and  Schill,  with 
his  little  band  of  heroes,  was  unhappily 
cut  to  pieces.  From  this  moment,  terror 
and  dismay  produced  their  disheartening 
efiects  in  every  part  of  Germany,  and  de- 
terred all  from  attempting  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  despotic  sway  of  the  ruling 
powers.  They  were,  indeed,  not  only 
fettered  in  their  liberty  of  action,  but  also 
in  that  of  speech,  inasmuch  as  Napoleon 
condemned  an  innocent  bookseller — Palm 
of  Erlangen — ^to  be  shot  for  having  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  containing  remarks  upon 
the  humiliating  state  of  Germany,  and  re- 1 


fusing  to  give  up  the  name  of  its  author. 
This  tyrannical  act  produced  such  revolt- 
ing effects  upon  the  minds  of  all  thnHigb- 
out  Germany,  that  the  feeling  of  bitter 
hatred,  already  excited  so  uniYersally 
against  him,  became  nx>re  and  more  coo- 
firmed  and  deep-rooted,  and  the  cry  of 
vengeance  for  the  innocent  blood  thus 
shed  did  not  long  remain  unsatisfied. 

An  event  of  a  more  serious  character 
than  those  alluded  to  in  the  north  of  Ger. 
many,  was  the  revolt  of  the  faithful  Tyro- 
lese  under  Hofer,  Straub,  and  Speck. 
bacher.  These  bold  and  hardy  men  of 
the  mountain  had  already  driven  away  the 
French  invaders  twice  from  their  land, 
adopting  the  same  system  of  warfare  ibr. 
merly  pursued  with  such  overwhelming 
effect  by  the  Swiss,  and  by  which  the 
latter  so  completely  succeeded  in  humhling 
the  pride  of  their  Austrian  rulers,  and  the 
fiower  of  their  nobility  and  cavaliers.  All 
Germany  rejoiced  when  it  beheld  on  the 
summit  of  these  majestic  mountains  that 
liberty  still  maintained  her  sway  in  the 
bosom  of  that  home  where  all  spoke  the 
national  tongue,  and  fervent  was  the  hope 
that  victory  would  crown  those  effi>its  de- 
voted to  90  noble  and  sacred  a  cautt. 
Other  hopes  were  now  likewise  exdted, 
by  encouraging  events  in  another  quarter, 
inasmuch  as  the  English  had,  at  this  time, 
sent  a  numerous  fleet  to  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  on  the  coast  of  Eblland,  and 
thence  it  was  expected  a  grand  blow 
would  be  inflicted  upon  the  power  of 
France--«11  these  hopes  and  anticipatioos, 
however,  only  proved  once  more  illusive. 

Bonaparte,  after  the  battle  of  Aspen, 
collected  reinforcements  from  Bavaria, 
WUrtemberg,  Saxony,  Italy,  and  Dlyria, 
so  that  he  was  now  enabled  to  recross  the 
Danube,  and  advance  against  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  with  a  very  superior  force. 
The  passage  acroes  the  river  was  effected 
during  a  most  tempestuous  night,  and 
amidst  the  continual  roaring  of  cannon; 
and  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  was  ibught 
the  grand  and  decisive  battle  of  Wagram. 
From  the  towers  of  Vienna  the  inhabitants 
beheld  the  two  armies  drawn  up  in  battle, 
and  were  enabled  to  observe  clearly  the 
movements  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Aus- 
trians ;  when  they  saw  these  troops  gain- 
ing upon  the  enemy  and  in  full  pursiA 
one  universal  shout  of  joy  was  echoed 
forth  from  every  quarter.    But  this  wel- 
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oome,  mteful  feeling  of  elation  had  but 
a  brief  existence  ^  for,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  left  wing  of  the  Austrian  army  had 
been  completely  surrounded — the  auxiliary 
troops  from  Hungary  not  having  marched 
up  in  time — and  the  Archduke  Charles 
was  forced  to  retreat.  Thence,  only  six 
days  after  the  battle,  an  armistice  was 
concluded,  and  negotiations  for  peace  were 
commenced. 

The  news  of  this  unexpected  reverse 
was  very  disheartening  to  the  Tyrolese. 
Nevertheless,  they  once  more  united  all 
their  efforts,  and  expelled  the  French 
under  Marshal  Lefevre  from  their  country, 
in  the  hope  that,  stimulated  by  such  pa- 
triotic devotion,  the  Austrians  would  re- 
commence war.  But  the  misfortunes  and 
deprivations  endured  by  his  subjects  ope- 
rated too  strongly  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
emperor  Francis;  while,  in  addition  to 
his  own  depressed  condition,  the  news 
arrived  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the 
English  expedition  to  Holland.  Accord- 
ingly,  the  negotiations  were  continued, 
and  a  peace  was  finally  concluded.  Mean- 
time,  the  Tyrolese  were  again  assailed  by 
the  French,  now  united  with  the  Bava- 
rians, and  this  time  the  invaders  were 
triumphant.  The  entire  country  was  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  resistance  made  by  the  brave 
mountaineers,  and  the  consequent  losses 
sustained  by  their  foes,  pass  after  pass, 
mountain  after  mountain,  were  conquered, 
and  the  whole  land  devastated  with  fire 
and  sword — ^the  brave  defenders  being 
either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  Their 
heroic  and  devoted  chief,  Hofer,  was  seized, 
and  dragged  to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps, 
in  Italy,  and  cruelly  shot,  as  a  traitor,  in 
the  citadel  of  Mantua. 

Another  hero,  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
likewise  made  a  brave  attempt  to  recon. 
quer  his  own  possessions ;  but  his  efforts 
were  in  vain.  However,  by  a  bold  and 
successful  march  he  made  with  his  devo- 
ted corps  of  twelve  hundred  men — the 
black  hussars— commencing  at  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bohemia,  and  continuing  his 
course  over  a  space  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred miles,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
troops — he  crossed  the  territories  of  Leip- 
•ic,  Halle,  Halberstadt,  his  own  hereditary 
duchy— >whence  the  usurpers  had  driven 
hirq — and  Hanover,  and  piaved  his  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Weser  at  Blsfleth; 
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there,  with  his  brave  legion,  he  embarked 
and  set  sail  for  England,  where  he  safely 
landed,  and  was  received  with  that  hospi- 
tality and  admiration  due  to  him  as  an 
exile  and  a  hero.* 

Austria,  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  was 
forced  to  yield  Salzburg  and  several  other 
territories  to  Bavaria ;  the  major  part  of 
her  possessions  in  Poland  she  gave  up  to 
the  grand-duke  of  Warsaw  and  to  Russia ; 
and  she  was  likewise  deprived  of  her  re- 
maining  provinces  in  Italy,  together  with 
the  whole  of  Illyria ;  and  thus  she  was 
forced  to  sacrifice,  on  the  one  side,  all  her 
possessions  annexed  to  the  sea ;  and,  on 
the  other,  all  her  frontier  line  of  fortified 
places,  together  with  the  mighty  bulwarks 
of  her  mountains.  These  latter  sacrifices 
were  even  more  severely  felt  than  the  loss 
she  now  again  sustained  of  two  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  more  than 
three  millions  of  her  subjects. 

The  emperor  Napoleon,  by  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  had  now  raised  himself  to  such 
an  eminence,  that  all  hope  of  reducing  his 
power  was  nearly  extinguished.  In  order 
to  fix  himself  more  securely  in  the  posi- 
tion he  commanded,  and  to  exalt  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  an  alliance 
with  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  princely 
houses  of  Europe,  he  compelled  his  wife, 
the  empress  Josephine,  to  sign  a  divorce, 
and  offered  his  hand  to  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  tlie  emperor 
Francis.  The  latter  consented  to  make 
this  great  sacrifice:  "It  was  in  order 
to  promote,''  as>was  stated  in  a  subse- 
quent declaration  of  Austria,  <*the  most 
sacred  interests  of  the  monarchy  and  of 
humanity  itself,  and  as  a  bulwark  against 
evils  the  extent  of  which  could  not  be  seen, 
and  as  a  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  that  his  mkjesty  resigned  one  of  the 
most  precious  objects  of  his  affections: 
and  thus  he  formed  an  alliance,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  console  and  relieve  hia 
oppressed  and  unhappy  subjects;  to  re- 
store and  make  permanent  the  long-desired 
feeling  of  security  after  the  sufferings  aiul 
calamities  produced  in  a  struggle  so  une- 
qual; to  incline  the  powerful  and  over- 
bearing to  act  with  moderation  and  justicoi 

*  The  mbaBqtieiit  hktory  of  thii  hemic  man  imiy  be 
■unowd  op  in  a  few  wenta.  He  died  m  he  had  lived, 
the  biaveK  of  the  bniTe,  in  the  desperate  action  of 
Qnatie  Brae,  on  the  evening  before  the  ttever4o-be- 
foiSDllenday  of  Wateiioo,  at  the  head  of  hto  P    " 
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and  thus  establish  an  equilibrium,  without 
which  the  community  of  states  could  only 
form  a  community  of  misery."  The  em- 
peror Napoleon  had  now  attained  that  point 
m  his  career,  when  the  object  of  his  desire 
should  be  rather  to  confirm,  than  with  in- 
satiable ambition  to  extend  the  conquests 
already  obtained.  By  his  alliance  with 
this,  the  most  ancient  imperial  house  in 
Christendom,  the  edifice  of  his  grandeur 
would  acquire  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
nation  and  the  whole  world  such  solidity, 
that  farther  attempts  to  augment  it,  espe- 
cially by  wars,  would  only  have  the  eflfect 
of  impairing  it,  and  ultimately,  perhaps, 
bringing  about  its  total  destruction.  After 
ao  many  years  of  futile  efforts  and  incal- 
culable sacrifices  made  by  Germany  lor 
the  establishment  of  peace,  it  was  hoped 
that  now  the  confidence  and  good  faith 
thus  shown  and  proved  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria towards  France,  must  produce  prosper- 
ous and  happy  results. 

But  how  much  was  the  noble-minded 
Francis  deceived  in  the  confidence  he  thus 
ao  generously  and  naturally  expressed! 
In  the  same  year  that  the  new  alliance 
was  formed — ^the  marriage  bavins  taken 
place  on  the  2d  of  April,  1810 — ^£e  vice- 
roy of  Italy  was  elected  successor  to  the 
prince-primate,  now  grand<^uke  of  Frank- 
fort; Holland,  af\er  Lewis  had  resigned 
the  crown  because  he  would  not  allow  his 
brother  to  make  him  his  agent  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  people,  was  now  annexed 
as  a  province  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 
^*  that  country  being,"  as  was  pretended, 
**  nothing  else  but  an  alluvion  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  the  principal 
arteries  of  France."  And,  finally^  in 
order  to  show  the  power  he  possessed  of 
doing  as  he  pleased,  and  that  no  considera- 
tion should  operate  as  a  check  upon  his 
designs.  Napoleon  suddenly  determined  to 
unite  with  France  the  whole  of  the  north- 
west of  Germany,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Weser,  the  Ems,  and  the  Elbe,  together 
with  the  ancient  free  cities  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Lubeck.  His  pretext  for  this 
was,  "  that  a  system  of  contraband  trading 
with  England  was  pursued  along  these 
coasts,  and  by  those  cities."  Thus  Ger- 
many found  herself  wholly  deprived  of  her 
ooasts  and  maritime  commerce ;  the  great 
river  which  had  hitherto  formed  the  natu- 
nd  division  of  territory  between  France 
sad  Qermanyi  was  now   wholly  under 


French  dominion.  In  fact,  an  arbitrary 
line  of  demarcation  was  marked  out  across 
countries  and  rivers,  as  it  suited  the  con- 
queror's caprice,  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  this  was  only  the  intro- 
duction to  that  which  was  to  follow 
upon  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  and 
that  the  whole  of  Germany  must  grad- 
ually, and  part  by  part,  be  drawn  into 
and  ingulfed  in  the  one  universal,  final 
abyss. 

Meantime,  Napoleon  was  far  from  com- 
prehending  the  legitimate  means  by  which 
he  would  have  been  enabled  to  secure 
to  his  power,  so  newly  established,  and 
originally  produced  by  the  violation  of 
all  sacred  and  human  rights,  that  fixed 
duration  extending  beyond  the  existence 
even  of  the  founder  himself;  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  method  by  which  to  inculcate 
in  the  minds  of  his  people  the  necessary 
faith  in  this  lasting  power,  and  all  that  he 
did  only  tended  to  produce  the  opposite  of 
this  impression.  Already,  in  1809,  while  in 
Vienna,  he  caused  the  pope,  the  venerable 
father  of  the  Catholic  community,  to  be 
made  a  prisoner  like  a  criminal  in  his  own 
ancient  capital ;  and  now  he  followed  up 
this  act  of  tyranny  by  annexing  Rome  it- 
self  to  his  own  vast  empire,  and  decided 
that  his  son,  newly  bom,  as  well  as  all 
eldest  sons  of  future  emperors,  should  re- 
ceive the  title  of  king  of  Rome.  Such  acts 
called  forth  the  most  bitter  hatred  again£t 
him  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  men  in  all 
countries,  and  hb  name  was  pronounced 
with  curses;  but  upon  his  iron-hearted 
nature  neither  curses  nor  blessings  left 
any  impression.  His  empire  appeared  to 
him  immoveably  fixed,  and  based,  as  it 
was,  upon  the  strength  of  500,000  soldiers, 
and  an  auxiliary  force  of  innumerable 
spies,  he  felt  secure  in  all  his  power. 
Nevertheless,  scarcely  had  two  years 
passed  over  his  head,  before  the  colossus 
of  this  mighty  power  was  overturned,  and 
the  emperor  of  France  forced  to  sign  his 
abdication. 

Napoleon  now  turned  upon  the  emperoi 
Alexander,  and  accusing  him  of  maintain- 
ing a  secret  understanding  with  England, 
and  encouraging  the  people  of  Germany 
to  revolt  against  him,  he  forthwith  declanni 
war  against  Russia ;  he  accordingly  com- 
menced preparations  for  this  campaign, 
the  results  of  which  produced  his  ruin,  wad 
enabled  the  Geimauc  empire  to  throw  off 
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the  yoke  imposed  upon  it  by  the  ruthless 
invader. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1812,  Napo- 
leon commenced  his  march  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  gigantic  empire  of  Russia,  with 
an  army  of  400,000  infantry  and  60,000 
horse,  together  with  a  train  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery.  The  preparations 
for  this  great  expedition  had  occupied  him 
full  two  years ;  having  collected  together 
the  most  choice  troops  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  supplied  and  equipped  them 
with  every  necessary  tnaUriel  for  the 
campaign.  The  first  and  immediate  oh- 
ject  in  view  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Russian  empire ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Napoleon,  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  the  Russians  to  conclude 
a  peace,  to  extend  his  progress  even  to 
Asia  itself,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  expel 
his  greatest  enemies,  the  English,  from 
their  vast  possessions  in  the  East  Indies. 
He  crossed  the  Niemen,  and  directed  his 
inarch  towards  Moscow,  where  he  arrived, 
and  made  his  triumphal  entry  on  the  14th 
of  September,  taking  up  his  residence  in 
the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
czars.  Here,  however.  Providence  fixed 
the  term  of  his  victorious  career,  for, 
scarcely  had  he  established  himself  in  his 
quarters  before  the  entire  city  was  a  mass 
of  flames,  having  been  set  on  fire  in  more 
than  a  hundred  difierent  parts,  and  very 
soon  this  place,  so  shortly  before  the  itiag- 
nificent  metropolis  of  Uie  country,  was 
completely  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  and 
ashes,  and  all  the  supplies  upon  which 
Napoleon  had  calculated,  so  necessary  for 
his  troops  during  the  five  months  of  win- 
ter, became  likewise  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
He  had  now  only  suflicient  provisions  to 
last  for  a  few  weeks,  and  as  the  emperor 
Alexander  refused  to  come  to  any  terms 
of  peace,  he  was  forced,  at  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, to  make  a  retreat;  instead, however, 
of  taking  the  route  across  Cialuga,  as  the 
most  wise  and  prudent  course,  inasmuch 
as  the  war  had  not  touched  that  territory, 
he  returned  by  the  road  of  Smolensko, 
along  the  whole  of  which  all  the  magazines 
had  been  sacked,  and  every  thing  laid 
waste  by  both  the  French  and  the  Rus- 
sians themselves.  Thence  the  fugitives, 
amid  the  rigors  of  this  particularly  bitter 
winter,  very  soon  experienced  all  the  hor- 
rors of  famine ;  which,  added  to  the  want 
of  clothing  and  shelter,  completed  their 


misery.  Disorder  and  insubordinatioo 
spread  throughout  the  ranks,  and  the  light 
cavalry  of  the  Russians  now  harassing 
them  in  every  direction,  night  and  day, 
their  numbers  diminished  more  and  more. 
Nevertheless  the  common  danger  held  to- 
gether  great  numbers  of  the  retreating 
army,  and  out  of  such  an  immense  body 
hundreds  of  thousands  miffht  still  have 
escaped  had  it  not  been  for  their  more 
destructive  and  mighty  enemy — the  dread- 
ful winter — which  sealed  their  inevitable 
doom.  But  the  pen  refuses  longer  to  dwell 
upon  the  horrora  resulting  from  this  cam* 
paign,  which,  in  truth,  were  beyond  all 
description.  Suffice  it,  that  out  of  half  a 
million  of  human  beings,  who  were  led  into 
this  war  by  their  arrogant  chief,  scarcely 
30,000  returned  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

Germany  now  saw  the  favorable  moment 
arrive  of  which  she  must  avail  herself  at 
once  in  order  to  throw  oflTthe  tyrant's  yoke, 
and  reconquer  her  liberty.  Prussia  was 
the  first  to  set  the  example.  Her  army, 
which  had  been  compelled  to  follow  in  the 
ranks  of  the  French  in  the  Russian  expe- 
dition, was,  fortunately,  in  good  condition 
to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  its  country,  inas- 
much as  the  position  it  had  occupied  in 
the  invader's  forces  having  been  the  ex- 
treme left,  it  had  scarcely  suffered  at  all. 
Gieneral  York,  the  Prussian  commander, 
who  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  king  as  he  was  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  had  no  sooner  gained 
the  frontiers  of  Prussia  than  he  abandoned 
the  French,  and  hastened  to  demand  of  his 
king  whether  he  should  form  a  junction 
with  the  Russians.  Frederick  William, 
who  was  still  in  Berlin,  which  was  garrison* 
ed  by  the  French,  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  repaired  immediately  to  Breslaw, 
whence,  on  the  8d  of  February,  1813,  he 
called  upon  the  youth  of  his  dominions  to 
come  forth  and  assemble  around  him  in  de* 
fence  of  their  fatherland.  His  appeal  pene* 
trated  the  hearts  of  all,  and  thousands  of 
young  men  poured  in  and  ranged  themselves 
under  his  banner ;  Berlin  itself  contributing 
a  force  of  10,000  men. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  king  summoned 
together  the  Landwehr  or  militia  of  the 
country,  and  on  the  17th  of  Mareh,  1818, 
he  declared  war  against  France.  This 
bold  and  determined  step,  however,  was  not 
unattended  with  danger,  ibr  the  Frenoli 
still  possessed  in  Prussia  and  Poland  eight 
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strong  fortifications,  and  more  than  65,000 
of  their  troops  were  in  occupation  of  the 
Prussian  dominions ;  nevertheless,  Prussia 
was  soon  enabled  to  develop  her  entire 
strength.  For  the  king,  in  conjunction 
with  those  around  him,  had  not  allowed  the 
short  interval  to  pass  away  idly,  and  the 
most  prudent  measures  were  adopted  in  se- 
cret in  order  to  be  ready  at  the  desired  mo- 
ment. The  youth  had  been  kept  in  tlie 
continual  practice  of  arms,  mustering  alter- 
nately in  small  bodies,  at  the  appointed 
places,  and  thus  the  country  was  supplied 
with  its  brave  defenders,  uniting  the  power 
with  the  will  to  exterminate  their  hated  in- 
vaders. 

Napoleon,  in  the  mean  time,  having  de- 
termined  to  provide  for  his  own  personal 
security,  had  abandoned  the  remnant  of  his 
army  in  Russia  and  fled  to  Paris,  travelling 
night  and  day,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
18th  of  December. 

He  immediately  ordered  a  fresh  levy  of 
850,000  men  to  be  made,  in  order  to  replace, 
as  he  said,  the  loss,  mentioned  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  bulletin,  of  30,000  men  and  great 
part  of  his  artillery  and  baggage ;  and 
when  the  king  of  Prussia's  declaration  of 
war  was  published,  he  ordered  an  additional 
levy  of  180,000  men.  The  French  nation, 
accordingly,  accustomed  as  it  was  to  obey 
the  emperor's  commands  without  a  murmur, 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pour  forth  its 
youth,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
of  Europe,  a  numerically  superior  and 
well-appointed  army  was  collected,  which 
forthwith  marched  to  and  crossed  the  Rhine 
and  advanced  into  Germany  to  fight  for 
and  maintain  the  glory  of  the  French  em- 
peror. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  secure  him- 
self a  guarantee  for  the  tranquillity  of  his 
empire,  he  appointed  a  guard  of  honor, 
consisting  of  young  men  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families,  who  served  as  volun- 
teers, armed  and  equipped  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. And  as  he  had  lost  the  whole  of 
his  cavalry  in  Russia,  be  collected  together 
all  the  gendarmerie  throughout  France,  out 
of  which  he  formed  a  body  of  16,000  cav- 
airy;  while  to  serve  as  artillerymen  he 
collected  together  80,000  of  his  marines. 
In  addition  to  these  troops,  he  received 
50,000  auxiliaries  from  Italy,  and  the 
Rhenish  confederation  furnished  him  with  a 
considerable  contingent  of  soldiers.  Thence 
te  was  enabled,  in  the  month  of  April,  to 


march  into  Saxony  with  several  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  as  his  army  was  coo- 
tinually  augmented,  he  eventually  entered 
the  field  with  the  gigantic  force  of  500,000 
men.  Completely  blinded  by  his  success 
in  raising  such  an  army,  in  which  he  placed 
his  entire  reliance,  he  would  not  listen  for 
a  moment  to  any  propotel  for  peace.  Aus- 
tria took  great  pains  in  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote  this  object,  and  if  his  proud  and  ob- 
stinate mind  had  only  partially  yielded  to 
the  dictates  of  reason,  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  possession  at  least  of 
all  the  territories  alons;  the  Rhine.  On 
the  81st  of  March,  shortly  aAer  he  had  re. 
ceived  the  king  of  Prussia's  declaration  of 
war,  he  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  gov- 
ernment journal  of  that  day,  his  determiDa- 
tion,  viz. :  "  that  if  even  the  enemy  were 
to  march  into  Paris,  and  take  up  his  positioo 
on  Montmartre  itself,  still  he  would  not 
give  up  a  single  village  out  of  all  the  con- 
quered territories  in  his  possession !"  and 
on  the  following  day,  the  1st  of  April,  be 
published  a  counter-declaration  of  war 
against  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  resolved  in 
his  heart  this  time  to  completely  annihilate 
the  kingdom  as  well  as  the  very  name  oi 
Prussia. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


SoooeflM  of  the  ProflnaiM— The  Duke  otMi 
8tielita— Hii  Daugiiter.  the  qi  '  ~ 


nut-'Kiuna unites wit^ Pkqwft—BBltie of  ..  .,.., 
Napoleon  in  Dreeden— The  King  of  Saxony— BsttJe 
of  Bautzen— HambcDg  taken  by  Manhal  liaTDiHt— 
Heavy  Contrihutione— The  Aimiatice— Pnawr-Tbe 
Liitzow  FVee  Coipe— Theodore  Koraer— Austria  en- 
deavon  to  negotiate  a  Pteaoe  between  France  and  the 
AJUes-TbeConflM  at  Fkagne-Napoleau  lefvai 
aB  Concesion— The  Emperor  of  AussCria  dedans 
War,  and  ieuas  Russia  and  Ptassia— Dresden- 
Renewal  of  Hostihties— Strength  and  PteitNa  ef 
the  Allied  Forces— Beroadotte—Bluchca^—PkiBoe 
Schwaitzenberg— Manhal  Oodinol— Battle  of  Grav- 
Beeien— Defeat  of  the  French. 

Thb  Viceroy  Eugene  was  encamped 
with  the  remnant  of  the  French  army 
which  had  escaped  from  Russia,  and  a  few 
additional  troops,  under  the  walls  of  Ma^ 
debur^,  and  found  himself  forced  to  leare 
the  river  Elbe  completely  open.  The 
French  were,  nevertheless,  anxious  to 
maintain,  at  least,  possession  of  its  mouth, 
together  with  the  important  city  of  Ham- 
burg,  and  General  Moraod  advanced  ao- 
cordJjigty  with  the  fbur  tbousaad  men  who 
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had  held  possession  of  the  coasts  of  Meck- 
lenburg and  Pomeraoia ;  but  he  was  pur- 
sued by  the  light  troops  under  the  command 
of  three  brave  leaders,  Tettenbom,  Czer- 
nitschef,  and  Doernberg,  who  prevented  him 
completely  from  gaining  any  footing  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  thus  forced  him 
to  recross  the  river  and  retire  to  Bremen. 
The  people  throughout  the  whole  north  of 
Germany  greeted  their  deliverers  with  the 
greatest  joy  and  delight.  The  duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  was  the  first  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
shake  off  the  French  yoke,  exclaiming  that 
**  with  the  help  of  God,  he  would  at  any 
rat^  show  himself  worthy  of  the  honor  of 
being  a  German  prince."*  The  citizens 
of  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  were  not  a  little 

*  Hub  noble-minded  prince  wasthe  father-in-law  of 
the  king  of  PniMia,  who  maxiied  hia  amiable  daughter 
Louisa.  The  aad  revenea  and  heavy  afflictionB  it  waa 
the  fate  of  this  viifiioos  woman  to  undergo,  on  the  inva- 
aion  of  the  French,  may  be  too  visibly  tnosd  in  the  fol- 
lowing pathetic  letter  she  wrote  to  her  affectionate 
father.  Overwhelmed  with  the  misfortunes  inflicted 
upon  her,  her  delicate  oonslitutian  gradually  sunk  un- 
der their  effects,  and  she  died  on  the  19th  of  July.  1810, 
aged  34,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  beloved  husband,  and 
the  universal  regret  of  the  whole  country  : 

"Memel,  Jane  17, 1807. 

"  Mv  dearest  Father,— I  have  perused  your  letter  of 
April  last  with  the  defeat  emotion,  and  amid  tean  of 
the  most  ^pniteful  sensations.  How  shall  I  thank  you, 
dearest,  kindest  of  fathers,  fbr  the  many  proofs  you 
have  shown  me  of  your  patenial  love,  yourjpacious  fa- 
vor, and  indescribable  benevolence!  What  secret 
consolation  is  not  this  for  me  in  my  sofferin»-4iow 
'" ibetoved. 


, i  to  my  spirits!   When  one  isthus 

to  be  completely  untiappy  is  impossiblei 
**  We  are  agam  threatened  with  another  dire  oalam- 
abont  to  abandon  the  kingdom. 


ity,  and  are „ „ 

my  state  of  mind  at  thk  iuneture ;  but  I  si^enmly  be- 
seech you  not  to  mistake  the  feelings  of  your  daughter. 
There  are  two  grand  principles  Iqr  which  I  feel  myself 
strengthened  and  elevated  above  every  thing :  fixst,  the 
recollection  that  we  are  not  led  blmdly  onwara  by 
chance,  but  are  guided  by  the  hand  of  God ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  if  we  must  sink,  we,  at  ad  events,  will  do 
BO  with  honor.  The  king  has  shown,  and  to  the  whole 
workl  he  has  proved  it,  that  he  prefers  honor  to  disgrace : 
Prussia  would  never  voluntarily  wear  the  chains  or 
slavery.  The  kiuf,  therefore,  couki  not  deviate  one 
step  without  becoming  unfaithful  to  his  character  and 
a  traitor  to  his  people.  But  to  the  poiut.  By  the  unfor- 
tunate battle  of  Friedland  J|Cdnigsberg  has  faHen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  We  are  sunounded  on  eveiy 
side  by  the  enemy,  and  as  the  danger  achrances  I  shall 
be  forced  to  fly  with  my  infanta  frem  If emel,  and  then 
endeavor  to  reach  Riga,  trusting  to  Heaven  to  assist  me 
in  the  dreaded  moment  when  I  have  to  pass  the  (hni- 
tieis  of  ttie  empire.  And  truly  my  strength  and  oour- 
a^  will  then  be  required ;  but  I  will  kwk  towards  God 
with  hope  and  confidence ;  for,  acccvding  to  my  Arm 
persuasion,  we  are  not  suffered  to  endure  more  than 
we  can.  Once  man,  then,  be  assured,  my  dear  father, 
that  we  yield  only  with  honor,  and  respected  as  we 
shall  be,  we  cannot  be  without  friends,  inasmuch  aa 
we  have  merited  them.  The  consolation  I  experience 
by  this  conviction  1  cannot  express  to  you ;  ana.  oonae- 
quently,  I  endure  all  my  trials  with  that  tFanqnillity  and 
resignation  of  mind  which  can  only  be  produced  by  a 
good  conscience  and  a  firm  faith.  Therefore,  my  dear 
father,  be  convinced  that  we  can  never  be  completely 
nnhapny,  while  many,  perhaps,  whose  brows  are  oi>* 
pressed  with  the  weigtit  of  crowns  and  wreaths  are  as 
qahappy  asomwbaa;  for  as  kmg  as  we  are  blwwd  by 


rejoioed  at  the  change,  and  united  together 
in  order  to  promote  the  general  cause  of 
liberty.  Doembei^r,  at  the  head  of  four 
thousand  men,  advanced  against  General 
Morandy  who  was  now  quartered  in  LUne- 
burg,  and  scaling  the  walls  of  that  town, 
took  it  by  assault,  and  mortally  wounding 
their  leader,  either  slew  or  made  prisoners 
of  the  whole  garrison.  With  this  brilliant 
feat  of  arn^  General  Doernberg  opened  the 
second  campaign. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Viceroy  Eu- 
gene suddenly  attempted  to  advance  from 
Magdeburg  with  his  30,000  men  upon  Ber- 
lin, imagining  that  on  his  march  he  should 
only  have  to  contend  against  an  insignifi- 
cant force ;  but  Grenerals  Wittf2;enstein. 
Bulow,  and  York,  having  forthwith  mus- 
tered together  all  the  troops  at  hand,  at- 
tacked him  with  a  far  inferior  force  on  the 
5th  of  April  near  Moeckern  with  so  much 
fury,  that  he  was  compelled  to  renounce 
his  design  of  marching  to  Berlin,  and  re- 
treated to  Magdeburg  with  heavy  loss.  In 
this,  their  first  encounter  with  the  French, 
the  young  Prussian  foot-soldiers,  af\er 
firing  a  few  volleys,  cast  aside  their  fire- 
locks altogether,  and  rushed  upon  the  ene- 
my, club  in  handf  deeming  that  the  most 
expeditious  mode  of  warfare. 

As  soon  as  the  new  forces  of  France  had 
assembled  on  our  side  of  the  Rhine,  Na- 
poleon himself  set  out  from  Paris,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th  of  April  he  arrived 
at  Erfurt.  Thence  he  proceeded  towards 
the  Saale,  and  forced  the  allied  cavalry  to 
retreat  behind  this  river.  Both  armies  now 
approached  each  other  and  prepared  for  a 
grand  and  decisive  battle. 

When,  on  the  29th  of  April,  Napoleon 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Saale,  he  beheld 
the  allied  army  immediately  facing  him,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pegau.  The  Russians  were 
commanded  by  General  Count  Wittgen- 
stein, and  the  Prussians  by  Generals 
BlUcher,  York,  and  Kleist ;  while  both  the 
emperor  Alexander  and  King  Frederick 
William  cheered  on  their  warriors  by  sha- 
ring in  the  campaign.  The  French  army, 
aftera  few  skirmishes,  advanced  by  different 
routes  towards  the  plains  of  Leipsic,  which 
Bonaparte  had  fixed  upon  as  the  spot  to 
give  the  grand  battle.     On  the  1st  of  May, 

Heaven  with  peace  in  our  hearts,  we  most  ever  find 
cause  to  ngoiee.  I  remain,  forever,  your  faithfuHy  duti- 
ful and  loving  daughter,  and,  God  be  praised  Uiat  youi 
graciotts  favor  pemiitB  me  to  add— fnend,  Loona.*' 
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BATTLE  OF  LUTZEN— COURAGE  OP  NAPOLEON. 


after  having  proceeded  towards  Weissen- 
feU,  he  was  met,  near  Poeema,  by  the  ar- 
tillery  and  cavalry  of  the  Russians,  who 
resolved  to  dispute  his  passage.  This  corps 
was  under  the  command  of  General  Win- 
zingerode,  who  had  been  sent  forward  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  French,  and 
ascertaining  whether  the  entire  army  was 
en  route.  Marshal  Bessi^re,  commander 
of  the  emperor's  guards,  having  advanced 
to  meet  the  attack,  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball.  The  position  was  carried,  and  Na- 
poleon continued  his  march  on  to  Ltitzen, 
the  same  field  of  battle  on  which,  two  hun- 
dred  years  previously,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
met  his  death  when  fighting  against  Wal- 
lenstein.  Here  the  French  halted  for  the 
night ;  but  when  in  the  morning  Napoleon 
was  about  to  resume  his  march  iyr  Leipsic, 
he  suddenly  heard  heavy  discharges  of  ar- 
tillery in  his  rear  and  on  his  left  flank. 

The  Prussians  and  Russians  had  already 
well  perceived  that  it  was  Napoleon's  in- 
tention to  gain  possession  of  Leipsic  in 
order  to  cut  them  off  from  the  Elbe;  and 
as  they  resolved  not  to  leave  him  the 
liberty  of  forming  as  usual  his  own  dispo- 
sitions, and  choosing  the  field  of  battle 
himself,  they  anticipated  his  movements  this 
time  and  attacked  him,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
when  he  least  expected  it,  and  imagined 
they  could  not  possibly  be  prepared  to  give 
battle  before  the  following  day.  Towards 
mid-day  they  pressed  onward  with  all  their 
strength  through  the  villages  of  Gross- 
GOrschen  and  K1ein-G<)rschen,  Rhano  and 
Kaja,  of  which  Marshal  Ney  still  held  pos- 
session. The  emperor  Alexander  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  ascended  an  eminence  in 
the  rear  of  Gross-G()rschen  whence  they 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  scene  of  en- 
gagement, while  their  presence,  now  so 
visible  to  all,  inspired  the  troops  with  the 

freatest  courage.  The  brave  and  dauntless 
llttcher  with  his  Prussians  commenced  by 
carrying  the  village  of  Gross-GrOrschen  by 
assault,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  most 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  contest  took  place 
around  the  other  villages,  terminating  in 
favor  of  the  allies,  who  remained  masters 
of  the  ground,  and  forced  the  French  to  fall 
back  in  the  rear.  It  was  just  at  this  moment 
that  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle 
with  his  guards  and  the  rest  of  the  troops 
he  brought  with  him ;  and  he  lost  not  a 
moment  in  pushing  them  forward  to  rein- 
force Ney's  corps,  while  he  himself  rode 


through  their  ranks  and  cheered  them  OO; 
regaHless  of  his  own  danger ;  for  he  knew 
too  well  that  the  loss  of  this  battle  moflt 
necessarily  produce  discouragement  among 
his  troops,  and  deprive  him  of  his  bold  in 
Germany.  The  action  was  accordingly 
renewed  on  both  sides  with  still  greater 
fury  around  the  villages,  which  were  taken 
and  retaken  several  times.  For  the  fourth 
time  the  allies  united  all  their  strength  and 
made  a  final  attack,  and  were  successful ; 
they  retook  the  whole  of  the  villages  and 
completely  defeated  the  French,  who  re- 
treated  in  great  confusion  as  far  as  Weis- 
senfels  and  Naumburg.  When  informed 
of  this.  Napoleon,  accoraing  to  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness,  turned  round,  and  widi 
a  look  of  fury  at  his  officers,  exclaimed : 
"  What,  do  you  believe  then  that  my  star 
is  on  the  descent  ?"  He  however  soon  re- 
covered his  presence  of  mind,  and  adopting 
one  of  those  sudden  resolutions,  which,  when 
brought  into  operation,  disooncerted  all  the 
plans  of  his  adversaries,  he  gave  imme> 
diate  orders  to  his  seneral  of  artillery, 
Drouet,  to  bring  together  the  whole  of  his 
cannon— -eighty  piecea— and  planting  tbem 
on  one  spot,  thence  scatter  destructioa 
amidst  the  ranks  of  his  enemies :  for  such 
operations  he  always  held  in  reserre  the 
guns  belonging  to  his  guard — at  the  same 
time  he  posted  sixteen  battalions  of  the 
guard  upon  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  the 
village  of  Kaja.  The  artillery,  with  vd- 
cano-like  fury,  swept  every  thing  before  it, 
whole  ranks  of  the  allied  forces  were 
mowed  down,  the  villages  were  reduced  to 
cinders,  and  consequently  they  were  aban- 
doned entirely.  At  the  same  moment  the 
Russians  were  hard  pressed  on  their  right 
flank  by  the  Viceroy  Eugene,  who  had  now 
arrived  from  Mark-Ranstadt  with  S0,000 
fresh  troops. 

Napoleon,  urged  on  by  his  impatient  de- 
sire to  see  the  victory  decided,  continued 
to  advance,  protected  by  the  unceasing  fire 
of  his  sixty  to  eighty  pieces  of  artilleiyi 
planted  in  his  centre.  Nevertheless,  the 
Russians  and  Prussians,  although  almost 
overcome  with  heat  and  fatigue,  only  re- 
tired slowly,  and.  step  by  step,  and  bravely 
maintained  every  inch  of  ground  capaUe 
of  defence,  until  the  fall  of  night. 

Profound  darkness  now  enveloped  the 
sanguinary  field  of  battle ;  nothing  else 
was  visible  except  the  alternate  flashes  of 
the  cannon  which  were  still  discharged  at 
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long  and  irregular  intervals,  and  the  flames 
of  the  villages,  which  were  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  fiunt.  Napoleon, 
having  issued  his  orders  for  the  operations 
of  the  next  rooming,  had  retired  to  his 
quarters,  within  the  strong  bulwark  of 
the  regiments  of  his  guards;  when,  sud- 
denly, the  silence  of  the  night  was  broken 
m  upon  by  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  a 
desperate  attack,  as  if  by  magic,  was  made 
upon  the  French,  even  to  the  very  guards  of 
the  emperor  himself.  This  bold  assault  was 
made  by  a  corps  of  Prussian  hussars,  led 
on  by  the  heroic  BlQcher,  who,  with  his 
usual  intrepidity,  resolved  to  make  a  last 
attempt,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  warning  to 
the  French,  that  the  allies  were  not  yet 
beaten.  He  succeeded  in  his  object ;  for 
the  enemy  did  not  venture  a  pursuit,  but 
passed  the  entire  night  under  arms. 

This  first  battle  may  be  truly  character- 
ized as  a  battle  of  honor^  and,  as  such,  it 
was  a  won  battle.  For,  in  spite  of  the  great 
numerical  superiority  of  tne  French,  the 
allies  had  not  lost  a  single  color  or  cannon, 
nor  had  they,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
fire  kept  up  by  the  French  artillery,  turn- 
ed their  back  upon  the  enemy — ^while  the 
force  of  the  latter  was  120,000  m^n,  and 
that  of  the  allied  army  was  only  70,000. 
The  amount  altogether,  on  both  sides,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  was  about  30,000 
men.  The  Prussians,  especially,  fought 
with  such  a  desperate  defiance  of  death, 
that  several  of  their  heroic  leaders  fell  a 
sacrifice  on  the  field,  including  the  prince 
of  Hesse-Homburg  himself— and  Grenerals 
BlUcher  and  Schamhorst  were  both  se- 
verely wounded. 

On  the  following  morning.  Napoleon  ex- 
pected to  be  again  attacked ;  but  the  allies 
having  taken  into  consideration  the  loss 
already  sustained,  and  their  great  inferior- 
ity  compared  with  the  French  army,  de- 
termined to  retreat,  and,  accordingly,  with- 
drew across  Borna  and  Altenburg  on  the 
Elbe,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  at 
Bautzen :  the  Prussians  crossing  the  Elbe 
at  Meissen — the  Russians  at  Dresden,  and 
both  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  quitted  that  city  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  dth  of  May. 

On  this  same  day,  the  8th  of  May,  Na- 
poleon marched  into  Dresden,  whence  he 
immediately  dispatched  an  envoy  to  ihe 
king  of  Saxony,  in  Prague,  in  order  to  de- 
mand  his  immediate  return  to  his  capital, 


and  threatened  to  treat  Saxony  as  a  con* 
quered  country  if  he  refused  compliance 
with  his  order,  and  did  not  give  up  for  his 
service  the  fortress  of  Torgau,  and  supply 
them  with  all  his  Saxon  army  for  the  rein* 
forcement  of  the  French  army — granting 
the  king  only  two  hours  for  his  decision. 
The  dread  he  entertained  lest  the  emperori 
who  now  already  occupied  the  major  por* 
tion  of  his  territory,  should  carry  his  threats 
into  execution,  operated  upon  his  feelings 
more  than  any  other  consideration  ;  and 
not  daring  to  form  an  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria, as  he  would  have  wished,  he  returned 
to  Dresden  on  the  12th  of  May.  The  em- 
peror  met  him  at  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  they  both  made 
their  triumphal  entry — as  ordered  by  Na- 
poleon— the  latter  addressing  the  municipal 
authorities  who  were  waiting  to  receive 
them,  as  follows ;  '*  Behold,  here  I  bring 
to  you  your  deliverer ;  for  if  your  sove- 
reign had  not  thus  shown  himself  a  faithful 
ally,  I  should  assuredly  have  treated  your 
country  as  a  conquered  state.  Hence- 
forth, however,  my  armies  shall  only 
march  through  it,  and  protect  it  against  all 
its  enemies. 

On  the  previous  day,  the  11th  of  Ma^, 
the  French  army  having  hastily  rebuilt 
the  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  crossed  that  river, 
the  passage  having  occupied  seven  hours ; 
during  the  whole  of  which  time.  Napoleon 
remained  seated  on  a  bench,  watching  the 
troops — ^French,  Italians,  and  Germans— 
as  they  marched  by,  a  sight  which  pro- 
duced in  him  feelings  of  exultation.  He 
now  determined  to  attack  the  allies  a  sec- 
ond time  in  the  strong  position  they  occu* 
pied  near  Bautzen  and  Hochkirch,  and 
whose  force  now  consisted  of  100,000  men, 
while  that  of  their  enemy  amounted  to 
150,000.  The  emperor  sent  Marshal  Ney 
and  Greneral  Lauriston  from  Hoyerswerda 
to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  allies,  which 
being  perceived  by  the  latter,  they  de- 
tached several  battalions  under  York  and 
Barclai  de  Tolly  as  far  as  K5nigswartha 
to  meet  them.  They  came  up  with  and 
surprised  an  Italian  division  of  9000  men, 
whom  they  immediately  routed,  and  cap- 
tured all  their  cannon  and  ammunition 
wagons.  But  as  the  main  body  of  the 
French  was  now  advancing  they  retired, 
and  fell  back  upon  their  own  lines. 

On  the  following  day,  the  20th  of  May, 
after  a  sanguinary  combat  on  the  heighta 
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of  Burg  and  near  Bautzen,  Napoleon  forced 
a  passage  to  the  Spree,  which  he  crossed 
with  his  whole  army ;  while  the  allies  re- 
tired in  the  greatest  order  to  their  head- 
ouarters  near  Gleina  and  Kreckwitz,  as 
far  as  the  mountains.  The  Russians  form- 
ed the  two  win^  and  the  Prussians  under 
BlUcher  occupied  the  centre.  Although 
the  movement  effected  by  Ney  had  weak- 
ened their  position,  still  they  resolved  not 
to  l^ave  it  without  a  battle.  Napoleon's 
plan  was  to  cause  the  left  wing  of  the  al- 
lies  to  be  attacked  by  Marshals  Oudinot 
and  Macdonald,  in  order  to  draw  their 
whole  attention  to  that  side ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  according  to  his  original  in- 
structions, Marshal  Ney  was  to  gradually 
surround  their  right  flank.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  May,  and  before 
sunrise,  the  emperor  mounted  his  charger, 
and  with  the  attack  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Russians,  commanded  by  the  prince  of 
WUrtemberg  and  General  Milloradowitsch, 
the  battle  commenced.  The  charge  was 
bravely  met  and  sustained  by  the  Rus- 
aians,  who  being  masters  of  the  heights, 
had  g^-u  advantage  over  the  enemy,  so 
that  after  an  obstinate  and  severe  action, 
the  French  were  obliged  to  give  way. 
The  battle  did  not  become  general  until 
about  mid-day,  as  Napoleon  waited  pa- 
tiently  until  Ney  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  position  he  was  to  take.  The 
latter  succeeded  in  his  manceuvre,  and 
forcing  General  Barclai  de  Tolly  to  re- 
treat, he  captured  the  heights  of  the  Glei- 
ner  windmill,  as  well  as  the  village  of 
Preititz.  This  was  a  most  critical  mo- 
ment  for  the  allies,  as  this  village  lay  com- 
pletely behind  them;  BlUcher,  however, 
hastened  to  dispatch  General  Kleist  to  its 
aid,  and  it  was  retaken.  Napoleon  now 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  up  his 
fresh  troops,  which  he  had  held  in  reserve. 
He  placed  at  their  head  his  best  general. 
Marshal  Soult,  and  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  Prussians  had  weakened  their 
centre  by  the  corps  they  sent  to  support  the 
right  wing,  Soult  was  ordered  to  make  an 
attack  upon  it.  This  was  done  with  so 
much  fury,  seconded  by  the  heavy  can- 
nonade kept  up  by  the  French  artillery, 
that  the  Prussian  infantry  were  forced  to 
give  way  before  the  overpowering  enemy, 
who  remsined  masters  of  the  heights  of 
Kreckwitz.  The  allies  now  saw  that  they 
were  placed  in  such  a  predicament,  that 


they  must  either  sacrifice  every  thuig,uil 
collect  all  their  remaining  strength  to  storm 
and  regain  these  heights,  or  eiki  the  battle 
at  once,  as  their  present  position  could  no 
longer  be  maintained.  The  same  reasons 
by  which  they  were  influenced  to  retreat 
from  LUtzen,  operated  upon  them  in  the 
present  instance.  The  moment  had  Dot 
yet  arrived  in  which  it  was  advisable  to 
risk  extreme  measures ;  as  yet,  they  were 
not  supplied  with  the  reinforcements  which 
were  en  route  to  join  them,  both  from  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia  ;  and  they  felt  ceitaintbat 
the  pmperor  of  Austria  roust  very  soon 
abandon  his  son-in-law  and  join  their  cause. 
Accordingly,  they  determined  upon  a  re- 
treat, and  this  they  commenced  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  eflTecting  it  in  such 
good  order,  that  the  French  found  it  use. 
less  to  attempt  a  pursuit,  whence  they  suf. 
fered  little  or  no  loss.  Napoleon,  who  was 
at  that  moment  on  a  high  hill,  near  Nieder. 
kuyna,  had  mounted  one  of  the  drums  be- 
longing to  his  guards,  and  thence  obserred 
the  allies  as  they  retreated ;  he  then  sent 
some  of  his  troops  to  harass  their  rear,  but 
the  light  cavalry  of  both  the  Russians  aod 
Prussians,  which  covered  their  retreat, 
kept  them  at  bay,  and  he  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  remaining  muter  of 
the  field  of  battle — an  advantage  gained 
very  dearly,  for  his  loss  in  this  actioa 
was  more  than  20,000  men,  while  that  of 
the  allies  altogether  was  not  more  than 
12,000. 

The  allied  forces  retired  into  Silesia, 
and  Napoleon  marched  in  rapid  pursuit  of 
them.  Each  time,  however,  that  the 
French  advanced  too  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  their  rear-guard,  the  latter  tuned 
upon  their  pursuers,  and  after  hard  fight* 
iog,  drove  them  back.  Napoleon,  vexed 
at  finding  that  his  generals  took  so  few 
prisoners  from  a  retreating  army,  took  up- 
on himself  the  command  of  the  advanced 
guard,  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  allies 
on  the  22d  of  May,  at  Reichenbach.  But 
his  cavalry  was  completely  beaten  back, 
and  a  cannon-ball  killed  close  by  his  side 
his  eenerals  Eirgener,  Labruy^re,  aod 
Marshal  Duroc,  his  especial  friend  aod 
favorite,  and  whose  loss  was  acutely  felt 
by  Napoleon,  for  the  marshal,  possesBOg 
his  entire  confidence,  never  hesitated  to 
express  his  opinions  openly  and  sincerely, 
and  they  had  both  been  school-fellows  to- 
gether. 
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On  the  26th  of  May,  BlUcher  gave  orders 
to  Ziethen  to  wait  in  ambush  with  his  cav- 
slry  until  the  French  arrived  close  to 
HayrAu;  and  when,  according  to  agree- 
ment, the  windmill  of  Baudmannsdorf  was 
set  on  fire  as  a  signal,  the  3000  troopers 
rushed  from  behmd  the  heights,  and  fall, 
inff  on  the  enemy's  squares  with  loud  hur- 
rans,  put  them  to  flight,  aAer  making  300 
prisoners.  Colonel  Dolfs,  however,  the 
leader  of  this  brave  squadron,  fell  glorious- 
ly while  fighting  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 

Napoleon  now  plainly  saw  that  the  allies 
were  not  to  be  overcome,  and  accordingly 
he  proposed  a  suspension  of  arms,  to  which 
Ihe  allies  having  consented,  a  truce  for  six 
weeks  was  signed  on  the  8th  of  June.  The 
French  abandoned  Breslaw,  of  which  they 
had  shortly  before  made  themselves  mas- 
ters, and  retained  only  a  portion  of  Silesia ; 
while,  however,  Hamburg,  through  unfor. 
tunate  circumstances,  now  fell  into  their 
hands.  For  at  the  very  commencement 
of  May,  when  Napoleon  opened  the  cam- 
paign,  Marshal  Davoust  marched  with 
14,000  men  to  lay  siege  to  that  place,  which 
contained  but  a  very  feeble  garrison  com- 
manded by  General  Tettenburg,  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  defend  so  large  a  citv. 
The  citizens,  however,  calculated  upon  the 
aid  of  their  Danish  neighbors  in  Altona,  as 
well  as  upon  that  of  the  Swedes,  who  had 
collected  in  considerable  force  under  their 
crown-prince  in  Pomerania  and  Mecklen- 
burg. The  latter,  however,  were  anxious 
to  possess  Norway,  and  had  already  stipu- 
lated with .  England  and  Russia  to  have  it 
transferred  into  their  hands  as  the  price 
of  their  aid  in  the  war ;  and  as  Denmark 
on  her  part  resolved  not  to  submit  to  this 
loss  of  half  her  territory,  she  formed  an 
alliance  with  France;  and  accordingly, 
on  the  dOth  of  May,  the  very  day  they  en- 
tered the  ill-fated  city,  the  Danes  gave  it 
up  to  the  enemy.  Thus  Hamburg  was 
sacrificed  through  the  jealousy  of  these  two 
powers.  Napoleon,  embittered  against  the 
inhabitants  for  their  independent  principles, 
and  the  opposition  shown  against  him,  im- 
posed upon  them  a  coE^mbution  of  no  less 
than  48,000,000  of  francs. 

The  news  of  the  armistice  reached  Ber- 
lin on  Whit-Monday.  The  public  wexe  by 
no  means  tranquillized  by  this  information, 
but  on  the  contrary,  when  they  beheld  the 
present  unguarded  position  of  their  city, 
which  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  de- 
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fend  itself  against  the  attack  of  the  enemy, 
much  disappointment  and  alarm  was  ex* 
pressed-— far  more  so  than  if  the  war  had 
been  continued.  The  king,  however,  soon 
succeeded  in  restoring  confidence,  by  pub- 
lishing a  declarati<xi,  in  which  be  assured 
his  people  "  that  this  armistice  was  only 
concluded  in  order  to  afiR)rd  time  for  the 
perfect  development  of  the  whole  strength 
of  the  country.  As  yet  the  enemy  was 
much  too'  powerful  to  be  overcome,  and 
what  the  nation  had  thus  far  accomplished, . 
had  only  served  to  uphold  once  again  ita 
ancient  honor  and  heroic  courage ;  now, 
however,  they  must  beoome  so  strong  as  to 
be  enabled  to  reconquer  their  independence 
and  permanent  liberty.  He  conjured  hia 
subjects  to  maintain  their  firmness,  to  con* 
fide  in  him,  their  devoted  king,  and  th& 
object  so  much  desired  must  be  attained." 
Meantime,  whenever  he  could,  Napoleon> 
did  not  hesitate  to  increase  by  his  treache- 
rous acts,  the  bitter  feeling  already  exist- 
ing against  him,  and  the  following  instance^ 
presents  another  proof  of  his  revengeful 
dbposition.  Major  LUtzow,  with  his  squad- 
ron of  hussars,  had  boldly  advanced  to» 
the  rear  of  the  French  troops  far  into  Saz«K 
ony,  and  even  beyond,  into  Franconia, 
harassing  them  continually,  and  cutting  to 
pieces  or  making  prisoners  of  whole  de* 
tachments,  so  that  Napoleon  was  much  ex* 
asperated  against  this  brave,  intrepid  band. 
According  to  an  article  of  the  armistice, 
the  Lutzow  corps  was  to  have  crossed  the 
Elbe  by  the  12th  of  June,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  14th  that  their  commander  received 
official  intelligence  of  this  condition,  which 
it  was  thus  impossible  for  him  strictly  to 
fulfil.  On  this,  Napoleon  gave  orders  "  to 
destroy  these  robbers  wherever  they  might 
be  met  with,"  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  June,  as  they  were  proceeding  to 
pass  the  Elbe,  they  were  suddenly  attacked 
in  the  village  of  &itzen,  near  Leipsic,  in  a 
most  treacherous  manner  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  who  were  to  escort  them.  The 
little  band  was  easily  dispersed,  many  wem 
cut  down,  wounded,  and  taken,  and  a  part 
only,  with  their  brave  leader,  succeeded  in 
fighting  their  way  through.* 

*  This  five  eotpa.  it  may  be  obnrved.  WM  an  aaod*- 
tion  fanned  of  joatni  chiefly  of  the  miadJe  and  saperior 
claflMV,  who  united  themeeives  under  the  command  nt' 
a  railitary  ofltoer  of  neat  gaUantiy  and  experience,  the 
above-mentioned  M^jor  von  Liitxow,  for  the  freedom 
of  their  fatheriand.  Their  expbits  were  of  the  rooit 
daring  and  heroic  character,  partaking  rather  of  the 
boU  and  chivalro»  qwit  of  the  middle  agM  than  tha 
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Meantime,  Che  emperor  of  Austria  came 
ibrward  as  a  mediatory  power,  and  eodeav- 
ond  to  efieot  a  peace ;  a  congress  assem- 
Med  in  Pragoe,  and  the  emperor  Francis 

Sroceeded  to  Gitschen,  near  Praeue,  in  or- 
sr  to  assist  in  person  towards  die  promo- 
tioo  of  the  object  he  so  much  desired.  Na- 
poleon,  however,  felt  his  pride  hurt  when  he 
beheld  another  power  attempt  to  dictate 
terms  to  him,  and  refused  to  abandon  any 
of  the  conquests  he  had  made.  Thence, 
although  the  armistice  had  been  prolonged 
to  the  17th  of  August,  the  n^otiatioas  were 
attended  with  no  results  aflbrdtng  any 
hopes  for  peace ;  while,  in  the  interval, 
both  sides  were  occupied  in  making  their 
preparations  for  renewed  hostilities.  Napd- 
icon's  army  received  continual  reinforce- 
ments from  France,  so  that  he  was  soon 
enabled  once  more  to  bring  into  the  field  a 
force  of  no  less  than  850,000  men,  besides 
which,  his  faithful  adherent,  the  Viceroy 
Eugene,  collected  in  Italy  another  army  of 
60,000  men  to  defend  that  oountry  against 
Austria — in  case  a  rupture  should  occur 
between  that  power  and  France ;  and,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Austria,  Bavaria  was  forced 
to  support  him  with  another  army  of  80,000 
men,  under  General  Wrede. 

The  emperor  of  Austria,  finding  that  all 
his  eflbrts  to  bring  his  son-in-law  to  agree 
to  any  terms  of  peace  were  made  in  vain, 
now  resolved,  without  further  delay,  to  join 
the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
federation for  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper. 
Meantime,  the  latter  had  been  anxiously 
waiting  in  Dresden  for  the  declaration  of 
Austria,  although  he  continued  confident  in 
his  expectations,  that  by  means  of  bis  cun- 
ning  management,  he  would  continue  to 
hold  that  power  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  At 
length,  on  the  15th  of  August,  his  envoy, 
Count  de  Narbonne,  arriv^  from  Prague, 
and  Napoleon,  summoning  his  minister  Ma- 
rat, had  a  long  conference  with  both  soon 
afler.  They  were  seen,  all  three,  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation,  walking,  with  has- 
ty strides,  to  and  fro  in  the  ganden  of  the 
Marcolini  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  em- 

oold  and  calculating  nature  of  modem  wwfare.  Among 
those  who  joined  its  standard  were  many  who  are  high- 
It  dietingiuahed  in  letters  and  the  aits,  as  for  instance, 
tne  Baron  de  la  MoCte  Fouqn^.  (the  author  of  Vndine, 
Stc.,)  Frederick Forrter,  (the  historian  of  Wallenstein,) 
and  more  especially  the  ffifled  poet  and  gallant  soldier, 
Kdmer,  who  fell  mortally  wounded.  Even  women, 
inspired  with  the  nrevailing.  spirit  of  patriotism,  served 
in  uieir  ranka  undiaoovered. 


peror ;  his  suite,  which  was  at  a  coosidem- 
ble  distance  off,  watching  their  tnasteriridi 
anxious  lodcs^  and-  waiting  the  resnlt  of  tb 
meeting,  upon  which  the  &te  of  lo  maoj 
thousands  of  human  beings  depended.  Sod- 
denly,  Napoleon  was  seen  to  stop,  and  by  t 
hasty  and  indignant  movement  of  his  haod, 
seemed  to  reject  at  (Mace  the  oflfered  terms 
of  peace.  War  again !  now  sounded  from 
every  side,  and  spread  from  naouth  to  moath. 
The  emperor,  however,  his  eyes  still  spark- 
ling with  fury,  returned  to  the  palace,  aod 
proceeding  with  hasty  steps  across  the  hall 
of  marshals,  entered  his  carriage,  and  gal- 
loped off  for  Bautzra  and  G^rlitz,  towards 
Silesia. 

The  allies  had,  during  the  interval  of  the 
armistice,  strencthened  their  forces  to  such 
an  extent,  that  they  were  fiir  superior,  even 
in  numbers,  to  the  French  ;  for  Austria 
alone,  when  joining  them,  brought  an  addi- 
tion  of  200,000  men,  and  which  was  ren- 
dered the  more  necessary,  as  their  imroeise 
army  being  distributed  at  various  poiDts, 
they  were  forced  to  advance  against  the 
French  in  extended  circles ;  while  Napo- 
leon, who  con<ientrated  his  forces  into  one 
circle,  was  enabled  to  attack  first  one  point, 
then  another,  and  thus  decide  the  contest  at 
once  with  the  same  body  of  nien.  The  po- 
sition of  the  allied  army  was  as  follows: 

1.  The  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  Bema- 
dotte,  who  had  likewise  entered  the  field 
with  24,000  Swedes,  was  appointed  com 
mander  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  army, 
and  was  instructed  to  defend,  with  a  fom 
of  125,000  men,  Beriin  and  the  whole  of 
Brandenburg.  Besides  his  own  troops,  he 
had  under  his  orders  the  Prussian  dirisioDs 
under  Billow  and  Tauenzien,  the  Rossian 
divisions  under  Winzingerode  and  Wallmo* 
den.  The  latter  general,  with  25,000  meo, 
consisting  of  Russians,  English,  Haoore- 
rians,  Mecklenburgers,  the  Russian-Ger- 
man legion,  and  the  corps  of  Lutzow,  was 
appointed  to  oppose  Marshal  Davoustand 
the  Danes  on  the  frontiers  of  Mecklenbui^. 

2.  Marshal  BlUcher  commanded  the  Si- 
lesian  army  of  95,000  men,  and  he  had 
with  him  General  York,  at  the  head  of  the 
first  Prussian  division,  and  the  Russian  di- 
visions under  Generals  Sacken*  Laageras, 
and  St.  Priest.  The  first  general  of  his 
staff,  however,  was  Gneisenau,  who,  from 
this  time,  became  more  and  more  distin- 
guished in  the  field. 

3.  The  main  division  of  the  allied  amnr 
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m  Bohemia,  oonsisting  principally  of  Aus- 
trians,  but  reinfbroed  by  a  Prtiflsian  divi- 
sion under  Kleist,  a  Russian  division  com- 
manded  hv  Wittgenstein,  and  the  Russian 
guard  under  the  orders  of  the  Grand-duke 
Constantine,  was  commanded  by  the  Aus- 
trian fteld-marsbal,  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
who,  together  with  great  courage  and  ex- 
perience, possessed  all  that  calmness  and 
decision  of  character  so  necessary  in  the 
commander  of  such  numerous  armies  of 
mixed  nations.  This  division  of  the  allied 
forces  amounted  to  230,000  men. 

This  position  and  the  division  of  the  al- 
lied forces  into  three  armies  were  well 
planned,  fbr  whichever  of  these  forces  Na- 
poleon might  attack,  he  was  sure  to  have 
the  other  two  in  his  rear  or  in  the  flank. 
When,  with  his  grand  army,  he  pressed 
forward  from  Dresden  and  Lusatta  towards 
Silesia,  BlUcher  retired  in  order  to  draw 
him  towards  the  Oder ;  but  during  this  in- 
terval  the  main  army  of  the  allies  advanced 
from  Bohemia,  and,  taking  possession  of 
Dresden  in  his  rear,  caught  him  complete- 
ly in  their  net ;  so  that  if  he  turned  to  the 
right  along  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  penetrate 
into  Bohemia,  BIttcher  must  meet  him  in 
the  fh»t,  and  pursuing  him  into  the  passes 
of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  thus  place  him 
between  two  fires.  Finally,  Napoleon  ad- 
vanced with  a  superior  force  direct  against 
Bemadotte  towards  Berlin ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever,' followed  the  exaniple  of  BlQcher  and 
retreated,  leaving  the  Prussian  capital  ex- 
posed.  It  is  true,  although  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  ibr,  in  the  mean  time,  the  army  of 
Bohemia  conquered  Dresden  and  Leipsic, 
together  with  all  the  supplies  of  the  French 
in  Saxony. 

The  French  emperor  had  Kttle  imagined 
the  allies  would  have  been  capable  of  form- 
ing  such  a  grand  plan  ;  and  especially  of 
bringing  it  into  operation  so  unobservedly 
and  successfully.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
calculated,  as  usual,  upon  availing  himself 
of  the  happy  chances  thrown  in  his  way  by 
the  errors  of  his  adversaries,  and  in  this  he 
was  supported  by  his  generals  around  him. 
Follv  confiding  in  the  lightning-like  celeri- 
ty  of  their  emperor's  plans  and  movements, 
they  comforted  themselves  with  the  assur- 
ance to  which  they  repeatedly  gave  utter- 
ance, that  their  enemies  must  commit  blun- 
ders which  they  would  take  advantage  qf, 
and  falling  upon  their  whole  army,  com- 
pletely annihilate  it. 


The  noore  wise  and  prudent,  however, 
not  coinciding  with  the  majority,  counselled 
their  leader  to  abandon  his  position  on  the 
BIbe,  which  was  too  seriously  menaced  on 
its  right  from  the  Bohemian  side.  Marsha) 
Oudinot,  amoitg  other  things,  wrote  to  him, 
"That  if  he  withdrew  his  garrisons  from 
the  fortificatk>ns  he  held,  reinforced  his  ar- 
my with  them,  and  then  retreated  to  the 
Rhine,  distributing  his  invalided  troops  in 
good  cantonments,  and  establishing  the  rest 
of  his  army  in  suitable  positions,  it  might 
still  be  in  his  power  to  dictate  to  the  allies 
his  terms  of  peace.''  But  such  advice, 
however  wise  and  discreet,  appeared  mad- 
ness itself  to  that  mighty  and  all-violent 
man,  who  held  himself  so  much  beyond  all 
others  in  thought  and  action ;  ^and  thus  it 
was  ordained  3iat  his  obstinate  pride  and 
egotism  should  eventually  produce  the  de- 
liverance of  Germany. 

In  order  not  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
making  the  first  attack,  he  determined  to 
turn  all  his  strength  against  the  Silesian 
army,  and  fall  upon  that  division  separate- 
ly ;  while,  meantime,  to  prevent  the  Aus- 
trians  from  advancing  fh>m  Bohemia  and 
harassing  his  rear,  he  posted  Marshal  Gou- 
vion  St.  Cyr  with  40,000  men  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  mountains  near  Otesshtlbel. 
At  the  same  time  Marshal  Oudinot  received 
orders  to  march,  with  his  80,000  men,  di- 
rect against  and  capture  the  city  of  Berlin. 
If  his  plan  had  succeeded,  his  complete  tri- 
umph must  have  been  infkllibly  secured ; 
but  the  old  and  expert  general  in  Silesia 
was  too  much  on  his  guard.  For  when  he 
perceived,  after  several  encounters  between 
the  18th  and  28d  of  August^  that  the  main 
army  of  the  French  was  now  in  full  march, 
and  was  gaining  upon  him  near  LOwen- 
burg  on  the  Bober  river,  he  refused  to  give 
battle,  and  according  to  the  previously  ar- 
ranged plan,  retreated  to  Jauer.  Napo- 
leon, who  in  the  mean  time  had  received 
hasty  news  of  the  advance  of  the  Schwartz- 
enberg forces  upon  Dresden,  could  not  ven- 
ture to  pursue  him ;  but  on  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust he,  with  his  guards  and  the  sixth  corps 
of  his  army,  commenced  his  retreat  back  to 
Dresden. 

On  the  same  day  the  brave  Bulow  came 
up  with  the  French  army  en  route  for  Ber- 
lin, and  attacked  it  near  Gross-Beeren. 
They  had  already  advanced  to  within  eight 
or  nine  miles  of  the  capital,  and  Napoleon 
had  already  publicly  announced  that  Oudi- 
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not  would  be  there  on  the  23d  of  August. 
General  Regnier  had,  by  Marshal  Oudi* 
uoi's  orders,  already  taken  possession  of 
Gross-Beeren  on  the  23d  of  August,  and 
thus  the  road  to  Berlin  being  secured,  he 
made  sure  of  making  his  triumphal  entry 
there  on  the  following  morning.  But  his 
hopes  of  the  attainment  of  this  grand  object 
were  completely  destroyed,  even  on  the 
very  night  before;  for  scarcely  had  the 
day  declined  and  evening  set  in,  before 
Bulow  with  his  brave  Prussians  attacked 
the  French  with  such  fury  in  Gross-Beeren 
itself,  that  they  were  completely  routed, 
and  obliged  to  abandon  the  village  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  the  darkness  of  the  night 
alone  protecting  them  from  total  destruc 
tion.  In  another  quarter,  on  the  extreme 
left  wing  and  with  a  very  'small  force. 
General  Tauenzien  had  bravely  resisted, 
and  finally  repulsed,  the  attack  made  by 
General  Bertrand. 

The  French  marshal  no#  clearly  seeing 
that  he  had  to  contend  with  a  superior  ene- 
my, would  not  venture  upon  a  general  bat- 
tie,  but  retreated  in  all  haste  as  far  as  the 
Elbe,  having  suffered  a  loss  of  twenty-six 
cannon,  and  several  thousands  of  his  men 
made  prisoners.  Berlin,  which  had  been 
in  a  state  of  fearful  suspense,  was  now  full 
of  joy  and  rapture  when  the  news  arrived 
of  the  glorious  victory  by  which  it  was  de- 
livered from  the  invaders,  and  thousands  of 
the  citizens  poured  out  of  its  walls,  and 
eagerly  sought  the  battle-field,  in  order  to 
cheer  and  rescue  their  wounded  preservere, 
conveying  all  back  with  them  to  the  city, 
where  they  were  carefully  attended  to. 
Just  about  the  same  time,  on  the  27th  of 
August,  the  French  general,  Gerard,  who 
had  made  a  sally  with  the  flower  of  his 
troops  forming  the  garrison  of  Magdeburg, 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  taking  of  Berlin, 
was  attacked  by  the  brave  veteran.  Gene- 
ral Hirschfeld,  near  LUbnitz  and  Hagels- 
berg,  and  completely  routed,  being  foreed 
to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Mag- 
'  deburg. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

GlorioaB  YictqiT  of  the  Pnurians  under  BlQcher  at 
Kattbaeh— BTOeher  oreated  Prince  of  Wahletadt— 
Battle  of  Drasden— Defeat  of  the  Aiutrian»-Death 
of  General  Moreaii— BattJe  of  Knfan— Oeneral  Klekt 
"-Oeneiala  Vandaimne  and  Hazo  made  priaonei*— 
BatttoofOeniwwite-BiitttoorWtiteDbiiir-Gaiflna 


Yorit-Preparatkm  for  the  Battle  of  LeipM-Thi 
PVencli  Army^Heoon  and  nonolioni  conferjed  bf 
NapokMih-'nie  Allied  Foioee— Ftinee  8cfawaitn» 
berg. 

Napolbon,  on  quitting  Silecia  for  Dres- 
den,  had  left  behind  him  MaiBhal  Maodoo- 
aid  with  a  body  of  80,000  men,  in  order  to 
hold  at  bay  the  Prussians  and  Russians. 
But  no  sooner  did  BlUcher  perceive  wlw 
was  now  his  opponent,  than  he  forthwidi 
advanced  against  him — ^for  it  was  not  his 
system  to  keep  the  enemy  waiting  long. 
He  soon  learned  that  Marshal  MacSonald, 
with  his  whole  army,  was  in  full  march 
across  the  mountains  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Katzbach,  in  order  himself  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  allies.  The  wary 
veteran  allowed  his  enemy  to  proceed  witlu 
out  interruption  until  he  knew  him  to  be 
secured  amidst  the  ravines  and  narrow 
passes,  when,  the  favorable  moment  haviog 
now  arrived,  he  exclaimed  to  his  soldien : 
"  Now,  lads,  there  are  enough  Frenchmea 
passed  over— -come  on — ^forwards!"  And 
on  the  Prussians  rushed  after  their  leader, 
with  re-echoed  shouts,  and  soon  the  battle 
became  general.  This  attack  took  place 
on  the  26th  of  August  between  Brechtels* 
hof  and  Groitsch,  amidst  torrents  of  nio. 
The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  Sackeo, 
the  centre  by  York,  and  the  left  by  Lan- 
geron  ;  while  the  heroic  BlUcher,  as  com. 
mander-in-chief,  with  all  the  fire  of  his 
youthful  days,  led  on  the  cavalty  himself^ 
and,  at  their  head,  dashed  among  the  para- 
lyzed foe.  Such  an  unexpected,  overwhelm- 
ing attack  the  French  could  not  withstand, 
and,  consequently,  they  were  everywhers 
put  to  flight.  Chie  entire  division,  under 
General  Puthod,  which  attempted  to  attack 
the  Prussians  in  the  rear,  was,  at  Lowen- 
berg,  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prison- 
ers. Terror  and  dismay  seized  upon  the 
whole  of  the  French  army,  and  they  were 
pursued  in  every  direction  by  the  embit- 
tered  Prussians.  At  length  Blfioher  sound- 
ed the  recall,  and,  in  an  address,  congrat- 
ulated his  troops  upon  the  laurels  they  bad 
gained,  and  so  truly  merited,  by  their  oour- 
age  displayed  in  this  grand  battle.  Tbe 
results  of  this  victory  are  thus  described 
by  him  in  the  conolusioa  of  his  address: 

**  By  this  great  victory  we  have  forced 
the  French  to  abandon  the  whole  of  Silesia ; 
we  have  captured  one  himdred  and  three 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fiAy 
ammunition-wagons,  two  French  eagles, 
together  with  ntmierous  other  trophies  and 
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we  have  made  18,000  prisoners,  including 
many  of  their  superior  officers."* 

Henceforth  from  the  day  of  this  trium- 
phant battle  of  Katzbach,  the  great  Prus- 
sian general  was  called,  by  his  army,  Mar- 
shal  Forwards^  and  in  honor  thereof,  and 
as  a  mark  of  his  own  and  the  nation's  grat- 
itude and  esteem,  the  king  of  Prussia  short- 
ly aflerwards  made  him  a  field-marshal, 
and  created  him  a  prince  by  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wahlstadt.f 

On  the  same  day  that  the  battle  of  Eatz- 
bach  was  gained,  and  also  on  the  following 
day,  the  two  grand  armies  met  and  fought 
with  great  obstinacy  near  Dresden ;  but  the 
results  were  not  yet  ordained  to  be  deci- 
sive. Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  the  three 
allied  sovereigns,  after  having  marched 
with  their  grand  army  across  the  mountains 
which  separate  Saxony  from  Bohemia,  and 
driven  the  French  from  their  position  at 
Giesshubel,  arrived  before  Dresden  on  the 
25th  of  Auffust.  The  city,  during  the  ar- 
mistice, had  been  strongly  fortified  and  sup- 
plied with  a  numerous  garrison  ;  neverthe- 
less, it  might  have  been  taken  if  the  attack 
had  been  made  a  day  sooner.  But  the  roads 
across  the  mountains  were,  in  some  parts,  so 
impassable  that  twenty  and  even  a  greater 
number  of  horses  were  scarcely  able  to  drag 
along  a  single  cannon,  while  the  convoys  of 
provbions  for  this  army  of  100,000  men  were 
obliged  to  remain  behind,  and  the  troops 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  possible  want. 
Thence  the  allies  were  only  able  to  assem- 
ble before  Dresden  in  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  August ;  while  Napoleon  arrived  in  that 
city  on  the  following  morning,  followed  by 
a  great  portion  of  his  army.  His  presence 
was  quite  unexpected,  as  it  was  generally 
l)elieved  that  he  was  in  the  depths  of  Sile- 
sia. He  had  a  short  conference  with  the 
king  of  Saxony,  and  then  save  directions 
for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  grand  gar- 
den of  his  palace  was  already  in  possession 
of  the  Prussian  sharp-shooters,  one  of  whom 
shot  a  page  dead  close  to  the  side  of  his  im- 
perial master.  The  principal  attack  was 
made  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

•  Onoe  when  nocher^  heroic  deedi  weie  landed 
in  bit  own  pneenoe,  he  exclaimed:  '*  What  k  it  mr 
fViendB  you  are  praimng  t  What  I  did  was  accomplished 
thioaffh  ray  own  natuni  temerit/,  eeoooded  by  Gnei- 
Koan't  pneenoe  of  mini,  but  aoovo  all,  thronsb  the 

leaia,  founded  by  St.  Hodwiff  in  remembrance  of  Duke 
Henry  of  Lower  Saxony,  who  lost  hit  life  on  this  tpot 
iaUMyearia«l,iaaBraatbattbagainit  Um  Mongo- 


the  allies  occupying  the  whole  range  of 
heights  alons  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  ta 
the  extent  of  three  miles  around  the  city. 
The  signal  beins  announced  by  three  can. 
non-shots,  the  allied  troops  descended  from 
their  position  on  the  heights  in  six  separate 
divisions  of  attack,  each  preceded  by  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon.  Having  arrived  in  the 
plain,  they  drew  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  the 
infantry  advanced  and  stormed  the  French 
intrenchments,  upon  which  their  artilleryi 
at  the  same  time,  poured  forth  the  most  de. 
strucdve  fire.  One  brave  corps  of  Austr^ 
ans  succeeded  in  making  themselves  maa- 
ters  of  an  intrenchment  defended  by  eiffht 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  pressed  forward  to 
the  very  walls  of  the  city  ;  but  they  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  their  groundy 
while  Napoleon  now  kept  sending  forth  from 
the  city  gates,  and  under  shelter  of  his  bat^ 
teries,  large  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 
Both  sides  fought  with  great  oourase,  and 
the  city  itself  was  much  injured  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  killed  by  the  artillery  of 
the  allies.  The  latter,  however,  who  were 
forced  to  contend  against  intrenchments, 
ramparts,  and  masses  of  the  enemy's  troopsi 
continually  increasing  in  number,  could  not 
succeed  in  gaining  their  object,  and  accord- 
ingly, night  having  set  in,  they  retreated 
and  fell  back  upon  their  former  position  ott 
the  hills. 

Durinff  the  whole  of  this  night  reinforce- 
ments of  French  troops  kept  incessantly 
arriving  at  Dresden  from  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  next  morning,  at 
about  seven  o'clock,  they  were  marched 
forth  from  their  iotrenchments.  Napoleon's 
object  as  to  force  the  allies  to  abandon  al« 
together  the  neighborhood  of  Dresden,  where 
he  had  established  his  head-quarters,  and  to 
drive  them  back  across  the  Bohemian  moun* 
tains.  He  had  now  assembled  together  the 
flowerof  his  army,  and  even  hisguards,  which 
were  only  employed  in  extreme  and  decisive 
moments,  were  now  selected  to  share  in  the 
battle.  His  plan  of  battle  was  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  enemy's  right  wing  and 
centre  by  a  well -sustained  fire  from  his 
heavy  guns,  as  if  intending  to  direct  his 
entire  foroe  against  that  quarter;  while, 
meantime,  the  king  of  Naples,  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  infantry,  and  the  ^lUe  of 
the  cavalry,  was  to  march  on  to  Freiberg 
and  fall  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians; 
and,  as  the  latter  portion  of  the  allied  army 
was  divided  from  the  main  body   by  the 
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ralley  of  PUuen,  and  the  rain  poured  down 
in  such  torrents  that  every  thing  around 
was  obscured,  the  French  were  completely 
successful,  and  came  up  close  to  the  Aus- 
titans  before  they  could  be  discovered. 
TIm  attack  oonunenced,  and  the  heavy 
cuvalry  of  the  assailants  dashed  among  the 
Austrian  newly-levied  foot-soldiers,  and  as 
the  latter,  owing  to  the  deluding  rain,  found 
their  firelocks  perfectly  useless,  they  were 
all  either  killed  or  made  prisoners,  of  which 
the  latter,  amounting  to  12,000,  including 
their  general,  Mezko,  were  all  marched  into 
Dresden. 

Among  those  who  lost  their  lives  on  this 
sad  day  was  General  Moreau,  who  had  just 
returned  from  America,  whither  he  had 
been  banished  by  Napoleon,  and  who  had 
engaged  to  aid  the  emperor  Alexander 
with  all  his  knowledge  and  experience  for 
the  deliverance  of  Germany  and  Europe, 
in  the  cause  of  which  he  entered  most 
heartily.  Both  bis  legs  were  shot  off  by 
a  cannon-ball  on  the  morning  afler  bis 
arrival  at  head-quarters,  and  while  he  was 
In  conversation  with  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der.  He  underwent  the  painful  operation  of 
amputation  of  both  thijghs  with  the  firmness 
and  resignation  of  a  hero  accustomed  to 
meet  death  in  any  form ;  but  he,  neverthe- 
less, sunk  under  it,  and  died  at  Laun  in 
Bohemia,  on  the  2d  of  September.  He  was 
an  excellent  general,  an  upright  and  noble- 
minded  man,  and  one  whose  whole  soul  was 
so  devoted  to  liberty  that  it  was  universally 
regretted  he  was  not  spared  to  witness  as 
well  as  to  assist  in  its  restoration. 

The  want  of  supplies  and  of  the  means 
of  their  conveyance,  together  with  the  over- 
throw  of  the  lefl  wing,  by  which  the  high 
road  to  Freiberg  was  completely  cut  off, 
induced  the  allies  to  withdraw  their  forces 
and  retire  into  Bohemia,  more  especially 
as  news  now  reached  them  that  General 
Yandamme,  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops, 
was  advancing  by  hasty  marches  from  the 
opposite  side  across  Pirna,  in  order  to  cut 
off  likewise  the  second  grand  route.  Na- 
poleon's chief  aim  was  to  annihilate  the  al- 
lied  army,  by  forcing  it  to  retreat  across 
bad  roads,  and  thus,  by  entangling  it  in  the 
difficult  passes  of  the  mountains,  destroy  it  by 
flimine  and  disease,  or,  having  thus  reduced 
the  whole  of  the  forces  to  the  last  extreme, 
oblige  them  to  lay  down  their  arms   and 

£'ve  themselves  up  prisoners.  And  truly  the 
ingers  to  which  they  were  exposed  might 


have  produced  what  he  so  much  wisiied— 
but  all  his  plans  very  soon  rebaimded  against 
himself. 

Presumption,  ambition,  and  especially 
the  sangume  hopes  he  entertained  of  ob. 
taining  the  marshal's  baton  by  a  brilliant 
action,  stimulated  General  Yandamme  to 
march  boldly  forward,  and  he  well  nigh 
succeeded  in  giving  the  allies  a  decisive 
blow.  But  on  the  20th  of  August,  when 
he  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of 
Tbplitz,  he  found  his  passage  oppoaea  by 
the  Russian  guard,  amounting  to  8000  men, 
commanded' by  General  Ostermann — a  pha- 
lanx  of  heroes,  who  firmly  planted  thero^ 
selves  across  his  path  like  an  impenetrable 
wall  of  adamant.  His  own  force  coosisted 
of  30,000  picked  men,  but  who  were,  Dever- 
theless,  held  at  bay  by  these  BOOO  guards 
the  entire  day,  who  at  length  slowly  retired, 
and  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  before 
the  superior  numbers  of  their  foe  ;  nor  did 
they  retreat  indeed,  until  half  their  fbroa 
was  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  their 
brave  leader,  Ostermann,  had  lost  an  arm. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  determined  that  Yan- 
damme should  not  maintain  the  position  be 
commanded,  which  was  so  dangerous  to  (he 
allies,  and  he  was  asain  attacked  upon  the 
heights  of  Kulm  and  Arbesau,  on  tlie  30th, 
by  the  Russians  and  two  divisions  of  the 
Austrians,  who  had  come  up  during  the 
night.  His  right  flank  was  protected  by 
the  Geiers  mountain,  and  by  the  road  across 
the  hill  of  Nollendorf  he  expected  aid  from 
the  forces  under  Marmont,  St.  Cyr,  or  Mor- 
tier,  who  were  likewise  in  pursuit  of  the 
allies,  and  were  only  distant  a  lew  hours' 
march.  Both  armies  fought  with  great 
obstinacy,  and  the  rocks  and  precipices 
around  vibrated  a  thousand-fold  with  the 
cries  of  the  combatants,  the  clashing  of 
their  swords,  and  the  fire  of  their  guns. 
Suddenly,  however,  appeared  upon  the 
heights,  in  his  rear,  what  Yandamme  at 
first  thought  was  the  very  aid  he  expected, 
but  he  soon  fbund  out  his  mistake,  it  being, 
on  the  contrary,  several  battalions  of  Prus- 
sians led  on  by  RIeist,  and  who  were  now 
descefiding  upon  the  French  in  all  haste. 
The  latter  were  struck  as  with  a  dap  of 
thunder,  and  no  longer  thought  of  victoiy, 
but  only  of  their  own  safety,  and  a  pc»tioa 
of  the  cavalry  unexpectedly  rushing  upoo 
the  PnissiaBs  with  the  greatest  fury,  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  their  way  through  and 
escafiing.    Bot  tihe  Austriaas  and  Rtisstaai 
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ooming  up  now  joined  the  Prussians,  and 
thev  completely  surrounded  Vandamme 
and  the  rest  of  his  army.  From  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  men  were  made  prisoners, 
together  with  Vandamme  himself  and  6e* 
neral  Haxo ;  in  addition  to  which,  eighty 
pieces  of  artillery,  all  their  ammunition* 
wagons,  two  eagles,  and  three  standards, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

This  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  Bona- 
parte ;  and  while  he  praised  the  courage 
displayed  by  his  general,  he  condemned 
him  for  his  want  of  prudence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  brave  Prussian  general, 
Kleist,  was  honored  by  his  sovereign  with 
the  title  of  '«  Kleist  von  Nollendorf." 

Nearly  about  the  same  time  that  these 
glorious  achievements  were  effected  in  the 
presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  three  sovereigns 
themselves,  the  news  arrived  of  the  vic- 
tories gained  at  Katzbach  and  Gross-Beer- 
en;  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  announcement  of  the  triumphant  battle 
fought  at  Vittoria  by  the  British  troops  un. 
der  their  heroic  leader,  Wellington.  In 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  these  gloripus  re- 
sults, the  three  monarchs  ordered  a  solemn 
Te  Deum  to  be  celebrated  at  Ttiplitz  on  the 
3d  of  September,  in  the  presence  of  them- 
selves and  the  whole  of  the  allied  army. 

Napoleon  now  resolved  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  he  had  sustained  by  gaining  ad- 
vantages in  another  quarter,  and  appomted 
Marshal  Ney,  whom  he  had  created  Prince 
de  la  Moskwa,  to  succeed  General  Oudinot 
in  command  of  the  army  which  was  to  take 
possession  of  Berlin.  The  crown-prince 
of  Sweden,  Bernadotte,  managed  very  suc- 
cessfully to  deceive  and  draw  him  into  the 
net,  by  pretending  to  detach  25,000  men 
from  his  army  in  aid  of  General  Wall- 
moden  against  Davoust,  taking  care,  how- 
ever,  to  allow  his  preparations  to  be  made 
known  to  the  watchful  spies  of  Napoleon, 
to  whom  the  information  thereof  was  very 
speedily  conveyed.  Ney  received  imme- 
diate orders  to  march  from  the  Elbe  with 
his  80,000  men,  and  attack  all  before  him 
— under  the  idea  that  the  aforesaid  25,000 
men  were  en  route  for  Mecklenburg. 

Ney  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  deceiv- 
ing  the  crowo-prince  as  to  his  intentions, 
by  oounter-marohes,  and  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember he  fell  all  at  once,  with  the  whole 
of  his  army,  upon  the  Prussians  command- 
ed by  Bulow  and  Tauenzien,  at  Dennewitz 
near  jQterbGgk.  The  Prussian  army,  which 


consisted  of  only  40,000  men,  suffered  a  se- 
vere shock  from  this  overwhelming  foroSi 
against  which  they  had  to  contend  the 
whole  day,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Russian 
and  Swedish  troops.  The  French  generals 
used  all  their  effbrts  in  order  to  gain  the 
baule  ;  Ney  exposed  himself  so  much  that 
half  of  his  staif  officers  were  killed  around 
him,  and  his  example  whm  followed  bj 
Oudinot,  who  attacked  the  corps  under 
Tauenzien  at  the  head  of  his  men ;  while 
Regnier  continued  for  a  long  time  fighting 
amidst  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  as  u 
seeking  his  death  at  their  hands.  But  the 
courage  of  the  Prussians  was  not  to  be 
overcome,  although  more  than  a  third  of 
their  number  became  a  sacrifice ;  and  at 
length,  towards  the  evening,  when  fifty  bat- 
talions of  the  Swedish  and  Russian  infan- 
^T*  together  with  6000  cavalry  and  120 
pieces  of  artillery,  marched  into  the  field 
and  joined  in  the  battle,  the  French  were 
forced  to  yield,  and  were  put  to  rout  at 
onoe,  pursued  by  the  allied  cavalry  to  the 
very  banks  of  the  Elbe,  losing  from  18,000 
to  20,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  together  with  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon  and  other  trophies. 

After  such  repeated  reverses  experienced 
by  his  generals.  Napoleon  gave  up  planning 
any  fresh  attacks,  and  had  he  only  given 
ear  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  moderation, 
he  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  perceived 
at  once  that  he  could  only  defend  himself 
for  a  short  time  longer  in  Saxony.  But 
the  presumption,  wrath,  and  the  thirst  after 
vengeance  with  which  his  heart  was  filled, 
completely  blinded  him,  and  like  the  gam- 
bler, who  in  his  despair  stakes  his  all  upon 
the  last  throw,  Napoleon  madly  resolved  to 
lose  or  gain  all,  and  obstinately  determined 
not  to  move  from  the  spot. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  September  he 
was  continually  marching  either  between 
Dresden  and  Lusatia  on  the  one  side,  or 
towards  the  mmmtains  of  Bohemia  on  the 
other,  in  order  to  inflict  a  decisive  blow  upon 
the  Silesian  army,  or  to  keep  at  bay  the 
main  body  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  latter 
country.  The  allies,  however,  took  good 
care  not  to  venture  an  action  in  an  unfavor- 
able position,  and  as  he  advanced  they  S6> 
cured  themselves  in  such  a  locality  as  com- 
pletely prevented  him  from  attacking  or 
drawing  them  into  a  general  battle.  This 
continual  marching  and  counter-marvhing 
harassed  and  depressed  his  soldiers  so  much, 
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that  they  began  now  to  murmur  and  express 
disgust  at  the  war  which  but  a  short  time 
previously  they  entered  upon  with  such  en- 
thusiasm. 

He  now  advanced  once  more  from  Dres- 
den with  his  guards,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  upon  Blucher,  who 
neared  the  Elbe  more  and  nrare;  but  he 
changed  his  plan,  and  irritated  and  furiou.^ 
at  being  so  often  foiled,  he  turned  his  march 
against  the  allied  army  in  Bohemia,  and  on 
the  17th  attacked  them  in  a  narrow  valley 
of  the  mountains  near  Nollendorf,  in  order 
to  force  a  passage  on  to  TOplitz.  Once 
again,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  thunder  of 
artillery  vibrated  here  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  the  sanguinary  struggle  was  resumed ; 
but  Napoleon  was  again  unsuccessful,  and 
was  forced  to  fall  back  with  the  loss  of  ten 
cannon  and  2000  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Austrians'  under  General  Kolloredo.  On 
the  22d  he  advanced  once  more  against 
Bliicher,  who  took  up  a  strong  position  on 
the  river  Spree,  and  on  the  24th  Napoleon 
was  forced  to  return  to  Dresden. 

This  was  a  losing  game  at  war,  which 
the  longer  it  lasted  must  turn  the  tide  of 
fortune  more  and  more  against  him ;  while, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  want  of  supplies  was 
Ibit  increasingly  by  his  whole  army.  He 
was  now  almost  surrounded  on  every  side, 
and  only  a  narrow  road  across  Leipsic 
was  still  left  open  for  him,  by  which  to 
keep  up  his  communication  with  France. 
And  even  of  this  he  was  very  soon  deprived, 
for  several  daring  leaders  at  the  head  of 
their  light  squadrons  were  now  constantly 
harassing  his  troops  in  that  quarter ;  among 
these  was  more  especially  Colonel  Mens- 
dorf,  who  more  than  once  advanced  to  the 
very  gates  of  Leipsic  itself;  General  Thiel- 
roann,  who,  having  abandoned  the  Saxon 
service,  now  devoted  his  arm  to  the  allied 
cause,  and  made  frequent  incursions  in 
Weissenfels,  Ltltzen,  Naumburg,  and  Mer- 
aeburg ;  and,  finally,  the  Russian  general 
Czernitschef,  who,  with  his  daring  flying 
cossacks,  penetrated  even  as  far  as  Cassel, 
and,  driving  before  them  the  effeminate  and 
voluptuous  Jerome  from  his  usurped  king, 
dom  of  Westphalia,  returned  to  the  Elbe 
loaded  with  rich  booty. 

These  bold  operations  were  extremely 
annoying  and  injurious  to  Napoleon.  All 
his  convoys  were  seized,  and  the  guards 
killed  or  made  prisoners;  every  passage 
being  so  unsafo  that  he  could  neither  re- 


ceive  or  dispatch  messengers,  for  they  wete 
sure  to  be  attacked  and  robbed  of  their 
letters.  He  determined  to  put  these  daring 
intruders  to  rout,  and  accordingly  gave 
orders  to  General  Lefebvre-Desnooettes  to 
march  with  eight  thousand  infantry  and 
cavalry  of  the  guard  against  them,  and  ex- 
terminate them.  But  he  was  met  at  Zeitz, 
on  the  28th  of  September,  by  the  Hettnnnn 
PlatofT  and  General  ThielmaoD,  who  so 
completely  defeated  him  thai  he  never  ven* 
tured  to  show  himself  before  them  a  second 
time. 

Those  events,  however  fovorable  to  the 
allied  powers,  or  disastrous  to  the  French, 
effected,    nevertheless,   nothing    decisive; 
while  unhappy  Saxony  was  suffering  dread- 
fully from  the  presence  of  such   large  ar- 
mies.     BlUcher,  who  in  spite  of  his  age 
still  evinced  all  the  fire  and  activity  of 
youth,  could  no  longer  endure  this  state  of 
uncertainty,  and   he   resolved   to   form  a 
junction  with  the  army  of  the  north,  which 
had  already  shown  the  example  by  throw, 
ing  a  bridge  across  the  Elbe,  near  Dessau, 
and  making  other  preparations  for  more 
active  measures.     Suddenly,  by  a  rapid 
counter-march,  equally  bold  and  unexpect- 
ed, he  arrived  at  lessen  on  the  Blbe,  at  the 
moment  he  was  thought  to  be  at  Bautzen ; 
and  while,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
he  ordered  music  and  dancing  to  be  con- 
tinually performed  in  his  camp,  he  caused 
two  bridges  to  be  constructed  during  the 
night  on  the  river,  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  Silesian  army  was   already 
marching  along  its  left  bank.     This  was  a 
bold  and  dangerous   undertaking,  for  the 
army  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  two  fortifi- 
cations in  front  and  rear,  Tomau  and  Wit- 
tenberg ;   General  Bertrand  had    likewise 
just  marched  into  that  country  with  20,000 
men,  and  had  taken  up  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion near  Wartenburg.     Scarcely  had  he 
established  himself  there  before  he  beheld 
advancing  upon  him  the  veteran  marshal 
and  his  Prussians,  whom  he  little  expected, 
and  who  themselves  were  equally  surprised 
by  the  presence  of  so  strong  a  French  force. 
General  York,  however,  at  the  head  of  the 
vanguard,  immediately  attacked   the   ad- 
vanced posts,  and  an  obstinate  and  sangui- 
nary battle  took  place.     The  French,  how- 
ever, were  foreed  to  retreat  afler  a  loss  of 
1000  prisoners,  and  thirteen  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  and  the  Prussians  suffered  likewise 
considerably,  especially  the  Landwdir  or 
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militia  of  Silesia,  commanded  by  General 
Horn,  which  eminently  distingaished  itself. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  honor  of  this  victory, 
the  king  of  Prussia  conferred  upon  Greneral 
York  the  title  of  «  York  von  Wartenburg." 

Blttcher  marched  thence  to  Dilben,  and 
joined  the  army  of  the  north,  which  had 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  arrived  at  Dessau. 
At  the  same  time  the  grand  allied  army 
broke  up  from  Bohemia,  and  leaving  Napo- 
leon in  Dresden,  to  the  right,  advanced 
across  the  passes  of  the  Hartz  mountains, 
and  reached  the  large  plains  of  Saxony. 
On  the  5th  of  October,  the  army  established 
its  head.quarters  at  Marienberg. 

Napoleon  could  now  no  longer  remain  in 
Dresden ;  the  allied  forces  threatened  to 
close  upon  his  rear,  and  to  cut  off  his  road 
t>ack  to  France.  Accordingly,  he  marched 
away  on  the  7th  of  October,  accompanied 
by  the  king  of  Saxony.  He  left  in  Dresden 
itself  a  corps  of  the  army  amounting  to 
28,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal  Gouvion  Saint-Cyr,  and  this  circum- 
stance shows  clearly,  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
decided  upon  abanooning  the  Elbe. 

He  now  directed  his  march  against  BlQ. 
cher ;  but'what  was  his  astonishment  when, 
on  arriving  on  the  10th  of  October  at  Du- 
ben,  he  (bund  the  Prussian  general  was  no 
longer  there,  and  learned  that  instead  of 
withdrawing  to  the  Elbe,. he  had  marched 
behind  the  Saale,  there  to  be  ready  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  Bohemian  army,  as 
soon  as  it  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Leipsic.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
remained  nothing  else  for  him  to  do  but  to 
march  to  Leipsic  himself,  and  to  assemble 
there  all  the  forces  he  could  command. 
But  before  this  could  be  effected,  and  every 
thing  be  prepared  for  action,  he  was  forced 
to  pass  four  tedious  days  of  supense  at  DU- 
ben  itself. 

The  whole  of  the  French  army  had  now 
collected  at  Leipsic,  and  Marshal  Auge- 
reau  having  arrived  from  Naumburg  with 
15,000  of  the  old  troops,  including  a  corps 
of  cavalry  from  Spain,  Napoleon  immedi- 
ately followed,  and  entered  Leipsic  on  the 
14th  of  October.  The  greater  part  of  his 
army  was  encamped  near  Wachau,  about 
four  miles  southeastward  of  Leipsic,  where 
they  awaited  the  appearance  of  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  with  the  main  body  of  the 
allied  army,  for  whom,  however,  they  had 
not  long  to  wait.  His  cavalry  had  already 
come  up,  and  caused  the  French  to  feel 
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their  presence  on  that  day  at  Liebertwolk- 
witz.  Murat  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  six  squadrons  of  the  old  cavalry 
from  Spain,  and  was  determined  to  give 
the  allies  some  farther  proo^  that  the 
former  bravery  of  the  French  horsemen 
could  still  be  maintained ;  but  he  had  to 
deal  with  those  who  sat  yet  more  firmly  in 
their  saddles.  The  Russian,  Prussian,  and 
Austrian  cavalry  fell  upon  them  with  such 
fury,  that  they  were  completely  overthrown 
and  put  to  flight,  and  Murat  hiniself  nearly 
taken  prisoner. 

According  to  official  statements  made 
at  the  time,  the  French  army,  originally 
300,000  strong,  now  amounted  to  208,000 ; 
the  rest  having  been  already  swept  off  by 
the  war.  If  from  this  number  are  deducted 
the  28,000  men  forming  the  garrison  of 
Dresden,  it  will  be  found  that  the  numer. 
leal  force  of  the  entire  army  at  Leipsic 
was  180,000  men.  These  forces  Napoleoq, 
on  the  15th  of  October,  drew  up  in  a  circle 
around  the  city,  an  action  being  now  in- 
evitable. The  army  was  still  strong  and 
select,  for  all  those  of  its  ranks  who  had 
become  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  war 
had  returned  to  France,  and  such  again  as 
were  of  weakly  constitution  had  been  car- 
ried  off  by  famine  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  or  had  sunk  under  the  inflrmities 
and  illness  produced  by  their  continual 
marching.  The  troops  that  now  remained 
formed  a  firm  and  hardy  body  of  men, 
defying  all  danger,  and  well  aware  that, 
surrounded  as  they  were  at  every  point  by 
an  embittered  and  vengeance-seeking  fbe, 
their  united  strength  and  courage  alone 
could  save  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
confidence  they  continued  to  place  in  their 
master  was  so  strong  and  unchangeable 
that  they  regarded  victory  as  certain,  and 
themselves  as  invincible  in  his  presence. 
At  the  same  time  Napoleon  sought  still 
more  by  everv  possible  means  to  inflame 
the  courage  of  his  men.  He  created  new 
leaders,  made  fresh  promotions,  distributed 
crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  othei* 
marks  of  distinction,  while  several  regi- 
ments were  furnished  with  the  imperial 
eagle.  Thus  he  celebrated  a  grand  mili- 
tary ffete  throughout  the  entire  camp,  as 
was  his  custom  on  the  eve  of  any  great  and 
decisive  event. 

On  his  part,  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  army 
neglected  nothing  in  order  to  encourag6 
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bi8  troops,  and  in  his  address  pointed  out  to 
thein»  that  the  moment  had  now  arrived, 
when  by  their  valor  and  firmness  they 
must  reoonquer  and  establish,  once  more 
andforever,  the  liberty  of  their  country. 
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OlM  Three  Dayi'  Battle  of  Leinie--Miimt--The  Aw- 
trian  Genenl  MeerreUt  taken  pnsoner— Battle  of 
Moeckem— Muihak  Marmcmt  and  BlOchexM8eD- 
eial  Hom-ToCal  Defeat  of  the  Ftanch— BMiaparte'a 
Often  to  Negotiate  rejected— Bieitenfekl—Bemadotte 
^BennigBen— The  Frineeof  Heew  Hombunr—PHnee 
IVmiatowaky^Pkobethe]rda--The  Sazoa  Aiii»y  de- 
aertfl  Bonapaite  and  joine  the  Alliee—llie  Allied 
Soveniffna— Night  Scene  on  the  Field  of  Battle— Bo- 
napaite^fl  SlomOBr^KeUeat  of  the  Fi«neh-<Deatrao- 
tion  of  the  Eliter  Bridge— Prince  Poniatowaky'a 
Death— 'Diiimphant  Ent^ofthe  AMieainto  Leipac. 

The  French  army  had  so,  encamped 
itself  around  Leipsic  that  it  commanded  all 
the  approaches  to' it  within  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  except  on  the  west  side  near 
Lindenau,  whence  Napoleon  felt  secured 
from  any  serious  attack,  and  where,  about 
two  miles  from  the  city.  General  Bertrand 
was  posted  with  the  fourth  division  of  the 
army. 

During  the  night  of  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, Prince  Schwartzenbei^  ordered  three 
rockets  to  be  fired  off  as  the  agreed  signal 
to  the  Silesian  army  on  the  other  sii^  of 
Leipsic,  which  was  immediately  answered 
by  the  ascension  of  four  rockets  in  that 
quarter,  an  acknowledgment  producing 
universal  joy  and  confidence  among  the 
allied  forces. 

The  morning  of  the  16th  was  at  first 
extremely  misty  and  gloomy,  but  towards 
nine  o'clock,  after  a  second  signal  had 
been  given  by  the  discharge  of  three  can- 
non-shots, which  was  succeeded  by  the 
thunder  of  artillery  on  both  sides,  the 
oliMids  of  vapor  gradually  disappeared,  the 
sky  became  serene,  and  during  the  whole 
of  this  sanguinary  day  the  sun  shone  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  The  cannonading  kept 
up  on  both  sides  was  so  terrific  that  the 
very  earth  trembled  with  the  continued 
concussion,  and  the  oldest  warriors  present 
declared  never  until  that  moment  to  have 
witnessed  such  awful  discharges  of  artil- 
lery :  for  on  the  side  of  the  French  alone 
the  number  of  cannon  employed  in  this 
destnictive  work  was  600  pieces,  and  that 


on  the  part  of  the  allies  amounted  to  be* 
tween  800  and  1000. 

The  battle  raged  with  great  fury  at 
three  principal  points,  but  the  most  serious 
engagement  was  southwest  of  the  city, 
near  Markleeberg,  Wachau,  and  Liebert- 
wolkwitz,  where  the  main  body  of  the 
allied  army  fought;  next,  to  the  west  near 
Lindenau,  between  Bertrand  and  the  Aus- 
trian general,  Giulay ;  and,  finally,  towards 
the  north,  near  Moeckern  and  Liiidenthal, 
between  Blttcher  and  Marshal  Marmont. 
This  last  action  assumed  a  wore  distinct 
ibrm,  and  was  called  the  battle  of  Moeckern. 

Prince  Schwartzenberg  had  posted  at 
his  extreme  left,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pleisse,  General  Meerveldt,  who  was  to 
attack  the  flank  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  ;  at  this  point  was  stationed  Prince 
Poniatowsky  with  his  Poles,  who,  as  usual, 
fought  with  the  greatest  bravery  lor  Nape 
leon.  The  centre  was  occupied  by  the 
Russians  and  Prussians,  command^  \:j 
Wittgenstein  and  Kleist ;  and  at  the  right 
wing  were  the  Austrians  under  Kleoau. 
All  these  divisions  of  the  allied  army  had 
arrived  in  the  morning,  prepared  for  the 
attack.  Creneral  Kleist  took  possession  of 
Markleeberg ;  to  the  left,  the  prince  of 
WUrtemberg  penetrated  through  the  centre 
into  Wachau  with  the  Russians  and  Prus* 
sians;  and  the  Austrians  under  Elenso 
made  themselves  masters  of  Kolmberg 
near  Liebertwolkwitz  to  the  right.  The 
whole  battle-line  of  the  French  army  fell 
back,  and  Napoleon  himself  with  his  guards 
was  so  close  to  the  fire  of  the  allies,  that 
several  of  his  staflT  were  killed  around 
him ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  abandon 
the  field  of  battle  on  the  first  assault. 

In  the  midst  of  the  battle's  rage,  he  had 
with  his  keen  eye  examined  the  whole 
range  of  contention  around  him,  and  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Wachau  had  prepared 
meantime  two  strong  columns  of  auack, 
composed  of  the  flower  of  his  infantr}*, 
cavalry,  and  artillery;  which  he  now, 
seeing  it  the  most  favorable  inomeBt, 
pushed  forward  against  the  centre.  Thi.< 
attack,  ordered  by  himself  and  efiected 
under  his  own  eyes,  was  so  impetuous  that 
the  allies  were  foroed  to  abandon  the  Til- 
lages  they  occupied,  and  to  retreat  withio 
the  lines  they  had  quitted  in  the  morDing. 
The  French  now  succeeded  in  capturing 
several  of  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side 
of  these  villageS|  and  penetrating  aa  &r  as 
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^the  villa^  of  GUldengossa,  took  possession 
of  the  hiUs  called  the  Swedish  intrench- 
ments,  which  command  the  country  many 
miles  round. 

Victory  appeared  now  as  if  inclined  to 
pronounce  in  favor  of  Nanoleon ;  already 
the  left  and  right  wings  oi  the  allies  were 
nearly  both  cut  off  from  their  centrci  and 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Napoleon 
dispatched  a  courier  to  Leipsic  to  an- 
nounce his  triumph  to  the  king  of  Saxony, 
with  the  command  that  all  the  bells  should 
be  rung  in  honor  of  the  glorious  event. 
These  sounds  brought  with  them  but 
gloomy  prospects  to  our  feUow.Germans 
shut  up  within  the  walls  of  their  city— but 
circumstances  very  speedily  produced  a 
more  cheerful  state  of  feelinff,  for  the  can- 
nonading had  not  yet  discontmued,  nor  had 
its  echo  become  more  distant ;  nay,  it  ap- 
peared, on  the  contraiy,  to  approach  more 
and  more  closely.  This  changed  aspect 
in  affairs  was  produced  by  the  following 
happy  circumstance : 

Some  officers  of  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg's  array  stationed  in  Gautsch,  having 
observed  from  the  tower  of  the  church, 
whence  they  commanded  a  full  view  of 
the  field  of  battle,  the  dangerous  turn 
events  had  taken,  made  their  report  to  the 
prince  forthwith,  who  saw  at  once  that  this 
was  now  the  decisive  mpment.  It  was  of 
the  last  importance  not  to  allow  the  enemy, 
against  whom  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
assembled  in  arms,  to  retain  even  a  mo- 
mentary advantage.  Accordingly  he  or- 
dered  forth  the  Austrian  reserve  under  the 
command  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse- 
Homburg,  and  these  troops,  consisting  of 
the  various  regiments  of  cuirassiers  de- 
nominated those  of  Albert,  Lorraine,  Fran- 
cis, Ferdinand,  and  Sommarina,  advanced 
across  difficult  roads,  crossed  the  Pleisse, 
and  attacking  the  French  division,  which 
had  established  itself  to  the  right  of  Wa- 
chau,  dislodged  it;  whence  the  junction 
of  the  leA  wing  with  the  centre  was  re- 
formed. Thus  Kleist,  who  with  his  Prus- 
sians had  maintained  possession  of  Mark- 
leeberg  against  every  attack/  was,  at  five 
o'clock,  relieved  from  his  arduous  duty  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Austrians,  and  was  per- 
mitted, after  his  hard-fought  defence,  to 
take  a  little  breath. 

On  the  other  side,  the  left  column  of 
Napoleon's  attack,  led  on  by  the  impetuous 
Murat,  had  already  reached  GQldei^gpssai 


and  used  every  efibrt  to  take  possession  of 
the  place;  and  had  they  succeeded,  the 
allied  army  .would  have  been  thrown  into 
the  utmost  confusion,  and  its  centre  foroed 
into  the  marshes  pf  the  valley  of  Gosei* 
The  enemy's  battalions  of  infantry  had  aU 
ready  penetrated  into  the  middle  of  the  vil- 
lage,  their  cuirassiers  attacked  and  carried 
by  a  desperate  assault  a  battery  of  twenty- 
six  cannon,  cutting  down  all  before  them, 
and  pushing  on,  Uiey  had  nearly  gained 
the  height  where  the  monarchs  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  were  attentively  surveying  the 
battle,  when  the  emperor  Alexander  im. 
mediately  ordered  his  body-guard  of  Don 
Cossacks,  under  the  command  of  Count 
Orloff-Denissow,  to  attack  the  daring  in- 
truders, and  he  was  immediately  obeyed ; 
with  their  usual  loud  and  savage  shouts 
they  rushed  down  like  lightning  with  their 
lances,  and  completely  overthrew  their 
mailed  and  more  heavilv  accoutred  adver- 
saries, whose  principal  leader,  Latour- 
Maubourg,  in  a  charge  he  made,  had  his 
legcompletely  smashed. 

The  danger  was  now  over ;  the  enemv 
lost  all  the  advantages  previously  obtained. 
It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  the  day  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  when  Murat  ventured 
upon  another  attack  against  Guldengossa ; 
but  it  was  valiantly  met  and  repulsed  by 
Prince  Eugene  or  WUrtemberg  with  his 
Russian  grenadiers,  and  the  Prussians  un- 
der Pirch  and  Jagow,  and  the  enemy  was 
forced  to  give  it  up.  This  was  the  last 
efibrt  made  on  this  side;  night  broke  in 
and  terminated  the  contest. 

Thus,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  hours, 
during  which  so  much  blood  had  been 
shed,  both  armies  at  this'point  remained  in 
the  same  position  as  in  the  morning ;  ex- 
ceptinff  that  the  French  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  Swedish  intrenchments  on  their 
left  wine;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the 
moiety  of  the  village  of  Markleeberg  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  and 
Austrians. 

By  this  plan  of  battle  the  allies  did  not 
realize  their  expectations,  and  in  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  Napoleon  was  a  gainer  by 
this  sanguinary  day :  their  object  having 
been  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  the  Saale. 
An  Austrian  division  had  been  dispatched 
in  advance  to  Weissenfels ;  Greneral  Giulay 
was  to  make  himself  master  of  Lindenaut 
and  General  Meerveldt  with  the  left  wing 
waa  to  advance  dong  the  Pleisse  agaiast 
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Leipsic,  and  form  a  junction  with  Greneral 
Giulay.  Had  these  objects  been  effected, 
and  had  BIttcher  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vanced from  the  northwest  as  far  as  Leip- 
sic,  the  French  army  must  have  been  com- 
pletely cut  off  and  lost.  But  Giulay  en- 
deavored in  vain  throughout  the  entire  day 
to  gain  possession  of  Lindenau,  which  was 
defended  by  General  Bertrand ;  the  strong 
intrenchments  were  gained  for  a  moment 
by  the  Austrians,  but  were  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  recaptured  by  the  French, 
and  the  former  were  eventually  forced  to 
withdraw.  General  Meerveldt  was  still 
more  unfortunate;  he  made  various  at- 
tempts to  advance  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Pleisse  and  dislodge  the  Poles  from 
Dolitz,  Lttsnig,  and  Connewitz ;  but,  owing 
to  the  marshy  ground  and  the  incessant  fire 
kept  up  by  the  enemy,  he  failed  in  his  ob- 
ject altogether  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
when,  finally,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after, 
noon,  he  did  succeed  in  taking  Dolitz  with 
a  portion  of  his  troops,  he  was  immediate, 
ly  followed  by  a  large  body  of  the  guards 
which  Napoleon  dispatched  to  relieve  the 
Poles,  and  thus  the  Austrians  being  pressed 
on  all  sides,  were  completely  overthrown 
and  their  brave  leader  himself  made  pris- 
oner,  at  the  moment  when  his  horse  was 
shot  under  him  in  a  final  charge  he  made. 
This  was  a  fortunate  event  for  Napoleon, 
and  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
circumstance  by  getting  General  Meer- 
veldt to  use  all  his  influence  with  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  persuade  that  mon- 
arch  to  abandon  the  other  allied  powers. 

But  Napoleon  lost  at  Moeckern  against 
BlUcher  three  times  over  the  benefits  he 
derived  from  the  action  gained  at  Linde- 
nau  and  the  capture  o?  General  Meer- 
veldt;  for  at  the  very  moment  that  he 
made  known  his  victory  at  Leipsic,  and 
the  bells  were  set  rinsing  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate the  courage  of  his  soldiers  by  their 
deceptive  sound,  BlUcher  by  one  well- 
timed  blow,  entirely  disappointed  his  pre- 
mature  calculations.  He  had  not  been 
prepared  for  this  promptitude  displayed  by 
the  old  warrior,  however  willing  he  was 
to  acknowledge  the  celerity  of  his  move- 
ments generally.  That  general  had  ar. 
rived  about  mid-day,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  attack  to  be  made,  with  the 
entire  force  under  York,  against  Marshal 
Marmont  in  Moeckern,  simultaneously  with 
that  executed  by  Langeron  against  Grods 


and  Klein  Wiederitsch ;  and  as  the  two 
points  of  attack  were  widely  apart  fironi 
each  other,  Sacken  was  atatiooed  in  the 
centre  with  the  reserve,  to  furnish  aid 
either  to  the  right  or  lefl. 

Glorious  recollections  were  attached  to 
this  field  of  battle,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
same  spot  on  which  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had,  in  former  times,  completely 
defeated  Tilly,  the  ruthless  destroyer  cf 
Magdeburg. 

The  Prussians  had  to  sustain  the  most 
obstinate  and  hard-fought  contest  of  all  in 
Moeckern  and  its  neighborhood;  never- 
theless  they  did  not  flinch,  although  their 
numbers  diminished  veiy  seriously ;  and 
the  reserve,  consisting  of  Greneral  Horn's 
brigade,  was  all  now  left  to  them.  Field- 
marshal  BlUcher  now  sent  orders  to  Gene- 
ral Sacken  to  advance  with  his  troops; 
but  the  distance  was  too  great,  and  York 
saw  well  that  at  this  critical  moment  he 
had  no  time  to  lose,  but  must  depend  upon 
his  own  resources.  Accordingly,  he  dis- 
patched one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  Gene- 
ral  Horn,  who  was  stationed  in  the  open 
plain,  and  announced  to  him  the  pressing 
danger  in  which  he  was  placed  :  *'  Eh!  is 

it  so,  Captain V*  exclaimed  the  brave 

general.*  <*  Well,  then,"  addressing  his 
soldiers,  'Met  us  in  our  turn,  comndes, 
advance  to  the  rescue  with  our  cheers  V* 
Saying  which,  he  led  on  his  troops  amidst 
loud  shouts  to  the  attack,  and,  penetrating 
to  the  lefl  of  the  village,  charged  the  ene. 
my  with  the  bayonet,  and  before  the  latter 
were  enabled  to  load  their  cannon  a  third 
time,  they  were  captured  and  their  ranks 
overthrown.  Happily  arrived  also,  just 
at  this  moment,  the  entire  corps  of  Meek, 
lenburg  hussars,  who,  dashing  upon  the 
French  squares  of  infantry,  completely 
overpowered  them,  and  putting  them  to 
flight,  pursued  them  as  fiir  as  the  Partba, 
thus  coming  up  just  in  time  to  terminate 
gloriously  the  fate  of  the  day,  without 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Sacken  and  the 
Russian  reserve.  More  than  fifly  pieces 
of  artillery,  besides  ammunition,  were  cap> 
tured. 

Langeron,  on  his  part,  had  fought  at  the 

*  fl^«  liagiduoQiBeadenoear  0ood  ftftmie,  a  «« 
oidaiiied  that  Genrnl  Horn  Amdd  this 
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head  of  the  Russians  with  no  less  courage, 
and  carried  the  villages  of  Gross  and 
Klein  Wiederitsch,  taking  thirteen  cannon ; 
BO  that  Marmont  found  himself,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  this  day,  pursued  as  far  as  the 
left  bank  of  the  Partha,  close  to  Leipsio. 

On  the  following  day,  the  17th,  Nape 
leon  used  every  efibrt  in  order  to  divide 
the  allied  parties,  and  obtain  a  suspension 
of  arras,  during  which  he  hoped  to  recover 
from  his  present  dilemma.  But  the  pro- 
posals  he  caused  to  be  made  to  the  emperor 
Francis  through  the  medium  of  Count 
Meerveldt  were  not  listened  to  for  a  mo. 
ment ;  for  his  character  was  now  too  well 
known  not  to  see  that  his  object  was  only  to 
gain  time.  If,  as  he  declared,  his  only 
motive  was  to  save  all  farther  effusion  of 
blood,  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to 
withdraw  and  make  the  retreat,  which, 
after  all,  he  was  forced  to  effect  two  days 
later,  and  ailer  an  additional  sacrifice  of 
50,000  men.  He  might  have  known  by 
the  actions  already  fought  on  the  10th, 
that  he  could  never  succeed  in  beating  the 
brave  forces  of  the  allies.  He  himself 
could  expect  no  more  reinforcements,  all 
the  troops  he  commanded  were  now  as- 
sembled around  him ;  while  the  allies,  on 
the  other  hand,  still  had  large  corps  of 
reserve.  Bernadotte  arrived  during  the 
night,  driving  before  him  Greneral  Regnier, 
whose  troops  were  chiefly  composed  of 
Saxons ;  while  Bennigsen  marched  up  in 
the  morning  with  a  fresh  army  of  Rus- 
sians, and  at  mid-day  Kolloredo  advanced 
with  an  Austrian  division. 

Napoleon,  however,  could  not  summon 
up  resolution  to  quit  the  field  of  battle  as 
long  as  there  was  the  least  shadow  of  hope 
remaining ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he 
lost  all  that  activity  he  had  on  former  oc- 
casions so  frequently  shown,  and  which  had 
80  oflen  crowned  him  with  victory. 

The  French  army  which  Napoleon  had 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  was  to 
be  attacked  from  three  sides:  from  the 
north  by  Bernadotte  and  the  Silesian  army ; 
from  the  east  by  Bennigsen,  who,  with  the 
Russians,  had  also  under  his  command  the 
Austrians  under  Klenau,  and  a  division  of 
the  Prussians  under  Ziethen  ;  and  from  the 
flouth,  whence,  however,  the  grand  attack 
was  to  be  made,  as  that  was  the  enemy's 
strongest  point.  Here,  accordingly,  the 
general-in-chief  divided  his  army  into  two 
^nnd  divisionsy  of  which  one  oompoaed  of 


Russians  and  Prussians  under  Wittgenstein 
and  Kleist  was  to  attack  the  central  point 
of  the  French,  and  the  other  constituting 
the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  under  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Hesse- Homburg,  was 
to  fall  upon  Prince  Poniatowsky,  who  had 
defended  himself  so  obstinately  on  the 
Pleisse,  and  force  him  to  retreat  to  Leipsic. 

Napoleon,  on  his  part,  had  drawn  togeth- 
er  more  closely  his  half  circle  in  order  to 
render  it  more  firm.  He  had  abandoned 
Wachau  and  Lieberwolkwitz,  where  so 
much  blood  had  been  spilt  on  the  16th, 
^and  made  Probstheyda  the  central  point  of 
operations;  he  himself,  however,  with  his 
guards,  took  up  his  position  between  this 
village  and  the  right  wing  on  the  Pleisse, 
establishing  his  head-quarters  upon  a  hill 
close  to  a  wind-mill,  pierced  through  and 
through  with  cannon-balls  and  half  in  ruins. 

Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  eight  the 
battle  commenced.  The  hereditary  prince 
of  Hesse-Horaburg  advanced  towards  the 
Pleisse  against  Dolitz,  which  he  stormed. 
The  Poles  and  the  French  under  Ponia- 
towsky  defended  themselves  with  despera- 
tion,  and  the  struggle  was  extremely  fierce 
and  sanguinary.  The  Austrians  were  sev- 
eral times  repulsed,  and  their  brave  com- 
mander  himself  receiving  two  wounds,  his 
place  was  immediately  filled  by  Kolloredo. 
Finally,  being  supported  by  Bianki,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  D<)litz,  D()sen,  and 
the  heights  on  the  right  bank,  and  main- 
tained his  position  the  whole  day  in  spite  of 
Marshal  Oudinot  and  the  guards,  who  came 
up  to  the  aid  of  the  Poles. 

To  the  right,  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
had  likewise  been  successful,  and  drove  the 
enemy  before  them  as  far  as  Probstheyda, 
where,  at  mid-day,  they  came  right  in  front 
of  Napoleon.  Here  was  fought  the  most 
obstinate  battle ;  for  upon  the  retention  of 
this  village  depended  the  fate  of  the  whole 
French  army.  Thence  Napoleon  had  as- 
sembled within  and  around  it,  large  bodies 
of  troops  of  all  arms,  and  had  erected  be- 
sides several  strong  intrenchments ;  while 
he  himself  remained  on  the  spot  with  his 
guards,  in  order  to  furnish  aid  without  a  mo- 
ment's loss  of  time,  every  house  in  the  vil. 
lage  being  converted  into  a  kind  of  citadel. 
The  Prussians,  nevertheless,  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Augustus  and  Pirch, 
penetrated  into  the  place  afler  a  fierce  and 
heroic  combat ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment|  for  they  were  unable  to  maintain 
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their  ground.  A  strong  division  of  Russians 
now  advanced  to  the  attack,  but  they  were 
likewise  repulsed,  and  were  equally  unable 
with  all  their  courage  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  village.  The  carnage  was 
so  great  that  the  allied  troops  could  scarce- 
ly  move  along,  the  bodies  of  their  slain 
comrades  completely  choking  up  every  pas- 
sage. At  length  the  three  allied  sovereigns, 
having  from  a  neishboring  height  where 
they  were  assembled  in  order  to  watch  the 

E regress  of  the  battle,  observed  the  super- 
uman  efforts  made  by  their  brave  troops 
in  that  quarter,  gave  orders  at  five  o'clock 
to  give  up  the  contest  for  the  place,  and 
spare  the  lives  of  the  men ;  especially  as 
the  victory  was  now  made  decisive  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  field,  and  Napoleon  had, 
in  fact,  already  given  orders  to  Marshal 
Bertrand  to  retire  with  his  troops  from  Lin- 
denau  towards  the  Saale — an  undeniable 
proof  that  he  had  decided  upon  the  retreat* 
of  his  whole  army. 

Such  were  the  results  produced  in  this 
part  of  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  west 
side  Bennigsen  attacked  Marshal  Macdon- 
.  aid,  who  was  ordered  to  defend  the  French 
lines  in  this  direction.  The  marshal  main- 
tained  his  position  with  great  bravery,  es- 
pecially  in  Holzhausen,  which  was  taken 
and  retaken  several  times.  At  length, 
however,  about  two  o'clock,  the  Austrians 
and  Russians  made  themselves  masters  of 
this  place ;  while  the  Prussians  took  Zttck- 
elhausen,  and  now  Macdonald  retired  to 
StOtteritz,  close  to  Probstheyda.  The  whole 
of  the  troops  which  had  formed  the  centre 
were  now  concentrated  around  these  two 
Tillages,  and  they  maintained  their  position 
there  until  night. 

On  the  left  wing,  however,  Marshal  Ney 
experienced  the  rpost  severe  defeat  of  the 
whole  day.  He  had  under  his  charge  the 
defence  of  the  entire  line  of  country  fVom 
Macdonald 's  position  to  the  Partha ;  but 
he  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out  against 
the  two  armies — the  Northern  and  Silesian 
— which  now  advanced  against  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  retreat  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Leipsic  itself.  The  two  armies 
crossed  the  Partha  in  two  directions,  BlU- 
cher,  with  the  Russians,  fording  the  river 
at  once  near  Mockau,  although  up  to  the 
waist  in  water,  because  he  found  it  would 
lake  up  too  much  time  to  cross  over  by 
Taucha.  The  French,  under  Marmont, 
made  no  resistance,  but  retreated  in  all 


haste  to  SchOnfeld;  while  the  Saxon  re^. 
ments  of  hussars  and  lancers,  together  with 
several  battalions  of  infantry,  received  the 
allies  with  open  arms  and  joined  their  rankf 
at  once. 

About  mid-day  the  army  of  the  north, 
which  had  remained  to  cross  the  river  at 
Taucha,  advanced  to  fill  up  the  mp  left 
between  BlUcher  to  the  right  and  Bennig- 
sen to  the  left,  thus  making  the  line  perfect 
to  its  whole  extent,  and  by  which  the 
French  were  gradually  surrounded  more 
and  more  closely.  Langeron,  at  the  head 
of  the  Russians,  took  possession  of  Schoo- 
feld,  on  the  Partha,  which,  however,  was 
defended  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  by 
Marmont.  The  contest  lasted  four  hours, 
and  fresh  troops  on  both  sides  were  oon- 
tinually  brought  forward ;  until,  at  length, 
between  five  and  six  o'clock,  when  the  vil- 
lage and  its  church  were  completely  in 
flames,  the  French  quitted  the  place  and 
retreated  by  Reudnitz  and  Volkmansdorf 
to  Leipsic.  Ney  and  Regnier,  who  had  lo 
maintain  possession  of  the  open  country  be- 
yond  Paunsdorf,  being  attacked,  in  tbe 
afternoon,  by  the  army  of  the  north  and  the 
Prussians  nnder  BOlow,  were  driven  alto- 
gether out  of  Paunsdorf,  and  when  they  at- 
tempted  to  defend  themselves  in  the  plain 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  cavalry,  which 
had  all  this  time  been  unemployed,  as  the 
fighting  had  been  confined  to  the  villages, 
dashed  with  all  their  fnry  among  them, 
seconded  by  several  congreve-roekets, 
which  were  fired  into  their  squares,  and 
spread  death  and  destruction  in  every  part 
They  were  completely  overthrown  and  put 
to  flight,  never  stopping  until  they  reached 
Volkmansdorf,  and  the  villages  were  r^ 
captured. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  entire 
army  of  the  Saxons,  which  had  been  led 
forth,  very  unwillingly,  to  draw  the  sword 
in  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  resolved  to 
abandon  him;  and  forthwith  marched 
over  in  a  body  to  the  ranks  of  the  allies, 
under  their  various  commanders,  and  with 
their  ensigns  flying,  accompanied  by  tbe 
music  of  their  diflTerent  bands,  and  folfowed 
by  all  their  cannon,  anununition,  and  bag- 
gage-wagons. 

Napoleoti,  completely  disconcerted  br 
this  event,  hastened  to  send  the  cavalry  of 
the  guard,  under  the  command  of  Nausou. 
ty,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  ranks.     These     | 
troops  had  no  sooner  arrived  than,  acoom- 
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panied  by  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  they 
advanced  to  attack  the  flank  of  BQIow^b 
division  ;  but  the  Austrians,  under  Bulovr, 
who  were  close  by,  marched  forward 
themselves  to  meet  the  enemy's  assault; 
while  from  another  quarter  the  Swedes, 
by  Bernadotte's  orders,  dischai^ed  among 
their  ranks  the  artillery  just  brought  over 
by  the  Saxons.  The  old  French  guard 
was  accordingly  forced  to  retire  and  aban- 
don possession  of  the  country  to  the  al- 
lies. 

At  lenffth  the  sanguinary  day  approach- 
ed its  end ;  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  shed 
their  parting  genial  lustre  over  the  heads 
of  the  three  sovereigns  and  their  distin- 
guished companions,  as,  standing  upon  the 
hill,  they  contemplated  the  gradual  termi- 
nation of  this  memorable  scene  of  action. 
Thither  also  Prince  Schwartzenberg  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war,  including  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  allied  army,  and 
arrangements  were  forthwith  made  for  the 
operations  of  the  ensuing  day. 

Napoleon,  on  his  part,  awaited  the  ap- 
pearance  of  night  with  impatience  and 
anxiety,  for  then  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  might  hope  to  be  rescued  from  the 
farther  fury  of  the  enemy.  He  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  ground,  and  had  reduced 
considerably  his  crescent-formed  army  of 
the  morning,  so  that  it  was  now  diminished 
into  the  form  of  a  triangle,  of  which  one 
point  was  at  Probstheyda,  whence  the  line 
joining  Connewitz  and  the  Pleisse  com- 
posed one  side,  and  that  joining  Stbtteritz 
and  Volkmansdorf  formed  the  other.  Had 
not  his. army  fought  with  the  greatest  cour- 
age,  and,  notwiuistanding  the  difiiculties 
with  which  they  were  Ineset,  retreated  in 
perfect  order — for  this  praise  cannot  be 
withheld  from  them— one  of  these  lines  of 
the  triangle  would  inevitably  have  been 
destroyed  before  the  evening,  Leipstc  taken, 
and  the  entire  army  lost.  Napoleon  this 
day  fought  only  for  a  retreat,  and  already, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  mornine,  immense 
trains  of  baggage-wagons  and  others  of 
every  description,  together  with  innumera- 
ble horses,  had  quitted  Leipsio  under  an 
escort  of  troops,  belonging  to  General  Ber- 
trand's  division. 

When  darkness  covered  the  wide  field 
of  battle.  Napoleon  still  remained  at  his 
station  on  the  hill  near  the  windmill,  where 
he  sat  gazing  on  the  watch-fire  he  had 
ordered  to  be  lighted.    He  had  confided 


the  charge  of  the  retreat  to  his  superior 
general,  Berthier,  who  gave  the  necessary 
orders  to  his  aides-de-camp  before  another 
watch-fire  which  appeared  behind  his  mas- 
ter; during  which  a  profound  silence 
reigned  around.  The  French  emperor, 
overcome  at  length  by  the  extraorainary 
exertions  of  the  pfesent  and  preceding 
days,  as  well  as  by  the  agiteftions  of  his 
mind,  now  gradually  sunk  into  a  slumber; 
with  his  elbows  upon  his  knees  and  his 
head  resting  between  his  hands,  he  thus 
for  a  short  time  reposed  amid  the  horrors 
of  the  gory  scene  around  him — of  that 
field  covered  with  the  lifeless  bodies  of 
those  who  had  fallen  the  victims  of  his  in« 
ordinate  ambition  and  pride.  His  generals 
near  him  preserved  a  deep  and  gloomy 
silence,  which  was  interrupted  at  intervals 
by  the  low  murmuring  noise  of  the  retreat- 
ing columns  as  they  marched  underneath 
at  the  base  of  the  hill,  or  pursued  their 
course  in  the  distant  plain.  At  the  end  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  Napoleon  awoke,  and 
cast  around  him  a  look  of  inquietude  and 
wonder.  The  present  reality  may  have 
struck  him  for  a  moment  as  a  dream,  for, 
starting  up  from  his  chair,  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  galloped  on  to  Leipsic,  which  he 
re-entered  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  retreat  of  the  whole  army  through 
Leipsic  commenced  immediately  afler  mid- 
night ;  but  as  the  various  regiments, 
marching  from  all  parts  of  the  field  of 
battle,  could  arrive  by  one  route  alon^— 
the  narrow  paved  road  of  Ranstadt— -con- 
siderable  obstruction  and  confusion  was 
unavoidable ;  wagons  and  cannons  were 
mingled  and  dogged  together,  while  the 
foot-soldiers  with  difficulty  extricated 
themselves  from  this  scene  of  disorder. 
The  rear-guard  was  ordered  to  remain  be- 
hind and  defend  Leipsic  as  long  as  was 
possible,  and  although  the  place  was  not 
fortified,  the  utmost  was  done  to  render  it 
strong  by  forming  intrenchments,  barrica- 
ding the  gates,  and  putting  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence the  moats  ana  garden- walls. 

Meantime  the  allied  army,  by  no  means 
inclined  to  permit  the  French  to  retire  so 
qoietly,  and  carry  away  with  them  the 
spoils  and  supplies  of  ammunition  they  had 
accumulated  in  Germany,  advanced  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  stormed 
the  gates  of  the  city.  This  sudden  attack 
increased  the  disorder  still  reigning,  and 
Napoleon  himself  was  forced  to  quit  the 
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C*  ice  by  a  by-path.  The  allies  might 
ve  added  to  this  embarrassment  consider- 
ably,  and  have  caused  more  extensive  de- 
struction, if  they  had  brought  their  artillery 
to  bear  against  the  gates  and  walls  of  the 
city.  But  such  a  proceeding,  which  must 
have  involved  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty  in  one  common  ruin,  would  have 
been  too  cruel,  and  they,  accordingly,  con- 
fined  themselves  to  storming  the  gates. 
The  French  and  the  Poles  made  an  obsti- 
Date  resistance  and  disputed  every  inch  of 
ground ;  the  victory,  however,  was  not 
bng  doubtful,  and  the  allied  troops  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  city. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  the  bridge 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  that  of  the 
Blster-MUhlengraben,  the  only  one  lefl  for 
the  French  to  cross  over,  was  blown  up  in 
the  air,  without  its  being  known  positively 
by  what  cause :  whether  by  command  of 
mpoleon  to  secure  his  army  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  allied  troops,  or  whether  it  oriffi- 
nated  in  the  too  precipitate  alarm  of  the 
officer  in  charge  of  it.  An  exclamation  of 
horror  arose  from  the  crowds  as  they 
hastened  to  reach  the  spot  in  time  to  cross. 
A  great  number  threw  themselves  into  the 
Bister,  in  order  to  swim  to  the  other  side, 
but  the  majority  were  either  drowned  or 
perished  in  the  mud-banks.  Several  of 
the  generals  sprang  likewise  with  their 
horses  into  the  river,  in  order  to  escape 
being  made  prisoners ;  but  they  nearly  all 
lost  their  lives,  and  among  the  sufferers 
was  Prince  Poniatowsky,  whom  but  three 
days  before,  Napoleon  had  created  a  field- 
marshal  of  France ;  Macdonald  fortunately 
escaped,  whilst  Regnier,  Bertrand,  and 
Lauriston  were  taken  prisoners. 

Napoleon  lost  more  men  on  this  day  than 
on  the  day  of  battle  itself.  More  than 
15,000  well-armed  soldiers  were  taken 
prisoners  after  the  bridge  was  blown  up, 
and  nK)re  than  25,000  sick  and  wounded 
were  abandoned  and  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  conquerors.  In  the  city,  and  on  the 
road  leading  to  it,  an  incredible  quantity 
of  cannon  and  ammunition-wagons  were 
everywhere  scattered,  of  which  more  than 
300  of  the  former,  and  1000  of  the  latter, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  emperor  Alexander 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  attended  by  their 
numerous  staff  of  generals,  entered  the 
city  of  Leipsic,  the  acclamations  of  their 
own  brave  troops  mingling  with  those  of  the 


happy  inhabitants,  who  greeted  with  joy 
the  appearance  of  their  deliverers;  the 
emperor  Francis  arrived  a  few  days  later, 
and  participated  in  this  glorious  i 
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Bavaria,  by  the  treaty  of  Ried,  had  al- 
ready joined  the  grand  alliance  before  the 
battle  of  Leipsic ;  and  she  oow  sent  her 
general,  Marshal  Wrede,  to  the  provinces 
on  the  Maine,  with  a  large  army,  to  which 
were  united  some  Austrian  and  Wttrtem- 
berg  troops,  m  order  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  the  French  across  the  Rhine,  and  e^t 
their  total  annihilation.  Wrede  directed 
his  march  to  Hanau  and  Frankfort,  while 
the  grand  army  of  the  allies  pursued  the 
fugitives  from  another  side,  and  York  es- 
pecially overtook  and  attacked  them  at 
Freiberg  on  the  Unstrut,  causing  them 
great  loss.  In  front  and  oa  each  side  of 
them,  they  were  karassed  by  Czemitschef 
and  other  light  troops,  and  all  who  detached 
themselves  from  the  nnain  body  were  made 
prisoners.  Thus  they  proceeded  along  the 
route  from  Leipsic  to  Erfurt,  and  thence 
to  the  Rhine,  abandoning  at  every  moment 
all  that  could  not  follow  in  their  train,  can- 
none,  baggage,  and  such  of  their  coniiades 
as  were  too  ill  to  proceed  along  with  them; 
for  the  march  was  so  rapid  and  continuous, 
that  at  the  end  of  eleven  days,  the  army 
had  already  reached  Frankfort. 

Napoleon  arrived  with  the  remnaot  of 
his  forces  of  from  70,000  to  80,000  men 
before  Hanau,  where  he  encountered  Mar- 
shal Wrede,  who  determined  to  oppose  his 
passage,  although  his  army  was  inferior  in 
numbers ;  for  if  he  succeeded  in  detaining 
him  until  the  arrival  of  the  allied  grand 
army,  his  ruin  was  certain.  This  Napo* 
leon  well  knowing,  he  employed  his  guard, 
as  yet  in  good  condition,  to  force  their  pas. 
sage  onward.    During  three  entire  diLy% 
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the  39tb,  30th,  and  Slat  of  October,  the 
contest  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
obstinacy  before  and  within  the  town  of 
Hanau,  Marshal  Wrede  himself  being 
severely  wounded.  Finally,  however,  the 
French  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way 
through,  although  at  a  great  loss. 

On  the  2d  of  November  Napoleon 
gained  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  he 
now  saw  for  the  last  time ;  he  was  imme- 
diately followed  in  all  haste  by  his  troops 
over  the  bridge  of  Mentz,  while  General 
Bertrand  intrenched  himself  on  the  heights 
of  Hochheim.  This,  however,  was  not 
tolerated  by  the  allies,  who  would  not  suffer 
the  Fronch  to  possess  an  inch  of  ground  on 
this  side  of  the  Rhine  ;  accordingly,  on  the 
9th  of  November,  Prince  Schwartzenbeig 
caused  him  to  be  attacked  by  General 
Giulay,  and  he  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
Mentz.  The  three  allied  sovereigns  were 
now  reunited  in  Frankfort,  where  they  de- 
termined  together  upon  the  continuation  of 
the  war. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  new 
Year,  1614,  the  allied  powers,  seeing  clear- 
ly  that  nothing  but  the  sword  could  decide 
between  them  and  their  obstinate  adver- 
sary,  redoubled  their  efforts,  confiding  in 
their  superior  strength  and  in  the  justice 
of  their  cause.  The  Russians  brought  at 
least  200,000  men  into  the  field  ;  the  Prus- 
sians  160,000 ;  and  Austria  230,000,  equal- 
ly divided  on  the  Rhine,  in  Italy,  and  in 
the  interior  of  Germany.  In  addition 
to  these  forces,  the  brave  Field-marshal 
Wellington  had  already  placed  his  loot  on 
the  French  territory  with  the  British  army 
of  80,000  men.  Finally,  the  other  states 
of  Germany  furnished  their  contingent  of 
XTOom  of  150,000  to  160,000  men. 

These  were  divided  into  eight  distinct 
oorpsy  viz:  the  first  comprimd  86,000 
Bavarians  under  General  Wrede;  the 
second  was  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  consisted  of  33,000 
Brunswickers,  Hanoverians,  Oldenburgers 
and  Mecklenburgers,  together  with  some 
Hanseatic  troops ;  the  third,  amounting  to 
28,000  men  from  the  Saxon  territories,  was 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar ; 
the  fourth,  consisting  of  14,000  Hessians, 
was  led  on  by  the  elector  of  Hesse-Cassel 
himself;  the  fiAh,  comprising  10,000  men 
from  the  provinces  of  Waldeck,  Lippe, 
Nassau,  Coburg,  Meiningen,  Hildbui^hau- 
■eni  and  Strelitz,  was  imder  the  oiden  of 
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the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg;  the  sixth 
commanded  by  the  prince  of  Hesse-Hom- 
burg,  and  formed  the  contingent  furnished 
by  Darmstadt,  Wurzburg,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  Isenbui^,  and  Reuss ;  the  seventh 
consisted  of  12,000  Wttrtembergera  under 
the  leadership  of  their  own  crown-prince 
himself;  and,  lastly,  the  eighth  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  Baden  general. 
Count  von  Hochberg,  which  included  the 
troops  of  Baden,  Hiuienzolleni,  and  lick 
tenstein. 

Although  the  entire  mass  of  these  troops 
.could  not  be  sent  into  the  field  all  at  ooo6| 
and  there  was  a  necessity  for  continuing  to 
retain  possession  of  a  great  extent  of 
country,  while  many  thousands  of  troops 
were  required  to  invest  the  numerously 
fortified  towns  which  the  allies  would*  not 
lose  time  in  laying  formal  siege  to,  it  isr 
nevertheless,  certain,  that  an  army  ooo- 
sisting  of  at  least  500,000  men  was  now  in 
full  maroh  against  France,  and  which 
would  snrround  the  enemy's  forces,  not 
amounting  now  to  half  that  number.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  rear  of  the  allied 
army  every  preparation  was  made  neoea* 
sary  to  ensure  its  complete  equipment  and 
organizatbn,  for  which  purpose,  and  in 
order  that  operations  might  be  carried  o» 
with  all  possible  order  and  uninterrupted 
unanimity,  a  sort  of  central  administratkxi 
or  council  of  war  was  established  and  pre- 
sided over  by  a  roan  who  might  truly  be 
characterized  as  a  hero,  and  one,  too,  who 
worked  indefatigably  for  the  liberty  of  our 
country,  although  not  actually  marching 
at  the  head  of  her  armies.  This  noble- 
minded  patriot  and  persevering  champion 
was  the  minister  Baron  von  Stein.  He 
was  one  of  those  who,  while  Germany  was 
sighing  under  the  3roke  of  the  usurper,  in- 
dignantly and  resolutely  spumed  every 
attempt  made  to  render  him  subservient; 
for,  on  the  contrary,  he  never  ceased,  as  be- 
fore stated,  devoting  his  superior  genius  as 
well  as  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  towards 
the  emancipation  of  his  country,  and  gain- 
ing thus  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  tower  of 
strength  in  their  cause.  When  the  war 
of  1812  broke  out  affainst  Russia,  he  re. 
paired  thither  at  the  head  of  many  others, 
of  an  equally  bold  and  dauntless  mind, 
in  order  to  assist  in  annihilating  the  expe- 
dition thus  directed  against  a  nation  whose - 
eneigy  was  well  known  to,  and  appreoiatad- 
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hf  him.  The  emperor  Alexettdw  feuad 
IB  him  all  the  mipport  he  lo  much  needed 
et  that  alLinportouity  trying  momeDty  and 
it  must  ever  be  aoknowledged  that  it  is  to 
the  bold  and  active  geoiiia  of  Vod  Stein 
that  Germany  owea  her  complete  deliver- 
anoe  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  deapotiem. 

During  the  first  twenty  days  of  Janaary, 
^  allies  had  already  traversed  Switaer. 
land,  Franche^Comt^,  Alsace,  Lorraine, 
and  Buigundy,  without  meetins  with  any 
obstacle  ;  and  the  mountains  of  the  Jura, 
the  Waldensis,  the  Hnadsrud^  and  the 
fcrsst  of  Ardennes,  together  with  nnmer. 
ous  rivers  and  a  triple  line  of  fortifications 
on  the  frontiers,  were  all  happily  captured 
and  cleared,  and  the  armies  of  Sohwartaen- 
berg  and  Bliicher  were  already,  within  a 
shoh  distance  of  each  other,  in  full  march 
along  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  Aube, 
and  within  seme  ninety  or  a  hundred  miles 
of  Paris  itself.  Now,  however.  Napoleon 
entered  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
His  object  was  to  penetrate  between  hie 
enemies,  prevent  their  junction,  drive  them 
hack  one  after  the  other  to  the  mountains 
they  had  just  lef^  where  the  efibots  of  the 
winter  and  the  armed  inhabitants  would 
combine  together  to  render  their  retreat  one 
equally  disastrous  and  fatal.  Blucher  had 
established  his  head-quarters  in  Brienne, « 
small  town  near  the  Aube,  with  a  castle 
which  had  served  as  a  military-school  for 
young  Frenchmen,  and  where  Napoleon 
had  himself  learned  that  science  in  which 
he  afterwards  so  distinguished  himself. 
Suddenly  the  French  appeared  and  attack, 
ed  the  town.  The  assault  was  repulsed, 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk,  the  French 
general,  Chateau,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  localities  of  the  place,  penetrated 
with  his  grenadiers  into  the  gardens  of  the 
<castle  as  far  as  the  terrace  itself,  without 
heing  observed.  Bliicher  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  taken,  and  had  scarcely 
time  to  mount  his  horse  and  escape  by  a 
private  road.  He  immediately  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops^  and  inspiring 
them  with  the  most  undaunted  courage,  he 
warned  them  not  to  let  the  enemy  bcwst  of 
having  put  them  to  flight  on  their  first  en- 
<x>unter  upon  French  ground,  and  he  main* 
tained  the  contest  until  midnight,  and 
completely  drove  back  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  not  abandoning  the  place  before  it 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  French,  <*  in  order," 
as  he  wrote  in  bis  dispatch,  "  that  Nape 
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not  succeed  in  cutting  off  Bluaher'a  amy 
from  that  of  Schwartaenbeig. 

The  battle  of  Brienne  took  place  en  the 
29th  of  January,  and  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary the.  intrepid  Blttdier  was  already 
again  on  the  same  spot,  drawn  up  in  battle 
array.  He  had  not  as  yet  assembled  all 
his  troops,  for  Langeron  was  atili  at  Meotz, 
and  York  and  Kleisl  were  en  ratUe  ;  but 
Schwartzenberg  had  furnished  him  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army — the  divisioos 
of  Giulay  and  the  prince  of  Wurlembeig-* 
together  with  the  Russian  reserve  corps: 
by  which  means  he  found  himself  aofficient. 
ly  strong  to  advance  againi^  Napoleon. 
The  latter  had  taken  up  a  atrong  positiiai 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Brienne,  and  estab- 
lished his  centre  in  the  village  of  Rothi^re, 
about  four  miles  distant.  The  battle  b^gan 
at  mid-day  at  all  points.  To  the  right  the 
prince  of  Wurtemberg,  having  paved  his 
way  through  the  forest  of  Eclanee,  took 
possession  of  the  villages  of  Lag;ibrie  and 
Petit-Mesnil.  On  the  side  of  the  Wurteo- 
bergers,  General  Wrede,  at  the  head  of  the 
Bavarians  and  Austrians,  advanced  like- 
wise  and  conquered  the  villages  of  Morvil- 
tiers  and  Chaum^nil,  and  thus  laid  bare 
the  whole  of  Napoleon's  left  wing.  The 
latter  now  came  up  himself  with  the  artil- 
lery of  his  guard,  and  fired  upon  Morvil- 
liers,  whence  he  succeeded  in  dtalodgiog 
the  Bavarians.  Wrede  now  detached  hit 
best  raiment  of  cavalry,  conmianded  by  the 
brave  Diez,  which  forthwith  threw  itself  upon 
the  French  and  completely  routed  them. 

Meantime  the  battle  was  continued  witb 
the  utmost  fury  in  the  village  of  Rothi^re, 
which  formed  the  principal  point  in  the 
position  held  by  the  French.  Here  Napo- 
leon  conmianded  in  person,  and  continually 
brought  up  fresh  troops  against  the  Rus- 
sians. On  the  other  side,  the  emperor 
Alexander  and  the  king  of  Pniesia  encour- 
aged on  their  troops  by  their  preeenoe, 
whence  prodigies  of  valor  were  perlbnned. 
At  length  Marshal  Blucher  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  village,  exclaiming,  ^'For* 
wards!"  The  village  was  cankd  ud 
taken  definitively.  The  right  wing  of  the 
enemy,  which  had  defended  the  village  of 
Dieuville  against  Giulay,  was  likewise 
forced  to  retreat  at  midnight,  and  the  vie 
tory  was  now  decisive  at  all  pointa. 
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The  allies  fiDdio^  that  Napoleon's  force 
was  not  so  extensive  as  they  imagined, 
and  knowinff  that  the  late  actions  must 
*iave  reduced  it  still  more,  deemed  a  com- 
bined plan  of  operations  unnecessary,  and 
determined  therefore  to  divide  their  armies : 
that  of  BlOcher  to  take  the  route  towards 
the  Marne,  while  that  of  Schwartzenberg 
was  to  proceed  along  the  Seine.  This  was 
exactly  what  Napoleon  wbhed ;  fi>r  by  this 
separation  he  should  be  enabled  to  resort  to 
his  former  promptitude  of  manoeuvring. 
He  maintained  his  position  between  the 
two  armies,  and  watcning  his  opportunity, 
alternately  attacked  the  one  or  the  other 
division  as  his  prey,  and  overpowered  it  by 
the  superiority  of  his  forces.  By  this  means, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  those  temporary 
successes  which  enabled  him  to  detain  them 
on  their  march  to  Paris  several  months. 

The  Silesian  army,  accordingly,  advan- 
ced towards  the  capital  by  the  route  of 
Champagne,  in  detached  bodies;  Sacken 
to  the  rear,  Eleist  the  centre,  and  Bliicher, 
the  generat-in-chief,  brought  up  the  rear- 
division  of  Eleist.  The  Russian  advanced- 
firuard  had  now  arrived  to  within  fifteen 
leagues  of  Paris,  which  many  of  the  in- 
habitants were  now  abandoning  in  all  haste, 
believing  the  emperor's  reign  completely 
at  an  end.  Suddenly,  however,  the  latter, 
being  now  reinforced  with  20,000  men  of 
the  old  troops,  which  he  had  conveyed  from 
Spain  in  coaches  and  light  wagons,  oblique- 
ly traversed  the  immense  plains  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  in  spite  of  the 
representations  of  his  generals,  who  held 
the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be  impossible  ; 
and,  although  forced  to  leave  his  cannons 
in  the  mud  behind  him,  he  came  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  and  seeking  his  opportunity, 
fell  upon  the  rear-guard  of  Sacken,  com- 
manded by  General  Olsufiew,  cutting  the 
moiety  of  them  in  pieces,  or  making  them 
prisoners.  This  was  the  first  ray  of  good 
fortune  which  once  more  shone  upon  Na- 
poleon, and  reproduced  confidence  within 
him.  He  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Vicenza, 
his  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  Cha- 
tillon,  then  sitting,  that  his  arms  had  been 
once  more  crowned  with  a  brilliant  victory, 
and  that  the  French  government  might 
DOW  reassume  its  independent,  dictatorial 
tone. 

Meantime,  Field-marshal  Blucher,  when 
news  reached  him  of  the  danger  threaten- 
ed, marched  with  all  possible  haste  en  route 


for  Champaubert  with  Kleist's  divisioOi 
and  the  Russians  under  General  Kapcze* 
witsch,  In  all  about  20,000  men.  But 
the  generals  whom  he  wished  to  join 
had  already  reorossed  the  Marne,  and  on 
the  14th  he  found  himself  attacked  W  the 
French,  with  a  far  superior  force.  Their 
cavalry  threw  itself  upon  the  two  wings, 
while  the  infantry  and  artillery  attacked 
the  centre  with  such  desperate  fury,  that  * 
on  the  first  onset  several  of  the  Prussian 
battalions  were  completely  destroyed.  In 
addition  to  this  force,  the  allies  round  an. 
other  body  of  French  cavalry  advancins 
upon  them  in  their  rear  upon  the  high  roaa 
between  Champaubeit  and  Etoges.  No 
other  resource  was  left  them  now  but  to 
trust  to  their  courage  and  resolution  and 
cut  their  way  through.  They  formed 
themselves  into  solid  squares,  and  advan- 
ced with  charged  bayonet  against  the  cav- 
alry, which  gave  way  before  them.  The 
enemy  now  attacked  them  in  the  flank, 
and  harassed  them  in  every  direction,  in 
order  to  bring  their  ranks  into  disorder; 
but  by  the  able  management  of  the  brave 
and  prudent  general,  Gneisenau,  the  ftiri- 
ous  attacks  were  received  with  firm  and 
unshaken  courage  and  order,  and  to  this 
alone  is  the  preservation  of  the  army  to  be 
attributed. 

At  length  night  arrived,  and  promised 
the  Prussians  Sie  repose  they  so  much 
needed.  They,  however,  were  forced  to 
encounter  some  hard  fighting  when  they 
arrived  at  Etoges;  but  they  once  more 
opened  for  themselves  a  road  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  gained  at  length  their 
former  position  at  Verg^res.  The  divisions 
of  the  Silesian  army  united  together  behind 
the  Marne,  and  shortly  after  marched  to- 
wards the  Aube,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  grand  army. 

Napoleon  was  delighted  beyond  all  meas- 
ure in  being  able  once  again  to  boast  of 
his  victories  in  his  bulletins  and  gazettes ; 
but  these  triumphant  strains  were  very 
speedily  hushed  when  it  was  known  as  a 
certainty,  that  the  advanced  guard  of 
Schwartzenbei^  was  only  ten  leagues  dis- 
tant  from  the  capital,  while  the  French 
army  was  fighting  on  the  Marne.  Napo. 
leon  gave  up  at  once  all  farther  pursuit  of 
the  Silesian  troops,  in  order  to  turn  his 
force  against  Schwartzenberg.  The  latter 
had  detached  Wrede  and  Wittgenstein  to 
the  rear  of  the  French  «rmy,  in  order  to 
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relieve  the  Silesian  anny ;  but  as  all  the 
operations  in  that  quarter  had  been  ex- 
tremely rapid,  the  aid  came  top  late,  and 
these  two  generals  found  themselves  op- 
posed to  Napoleon,  who  with  his  superior 
army  forced  them,  after  a  severe  action, 
to  retreat  to  the  Seine.  The  brave  prince 
of  WUrtemberg,  who  led  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  erand  army,  had  taken  up  his 
position  with  his  Wttrtembergers  and  Aus- 
trians,  in  the  village  of  Montereau.  Na. 
poleon,  after  pursumg  Wittgenstein,  on  the 
17th  of  February,  as  far  as  Nangis,  made 
a  violent  attack  on  the  prince's  troops  on 
the  18th.  The  latter,  nevertheless,  main- 
tained themselves  firmly  throughout  the 
whole  day ;  but  having  expended  all  their 
ammunition,  and  finding  themselves  taken 
in  the  flank  by  the  French,  they  were  for- 
ced to  give  way  and  to  recross  the  river. 

These  ten  days  of  success  restored  to 
Napoleon  all  his  former  presumption,  espe- 
cially as  just  at  this  moment  Marshal  Au- 
gereau  sent  him  a  message  from  Lyons, 
that  he  had  driven  back  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, Bubna,  as  far  as  Geneva,  and  was 
nenetrating  into  Switzerland  with  a  power- 
ful  body  of  troops.  If  the  French  general 
succeeded  in  reconquering  that  country, 
then  the  retreat  of  the  allied  army  must 
be  completely  cut  off,  and  already  calcu- 
lating upon  this  conquest,  Napoleon's  ima- 
gination  foresaw  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
rising  en  nuuse  against  the  allies,  and  all 
the  numerous  garrisons  along  the  frontiers 
uniting  with  the  national  guard  to  anni- 
hilate the  enemy.  Thence,  although  the 
conference  at  Chatillon  was  still  continued, 
he  would  no  longer  hear  of  peace ;  and 
when,  among  the  terms  stipulated,  it  was 
required  that  he  should  resign  Holland  and 
Italy,  he  exclaimed :  <*  What  are  our  ene- 
mies thinking  of?  Tell  them,  I  am  at  this 
moment  closer  to  Vienna  than  they  are  to 
Paris!" 

Paris  was  in  a  state  of  joyful  excite- 
ment,  and  the  whole  of  France  shared  in 
the  hopes  of  the  emperor.  At  the  same 
time  any  acute  observer  could  easily  see 
that  it  was  merely  a  moment  of  illusion ; 
for  although  the  grand  army  did  partially 
withdraw,  still  it  was  in  acoordnnce  with 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  not  after 
any  general  defeat,  nor  because  there  was 
any  discouragement  in  the  soldiers,  who, 
on  the  contrary,  were  more  eager  than 
ever  to  march  to  Paris. 


Meantime,  at  head-quarters,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  peace  was  seriously  discussed, 
and  it  was  already  suggested,  that  the 
allied  forces  should  gradually  retire  to  the 
Rhine,  in  order  to  await  the  result  of  the 
conference  held  at  Chatillon.  The  vete- 
ran Blocker,  however,  opposed  this  with 
his  whole  force.  He  ofieredy  in  a  di^Atch 
he  sent  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  from  his 
quarters  at  Merry,  to  march  direct  to 
Paris,  and  thus  draw  ofi*  Napoleon  from 
the  grand  army,  if  they  would  place  under 
his  orders  the  divisions  of  BUlow  and  Wm- 
zengerode.  He  would  then  find  himself 
again  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  army  of 
100,000  men,  and  with  that  alone  he  would 
venture  to  threaten  the  capital  without  any 
farther  delay.  His  wish  was  accorded. 
This  unexpected  movement — pronounced 
by  a  French  historian  to  be  the  boldest 
throughout  the  campaign— completely  dis- 
concerted  the  French  emperor,  who  was 
at  this  moment  in  Troyes.  He  had  just 
refused  the  offer  of  an  armistice,  and  al- 
ready beheld  himself  in  imagination  once 
again  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  whereas 
he  found  himself  now  forced  to  abandoa 
the  grand  allied  army,  and  devote  all  his 
attention  to  the  bold  adversary  be  though 
he  had  completely  beaten. 

Napoleon's  object  was  to  oome  up  with 
the  old  marshal  before  he  had  formed  a 
junction  with  the  other  corps  of  the  army, 
from  which  he  was  separated  by  the  river 
Aisne.  But  Bttlow  and  Winzengerode  had 
already  laid  siege  to  Soissons,  situated  oo 
this  river,  where  an  excellent  bridge  fbnn- 
ed  a  desirable  point  of  reunion  for  the  two 
armies.  This  strongly  fortified  city  cod- 
tained  a  numerous  garrison,  but  BqIov 
forthwith  made  preparations  for  an  assault. 
Already,  towards  night,  the  scaling-ladden 
were  fixed  and  the  assailants  about  to  niouot 
them,  when  the  commandant  of  the  place, 
not  aware  of  Napoleon's  presence  in  tl» 
vicinity,  surrendered  the  city,  and  retired 
with  his  garrison.  BlUcher  imaiediately 
crossed  the  river  and  advanced  north, 
ward  as  far  as  Laon,  where  he  united 
all  his  forces  and  took  up  a  strong  posidoi 
near  that  city.  Napoleon,  in  order  to  grap^ 
pie  with  and  overthrow  Uiis  daring  opp&> 
nent,  pursued  him  closely  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  although  by  so  doing  he  left 
more  and  more  distant  in  his  rear  both  the 
grand  army  of  the  allies  and  Paris  itseK 
which  was  three-and-thirty  leagues  oC 
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On  the  7th  of  March  he  attacked  Win. 
zengerode  and  Woronzow  in  their  intrench, 
ed  position  on  the  heights  of  Craone,  and 
only  forced  them  to  retreat  to  Laon  after  he 
himself  had  suffered  a  great  loss.  Here 
BlUcher  awaited  him,haTing  made  the  city, 
which  was  situated  upon  an  almoet  impreg. 
nable  height,  the  central  point  of  his  position. 
On  the  9th  of  March,  at  break  of  day,  the 
French  attacked  and  took  the  village  of  Se. 
milly,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  which,  how. 
ever,  they  retained  only  a  short  time,  being 
driven  from  it  by  Billow's  troops,  and  Napo- 
leon  did  not  venture  to  ascend  the  height. 
The  contest,  at  both  wings,  lasted  the  entire 
day.  Napoleon's  object  Mng  especially  to 
drive  the  Prussians  from  the  high  road  to 
Belgium.  Towards  mid.day  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  advantage,  and  the  Prus- 
sian advanced.guard  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  village  of  Athis;  but,  in  the  evening, 
Crenerals  Kleist  and  York  resolved  to  an- 
Dihilate  his  plan  at  once  by  a  coup  de  mam. 
As  soon  as  it  was  completely  dark,  and  the 
enemy,  believing  the  sanguinary  day  at  aa 
end,  had  already  lighted  their  fires  in  the 
camp,  the  Prussians  returned  to  the  attack. 
Every  thing  succeeded ;  the  enemy  was  ut- 
terly overthrown  and  forty-six  pieces  of 
artillery  captured.  This  complete  victory 
was  gained  with  scarcely  any  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  Prussians ;  while  that  c^  the 
corps  of  Marmont,  which  had  sofiered  this 
defeat,  was  very  considerable. 

Napoleon  was  not  a  little  mortified  at 
finding  this  attack  upon  the  Silesian  army 
so  unsuccessful.  Nothing  now  remain^ 
for  him  but  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Schwartzenberg,  surprise  the  grand  army, 
and,  endeavoring  to  sepatate  it,  attack  and 
destroy  each  detached  corps. 

The  commander-in-chief  had  again  taken 
up  his  position  on  the  Aube,  whither  he  had 
marched  immediately  after  the  departure 
of  Napoleon  in  pursuit  of  the  Silesian  army. 
The  issue  of  operations  between  Blttcher 
and  Napoleon  he  soon  learned  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  the  latter  himself  who 
returned  from  Laon  to  oommenoe  his  move^ 
ments  against  the  grand  army.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived  More  he,  on  the  13th 
of  March,  suddenly  attacked  and  took  the 
town  of  Rheiros,  which  was  occupied  by 
General  Saint-Prieat  and  the  Russians, 
killed  that  general,  and  on  the  20th  be  was 
ID  front  of  the  grand  army,  and  took  poa- 
•essba  of  Areia-sur-Anbe.    He  hoped  by  a 


prompt  manoduvre  to  bring  the  allies  into 
confusion,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  make  the 
attack  contemplated;  but  he  found  tlieir 
ranks  too.  firmly  knit  together,  and  he  was 
thua,  a  second  time,  defeated  in  bis  design. 
The  emperor  Alexander  and  the  kins  of 
Prussia  themselves,  who  were  resolved  not 
to  defer  longer  a  decisive  battle,  had  has- 
tened by  for^  marches  to  rejoin  the  army, 
and  on  this  day,  the  20th  of  March,  a  most 
serk>us  engagement  took  place  near  Arcis. 
The  regiments  of  French  guard  were  re« 
pulsed  with  so  much  force,  that  Napoleon, 
in  order  not  to  lose  such  an  important  place, 
drew  his  own  sword,  and  rallying  the  fly. 
ing  squadrons,  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
and  led  them  on  to  the  attack  again.  In 
this  charge  he  exposed  himself  so  much 
that,  in  order  to  defend  himself  against  a 
cossack  who  rushed  upon  him  with  his  lance, 
he  was  ibroed  to  fire  at  him  one  of  his  own 
pistols.  A  great  number  of  his  staff  were 
killed  and  wounded  around  him,  and  his 
own  horse  waa  ahot  under  him ;  neverthe- 
leaa,  inatead  of  ahunning  danger,  he  ap* 
peared  only  to  court  it.  It  waa  only  b^ 
theae  extraordinary  exertiona,  and  the  arn- 
val  of  a  reinforoement  of  infantry,  that  he 
waa  enabled  to  aave  the  town. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

The  n«iich  and  Allied  Amiiei  in  Battle  Amy^Napa- 
leon'e  sodden  and  msfiterioai  RaCieat  before  Aotaon 


—His  secret  Desigm  for  the  Destradion  of  the  AUies 
—His  Plot  Disoorered— The  Allies  beTora  Puis— lli 


CkpltuktioB— THnihphaat  fiMnr  of  the  Allies  in 
that  aty-NapoleoiiDepased-Louis  XVni.  King 
of  F^rnnoe-NaiMleott  at  TMafawUeMi-His  Ahd? 
"    "  loJEUm-PescesiaBsd  in  Paris 


Ths  allied  army  prepared  lor  a  grand 
and  final  action  on  the  k>Uowing  day ;  Na- 
poleon himaelf  formed  hia  line  of  battle  in 
front  of  Arcia,  and  the  two  armiea  thus 
facing  each  other  waited  a  oonaiderable 
time-— extending  even  to  aeveral  houra^for 
each  other'a  attack.  In  truth,  it  was  a 
solemn  moment,  and  one  portending  the 
most  important  and  decisive  results  to  the 
whole  world.  It  was  during  this  interval 
that  Naaoleon  brought  into  operation  a  plan 
he  had  looff  contemplated,  and  upon  which 
he  based  all  hopes ;  but  which,  neverthe- 
leaa,  produced  hia  ruin.  While,  therefore, 
the  eyea  of  the  allied  army  were  anxioualy 
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Used  ttpQD  hit  movements,  it  was  observed, 
to  their  no  Kttle  astonishment,  that  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  were  brolcen  np,  and  the 
troops,  efosmng  over  the  Aube  in  eonfused 
masses,  were  seen  asoending  the  opposite 
hills,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  abandoned 
by  them  without  a  blow  being  stmok.  Af- 
ter long  consideratkxi.  Napoleon  felt  he  had 
already  good  reason  to  remember  how  often 
he  had  met  the  allied  armies  in  the  open 
field,  and  he  aooordingly  determined  now 
to  change  the  plan  of  ^ttle. 

His  mancBUvre  this  time  was  to  gain  the 
rear  of  Schwartzenberft  by  forced  marches, 
and  as  the  allies  would  doubtless  fkll  back 
in  order  to  secure  ibr  themselves  a  safe  re- 
treat, he  was  in  good  hopes  they  might  fall 
into  the  various  ambuscades,  which  he 
would  take  good  care,  with  the  aid  of  the 
different  garrisons  and  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves,  to  have  planted  ready  to  meet  them 
in  Lorraine  ana  Alsaoe.  He  had,  in  fact, 
long  since  made  his  preparations  for  the 
execution  of  this  design ;  all  hb  command- 
ants throughout  those  ootontries  having  re- 
eeived  his  instructions  to  this  effect  through 
secret  messengers  and  spies.  The  inhabit- 
ants entered  most  cordially  into  the  spirit 
of  the  plot,  and  had  already  oommenoed 
operations  by  concealing  themselves  in  the 
woods,  narrow  passes,  and  cross  roads,  and 
attacking  all  the  couriers  and  small  detach, 
ments  of  soldiers  proceeding  in  those  direc- 
tions. All  the  convoys  were  stopped,  and 
the  allies  already  began  to  experience  the 
want  of  amrounitkm ;  and  thus  a  retreat 
must  have  produced  the  total  roia  of  the 
allied  armies. 

Meantime,  a  letter  addressed  by  Napo- 
leon to  the  empress,  in  which  he  detailed  to 
her  the  whole  of  his  plan,  was  found  upon 
one  of  his  messengers  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  was  the  means  of  making  the 
whole  plot  known  to  the  allies.  This  then 
was  a  most  important  moment  for  tliem. 
One  party  held  it  advisable  tosecurelheirre* 
treat  and  march  back  td  the  Rhine ;  the  other 
again,  more  confident,  deemed  it  preferable 
to  proceed  direct  to  Paris,  which  could  not 
resist :  and  this  last  counsel  was  adopted. 
It  was  resolved  to  leave  Napoleon  in  the 
rear,  and  that  the  grand  army  should  forth- 
with  maroh  in  advance,  ih  order  to  form  a 
junctkxi  with  Blilcher  on  the  Mame. 

On  the  following  day,  the  24th  of  March, 
h  was  found  diat  the  Silesian  army  was 
already  in  the  vicinity^  and  the  eomioil  of 


war,  assembled  at  Vitiy,  resolved  at  once 
that  the  two  united  armies  should  march 
for  Paris,  and  that  General  Winzengerode 
should  remain  behind  to  meet  Napoleon 
with  10,000  cavalry  and  flying  artillery, 
in  order  to  make  him  believe  that  the  main 
body  of  the  allied  army  followed  diem  in 
the  rear. 

Afler  varfotts  viotories,  the  allied  annies 
marched  forward  in  conjonctiMi,  and  ar- 
rived  at  length,  on  the  29th  of  March  to- 
wards  evening,  before  the  gates  of  the 
proud  city  which  had  sljrled  itself  the  capi* 
tal  of  the  whole  world.  Josepht  Napo- 
Icon's  brother,  and  formerly  king  of  Spain, 
was  there  with  numerous  partisans,  and  he 
continued  to  deceive  the  inhabitants,  by 
assuring  them  that  it  was  merely  a  de- 
taehment  of  tbe  allied  army,  wbioh  had 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
the  city.  Marshals  MarraonI  and  Mortier 
had  assemUed  all  the  troops  they  could 
muster,  and  posted  them  od  the  heights 
outside  the  city,  with  all  their  artillery ; 
their  army  thus  distributed  on  the  Mont, 
martre  and  other  hil]s»  consisted  altogethv 
of  S5,000  men,  and  150  pieces  of  cannon. 
Their  object  was  to  Ix^d  the  allies  at  bay 
until  the  emperor  marched  up  to  their  re- 
lief. 

Napoleon  was  in  tmdi  advanonig  widi 
all  speed  to  their  aid,  but  fee  was  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  arrive  in  time.  He 
had  been  the 'victim  of  his  blind  confi- 
dence, and  had  thus  given  die  allied  army 
the  advantage  of  four  days'  march  in  mL 
vanoe  of  him.  Generals  WinaBengexodc 
and  Cxeraitsehef  had  completely  deceived 
him,  in  making  htm  believe  they  were  the 
advanced  guaH  of  the  allied  army  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  and  he  already  congratulated 
himself  agon  the  suocessfbl  results  of  his 
nue.  Nevertheless,  finding  the  troops 
eonsisled  of  nothing  else  but  cavalry,  and 
that  not  a  single  foot-sddier  wms  visible, 
he  became  suspicious,  and,  detemtined  to 
convince  himself,  he  attacked  General 
Wtnsengerode,  who  was  accordingly  foroed 
to  give  way  before  him.  Still  he  could 
ascertain  nothing  certain,  until  the  39tk 
of  Maroh,  when  an  estafette  arrived  firooi 
Pliris  and  met  him  at  Doulanoourt,  on  the 
Aube.  He  hastened  to  peruse  tise  oontentt 
of  these  mysterious  dispatches,  and  was 
stniek  as  by  a  olap  of  thunder^  when  he 
found  that  the  allies  were  before  the  gatsi 
of  the  oapitalp  while  he  hiaoaelf  was  at 
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thftt  moment  more  than  forty  leagues  dis- 
tant! He  lost  not  a  momeoty  but  a(Mtn- 
^loniog  his  army  at  onoe,  departed  with  a 
few  followers  in  hopes  of  still  arriving  in 
time ;  but  he  urged  his  postilions  on  in 
vain,  for  in  spited  all  the  efforts  made,  he 
was  forced  to  oontent  himself  with  only 
bearing  at  a  distance  the  heavy  cannon- 
ading before  his  capital ;  and  on  the  80th, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  reaching 
Fromenteau,  five  leagues  from  the  metrop- 
olis,  he  learned  he  had  arrived  a  few 
hours  too  late—- Paris  had  surrendered. 
Napoleon  was  only  separated  by  the  Seine 
from  the  advanced  posts  of  the  allied  army ; 
the  fires  from  their  bivouacs  lighted  up  the 
whole  length  of  the  left  bank,  while  the 
darkness  of  the  night  concealed  from  ob- 
oervation  the  presence  of  himself,  a  few 
companions,  and  the  two  post-chaises.  At 
four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
when  he  was  convinced  positively  that  the 
capitulation  was  signed,  he  turned  his 
horses'  heads  and  drove  off  to  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

On  the  morning  of  the  80th  at  March, 
General  Barclai  de  Tolly,  who  commanded 
the  Russians  and  Prussians,  under  the 
orders  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  com- 
mander-in-chief, attacked  the  heights  of 
Belleville,  which  formed  the  central  point 
of  defence.  The  contest  was  extremely 
obstinate,  and  at  the  same  time  indecisive ; 
because  the  gardens,  vineyards,  and  shrub- 
beries everywhere  around  greatly  fecilita- 
ted  the  means  of  defence,  but  more  espe- 
cially because  the  troops  of  the  prmce  of 
WUrtemberg  and  Blacher,  who  ouffht  to 
have  aided  on  the  right  and  left,  did  not 
arrive  before  mid-day.  The  French  artil- 
lery, which  commanded  a  good  position, 
did  great  executkui  in  the  ranks  of  the 
brave  assailants ;  but,  finally,  the  heights 
of  Belleville  were  carried,  and  the  cannon 
taken.  Then  it  was  that  the  Parisians 
perceived  that  the  troops  before  the  place 
formed  a  more  numerous  and  powerful 
body  than  a  mere  detachment,  and  they 
soon  had  too  much  reason  to  know  the  real 
state  of  things.  At  mid-day,  the  Silesian 
army  stormed  the  heights  of  Montmartre. 
York,  Kleist,  and  Langeron,  drove  the 
French  before  them  out  of  all  the  villages, 
and  on  this  occasion,  the  cavalry  bore  a 
prinoipai  part  in  the  achievements  of  this 
day ;  the  black  hussars,  and  those  of  Bran- 
deabuig  especially^  iqsking  a  most  valiant 


attack  upon  the  eoemy-^who  defended  tba 
village  of  La  Villette  to  the  last-^aa4 
Ibrced  them  to  evacuate  it,  and  thenoe 
Mmitmartre  fell  forthwith  into  the  hands 
of  the  allies. 

At  the  extreme  left,  the  prince  of  Wvun 
tembenr  had,  likewise,  in  spite  of  the  vig^ 
orous  defence  maintained  by  the  varioos 
troops  posted  in  the  quarter  of  Vinoenae% 
forced  them  to  give  way  and  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  the  city  on  that  side.  Thus 
the  entire  army  of  the  allies  was  now  as- 
sembled on  and  around  the  heights  they 
had  eonquered,  ready  to  follow  up  their 
victory  by  penetrating  at  onoe  into  the 
capital.  But  the  two  marshals,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  city,  having  come  fo* 
ward  and  offered  to  capitulate,  it  was  an- 
cordingly  agreed  that  the  place  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  allies  on  the  following 
day,  the  81st  of  Maxoh,  and  that  the  said 
Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier  should  re- 
tire with  the  remnant  of  their  troops. 

Accordingly,  as  arranged,  and  on  the 
day  Axedj  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the 
kiog  of  Pru8sia'^-4he  emperor  Francis  hav« 
ing  remained  behind  at  Lyons  with  his  ar- 
my-— accompanied  by  their  stafi^  and  ibk 
lowed  by  a  portu»  of  their  army,  made 
their  triumphant  entry  into  the  city. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der published,  in  the  name  of  himself  and 
allies,  a  dedaratkm,  "  That  he  would,  in 
no  way  whatever,  treat  either  with  Napo> 
leon  or  any  one  of  his  family ;  and  the 
French  were  at  liberty  to  choose  another 
government." 

In  consequence  of  this  decree,  the  muni* 
cipal  council  of  the  metropolis  declared  iU 
self  absolved  from  its  oath  of  fealty  to  Na- 
poleon, and  demanding  the  restoratbn  of 
the  ancient  royal  house,  that  body,  on  the 
2d  of  April,  in  the  name  of  France,  de- 
clared the  deposition  of  Napoleon. 

This  event  acted  with  the  force  of  a 
thunder-stroke  upon  Napoleon,  who  had 
continually  flattered  himself  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  reassembling  his  army,  and  onee 
more  trying  the  chances  of  war.  He  was 
still  at  Fontainehleau,  twelve  leagues  from 
Paris,  where  he  remained  a  prey  to  hia 
feelings,  and  alternately  excited  by  disap- 
pointment and  hope ;  at  length  he  resolved 
on  marching  to  Paris,  being  full  of  oon&- 
dence  in  bis  army.  The  8d  of  April  was 
fixed  lor  his  departurs,  and  already  a  crowd 
I  of  warrioia  assembled  to  felh>w  him;  bat 
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Just  at  that  moment  his  marahals  refused  to 
koC  in  oo-operation  with  him  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  design.  Ney  and  Lefebvre  fol- 
lowed  him  into  his  chamber,  and  made 
known  to  him  the  fact  of  his  deposition, 
and  declared  they  could  not  depend  upon 
the  army.  He  was,  however,  still  desirous 
of  securing  the  crown  of  France  for  his 
•00,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  Rome, 
and  he  offered  to  abdicate  on  this  condition  ; 
but  neither  the  allies  nor  the  provisional 
government  would  accede  to  it. 

Acoordingly,  on  the  6th  of  April,  the 
senate  acknowledged  Louis  XvIII.  as 
king  of  France,  and  invited  him  to  ascend 
the  throne,  while  to  Napoleon  was  offered 
(he  possession  of  the  island  of  Elba,  on  the 
ooast  of  Italy.  Agamst  all  expectation  he 
ealmly  signed  the  abdication  of  all  his  im- 
perial power  and  sovereignty,  and  de- 
parted, on  the  doth  of  April,  for  his  new 
dominion,  where  he  arrived  and  fixed  his 
residence.  Louis  XVIII.  made  his  entry 
in  the  capital  on  the  8d  of  May,  and 
mounted  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  twenty. 
one  years  after  his  brother's  execution. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  first  peace  of 
Paris  was  concluded  between  France  and 
Europe.  Prance  retained  the  same  limits 
as  she  had  possessed  under  her  kings,  and 
consequently  held  possession  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  which  in  former  times  belonged 
to  Germany ;  wliile  she  also  had  secured 
to  her  an  extent  of  territory  conquered 
during  the  wars  of  the  republic.  She  had 
likewise,  in  addition  to  this,  no  share  to 
pay  of  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  the  city 
of  Paris  was  not  obliged  to  restore  the 
valuable  productions  of  art  and  science, 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  worid,  and 
all  the  thousands  of  French  prisoners  in 
Germany,  Russia,  and  England,  were 
Ibrthwith  set  at  liberty. 


We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  Ger- 
many from  the  earliest  time  down  to  the 
moment  when  it  was  fervently  hoped,  that 
the  peace  of  that  severely-dealt-with  coun- 
try, together  with  that  of  Europe  gene- 
rally, was  finally  and  permanently  es- 
tablished. The  restless  ambition,  how- 
ever, of  Napoleon  produced  a  renewal  of 
hostilities,  and  once  more,  but  fer  the  last 
time,  all  the  sovereigns  and  princes  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Europe, 


armed  and  advanced  against  him,  and 
Providence  crowned  their  wishes  with  suc- 
cess. On  the  memorable  plains  of  Ligny 
and  Waterloo,  the  pride  and  ambitioii  of 
that  dangerous  man  were  forever  crashed, 
his  troops  completely  beaten  and  almost 
annihilated,  and  he  himself  forced  eventu- 
ally to  yield  himself  a  prisoner,  and  end 
his  days  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  the 
well-known  details  of  a  victory  unparal- 
leled in  history,  the  beneficial  results  of 
which  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be 
so  distinctly  felt  and  gratefully  acknow- 
lodged.  The  great  aira  glorious  achieve- 
ments  of  the  arms  of  combined  Europe 
under  Wellington  and  Blucher,  can  never 
be  forgotten  or  too  highly  appreciated. 

According  to  the  arrangements  made  in 
the  general  and — ^happily  as  it  has  proved — 
lasting  peace,  concluded  by  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  Germany  received  back  all  the 
provinces  she  possessed  anteriorly  to  the 
Revolution,  but  of  which  she  had  been  de- 
prived during  that  and  the  subsequent 
period.  They  were  now  so  divided  among 
the  members  of  the  newly- fbnned  Con- 
federation of  Germany,  that  the  majority 
received  either  the  same  territories  they 
previously  owned,  those  granted  to  them  by 
the  peace  of  Lun^ville,  or  such  as  they 
held  at  the  period  of  the  Rhenish  league. 

The  members  of  the  Confederation  con- 
stituted at  first  a  body  of  thirty-eight,  viz. : 
Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Han- 
over,  WUrtembeig,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassd, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hdstein,  Luxemburg, 
Brunswick,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Meck- 
lenburg.Str^litz,  Nassau,  Saxe- Weimar, 
Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe-Meining«i, 
Saxe-Hilburghausen,  Oltepbui^,  Anhaltp 
Dessau,  Annalt-Bembui^,  Anbalt-Coeth- 
en,  Schwar2bui^-Sondershausen,  Schwarx- 
huig.Rudolstadt,  HohenzoHem-Hecfaingen, 
Hohenzollern  Stgmaringen,  Lichtenstein, 
Waldeck,  Reuss,  (senior  branch,)  Reuss, 
(junior  branch,)  Schaumburg-Lippe,  to- 
gether with  the  free  cities  of  Lubeck, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burg. Subsequently  was  added  Hesse- 
Homburg;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
house  of  Saxe-Gotha  becoming  extinct,  ra 
\B2b,  it  was  incorporated  with  that  of  Cb- 
burg,  so  that  the  number  of  members  stiO 
remained  thirty-eight.  The  ducal  houses 
of  Saxony  are  divided  thus :  SaxejCkrirarg 
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Giotha  ;  Saxe-Meiningen-Hilburghausen ; 
and  Saxe-AUeoburg. 

Austria  has  received  back  her  faithfUl 
Tyrol,  together  with  Salzburg  and  the  coun- 
try  around ;  Bavaria  rules  over  her  own 
herditary  lands  as  well  as  Franconia; 
while,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  losses 
she  sustained,  she  has  been  accorded  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine  ;  her  entire  popu- 
lation thus  forming  more  than  4,000,000  of 
subjects.  WUrtemberg  holds  dominion  in 
Swabia  over  more  than  1,500,000  subjects, 
and  is  separate  by  the  Black  Forest  from 
Baden,  whose  possessions  extend  along  the 
Rhine  to  Basle,  and  beyond  Manheim, 
through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country. 
Hesse-Darmstadt  has  likewise  enlarged 
her  former  line  of  territory  very  considera- 
bly, and  holds  in  her  possession  the  city 
of  Mentz,  the  most  important  stronghold  of 
the  Confederation.  Above  all  Ae  rest, 
however,  the  king  of  Prussia  has  undei^his 
sovereignty  the  greatest  number  of  subjects 
speaking  the  mother  tongue,  amounting  to 
more  than  14,000,000.  So  that  Prussia  is 
at  the  present  moment  one  entire,  and  all 
but  exclusively,  German  state. 

As  regards  the  government  of  Germany, 
it  has  been  convei^  by  the  so-called  Holy 
Alliance  into  a  confederation  of  free  and 
independent  states,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing decrees : — 

"  The  object  of  the  alliance  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  internal  and  external  securi- 
ty of  Germany,  together  with  the  indepen- 
dence  and  inviolability  of  the  confederated 
sUtes. 

"  All  the  members  of  the  alliance  have, 
as  such,  equal  and  uniform  rights. 

'<  The  general  interests  of  the  body  shall 
be  discu»ed  and  arranged  at  a  Diet,  the 
seat  of  which  it  is  appointed  shall  be  fixed 
at  Frankfort-on-the- Maine,  and  at  which 
Austria  shall  hold  the  presidency  ;  this  diet 
is  perpetual,  and  the  period  for  the  adjourn- 
ment  of  the  session,  when  the  state  of  busi- 
ness allows,  must  not  extend  beyond  four 
months  at  the  most. 

"  The  assembly  must  devote  its  attention 
especially  to  the  subject  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Confederation  and  its  organic 
regulations,  in  connection  with  its  internal, 
external,  and  military  relations. 

*<  All  the  members  of  the  Confederation 

promise  to  unite  together  against  any  and 

every  attack,  and  when  a  war  takes  place 

diey  pledge  themselves  not  to  enter  upon 
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any  secret  compact,  nor  conclude  any  par* 
tial  armistice  or  peace  with  the  enemy. 
Meantime  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  forming  alliances  of  every  kind,  but 
they  bind  themselves  down  not  to  conclude 
any  one  such  alliance  which  may  injurious- 
ly afiect  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
country,  or  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
any  one  individual  member.  At  the  same 
time  the  members  shall  not  be  allowed, 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  to  carry  on  a 
war  against  each  other,  but  shall  lay  all 
matters  of  dispute  before  the  Diet,  which 
shall  either  mediate  or  adjudge  accordingly, 
and  to  the  decision  of  which  the  parties 
must  submit. 

"  In  all  the  states  of  the  Confederation 
there  shall  be  a  constitutional  government, 
(Landstandische  Verfassung.) 

**  The  difference  of  Christian  sects  can- 
not affect  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
rights  in  any  of  the  states  of  the  Confedera- 
tion ;  but  as  amelioration  is  necessary  in  the 
civil  condition  of  those  professing  the  Jewish 
faith,  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation  shall 
advise  and  determine  upon  the  matter. 

*'The  subjects  of  the  German  princes 
shall  have  the  right  to  pass  from  one  state 
into  the  other,  and  to  accept  of  either  civil 
or  military  service  therein,  if  no  military 
engagement  already  binds  them  to  their  na- 
tive place. 

«<The  Diet  shall  occupy  itself  with  the 
formation  of  laws  for  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  against  piracy,  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
mercial and  trading  intercourse  between 
the  states  of  the  Confederation. 

"  Further,  the  Diet  has  decreed  the  exact 
nunnerical  force  of  the  army  of  the  Confed- 
eration to  be  maintained  in  peace  and  war ; 
of  what  arms  it  shall  consist ;  a  fixed  con- 
tingent to  be  supplied  by  each  member;  to 
whom  and  by  whom  the  chief  command 
shall  be  given;  and,  finally,  how  many 
and  what  fortifications  shall  be  garrisoned 
and  maintained  by  the  Confederation.'' 

The  army  of  the  confederation  consists 
of  300,000  men :  to  which  Austria  con- 
tributes 94,000 ;  Prussia,  70,000 ;  Bavaria, 
85,000;  WUrtemberg,  13,600;  Hanover, 
18,000;  Saxony,  (the  kingdom,)  12,000; 
Baden,  10,000 ;  Hesse-Darmstadt,  6000; 
Hesse-Cassel,  5400 ;  and  thus  in  proportion 
the  other  members.  The  whole  army  is 
placed  under  the  command  of  one  general- 
in-chief,  who'  is  appointed  by  the  Diet,  to 
whom  he  renders  the  oath  of  duty  and  aet^ 
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▼ioe,  and  from  whom  he  receives  authority 
and  orders,  and  to  which  body,  likewise, 
he  is  bound  to  send  in  his  reports.  The 
Diet  also  appoints  a  lieuteaantpgeneral  as 
his  representative  or  successor  in  command. 
The  army  is  divided  into  ten  distinct  oorps» 
the  leaders  of  which  receive  their  orders 


only  from  the  general-in-ohief.  Of  these 
ten  corps  Austria  contributes  three ;  Prus. 
sia,  three  $  Bavaiiat  one ;  and  the  remain, 
iag  three  are  formed  out  of  the  other  ooa. 
tingentsJ  The  fortified  places  garrisoned 
and  maintained  by  the  Confe^ration  ars 
Ments^  Lmembuigy  and  Landau. 
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ofGustai 
Bbter,  the  battle  at,  151. 
Elsler^te  of  Wlttembei 
Elster-MiihleafmbeB,  the 
BlyBl,the,38. 
Eammus,  in  mieetfne,  ISB. 


Emperar  nad  Pope,  the,  at  C^ooB^  131 
Emperor  aad  Wallensteia,  384. 

Charles  V.  and  the  Ftpab  nr 


Empew  Fknads  L,  381. 
bsperor  trianvhuit,  9181 
aadPtopee,  197. 

rivalry  oCUL 


^  Jtofih%SiS. 

-  of  Cherleraagae,  98L 

-state  of  the,  la  the  ywr  881^ 

88. 
-hi  the  yaar  1380^  917. 
-la  the  year  lOO^  358.^ 

-  the  Irv eslem  renewed,  OL 


End  of  the  Hohenstaufena,  179l 
Engelbert  the  Fkank,  lOB. 

Engerians,the,88. 

and  allies  nv 

and  Fkaaoe, 


-  and  RusBh^  497. 
■  of.  487. 


-war     declared     hy, 
.430. 


419.4^ 
war  of,  with  Ftaaee 
year  1748;  379l 
Belva  the  Goth,  80. 
Eatrsaee  ofthe  allies  iaio  Taiaak.  4 
EaUus  of  BIcUy,  174. 
Bpke^voa  Repgow.  the  first  eaaopBai 
ui  law,  198. 


EMut.  diet  oC  188. 
Brie  of  Ckleaberg,  939. 
Ernest  Angastns  of  Haaovar,  a 
Ernest  of  Bruaswick.  9BSL 
Breest  of  BCanifhId.  317. 
Attest  of  Swalda,  138. 

death  of,  139. 

—  legends  concerning.  139 
Bsslhigen,  the  tattle  of,  439. 
Efoges,  the  tatUe  of,  467. 
Etcel,  the  Hun,  79. 
Eucharist,  the.  divlsioa  of 

cemlng,9B0. 
Budoda,  the  emprasa,  75. 
Bndesl,  the,  38. 

Hf.,  Pope,  138, 158. 
IV.,  Pope,  998. 
Engene  de  Beaohamois.  4S1. 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  3S9, 364. 
Eugene  of  InranembefK,  498. 
Bonnie,  changes  In.  934. 

northern.  91. 

**  Evangelical  Union**  of 


Bxeitemaat,  lellgioBB,  887. 


mvoL 


EnlvkmofBI 


Ivkm  ofBttdrtMtftaM  ItoMpt- 
dom.  by  Beniy  nT.  «Im  mtnf,  ItfL 


BzeoamniBkiakm  oTBIaniB  LatlMr,9ML 
Bme«tlon«trP»liii.440L 
Exlto  of  Henry  Um  ampefar,  in 
lud,16S. 


ExomonhoBty  chAnetar  oTVITaUeBflila, 

PAMidvt,  ebaptata  of  OwliKTuAdol- 

phiis«  335. 
Fkll  of  H«Dry  of  Bnnuwkk,  M7. 
Fkkman,  tbelnttle  ot,  419. 
FKnatiet.  tlie.  In  G«nDimy,9n,  9I9i 
Father,  Um,  of  Ftaderiek  the  OiMl,  4U. 
Fnott,  Jolm,  the  priftier,  MS. 
Fbiut-RechC  the,  lit,  198,  SOS. 
Fehde-Seclit,  tlie.  197. 
Felix  Vn  Pope,  ML 
Feniile  deeotatioiiB  of  the 


Female  oeeontkni  of  Ite  udeiitOir- 


Femterich 
Foods,  the 


FerbeUlB,  the  bottle  of,  lA 

I L,  Bnperor,  901. 

-deotkocaos. 


U^ 


depoeitloa  of  tai  Bohnia, 


•death  of,  MS: 


OL, 


F^idiauid,  king  of  Rome,  Ml. 
FeidiBMid,  king  of  the  Eonui,  SlQi 
Ferdinaad  of  Bohemlo,  313. 

doToiedaeee  of  to  Mparjr,  314. 

FBnlliinBdofBrnoewlck,38l    ' 

delbotoftheFimiehby.agi. 

FeidtaMid  the  CMhoUe,  m. 
Feimer,  the  Rnadaa  Goneiml,  394. 
FeetfTole  of  the  wMtont  " 
Fendnl  ■VBtem,  the,  83. 
Feodntoriea,  the,  83. 
Fifth  Feitod,  the,  904. 
Final  a^tottmeat  of  mUgloai 

3ML 
Fire,  the  wonhip  oC  99i 
First  Oonsnl  of  Freiiee, ' 


First  Eleetnml  alllanee,  ttS. 

First  German  New  TestanwB^  9BL 

First  grand  Cmsade,  196. 

First  Unf  of  Prussia,  383. 

First  Poriod,  the,  43. 

First  printed  Bible  In  Lnlta,  MSL 

First  BUesian  war,  377. 

FlaciasIllyricas,99S. 

Fleet  of  Bonaparte  di 

klr,4SS. 
Flenras,  the  battle  of,  490. 
Fleuy,  Qinllnal,  378. 
Flenun  Ostlom,  the,  51. 
Flight  of  Charles  V^  997. 
Forces  of  the  allies  agnlMt  AuM^  451. 
Forshelm,  diet  oi;  150. 
Fosi,  the,  34. 

Fonndatlon  of  the  dtkee,  19%  188. 
Fourth  Porlod,  the,  115. 
Fnunen,  the,  German  arms,  98. 
Fianoe,  78, 130, 975^ 

alliance  against,  419. 

and  England,  podttoa  dl^lSOB, 

430. 
■    and  Germany,  war  balwaan, 

854,300. 

and  Pmssla,  peaeebatfwaMW. 

-■^•^■^~  and  Russia,  oQaftiaaea  between 

the  emperoia  oi;  on  the  liver 

Nlemen,  43Bw 

Austria  at  war  with,  438. 

Invasloa  of  by  the  allies,  405. 

war  betweea,  and  Charles  T^ 

986. 
Flraacls  I.,  Emperor,  381. 
Fiancis  I.,  of  France,  S37, 94& 

a  prisoner,  865. 

UberatloQ  oC  965. 

IVaada  IL,  Empnor,  418. 


lL,i 

FkaadsofAsristthei 
85.  W, 
dukasoClBl. 


FkaaeoalaB  house,  the,  187. 
Fkuakenhauaen,  the  battle  &C,  963. 
Ftaaklbrt,  capture  of  by  Gustavua  Adol- 


-  eoafbnaeee  at  387. 

-  diet  of.  908, 817. 


Firaaks,  the,  65,  77. 

fine-money  oC  84. 

kingdom  at,  86. 

Uwsof.81. 

Fraasof8elblts,941. 
rnn  of  Bieklngen,  Ml,  987. 
Roderick  L  Barbarosaa,  the  enperar, 
150. 
and  Pope  AdriauIV^  18L 

and  Pope  Alexander,  166. 

death  oC  MO. 

-^— —  grand  crusade  oC  168. 

auaUtles  oC,  160, 160. 
jegeof  Alexandria  by,  185. 

IVederie  I.'of  Prussia,  363. 
Ftoderle  II.,  empenw,  171. 

death  of.  174. 

erudltkm  oC  175k 

exeommuakatfam  o^  173. 

gealus  oC  174. 

marrlaffs  oC  ITS. 

talents  of.  174. 

leal  of, 

,175. 

FMerie  m.  a  Aigitlvu,  S38L 

besieged  in  Vie 

eon6woBce  oC  with  Charles 
of  Bnrguady,  930. 
— ^—  letum  of,  938. 
Ftoderie  rv.,  the  elector,  308L 
Ftaderie  V.  of  Bohemte,  31& 
Frederic  and  Lewis,  919.  * 

Fkederic  archbishop  of  Ifenti,  195. 
Fftderie  of  Austria,  819, 987. 
Fruderie  of  Baden.  178. 
Frederic  of  Hohennllem,  906. 
Fkuderie  of  liegnUs.  375. 
F^ederie  of  BwaMa,  157. 
Fkuderie  the  Great  of  Prussia,  8^^ 
nge  of,  408. 
-and  the  allied  princes. 416. 

;366,404,406,416k 


ID  oC  at  Bnnaalwlli,  401 
iblaatloB  of  powen  aialM 


ofpowenafslMl; 
soi;4]0. 


-eouvera 
-death  of,  417. 
-defeat  0^388. 

-  despotie  fluher  of,  411. 

-  despotic  goTemment  &C,  419; 

-  disasters  oC  401. 

-  economy  oC  400. 

-  educagcyot  411. 

"■ '  ■'        improvement  of  the  klngdOHi 
by,  400. 

ittdttstry  U,  4ia 

'  march  of  Into  Bllesia,  377. 

musical  perturmaaoeB  U,  416. 

- — ■ persevwanee  of,  410. 

piomptltade  of,  410. 

recreations  oC  410. 

— ^^  reunions  of,  410. 
^— ^  youth  oC  411. 
Frederic  the  Warlike.  996. 
FMerie  the  Wise  of  Saxony.  948. 

and  the  Protestant  princes.  958. 

Ftaderie  William  of  Biaadettbnr&  354. 
Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  418, 443. 

war  declared  by, 

Fhuice.444. 
IVee  dtles,  the  imperial.  986. 
F^wedom  of  Miesla,  469. 
Freemen,  decrease  of,  113. 

privileges  of,  95. 

Freiburg,  the- battle  U,  406. 
Freigerichle,  the,  901. 
Frelgrsf.  the.  900. 
FMBch0flbn,the,9Q0. 


nonehftiw. 


-DlreeiaryoC4M. 

-  in  Germany,  361. 

-  hilluence  oC  35L 
sof.36L 


-outmges 
-  in  ltsJy~ 


413L 


republic  daafsrs  flam,4M 

Fridl|omtheCoth.60r^ 
Frietfland,  the  buttle  oC  436w 


FrillngI,  the.  95. 

Frial.  the,  and  the  Frislaas,  35^  96L 

Itoabocen,  the,  900. 

Fugitive,  a,  Henry  IV.  140. 

Fugger,  the  Austrian  hist 

Falda,  the  abbey,  85. 

writers  employed  at,  166^ 


Funerals,  anclant,  30. 
Flint  of  AtHnghause^  811. 
FUnt,.the  German,  lab. 
Futl,tha,79. 

Galucia,  a  domahi  of  the  Galhii  88. 
GalluB,  tiM  emperor,  66. 
Gallus,  the  priest,  65. 


Bavathe8paalard,90& 
6au,the.97. 
Gaul,  aacleot,  4& 
Gauls,  the,  43. 

Gauna,  the  pretended  ptaphetam,  38. 
GeMge,  the.  98. 
6elsaofBunary,]6QL 
Gelasius  ILTPope.  153. 
Galhner  the  Vandal  made  uapttw^m 


Genserieh  theTandal,  79. 
George  I.  of  England.  383. 
George  II.  of  England,  378L 
George  Lewis  of  Hanover,  308. 
Oeotge  of  Freuodsbuig,  964. 
George  of  Saxony,  90S. 
Geome  William  of  Lttaehaigi  388 
Gepidl,the,30L 
Geriwrt  the  Monk,  139. 
Germaa  Achilles,  the.  938. 

at  Antkich  dMlnifad  hf 


army  a 
ISO,  1611 


German  character,  914. 

German  diets,  998. 

German  electoral  princes  at  Bauia|816 

German  pammar,  the,  104. 

German  BOtle,  the.  100. 

German  league  at  Dessau,  the,  967. 

German  anl^tioas  and  sBttleawtSi  la 

the  year  1900, 176. 
Germaa  New  Testameat.  961. 
German,  origin  of  the  word  aud  aamab 

90. 
German  prelates  of  the  year  1110^  16L 
Germaa  priaces,  elevatloa  of,  38& 
-^ — '  reconciliation  oC  160. 
the,  inbnieal  to  Henry 

IV.,150. 
Germanlcus  the  Roman,  S7-4n. 
Germans,  the,  at  tlie  Coundl  of  Om- 

stance  in  fltvor  of  a  f  ~ 


Germans,  the,  in  Italy, 

among.  164. 
GamHAifT,  the  AehUles,  U,  S39L 
'   ancient,  15. 

archbishoprics  of,  l&L 

■  architecture  at,  180l 
0(87. 


-army  of  the  < 
of,  474. 

-  aru  of;  160. 

-at  war  with  Fkaaea— 1871 
354. 

In  the  year  1798, 419. 

In  the  vear  1805, 4n. 

>  calamities  of;  217. 

-  changes  in,  110. 

-  Christianity  ia,  85. 


INDBX. 


Obimamt,  drelM  oC  SMl 

elvU  iMtltiackmi  <<  SS. 

-  eivU  wt  ot,  90B. 


-ellmatoof,  19. 
-  eode  of  laws  of,  190. 
lot;  31. 


-  coofedsmckim  ot,  64|  187. 

-  coDStitotton  of;  SL 

-  eoantry  of,  18. 

-  eonnu  of,  83. 

-  crusade  la,  9S8. 
'  castoDM  of,  S3. 
-diets  of, 838. 

-  disasters  of^  SIO. 
-diftpates  In,   liS,  151,  164, 

174, 177, 90S,  998. 
-dUtribatkm  of  the  tillMS  oC 
78. 

-  dress  of  the  lahaUtuits  U, 

94. 
.dakesoni83. 

-  early  history  of.  15w 

-  eartbqiiake  In,  917. 

.  **eedesiastleal  fesenratloK** 
of,  300. 

-  eieetois  oC  188. 

-  **  Evanfelkail  UnUm**  oC  300. 

-  fkmlne  la,  817. 
.|bstlTalsof,93. 
-liMMlof,94. 

.forces  of  the  allies  bi,  451. 
»  forests  of,  1& 

-  Gogerichto,  the,  of;  900. 

-  great  events  in,  darlnf  the 

year  1798,483. 
■>  Heerhsan,  the,  of,  97. 
>*«Holy  AlUaaee,**  the,  U, 

473. 

-  "Holy  War,*' the,  oC  989. 
-Buile,  the,oi;i90. 


-  ladiclal  system  of;  197. 
-liUigasfB  oi;  88;  113. 
-liiwsof;B4. 


ienoi;93. 


-maanfketores  U»  30. 

-  March  of  Napoleon  tOk  la  the 

year  1813,  444. 

-  middle  i«ee,  the,  of;  189. 

-  military  ezpedltloaa  bi,  390. 
-music  of,  118. 

-  natives,  the,  ^t  19. 

-•*  nobUlty,**  the,  oi;  957,  3SL 
-organs  o«;  113. 
-paaangsoi;i91. 
-papal  hall  liar,  9GB. 
-passion  of,  fbr  war, 981. 

-  pastimes  of,  85. 

-  peace  of;  with  Denmark,  385. 
-peasantrTof;i80. 
-plagnt-,  the,  ln,917. 

-  poems  of,  191. 
-poly«arcbyoi;ill. 
-races  of;  90l 
-religion  of,  89. 
-rellglmu  affiilrs  of;  970L 

-  rellgkras  exdlement  ot,  307. 
-reltgloiis  parties  0^300. 
-religions  peace  of;  400. 
-repose  of;  990. 

-rivers  of,  18. 
-sacrUlGesoC490. 
-sciences  of,  189. 
-slate  of  affiiln  In  the  year 
1730,  474. 

-  state  of  In  the  year  1850, 350. 

-  states  of,  473. 


saper«titloos  of,  30. 

—  the  French  In,  301. 

the  Thirty  Yeaia*  War  of, 

316. 

— ' tmde,  the,  at,  31. 

tribe«,  the,  of,  39. 

troubadoors,  the,  of,  191. 

«— ^  wnr  regulations  of,  97. 

wriien  of  In  the  year  800, 
103. 
Ghent,  revolt  of  the  city  of,  974. 
Ghlbelins,  the,  and  OuelO,  158. 
Glselbertofifltralne,  118. 
OlMlliieditorLanainB,  184. 


GtaMM,  the  battle  oC  8M. 
Godelk^  of  IkMdIkM,  151. 

conquest  of  Jeranlen  by,  158. 

Godegiesel,  *«  God's  somuie,'*  or  **the 

sconrfB  of  God,**  the  fhvoiile  title 

ofAtlllatheHna,73. 
Gogerlehte,  the,  800. 
Golden  Bull,  the,  817. 
Gothic  confhderatlon,  the,  TSb 
Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible,  87 
Goths,  the,  38, 86. 

conquest  of  Borne  by,  71. 

GothUil,  the,  37. 

Gdta  of  Berllchlagea,  944. 

Graf;  the,  86.  800. 

Granvalla,  the  chaacelbir  of  Chnrlee  V^ 

900.904. 
Gmtian  the  emperor,  68. 
Great  mfgrathm,  the,  In  the  year  373, 

Grecian  domlnbm  in  Italy,  9L 
Giecfaui  prlneees,marTlafBofa,loOtbo, 

199. 
Greece,  70. 

Greek  army,  the,  la  the  yenr  970,  190. 
Greek  anthon  respectlaf  Germany,  16. 
Greek  empire,  the,  90l 
Greek  school,  the,  at  Osnabug,  10^ 
Greeks  and  Ambs,  the,  13L 
Greeks,  the.  In  Lower  Italy,  130b 
Greeks,  treaty  of  the,  160. 
Gregory  IV.,  Pope,  140. 
Grefory  V.,  Pbpe,  133. 
Gregory  VL,  Pbpe,  140. 146. 
Gregory  VQ.,  Pope,  140. 140. 
arrogance  oi;by 


the  universal  supmaagr 

of  the  Roman  pontUr,l46L 

-  at  Cknossa  with  Matilda 

of  Tuscany,  150. 
•  claims  of  the  power  of  Ib- 
.1^ 

of  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.,  148. 

laws  of,  147. 

— ^-^—  priestly  oellliaqr  enforced 
by,  147. 

r^Joicbig  of  at  the  rntomy 

of  Germany,  148. 

Gregory  Ym.,  Pope,  100. 
Gregory  IX^  Pope,  178. 
Gregory  X.,  Pope,  808. 
Gregory  XIT.,  Pope,  893. 
Gregory  XV^  Pope,  381. 
Greuthnngi,  the,  30, 06. 
Groes-beeren,  the  batUe  oi;  4S1. 
GroesMmdorf;  the  battle  of;  380. 
Guelfof  Altorf,  158. 

the  pUgrlmage  of  lo  Palestine,  168. 

Goelfof8wafaia,l41. 
Guelf  the  Italian.  144. 
Guelfh,  the,  and  Ghlbelins,  158. 
Gufemi,  the,  41. 
Guiscard  of  Normandy,  151. 
Guldengoasa,  the  battle  of;  450. 
Gundikar  the  Buigundian,  79. 
Gunlber  of  Schwanburg,  916. 
Guodan  the  German,  30. 
Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  413. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  307. 

and  TUly,  331. 

death  oi  330. 

dedaratlao  of  war  by  afiOnst 

Germany,  386. 
^— ^  landing  of  in  Germany,  308. 
monument  ot,  338. 
portraiture  of;  337. 
the  daughter  of,  Chitattna, 


-victory  of  at  Lelpric,  9 


Gustavus  Horn,  die  Swede,  338. 
Guttenbnrg,  Min,  the  printer,  945. 

HAMBume,  the  dty  of;  36. 107. 

capture  of  by  Davoust,  440. 

Haaau.  the  batUe  of,  «M. 
Hannibal  of  Oarthage,  09;  337. 
Hanno  of  Colonie,  148. 
Hanover,  00^  308,  306. 


the  French  la,  430l 


Hanie  Towns,  tlM^  107. 


Hapsbwi,  house  oC  86& 

HaradlaT 

HaioM  of  Denmark.  1301 

Harona  al  Raschid  of  T 

Harudi,  the,  40. 

Han,  the  geaerlc  word,  1& 

Haseen  of  Tnnla,  S73L 

Haseabarg,  the  banm  oC  900L 

Hastenbeck,  the  battle  ot,  387 

Hatio  of  Meats,  114. 

Heerbaaa,  the,  97. 

HeMelberg,  the  Utaarj  o^  900L 

Heideabach.  the.  191. 

HelveamI,  the,  36. 

Helvetia,  41. 

Henglst  the  Saxon,  79. 

Henry  L  of  Saxony,  ensperar,  lU,  115. 

death  of;  ISL 

InstltatkMw  of,  188. 

imnqnUUty  eflbcmd  by,  U7. 

Henry  IL,  emperor,  135. 

coronation  of;  no. 

death  of;  138. 


superslition  oC  138. 

Henry  U.  of  %iglaad,  188. 
Henry  11.  of  IVance,  900. 

3.  of  Liegnlta,  178. 
In  emperor,  130l 
courage  of;  141. 
death  eC  141. 


Henry  I 


Henry  in.  of  Bnglaad.  17& 
IVn  emperor,  148. 
a  ftagttive.  140. 


vn.  at 


-revolt  of  the 


Henry  IV.  of  P^raace,  310. 
Heary  V^  eropernr,  139. 

at  Borne,  153. 

death  oi;  154. 

dispute  of;  with  dm 


eCM. 


jjjcdng, 


Henry  VI.,  emperor,  170. 

death  of;  17L 

tomb  ot,  171. 


Henry  VII.  of  Lnxembonig.  tit 

Henry  VUI.  of  Englaad.  Stt. 

Heary  of  Alteaburg,  976. 

Heary  of  Bavaria  and  Saxmj,  IflBL 

Henry  of  Breslsu,  178. 

Henry  of  Brunswick,  908. 

Henry  of  Hesse,  180. 

Henry  of  Blelssea.  180. 

Heary  of  Sehwanbnri.  9I4. 

Henr)-  of  Thnrincia,  111. 

Hory  the  Lion,  160,  180. 

exile  of,  to  Eaglaad,  187,  |«L 

peace  by,  with  the  <  "~ 

Henry  the  Turbulent,  139. 

Hercynlan  forent,  the,  1& 

Hereditary  dukedoms,  119L 

Herfssoo,  the,  945. 

Hermaan  Bllborg  of 

Hermaan  of  Colone,  976. 
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Ludolphic  race,  the,  111. 

Lultburga,  the  wife  of  TaasUo  of  Ba- 
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Lnlthold  of  Bavaria,  111. 
Lultprand  the  historian,  119, 190. 
Luneville,  the  peace  of,  ^i9. 
Lupicinus,  the  Roman  general,  09. 
Lusatia,  318. 
Lather,  Martin,  354. 

and  Eckias,  355. 

and  the  peasantry,  908. 

at  Wartboif,  361. 

at  Worms,  350. 

burning  of  the  pope*a  boll  and 

canon  law  by,  856. 

controversy  of;  at  Lelpslc,  855. 

death  of,  379. 

dispute  of,  respecting  the  Lonl*s 

supper,  376. 

doctrine  of,  356,  270. 

examination  of,  in  the  diet  of 

Worms,  359. 

ezcooMnanicatlon  of,  960. 

fame  and  popalazlty  a£,  856. 

letters  by,  968. 

the  New  Testament  translate! 


Into  German  by,  861. 
ninety-five  theses  a^Ainit  In- 

dufgences  ^,  354. 
sapporte(N>y  fVederlc  the  Wise, 

Lutherans,  the,  and  Oalvlnisti,  303, 309. 
Luttenbeiy.  the  bnttie  of,  407. 
Lutasen,  1633.  the  battle  of,  336. 
Liitzen,  1813,  the  battle  ot,  446. 
Liitxow  the  Prussian,  449.  m 

Luxembourf^,  the  house  of,  339. 
Lygl,  the,  3d. 

Madschari,  the,  110. 

Magdeburg,'  the  battle  of,  330. 

desolation  of  In  the  year 

1631.  331. 

Magnus  of  Saxony,  144. 

Magj'ars,  the,  109. 

Mahomet  II.  of  Turkey,  938. 

Mahomet,  the  Arabian  impostor,  87. 

Malluni.  or  Mallerg,  the  place  of  Judg- 
ment, 84. 

Malplnquet,  the  battle  of,  371. 

Manfred  of  Naples,  178. 

Manners  of  the  ancient  Germans,  513. 

Manoeuvres  of  Bliicher,  456. 

Mansield  the  Bohemian,  390,  396. 

death  of.  333. 

Manufactures  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
30. 

Marbodius  the  Marcoman,  53. 

Marburg,  the  conference  at,  378. 

Marcel lus,  the  Roman  general,  45. 

March  of  Blucher,  468. 

March  of  Napoleon  Into  Germany,  444. 

March  of  the  allies,  466. 

Marchfeld,  the  bnttie  of,  907. 

MareomannI,  the  37. 

Uarcoroannlc  war,  the,  63. 

Marens  Anrellus,  the  Emperor,  69. 


Marcus  Manilas,  the  Roman  general,  44. 

Marengo,  the  battle  of;  498. 

Margrave,  the.  111. 

Margravlates,  the,  119. 

Maria  Loolsa  of  Austria,  marriage  of  to 

Naprtleon,  443. 
Maria  Theresa,  Empress,  374. 

death  of,  415.  438. 


in  Hungary,  379. 

Marlus  the  Roman,  44. 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  365-371. 

Marmont,  General,  470. 

Marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Lou- 
isa, 443. 

Marriage,  purity  of  among  the  ancient 
Germans,  IM. 

Marsl,  the,  33. 

Harslngi,  the,  37. 

Martin  v..  Pope,  334. 

Martinltz  erjecled  from  Prague,  315. 

Matilda  of  Tuscany  with  Fope  Gregory 
VII.,  150.  »~     ^    / 

Matthias  I.,  Emperor,  311. 

death  of,  317. 

Matthias  of  Thum,  315. 

Mattiacl,  the,  36. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  381-391. 

death  of,  300. 

desertion  of  Charles  V.  by,  896. 

pursuit  by  of  Charles  v.,  397. 

Maxen,  conflict  at,  400. 

Maximilian  I.,  Emperor,  334. 

'  campaign  of  against  the 

Venetians,  340. 

character  of.  834. 

death  of,  349. 

marriage  of  with  Mary 

of  Burgundy,  331. 

Maximilian  II.,  Emperor,  305. 

Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  318. 

May-field,  the.  106. 

Melanchthon,  Philip,  868, 878. 

Meer«Mdt,  General,  460. 

Melrichstadt,  the  battle  of,  151. 

Mentz,  diet  of  In  the  year  1935, 179. 

Merits  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  ar- 
mies during  **the  Seven  Tears* 
War,"  408. 

Merovingians,  the,  79. 

Merseberg,  the  batUe  of,  119. 

Mexico,  discovery  of,  SiSO. 

Middle  Ages,  the,  188. 

administration  of  Jostice 

of,  197. 

architecture  of,  189. 

arts  of,  189. 

■  chivalry  of,  183. 

cities,  the,  of,  185. 

convents,  the,  of,  194. 

eccleslasUcal    Institntloni 

of,  196. 

Fanst-recht,  the,  of,  197. 

Juriapradence  of,  197. 

>  knights  of,  184. 


mines  of,  188. 

monasteries  of,  194. 

patricians,  the,  of,  188. 

peasantry,  the,  of.  189. 

priests,  the,  of,  193. 

sciences  of,  189-191. 

secret  tribunal  of,  901. 

troubadours  of,  191. 

warilke  spirit  of.  193. 

Migrations  from  Germany,  177. 
Migrations  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  71. 
Milan,  the  city  of,  336. 

the  battle  oi;  163. 

Carocluro,  the,  of,  105. 

naure  of,  163. 

restoration  of,  164. 

two  pictures  at,  74. 

Milanese,  the,  revolt  of,  163. 

subjection  of.  163. 

Military  expeditions  in  Germany,  390. 
Minden,  the  battle  of.  397. 
Mines,  the  German,  188. 
Minnesingers,  the,  193. 
Mlssatlcum,  the,  106. 
*«  Mlssl  regll,**  the.  106. 
Mlttel-freien,  the,  183. 
Moeckem,  the  batUe  of,  400. 


Mnla,  the  seat  of  the  Westrc^<Sothfl, 

69. 
Mohacz,  the  battle  of,  370. 
Moldavia,  66. 

■ seized  by  Russia,  414. 

Molwitz,  the  battle  of,  377. 

Momylltts,  the  last  Roman  emperor,  75. 

Monfollans,  the,  93. 

Mongols,  the,  176. 

Mons  Caesius,  the,  59. 

Moral  condition  of  the  Gennans  after 

the  great  migration,  85. 
Moral  worth  of  the  ancient  Gennans,  2i. 
Moravia,  109,  393. 
Morean,  General,  123,  438. 

death  of.  454. 

Morgarten,  the  battle  of,  313. 
Mortler,  General,  470. 
Moscow,  the  burning  of,  443. 
Muhlberg,  the  battle  of,  288. 
MUhidorf.  the  battle  of,  314. 
Munster,  the  Anabaptints  of,  373. 
MGnxer.  the  fanatic,  363. 
Murat,433. 

at  Guldengossa,  459. 

Murder,  compensation  for,  84. 

Murten,  the  battle  of,  331. 

Music  of  the  ancient  Germans,  31,  111. 

Nadasti,  General.  390. 
Naharvali,  the,  38. 
Nancy,  the  battle  of,  331. 
Nangls,  the  battle  of,  433. 
Naples,  81, 170,  370. 

conquest  of,  177. 

onlverslty  of,  175. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  433. 

abdication  of,  479. 

against  Bchwartzenberg,  469 

armistice  with  refused  by  the 

allies,  461. 
armistice  with  the  allies  by 

in  May,  1813,  449. 

army  of  in  Italy,  493. 

^-^—  arrival  of  at  Dresden,  453 

at  Elba,  479. 

campaign  of  In  Russia,  443. 

character  of,  433. 

consulship  of,  411. 

—  courage  of,  446. 

destruction  of  the  fleet  of  at 

Abouklr.  435. 

emperor,  431. 

■     '  first  consul,  437. 

flight  of  from  Moscow,  444. 

in  Dresden.  447. 

in  Egypt,  425. 

in  St.  Helena,  479. 

—  losses  of,  448. 

march  of  Into  Germany,  444. 

marriages  of,  493,  442. 


■  plot  of  tliscovered,  470. 

m  ■  power  of,  441. 

retreat  of,  4fi3,  470. 

— ^— —  slumber  of,  4C3. 

successes  of,  467. 

Nariski.  the,  37. 

Nands,  the  Greek  general,  80. 

National  degradation,  3.51. 

Native  literature,  the,  413. 

Natives,  the,  of  Gennany,  19. 

Neglect  of  the  German  laoguage,  113L 

Negotiations  for  peace,  344. 

Nemeti,  the,  49. 

Nerthus,  a  goddess  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, ^. 

Netheriand  dialect,  the,  391 

Netheriands,  the.  307.  347. 

Neu^s,  the  city,  assaults  of,  930 

Neuwinden.  the  battle  of,  410. 

New  doctrines,  the,  in  the  year  1510, 
956. 

New  Testament,  the,  in  German,  961. 

Ney,  Marshal,  446. 

Nlcephoras,  the  Greek  emperor,  138. 

Nicholas  II.,  Pope.  140. 146. 

Nicholas  v..  Pope,  297. 

Niebelnngen,  the,  191. 

Night,  the.  after  the  battle  of  Lelpalc  to 
181.\  463. 

NUiis  the  monk,  134 
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Nlniwetren,  the  peace  of,  356. 
Nobility,  the.  of  G«nnany.  357,  351. 
Noble  chamcter  of  Rudolphus  I.,  90S. 
Noble  qualities  of  Frederic  I.,  emperor, 

169. 
Nobles,  the,  341. 

Nollendurf.  the  battle  of.  454,  456. 
*  Nondum,*'  the  motto  of  Charles  V^ 

249. 
Norbert  of  Xante,  the  monk,  195. 
Nordlingen,  the  battle  of,  341. 
Noreja,  the  battle  of,  44. 
Nortlieastern  Germany.  176. 
Novanre,  the  battle  of,  237. 
Novl,  the  battle  of.  498. 
Nuremberg,  city  of,  229. 

diet  of,  251. 

■     ■'  patricians  of,  188. 

pnpalation  of,  187. 

religioas  peace  of^  in  the 
year  1532,  870. 
Nussdorf,  attack  on,  359. 

Obotriti,  the,  93. 
Odo  the  monk,  195. 
Odoacer  the  i^irian,  39,  75. 
Olnmtz,  the  Jesuits  of,  321. 
Oppeln,  Frederic  the  Great  at,  377. 
Ostrogoths,  the,  60. 

In  Hungary,  79. 

Ostormann  the  Russian,  454. 
Oifriod  of  Welssenbuii,  113. 
Otho  I.,  emperor,  123. 

boldness  of,  123. 

energy  of,  123. 

nig hu  of,  128. 

Otho  II.,  emperor,  130. 

defeat  of,  131. 

marriage  of,  with  the  Greclaa 

Theophanls,  1S9. 
Otho  m.,  emperor,  132. 

coronation  oC  133. 

partiality  of,  for  Italy,  134. 

— —  pltgrimage  of,  133. 

superstition  of,  133, 134. 

Otho  IV.,  emperor,  171. 
'—^^—  desertion  of,  by  the  people, 
171. 
snbmlaaion  ol|  to  the  pope, 

Otho  of  Brandenbuif,  191. 

Otho  of  Colonna,  Pope.  834. 

Otho  of  Freislngen,  192. 

Otho  of  Mel8s«n,  160. 

Otho  of  Nordbeim,  144. 

Otho  of  S  txony.  111. 

Otho  of  WUtelsbach,  180. 

Otho  the  Illustrious  of  Saxony,  114. 

Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  177,  306. 

humiliation  of,  307. 

Oudenarde,  the  battle  of,  370. 
Outbreak  of  the  Reformation,   S3 
Overthrow  of  the  Turks,  359. 
Oxenstiem,  the  chancellor  of  Sweden, 
338.343. 

PACBomua  the  monk,  193. 
Paderborn.  diet  ot,  94. 

superstitions  at,  98. 

Padriabrad  the  Bohemian,  228. 
Painting  of  the  middle  ages,  191. 
Palermo,  tomb  of  Henry  at,  17L 
Palestine,  Conmd  In,  159. 
end  of  the  war  In.  172. 


Frederick's  crusade  In,  17% 
pilgrirooMS  to,  155. 


Palm,  execution  of,  440. 
**  Panic  Clmbrtan,**  the.  44. 
Pantaloonls  the  uKmk,  158. 
Pnplrius,  Carho,  43. 
Pappenhelm,  Genera],  330,  338. 
•«  Parade  guard  of  Berlin,"  the,  301. 
Puis,  city  of,  the,  130. 

capitulation  of,  471. 

—  the  peace  of,  472. 

the  allies  before,  471. 

Partiality  of  Otho  for  Italy,  134. 
Pascal  if.,  Pope,  153. 
Pascal  HI.,  Pope,  163. 
Paasao,  treaty  of.  299.  348. 
M  of  the  Germans,  85. 


Paterculns  Vellelus,  16. 
Paul  HU  Pope,  292. 
Paul  of  Russia,  427. 
Pauins  Diaconus.  105. 
Paunsdorf,  the  battle  of,  468. 
Pavia,  the  battle  of,  1004.  136. 

the  batUe  of.  1525,  964. 

the  council  of,  149. 

Peace  between  Austria  and  Pnuaia, 

380. 
— ^— >—  Denmark  and  Germanj,  385. 

■  France  and  Prussia,  421. 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Swe- 
den. 405. 
Peace,  internal,  138. 
Peace,  n<^otiations  for,  344. 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chanelle,  383. 
-^--  of  Nimwegen,  356. 

of  Amiens,  430. 

of  Campo  Formlo,  434. 

of  Dresden,  381. 

*•  Peace  of  God,"  the.  139. 
Peace  of  Hubertsburg,  406. 

of  Presbuig,  433. 

of  Ryswick,  381. 

of  Utrecht,  373. 

of  Westphalia,  346. 

the  Religious,  300. 

signed  at  Paris.  4T3. 

Peasantry,  tlie,  of  the  middle  agee,  189, 
991. 

of  the  sixteenth  century 

9S2. 
Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  88. 

death  of,  89. 

Pepin  of  Herital.  87. 
Pepin  of  Italy,  99. 
Pepin  of  Pisa,  101. 
Pepin  of  Laoden.  86. 
Pepin  the  Little.  88. 
Period  I.,  to  the  year  488.  43. 

II..  from  486  to  768,  77. 

HI.,  from  768  to  919,  89. 

IV.,  from  919  to  1273, 115. 

v..  from  1273  to  1590.  804. 

VI..  from  1590  to  1648.  346. 

VII..  from  1648  to  1815.  348. 

Persecution  of  the  ProtestanU  by  the 

Jesuits,  357. 
Persians,  the,  30. 101. 
Personal  courage  of  the  emperor  Henry, 

140. 
Perverted  system  of  doctrine  by  the 

Romish  priesu.  353. 
Pescara,  the  Spaniard,  364. 
Peter  HI.  of  Russia,  389,  405. 
Peter  of  Hungan',  140. 
Peter  of  Pavla,  Pope,  131. 
Peter  of  Pisa.  101. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  155. 
Petrarca  the  poet,  218. 
Petronins  Miiximus,  emperor,  75. 
P^trus  de  Vincls,  code  of  laws  by,  175. 

■ treason  of,  174. 

Pencinlans,  the.  30. 
PfHffenhofen,  the  battle  of,  43& 
Pfahlbiirgpr,  the,  189. 
Pflng  of  Nanmberg,  393. 
Pfuhl.  the  Swede,  343. 
Pharsalus,  the  battle  of,  50. 
Philip  H.  of  Sp:iin.  295. 
Philip  V.  of  Aiijou  and  Spain.  364. 
Philip  Aufnistus  of  France,  169. 
Philip  of  Hesse.  270,  280. 

a  prisoner,  291. 

liberation  of,  298. 

Plaoenia,  the  cru<«der8  at.  155 

Piccolominl,  pvfldy  of,  339. 

Pilgrimages  to  Pnlestlne,  155. 

Pillerent,  the  battle  of.  230. 

Pirates,  the  Norman,  109. 

Plsistratns.  104 

Pitt,  William,  408.  439. 

Plus  H.,  Pope.  168,  227. 

Plague,  the  great,  in  the  year  13481 817. 

Pliny.  17. 

Plot  of  Napoleon,  470. 

Poetry  of  the  fbiddle  ages,  191. 

Poland,  69. 

dismemberment  of,  414 

PomenBla,  168,  384. 
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Pope,  bull  of  the,  bnraed.  SSS. 
Pope,  the,  a  prisoner,  866. 
Pope,  the,  and  Chariea  V^  mfiCMn  to 

tween,203. 
Pope,  the,  and  emperor  at  Cu 
Pornt— 

Adrian,  93. 

Adrian  IV.,  161. 

Adrian  VI..  851. 

Alexander  HI.,  161. 

Benedict  VHU  136w 

Benedict  DC^  140. 

Benedict  XIL«  315. 

Benedict  XIH.,  823 

Calixtus  H.,  153L 

Calixtns  HI.,  887. 

Celestin  HI.,  178. 

Clement  lU  14a 

Clement  IH..  169. 173»  ITi. 

Clement  IV.,  17a 

Clement  VI.,  816. 

Clement  VH.,  868L 

Damasns  H,  14a 

Eugene  HI.,  136, 158L 

Eugene  IV..  926w 

Felix  v.,  896. 

Gelasios  II.,  153. 

Gregory  FV.,  140. 

Gregory  V.,  133. 

Gregory  VI.,  140. 

Gregory  VII,  140. 1«. 

Gregory  VIH..  169. 

Gregory  IX.,  178, 175* 

Gregory  X.,  908. 

Gregory  XH.,  881 

Gregory  XV.,  331. 

Honorios  HI.,  178. 

Innocent  H.,  161. 

Innocent  III.,  17L 

Innocent  IV.,  173,  US 

John  VIII.,  113. 

John  XU.,  188. 

John  XHI.,  199. 

John  XIV.,  131. 

John  XXU.,  814. 

John  XXIH..  888. 

Julius  lU  835.  SSL 

JuUus  IIL,  895. 

Leo  I..  74. 

Leo  III.,  97. 

Leo  IV.,  146. 

Leo  VIII..  1881 

Leo  IX..  140. 

Leo  X.,  851, 854. 

Manln  v..  894. 

Nicholas  U.,  140. 

Nicholas  v..  287. 

Pascal  II.,  U9. 

Pascal  in..  163. 

Paul  lU.,  892. 

Plus  II.,  188,  S27. 

Stephen,  88. 

Stephen  X.,  140. 

Sylvester  II.,  133 

Sylvester  HI..  140.  j 

Urban  IL,  153. 

Urimn  lU.,  160. 

Victor  H.,  140. 

Victor  HI..  168: 

Zachary,  86. 
Popes,  German,  146.  i 

the,  and  emperars,  197, 171 

rivalry  of,  151. 

Three,  deposed  by  the  cooKfsr     I 

Constance,  323.  ' 

Portraitwe  of  Charlemane,  100-ie. 

of  GustavQs  Adolphiis,  JT.      I 

Power  of  Napoleon,  44L  ' 

Powers  combined  against  Fkmaee.  SO        i 
**  Pragmatic  sanctloB,**  the,  SIS. 
Prague,  the  battle  of.  388.  I 

the  congress  of,  430L 

the  peace  of.  93Sl  | 

the  university  of;  SM.  I 

PremoBtratenslan  Monkn*  Che,  191 
Preparations  for  the  battle  of  LctHV, 

457. 
Presbnrg,  the  diet  of,  379. 

the  peace  oC  43^ 

Priests,  the  power  0^87. 
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Prince  Eagtae  of  Savoy,  365. 
Princes,  Gennan,  elevation  of,  308. 
Princes  of  Germany  allied  with  Fteder- 

lek,4I6.  , 
Printing,  invention  of.  245. 

— of  the  first  Bible,  245. 

of  the  Psalms  in  Latin,  245. 

Priscus,  the  sophist,  73. 
Probatlieyda.  tNtttle  of,  461. 
Probas,  the  Em^ror,  65. 
Processions  of  xnperstition,  217. 
Procopias,  the  Bohemian,  226. 
Progress  of  civilization,  122. 
of  the  German  Constitatlon, 

180-182. 
"  Prophetic  women,"  the,  49. 
Protection  of  the  Church,  128. 
Protestant  cities,  the.  281. 
Protestant  princes,  the.  258. 

hesitation  of  to  join  Goataviu 

Adolphns,  329. 

league  of  at  Torgaa,  987. 

reply  of  to  Charles  V.,  270. 

Protestants,  the,  banished  from  Bohe- 
mia, 319. 
dissatisfaction  of  with  the 

treaty  of  Ryswick,  362. 
Prussia,  176. 
declaration  of  war  by 


France,  1813,  433. 

-  the  first  king  of,  363. 

-  the  queen  of,  445. 
the  rich  peasant  of,  233. 


under  Poland,  233. 

Prussian  and  Austrian  armies,  the,  396. 
Prussian  monarchy,  the  founder  of  the, 

355. 
Prussians,  the  Pagan,  134. 
Ptolemy,  35. 

QuADi,  the,  37. 
Q,uakenbruck,  the,  34. 
Quedlinburg,  the  caatle  of,  118 
Ciueen,  the,  of  Prussia,  445. 
Questenbera,  the  Baron,  396. 
auintilius  Varus,  54. 

Racsm,  the  Germanic,  90. 
Rachimbnrgi,  the,  85. 
Radasalsns  the  German,  70. 
Bamillies,  the  battle  of,  360. 
Rapid  march  of  the  allies,  466. 
flaspe  of  Thuringia,  173, 180. 
fUstadt,  peace  of,  424. 
Elatisbonn,  battle  of.  438 

dieu  of,  274,  398. 

iMUCour,  the  battle  of,  381. 
il:iudian  plain,  the  battle  of,  47. 
laynold.  Chaocelior  of  the  Emperor 

Frederick,  163. 
lazure  of  Milan,  163. 
leconcillntion  between  the  Protestants 

and  Papists,  vain  attempts  for,  277. 
lecreaiions  of  Frederick  the  Great,  416. 
lu  formation  demanded,  252. 

outbreak  of  the,  253. 

leginger,  the  knight,  144. 

leirhsfriede,  the,  199. 

Leiigion,  the  low  state  of,  in  the  year 

1400,  210. 
Leligious  afikirs  in  Germany,  276. 

excitement,  307. 

orders  of  knighthood  In  the 

Middle  Ages,  184. 
peace.  300. 
questions,    final  adjustment 

of,  346. 
lentigius  of  Rhelms,  78. 
:ene  of  lx)rntine,231. 
lenowal  of  the  Western  Empire,  196. 
.eply    of  the   Protestant   Princes   to 

Charles  V.,  270. 
estoration  of  Milan,  104. 
^treats  of  Nnpoleon,  463,  470. 
jetum  of  Frederick,  839. 
eachlln,  John.  253. 
endingl,  the,  36. 
«venge  of  llenry  IV.  on  the  flaiooi, 

145. 
ereives  of  Frederick,  301. 
evlTal  ot  the  Papacy,  14S. 


Revolt  of  the  Anabaptists.  272. 
Revolt  of  the  Milanese,  165. 
Revolt  of  the  Suns  of  Henry  IV.,  ISS. 
Rhenish  Confederation,  the,  of  1806, 

434. 
Rhenish  League,  the,  in  the  year  1254, 
187. 
1668,353. 


Rhlnefeld,  the  battle  of,  342. 

Richard  L  of  England,  CoaniHle-Llon, 

170. 
— ^—  arrest  of  at  Vienna,  170. 
death  of.  205. 


-  in  Palestine.  170. 

-  release  of,  171 


Richard  of  Comwnll.  178. 

Richard  of  Treves,  257. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal.  341. 

Richelieu,  duke  of,  388. 

Riesenberg,  the  battle  of,  22S. 

Ripurian  Franks,  the,  76. 

Rise  of  Henry  the  Lion,  16T. 

Rival  Emperors,  171. 

Rival  Emperors  and  Popes,  151. 

Rival  Popes  at  Avignon  and  Rome,  818. 

Rivers  or  Germany,  18. 

Robert  Guiscard  of  Normandy,  151. 

Rodolph  of  Hnpeburg,  199. 

Roland,  Cardinal,  and  Pope   161. 

Roland  de  la  Marche,  94. 

RoUand  de  Revaulz.  356. 

Roman  authors,  15-18. 

colonies,  42. 

Germanic  empire,  353. 

law,  the,  200. 

republic,  the,  424 

tithelaad,  the,  41 


Romans,  the,  in  Gennany,  54. 

conflicts  of  with  the  ancient 


Germans,  44-64. 
Rome,  Emperor  of,  98. 
—^  the  battle  of-llll,  153. 
1528,266. 


Romuald  the  Monk.  195. 
Rora,  the  diet  of,  132. 
Rosenplut,  a  poem  by,  330. 
Rossano,  the  battle  of,  153. 
Rossbach,  the  batUe  of,  390. 
Rothiere,  the  battle  of.  466. 
RUdger  of  Manesse,  192. 
Rudeglr  of  Stahrenberg,  358. 
Rudolphus  I.,  Emperor,  205. 
id  Otto 


and  Ottocar  of  Bohemia, 
906. 

-  character  of,  905. 

-  coronation  of,  206. 

-  death  of,  208. 

-  gray  doublet  oC^907. 
iprigh 


ightness  of,  208. 


Rudolphus  II.,  death  of.  311. 
Rudolphus  of  Burgundv,  120. 

death  of,  151. 

^^— ^^— •  the  crown  of  sent  by 

the  Pope,  151. 
Rudolphus  Redin,  the  Swiss  patriot, 

213. 
Ruflnius  the  Gaul,  70. 
Rugi,  the,  39,  79. 
Rupert  of  Bohemia,  228. 
Rupert  of  Cologne.  230. 
Rupert  the  Monk,  85. 
Rupture  between  the  Emperor  and  the 

Pope,  293. 
Russia  and  Britain,  421 
Russia,  campaign  of  Napoleon  In,  443. 
Russian  and  Austrian  generals,  Jealousy 

of  the,  400. 
Rysel,  capture  of,  376 
Ryswick,  peace  of,  361. 

Saalfkld,  the  battle  of,  435. 
Bacbsensplegel,  the,  or  Saxon  Mirror. 

199. 
Sacrifices  of  Gennany,  429. 
Saladin  of  Egypt,  169. 
Salt  the  German,  19. 
Bansom  the  Monk,  254. 
Sanctity  of  marriage,  24. 
Sanglpan,  the  Alamnn.  74. 
Sanguinary  battle  at  Rome,  153. 
Banscrit  lanfuage,  the,  15. 


Saracens,  the,  124, 128, 173. 
Sardinians,  the,  422. 
Saxon  Confederation,  the,  65, 188.. 
Saxon,  meanln(^  of  the  word,  22. 
Saxons,  the,  22,  35,  93. 

join  the  allies,  402. 

overthrow  of,  94. 

revenge  on  by  Henry  IV.,  145. 

subjection  of,  94.  , 

union  of  with  the  Franks,  96. 

victorious  over  Henry  IV.,  144 

Saxony,  179,  385. 

elector  of,  294 

house  of,  198. 

king  of.  447. 

Scandinavia,  40. 
Scnurus  the  Roman,  44 
Schartlin  of  Burtenbnrh,  282, 296L 
Bchill,  IJeutenant,  437. 

*—  death  of,  444. 

Schism  In  the  Papacy,  250. 
Schmalkald,  the  league  of,  2R0. 
Schneeburg,  the  mines  of,  188. 
Schdfien.  the  198. 
Schdffer,  Peter,  the  printer,  245. 
Bchon  of  Culmbach,  the  painter,  192. 
Bchwabenspiegel,  the,  or  Swablan  Mir 

ror,  199. 
Schwartzenburg.  General,  463. 
Schweidnitz,  the  battle  of,  405. 
Sciences  of  the  Middle  Ages.  191, 193 
Scipio,  the  Roman  consul,  44. 
Scotch  Highlands,  the,  72. 
*•  Scourge  of  God,'*  the,  73. 
Scripture,  application  of,  173. 
Scythians,  a  paintlngof,  74. 
Second  Period,  the,  77. 
Secret  Tribunal,  the,  201. 
Sedjoncidians,  the,  156. 
Sedusi,  the,  49. 

Segestes,  a  traitor  of  the  Chenisci,  SS-58. 
Seizure  of  Strasburg  by  Louis  XIV.,  357 
Seianus  the  Roman,  16. 
Self-devotion  of  Arnold  of  WInkelried, 

820. 
Seventh  Period,  the,  348. 
Selz,  the  peace  of,  96. 
Sempaeh.  the  battle  of,  220. 
Semper-Frelen,  the,  183. 
SennonI,  the,  48. 
Septs,  the,  99. 
Sequanl,  the,  49. 
Servians,  the,  15. 
Seven  Yean*  War,  the,  383,  306,  40i 

407. 
Shoe-league,  the,  842. 
SIbella  of  Saxony,  290,  298. 
Sicilian  Vespers,  the,  179 
Sicily,  71. 

Siege  of  Strolsnnd,  334. 
Vienna,  358. 


SIgambri,  the,  32,  52. 
SigfriedofMentz,  145. 
Siglsmnnd  I.  of  Germany,  2S3 

at  Constance,  294 

death  of,  226. 


Silesia,  31, 176. 

Sliesian  War,  3T7. 

Simon  Magus,  146. 

Sltonl,  the,  40. 

Sixth  Period,  the,  246. 

Slavata  ejected  from  Prague,  315. 

Slavery  among  the  ancient  Germans,  85. 

Slavonians,  the,  118. 

Slavonic  trilies,  the,  76,  92. 

Slumber  of  Napoleon,  463. 

Sobieskl,  John,  of  Poland,  3S8>^60. 

Soil  of  Germany.  19. 

Soliman,  the  Turk,  271. 

Soltau,  the  battle  of,  248 

Sorr,  the  battle  of.  381. 

Sonit,  General,  427. 

Southern  Gaul,  the  battle  of,  44. 

Spain,  72, 88. 91, 370. 

two  kings  of.  364. 

Spaniards,  jealousy  of  the,  249. 
Spanish  succession,  the,  363. 
Spires,  the  diet  of,  277. 
Springs,  the  mineral,  of  Germany,  19k 
Spurs,  the  battle  of,  237. 
BqnUlaoa,  the  battle  of,  131. 
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Stadien  of  Aagsburf ,  !U3. 

Stahrenbenr,  Coant,  371. 

State  of  afindn  in  Germany,  374. 

BtMe  of  the  country,  340. 

State  of  the  empire,  99, 347,  350. 

States  of  Gernuiny,  473. 

Stauffttcher  Werner,  the  Swisa  patriot, 

211. 
Stephen,  Pope,  88. 
8t4>phen  X.,  Pope,  140. 
Steward-Grand,  the,  87. 
KiiUrho  the  Vandal,  70. 
Stnibo.  35. 

Strihiind,  the  battle  and  sieKeof,  331 
Straslmrg,  the  selsare  of,  357. 
Sirauch,  the  traitor,  387. 
SuiflfU.  the,  365. 
Fuihlfreien,  the.  301. 
Ftahlherr,  the,  300. 
Sturm  of  Fuldn.  86. 
Suardoni,  the,  36. 
SuLjrction  of  the  Danei,  130. 

of  the  Milanese,  108. 

'  of  the  Saxons,  04 

Burcesses  of  Frederick,  169. 

of  Napoleon,  467. 

of  the  allies  over  Franee,  419. 

Saevi,the.21. 

Suioni,  the.  40. 

Surrender'of  the  German  cities  386. 

Sawaroff  the  Rus^iao.  436. 

Bwrabia,  76,  111,  179,  181. 

leagne  of,  333. 

peasantry  oi;  361. 

Bwabians,  the,  117. 
Sweden,  108.  337.  345. 

crown-prince  of,  450. 

peace  between  and  Pnuala, 

405. 
Swiss,  the.  331. 

confederation  of,  811. 819,  347. 

spoils  obtained  by,  331. 

triumph  of,  221. 

Switzerland,  76,  305.  310,  347, 430 
Syagrius  the  Roman,  76, 78. 
Sylvester  II.,  Pope,  133. 
Sylvester  II.,  Pope,  140. 
Sylvius  iEneas,  Pope,  186. 

Tabokitss,  the,  of  Bohemia,  8SS. 
Tacitus,  the  historian,  17. 
TaffllacouEO,  the  battle  of,  178. 
Talents  of  Frederick  the  Emperor,  174. 
Tanfana,  the  idol,  sanctuary  of,  38. 
Tann,  the  battle  of,  438. 
Tannerburv,  the  battle  of,  833. 
TaAsiio  of  Bavaria,  95. 
Tannut,  the  mountains  of,  53. 
Tell,  Willlsm,  311. 
Templars,  the  knlKht^.  184. 
Temporal  e.^tate^  of  Germany,  183. 
Tenchteri,  the,  32,  49. 
Teichen,  the  (icnce  of,  415. 
Tesbiment,  the  New,  In  German,  361. 

in  Gothic,  67. 

Tetzel  the  monk,  354. 

Teutnbod,  prince  of  the  Teuton!,  46. 

rentoborccr  forest,  the,  18. 

— —  battle  of  the,  56. 

Teutonlans,  the,  15,  44-.'57. 
Teutonic  architecture*  190. 
Teutonic  order  of  knights,  176,  333. 
Theodore  of  Bavaria  plundered  by  Aus- 
tria, 414. 
Theodoric  the  Goth,  79.  80. 
Theodoric  the  Ostro*Goth,  97. 
Thcodoslus  II.,  Emperor,  73. 
Theodoslus,  the  Emperor,  69. 
Thoolony,  delNiiiement  of,  250. 
Theophanla,  the  Greek  princess,  138- 

Thervineisns,  the,  69, 363. 
Third  Period,  the,  89. 
Thirty  Yearn*  War.  316-348. 
Three  days*  battle  of  Leipsic,  458. 
Three  popes  deposed  at  the  CotincU  of 

Constance,  823. 
Thnringia,  111.  309. 

the  forest  of,  IR 

Thnrinclans,  the,  85. 
Tlbolad,  the  battie  of,  IflB. 


Tiberius,  Emperor,  16. 
Tiffurinl,  the,  44. 
Tilly,  Count,  330. 

burning  and  caman  of 


Maf  deboig  t 
-  death  of,  333. 
•  defeat  of,  333. 


Titheland,  the  Roman.  41. 

Toplltz,  the  battle  of.  456. 

Torgau,  the  battle  of.  403. 

league  of,  287. 

surrender  of,  289. 

Torstenson,  General,  343. 

Totllas  the  Goth,  80. 

Toulon  captured  by  the  British,  419. 

Toumay,  the  battle  of,  420. 

Tours,  the  battle  of,  88. 

the  school  of,  104- 

Trade  of  the  ancient  Gennans.  31. 

Tranquillity,  internal,  117,  308. 

Translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
German  by  Martin  Lu- 
ther, 361. 

■ into  Gothic  by  Ulphllas,  87. 

Treaty  of  peace  at  Aix*la-Chapelle,  361. 

Treaty  of  Westphalia,  347. 

Trebla,  the  battles  of,  426. 

Trent,  the  Council  of,  393,  304. 

Tresians,  the,  31. 

Treves,  the  writers  ot,  165. 

Trevlri,  the.  40,  50. 

Tribes,  the  confederations  of  the,  64-66. 

distribdUon  of  the,  76. 

migrations  of  the,  71. 

Tribockl,  the,  49. 

Triboni.  the,  40. 

Tribunal,  the  Secret,  301. 

Triumph  of  Charles  V.  in  Africa,  873. 

Triumph  of  German  literature,  41X 

Triumph  of  the  Swiss,  331. 

Tmubadoun,  the,  191, 193. 

Truchsess  of  Waldbuzf ,  363. 

"  Truta  Kaiser,"  the,  339. 

"Truta  Pappenhelm."  the  fort,  830. 

«  Trun  TUIy,"  tlia  fort,  830. 

Tnbanti,  the,  U. 

Tunct,  the,  80. 

Tunis,  the  battle  of,  373. 

Turcilingi,  the,  39. 

Turanne,  General,  344,  355. 

Turin,  the  battle  of,  360. 

Turkey,  war  between  and  Russia,  414. 

Turks,  the,  155,  337. 

conquest  of  Constantinople  by, 

287. 

defeat  of,  371. 

devastations  of,  347. 

overthrow  of,  338,  350. 

Tuscany,  Matilda,  countess  of,  and 
Pope  Gregory  VIL,  ISO. 

the  prophets  of,  70. 

Two  kings  of  Smin,  364. 

Tyrol,  297. 

Invasion  of,  by  Bavaria,  368. 

Tyrolese,  the,  366. 

ITbi,  the,  40. 

T^lm.  the  battle  of,  433. 

UlphllH».  Gothic  translatloD  of  the  New 

Testament  by.  67. 
Ulric  of  Huilen,  257. 
Ulric  of  Pflrt,  219. 
ITlric  of  Wiirtemlierg.  848, 880. 
Ulric  Zwingli,  376. 

Union  of  Bohemia  and  Hnngary,  838. 
Union  of  Wiirtemhein,  848. 
Unions  of  Tribes.  36. 
Urban  II.,  Pope,  lUfi,  155. 
Urban  III.,  Pope,  169. 
Usipetl,  the,  33. 

Vaoua,  in  Rolstein,  86. 

Vain  attempts  to  reconcile  tlM  Ploleat- 

ants  and  Papists,  377. 
Valdea,  the  Spaniard,  at  the  diet  of 

Worms,  360. 
Valens,  the  emperor,  68. 
Vaientinian  III.,  emperor,  7S. 
Valerius  Mazimns,  16. 
Van  der  Noot,  of  Brabant,  417. 
Vandals,  the,  30,  73. 


Vandamme,  General,  454. 
Vangioni,  the.  4a 
Vannius  of  the  Snevi,  37. 
Varinl.  the.  36. 

Varus  the  Roman,  34,  54,  5C,  SB. 
Vassalafe,  182. 
Vehmgericht,  the.  30L 
Velblingers,  the,  157. 
Veleda  the  prophetess.  30,  (Sl 
Velleius  Patereuln.*.  16.  . 
Vendome,  duke  of,  332. 
Venedi,  the,  38,  III. 
Venetians,  the.  336. 
Venice,  peace  of,  167. 

subjection  of,  to  An.«trta«  434. 

Verdungus,  the  astronomer.  33L 

Verfemte,  the,  303. 

Verona,  the  battle  of.  80. 

Venailles,  the  treaty  of.  383. 

Versontlo,  the  city  of,  48. 

Vespers,  the  Sicilian,  mnssarre  at,  173. 

Vices  of  the  Roiuhh  prie»ta,  251. 

Victor  II.,  Pope,  140. 

Victor  III.,  Pope,  US 

Vienna,  the  city  of.  63. 

battle  of,  78. 

battle  at,  with  the  Tmfcs,  I6B\ 

358. 

battle  near.  1809.  439. 

capture  of,  by  Nafioleos,  43^ 

439. 
— —  concordat  of,  827. 

congress  of,  472. 

peace  of,  441. 

revolt  of, ! 


siege  of,  by  the  Toxta,  388. 
siege  of  Frederick  in,  8S9. 
university  of,  2S. 


Villars,  Marshal.  371. 
Vlilerol,  ManhaU  300. 
Vincis,  Petrus  de,  the  tnilor,  174. 
Vinilians,  the,  30. 
Viridomar,  the  Gaul.  30 
Vlnmne,  the  battle  of,  78. 
Visconti,  the  houi«  of.  838. 
Vispanins  Agrippa,  the 
Vitellins  the  RonMn.  90. 
Vittoria,  the  battle  at  45S. 
Vogt,  the,  196,818. 
VolUire  at  Beriin.  418. 
Voirfscns  the  historian.  65. 
Vnltoraus,  the  bridge  of,  ITS. 

Wacbau,  the  battle  of,  45& 
Waxram,  the  battle  of,  440. 
Wahlstadt,  the  battle  of.  178. 
Waicheren,  defeat  of  the  BrilSah  at. 

440. 
Wallachia,  seised  by  Rusaia,  414. 
Walienstein,  331. 

and  the  emperor,  334. 

appointed  general MSinwy 

335. 

army  of,  325,  398. 

chanru-r  of.  322. 


-  confisentioa  of  the  estate 

of.  340. 
■  con«pirMry  agalnftt,  339. 

-  declaration  of.  340. 


dismiiml  of.  336.  339. 

duke  of  Meekl«-nliiuf .  394. 

in  Denmark,  323. 

murder  of.  340i 

retreat  of.  336. 

siege  of  Stralsund  by,  32t 

Wallla  the  Goth,  71. 

War  between  Franee  and  GerBaav. 

306.354.360. 
War,  deciaraUoa  of,  by  Avslrta  afalBst 

France,  438. 
War,  declantloa  of,  by  Fkaare.  419. 
War-regulations  of  the  ancient  Gtf- 

mans.  87. 
War,  the  Bilesian.  377. 
Walsen,  the,  of  Bohemia,  891 
Wartburg,  Luther  at  961. 
Wartenburir,  the  battle  oC  498 
Waterioo,  the  battle  of,  479: 
Weiaaberf,  the  siege  of,  1S& 
Welssenberg,  the  battle  oC  SOL 
WeUtbiamer,  the,  800. 
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Weneeslu,  the  Bohemian,  901, 834.. 

deposition  of,  SSI. 

Wendlsh  league,  the,  188. 
Wenzealans,  the  Bohemian,  118. 
Werner  of  Kybuif  ,  1.18, 190. 
Werner  of  Uents,  SOS. 
Western  empire,  the  renewal  of,  196. 
Westphalia,  32,  900. 

treaty  of,  346.  347. 

Westphalian  league,  the,  188. 
Westphaliana,  the,  66. 
Westro-Goths,  the,  66,  78. 
Widttkind,  the  historian,  117. 
William  in.  of  Brilaitt.  360,  364. 

death  of,  366. 

William  of  Holland,  177. 
William  of  Utrecht,  149. 
WilliRm  Tell,  911. 
Willibmd,  the  monk,  85, 
Willlgl9ofMent2,131. 
IVimpfen,  the  battle  of,  390. 
Windiler,  the,  90. 
Wlnefred  of  Mentz.  86. 
iVinterfeld,  General,  386,  300 


WlpDo,  the  Uographer  and  poet,  137, 

Wltteklnd,  the  Saion.  99. 
WitteUbach,  the  house  of,  180. 
Wlttenbeif  ,  Charles  V.  at,  900. 

riots  at,  961. 

the  house  of,  180. 

university  oC  956 

Wittstock,  the  batUe  of,  349. 
Wladlslas,  Jagello,  — 
r  Bol 


Wladlslas  of  Bohemia,  160. 
Wladlslas  of  Hungary.  938. 
Wodan,  the  German  idol,  30. 
Wolfgang,  William,  319. 
Wolfram  of  Eschenbach,  191. 
Wolfram  the  knight,  136. 
Worms,  assemhiy  of  prelalea  at,  148. 
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-desolation  of,  361. 
-diet  of.  1495,943. 
-diet  of,  1581,259. 
-diet  of,  1545,977. 
-edict  of,  960. 
-Lnlherat,250. 


Wrede  of  Bavaria,  464. 


Wnnnser,  General,  423. 
Wortembeig,  union  of,  94SL 
Wyclifle,  John,  the  Refonner,  SSL 
Wyd,  the,  909. 

Xiuf  de  la  Frontera,  the  battle  oi;  8& 

YoKX,  the  school  of,  104. 

Zachakt,  Pope,  186. 

Zihringen,  the  house  of,  181. 

Zeal  of  Frisderick  the  emperor  for  edu 

cation  and  science,  175. 
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